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B     O     O     K      IL 
CHAP.     I. 

^e  civil  and  military  hijlory  of  Great  Britain,  fro^ii  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449,  to  the  landing  of 
William  Duke  of  Normandy,  A.  D»    1066, 

SECTION    L 

From  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449?  to  A,  D.  600. 

J.  HE  fuccours  which  the  Britlfli  ambafladors  (men-  A.D.  449, 
tioned   in  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  chapter  of  the  firfh     ^^      * 
book  of  this  work)  obtained  from  the  Saxons,  carae  over  "^"""y^ 
from  the  continent  in  three  large  fhips,  under  the  con-i  ^^^  <^^^_ 
duft  of  two  brothers,  called  Hengijl  and  Horfa,  and  land-  0113. 
cd  in  the  iile  of  Thanet.     They  were  received  v/ith  joy- 
by  the  difpirited  Britons;    who  afligned  them  a  place 
for  their  head-quarters,  in  the  ifland  where  they  landed ; 
and  made  them  the  moil  ample  promifes  of  all  neceflary 
provifions,  and  fuitable  rewards  for  their  afiiftance  (i). 

(1)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  Ji.    Bedpe  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c.  15. 
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A.  D.  449.       As  fcon  as  thefe  preliminaries  were  fettled,  the  Saxons 
to  600.    JQJne^^  |.}^e  Britilh  army,   and  marched  againft  tlie  Scots 
^^^^^    and'  Pi£ls,  who  had  now  pulhed  their  deftrii^tive  ravages 
and  Bri-.     ^^  far  as  Stamford.     Near  that  place  a  bloody  battle  was 
tons  de-     fought,  in  which  the  Britons,  inftru£led,  animated,  and 
feat  the     affifted  by  their  new  allies,  obtained  a  complete  victory 
Pids.  '^      ^^'^^'  t^^^i'^  <^^^  enemies,  and  ojliged  them  to  retire  into 
their  own  country  (2).     Tranfported   with  joy  at   this 
vi6lory,  they  loaded  the  Saxon  chiefs,  and  their  princi- 
pal followers,  v/ith  benefits;    which  made  them  in  no 
hafte  to  abandon  a  country  where  they  were  fo  well  re- 
ceived (3). 
Arrival  of      The  Britons,  for  feme  time,  wxre  fo  far  from  enter- 
£11.  th.-^r       taining  any  jealeufy  of  their  new  allies,  that  they  readily 
army  of     confented  to  a  propofal  made  by  Hengift,  of  fending  for 
a  reinforcement  of  his  countrymen,  as  a  further  fecurity 
afTainft  any  future  attempts    of  their   ancient  enem.ies. 
This  reinforcement,  confifting  of  about  five  thoufand  of 
the  bravefl;  warriors,  came  over  in  feventeen  fiiips,  and 
joining  the  army  under  Hengift,  added  greatly  to  his 
ftrength  and  confidence  (4), 
Th    S  X-       ^^   ^^  impoflible  to  difcover  whether  or  not  Hengift 
onsrefolve  and  Horfa,  and  their  followers,  when  they  firft  embark- 
to  fettle     ed  in  this  expedition,  had  formed  a  defign  of  making  good 
m  Lntam.  ^  fettlement  for  themfelves  in  Britain  ;    but  it  plainly 
appears,  from  their  condu^l:,  as  M-ell  as  from  the  tefti- 
ftiony  of  hiftorians,  that  they  entertained  fuch  a  defign 
foon  after  their  arrival  (5).     The  beauty  and  fertility  of 
the  Britifti  plains  excited  them  to  wifh,  and  the  unwar- 
like  chara£l:er  and  divided  ftate  of  their  inhabitants,  en- 
couraged them  to  hope,  for  a  folid  eftablilhment  in  this 
rich  and  pleafant  country.     As  foon,  therefore,  as  the 
two  Saxon  chieftains  faw  themfelves  at  the  head  of  a  con^ 
fiderable  army  of  brave  determined  warriors,  they  pre- 
pared to  feize  fom.e  part  of  thofe  territories  which  they 
had  been  invited  to  defend.     With  this  view  they  con- 
cluded a  feparate  peace  with  their  enemies   the  Pidis, 
ai"ainft  whom  they  had  engaged  to  wage  perpetual  w^ar, 
and  began  to  quarrel  with  their  friends  the  Britons  about 
their  provifions  and  promifed  rewards,  threatening  to  do 

(a)  Id.  il'id.  H.  Huntirgdor.,  1.  2. 

(3)  R.  Higden.  Polychron.  1.  5.         (4)  Gildae  Hift.  c.  23. 

(5)   Bedse  Uift.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c.  15. 

them- 
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themfelves  juftlce.  as  they  called  it,  by  force  of  arms ;  A.  D.  449, 
and  even  putting  thefe  threats  in  execution,  by  deftroy-     ^^ 
ing  the  country  about  them  with  fire  and  fword,  and   ^-"^^^^"^ 
killing  all  who  fell  into  their  hands  (6)^ 

The  unhappy  Britons  were  now  effectually  awakened  Various 
from  their  delufive   dreams  of  enjoying  peace  and  fafety  conducl:  of 
under  the  proteftion  of  the  Saxons,  and  fully  convinced  ^^^  Bntons 
of  their  folly  in  calling  fo  fierce  and  faithlefs  a  people  to  cafion! 
their  affiftance.     In  their  firfk  confternation,  great  mul- 
titudes abandoned  their  country,  and  fled  into  that  part 
of  Gaul,  which  about  this  time  began  to  be  called  Bri^ 
tanny,  from  its  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  Britons  ;  others 
took  fhelter  in  the  moft  impenetrable  woods,  where  they 
led  a  wretched  favage  kind  of  life,  or  even  periihed  with 
hunger  -,  while  not  a  few,  in  order  to  preferve  their  lives, 
fubmitted  to  the  moft;  abje6t   flavery.     Many,  however,  ■ 
on  this  occalion  acted  a  more  manly  part,  and  determin- 
ed to  defend  themfelves,  and  their  country,  to  the  lall  • 
extremity  (7).     Thefe  brave  and  virtuous  Britons,  defpif- 
ing  Vortigern,  their  former  leader,  for  his  vices,  and 
hating  him  for  his  unfortunate   counfels,  and  too  inti- 
mate  connexions  with  their  enemies,  declined  fighting 
under  his  banner,  and  placed  his  fon  Vortimer  at  their 
head  (8). 

A  long  and  cruel  war  now  broke  out   between  the  ^vvar  be- 
Saxono  and  Britons,  in  which  many  battles  were  fought,  tween  the 
of  which  we  have  but  very  imperfect  accounts.     In  one  >axons 
of  thefe  actions  near  Ailesford,  Horfa,  one  of  the  Saxon  ^^^5    '^" 
chieftains,  was  llain,  by  which  his  brother  Hengift  be- 
came fole  commander  of  their  united  forces.     This  illuf- 
trious  chief,  about  two  years  after,  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Britons,  at  Creecanford,  now  Crayford,  which 
gave  him  the  poffeffion  of  all  Kent,  and  emboldened  him 
to  affume  the  name  oi  king,  having  before  this  contented 
himfelf  with  the  humbler  title  oiheretcgen,  or  general  [^), 
This  was  the  firft  Saxon  kingdom,  that  of  Kent,  founded, 
about  eight  years  after  the  arrival  of  Hengift  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  this  illand. 

The  new  monarch  of  Kent,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  ^^^.j-'val  of 
Saxon  intereft  in  Britain,  and  procure  comfortable  fettle-  another 

(6)  Id.  ibid.  Gild.  Hift.  c.  23,  24,  25. 

(71  Gildse  H:(t.  c.  23,  24,  25.  (8)  Nennii  Hift.  c.  45. 

(9)  ChiOii.  Saxon,  aa.  455.  457.     Hjgden.  Poljchrcn.  1.  5.  an. 
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A.  D  449,  ments  for  his  family  and  friends,  invited  his  fon  0£lo, 
to  600.     3j^(j  j^ig  nephew  Ebefla,  to  colietl    as  many  followers 
'^^•^"^'^''^^   as  they  could,  and  come  over   into  this  ifland.     Thefe 
army  of      youthful  chieftains  complied  with    the  invitation ;  and 
having    plundered    the    Orkney    illes    in    their  paffage, 
arrived  with  a  fleet  of  forty  fail  on    the   coaft   of  Nor- 
thumberland;   of  which,    together  with  all  the   coun- 
try to  the  tritlrof  Fotthj  they  took  poOeiFicn,.  without 
meeting  with  much  oppofition  (ic).     This  was  probably 
owing   to  the  depopulated  Hate  of  the  country  between 
the  two  Roman  walls,  which  had  been  a  fcene  of  war 
and  devaftation   for  near  two  centuries,  and  to  the  alli- 
ance and  friendihip  which  at  this  time  fubfifted  between 
the  Pifts  and  Saxons.     Thus  early  were  the   fouth-eaft 
parts  of  Scotland,  as  v/ell  as  the  north  of  England,  inha- 
bited by  the  Saxons  ;  and  in  thofe  parts,  as  v/ell  as  in  the 
fouth  of  Britain,  their  language  and  their  pofierity  have 
continued  to  the  prefent  times. 
Progref^  of      Though  Hengift  had  gained  fe\'eral  victories  over  the 
the  war      Britons,  they  did  not  long  allow  him  to  enjoy  his  new 
between      kingdom  in  tranquillity.     On  the  contrary,  they  fought 
and  B  °"^  many  battles  againft  him  with  various  fuccefs,  under  the 
tons.  condu£l:  of  Aurelius  Ambrofius,  who  was  defcended  of 

a  Roman    family,  and  inherited  the  martial  virtues  of 
that  glorious  people  (i  1 ).     But  Hengift  obtained  a  great 
viftory,  A.  D.  465,    at  Wippidfieet,  where    no  fewer 
than  twelve  Britifh   chieftains   were  fiain,  and  only  one 
Saxon  chief,  named  Wippid,  from  whom   the  place   of 
battle  derived  its  prefent  name  (12).     About  eight  years 
after,  he   gained    another    ftill    more    decifive  victory ; 
which  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the  Britons,  that  they  gave 
him  little  further  difturbance   during  the  remainder  of 
his  reign,  which  ended  with  his  life,  A.  D.  488(13). 
^,fc,Ofto,       Hengift,  the  iirft  king  of  Kent,  and  firft  Saxon  mo- 
Hermen-    j^^rch  in  Britain,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon   ^fc,  who 
EtheH^i-t    reigned  over  his  little  kingdom  twenty-four  years  in  pro- 
fucceii^ve-  found  tranquillity,  and   left  it   in  that  condition  to  his 
Jy  kings  of  f^i^  Oclo,  who  began  his  reign   A.  D.  512(14).     This 
"^*         prince  was   not  fo  fortunate  as  his  father  had  been ;  for 
in  his  reign>  which  lafted  twenty-two  years,  the  coun- 

(10)  Nennii  HHL  c.  37.  (11)  Bej'se  HiO.  Ectlef.  1.  k  c.  16. 

(u)  Chron.  Snxon.  A.  D.  465.        (13;  ^  I-  itii. 
(14)  Will.  Malmfb.  c.  i. 

tries 
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tries  of  EfTex  and  Middlefex  were  taken  from  him  by  the  A.D.  449, 
Eaft-Saxons.     06i:o  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hermen-     ^°  ^'^°- 
ric,  A.  D.  534,  who  reigned  thirty-two  years,  but  per-  ^*-^V^^ 
formed    nothing    memorable  (15).      Ethelbert,    the   fon 
and  fuccefibr   of  Kermenric,    was  the  greateft  of  the 
Kentifh  kings.     In.  a  long  and  profp.crous  reign  of  fifty- 
fix  years,  he  obtained  many  victories,  enlarged    his  do- 
minions, and  gained  a  great  afcendant  over  all  the  other 
Saxon  princes    of  his  time.     Ethelbert  died  A.  D.  616, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Eadbaid,  whofe  hiftory  will 
be  purfued  in  the  fecond  feftion  of  this  chapter. 

The  fuccefs  of  Hengift  and  his  followers,  encourao-ed  Arrival  of 
ether  Saxon  chiefs  to   try  their  fortunes,  and  attempt  ^"°^^^^ 
fettlements  in  this  ifland.  '  One  of  thefe,  named  j^//ay  Saxons, 
arrived  A.D.  477,  with  his  three  fons,  Cymxcn,  Wlenc- '^^ofo'^n^- 
ing,  and  Cifia,  and  a  train  of  martial  follov/ers;     They  f?  ^„j** 
landed  at  Cym.enfhore,  near  Wittering,  defeating  a  body  of  Suifex. 
of  Britons,  who  attempted  to  prevent  their  landing  (16). 
^lla  defeated  the  Britons^  in  a  great  battle  at  Mecredef- 
burn,  A.  D.  485,  and  took  and  deitroyed  Andereda,  the 
ftrongell  fortrefs  in  thofe  parts,  A.  D.  490  (17).     After 
thefe  fuccefies  he  aflumed  the  name  of  king,  and  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Sufiex  ;  in  the  government  of  which  he 
was   fucceeded  by  his  youngefi:  fon  CiiTa,  A.D.  515;, 
who  had  a  very  long  reign.     Before  the  death  of  Cilia 
this  little  kingdom  became  fo   inconfiderable,  that  his 
immediate  fuccefibr  is  not  fo  much  as  named    in   hif-- 
tory(i8). 

Cerdic,  another  Saxon  chieftain,  with  his  fon  Cynric,  Arrivlof 
and  a  band  of  chofen  warriors,  arrived  in  Britain  A.  D.  o'^^er^ax- 
495,  and  landed  in  the  weft,  at  a  place  which  from  hirn  which""^  ' 
was  afterwards  called  Cerdicfiore  (19).     On  the  very  day  founded 
of  his  landing,  he  engaged  and  defeated  an  army  of  Bri-  ^'^^  '-2^" 
tons,  and  from  thenceforward  continued  to  wage  war  Weffex. 
againft  them  without  intermiflion,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  with  various  fuccefs  (20).     In  the  firft  year  of  the 
fixth    century,    Cerdic  receivecj    a    reinforcement  from 
Germany,  under  the  command   of  Porta,  and  his  two 
fons,  Bieda  and  Megla,  who  landed  at  a  place  fince  cal- 
led Port/mouth.     By  the  afliftance  of  this  reinforcement, 

(15)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  2.  (i6)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  14. 

(17)  Id.  ibid.  (18)  Hen.  Hunt.  I.  2. 

(19)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  15,        (20)  Id.  ibid. 

he 
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A.  D.  449,  he  profecuted  the  war  againft  the  Britons  with  greater 

to  606.    vigour   than  he  had  done  before,  and  gained  fo  many 

^^'^''^^'^'''^  vi6lories,  that  he  aflumed  the  title  of  kwg,  and  founded 

the  kingdom  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  A.  D.  519  (21). 
Ambrofius       Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  Weft-Saxon  kingdom,  met 
and  Ar-      with  a  more    fteadv  and  obftinate  reljftance    from  the 
Britons,    than   any  of  the  other  Saxon  chieftains  who 
founded  kingdoms   in  this  idand-      This    circumftance 

CI 

was  probably  owing  to  the  fuperior  courage  and  abilities 
of  Aurelius  Ambrofius,  and  the  famous  prince  Arthur, 
who  fucceilively  commanded  the  Britifli  forces  againft 
Cerdic  and  h's  followers.  The  firft  of  thefe  great  gene- 
rals, to  whom  the  Britons  gave  the  name  of  NatarJeod 
(preferver  of  the  people),  fell  in  battle  with  five  thoufand 
of  hisbraveft  troops,  A.  D.  508  (22).  The  great  anions 
of  Arthur,  who  fucceeded  Ambrcfms  in  the  command 
of  the  Britifh  armies,  have  been  celebrated  in  fuch  ro- 
mantic ftrains  by  the  Britifh  bards,  and  blended  with 
fo  many  extravagant  fables  by  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  that 
not  only  the  truth  of  thofe  actions  afcribed  to  him,  but 
even  the  reality  of  his  exiftence,  hath  been  called  in 
queftion  (23).  There  feems,  however,  to  be  fuihcient 
evidence,  that  there  was  a  brave  and  virtuous  prince  of 
this  name,  in  thofe  times,  who  had  the  chief  command 
among  the  Britons,  and  at  their  head  obtained  feveral 
viftories  over  the  Saxons,  though  it  certainly  exceeds 
the  power  of  the  greateft  human  fagacity  to  diftinguifh 
what  is  true  from  what  is  fabulous  in  his  hiftory  (24). 
The  laft  and  greateft  of  thofe  viclories  was  that  of  Mount- 
badon,  near  Bath,  A.  D.  520(25).  This  vi<fl:ory  gave 
fo  great  a  check  to  the  arms  of  Cerdic,  and  his  fon  Cyn- 
ric,  that  they  made  little  or  no  progrefs  in  their  con- 
quefts  for  feveral  years.  But  havii:g  received  fome  frefli 
reinforcements  from  the  continent,  they  defeated  the 
Britons,  A.  D.  527,  at  a  place,  from  thence  called  Cer- 
dicsford,  and  about  three  years  after  made  an  entire  con- 
queft  of-  the  ifle  of  Wight  (26).  In  a  word,  Cerdic, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  ftruggle  of  near  forty  years,  fub- 
dued  thofe  countries   which  are  now  called  Hampfbirey 

(21)  Id.  ibid.  p.  17.  Hen.  Huntingdon,  1.2. 

(22)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  18.        (11)  Gaulfrid.  Monumut.  1.  9,  io» 
(24)  See  Biographia  Britannics,  \o.l.  i.  p.  197,  &c. 
(7-5)  Bilt.  Grid3e,  p.  9.  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  2. 
(26)  Chroii.  Saxon,  p.  i8, 

DorfetJInre^ 
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Dorfet/Jnre,  WiltJJjire,  Berkfiire^  and  the  iile  of  Wight.  A.D.  449, 
At  his  death,  which  happened  A.  D.  5 34  ( 27),  he  was fuc-  ^°  ^°°- 
ceeded  in  the  "throne  cf  Weflex  by  his  valiant  fonCynric,  *'-*'"v^*^ 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  all  his  toils  and  vifto- 
ries.  TJiis  prince  reigned  twenty-fix  years,  andfupport- 
ed  the  character  which  he  had  obtained,  of  a  brave  and 
•prudent  general,  by  gaining  feveral  victories  over  the 
Britons  (28).  Cynnc  was  fucceeded,  A.  D.  560,  by 
his  fon  Ceaulin,  who  was  ilill  more  ambitious  and  enter* 
priiing  than  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been.  Beinp- 
aflifted  by  his  brother  Cutha,  he  defeated  Ethelbert 
king  of  Kent,  A.  D.  56^;  and  nine  years  after  obtain- 
ed a  great  viftory  over  the  Britons,  at  Durham  in  Glo^ 
cefterfoire,  killing  three  of  their  princes,  Commail, 
Condidan,  and  Farinmaii  (29).  By  thefe  and  feveral 
other  vicfories,  he  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  YVefl- 
Saxon  kingdom,  by  adding  thofe  countries  which  are 
now  called  Devonfo'ire  and  Somerfetjlnrey  to  his  former 
territories.  At  length,  however,  this  prince  experienced 
a  mofi:  grievous  reverfe  of  fortune,  both  in  his  family 
and  governm.ent ;  for  he  lofb  by  death  his  valiant  bro-- 
ther  Cutha,  and  a  fon  of  the  fame  name,  no  lefs  valiant. 
The  other  Saxon  princes,  dreading  his  ambition,  form^ 
ed  a  confederacy  again il  him,  into  which  fome  of  the 
Britons  alfo  entered;  and  he  was  defeated  by  their 
united  forces  at  Wodenfburgh,  A.  D.  591.  To  com- 
plete his  misfortunes,  his  own  fubjects  revolted,  and 
drove  him  into  exile,  where  he  foon  after  died  (30). 
The  unhappy  Ceaulin  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew 
Ceoiric,  who  reigned  only  five  years,  and  dying  A.  D, 
596,  left  his  dominions  to  his  brother  Ceolwolf.  This 
prince,  being  of  a  martial  fpirit,  had  wars  not  only 
with  the  Britons,  but  alfo  with  the  Saxons,  Scots,  and 
Pi6ls,  which  continued  through  his  whole  reis^n  of 
fourteen  years  (31), 

The  Saxons  having  thus  far  fucceeded  in  their  at-  The '  arri- 
tempts,  and  eilablifhed  the  three  fmall  kingdoms  of  val  of  other 
Kent,  Sufiex,  and  Weflex,  other  bands  of  adventurers,  ^^^"^^  ^^ 
from  the  fame  country,  were  thereby  encouraged  to  andfound- 
try  their  fortunes,  and  endeavour  to   obtain  fettlements  ing  of  the 

in   this   ifland.      Thefe  adventurers  landed  on  the  eafl  H'f  "^^^^ 

of  theEaft- 

1^'?\^JP"'S  xcn,  p.  i8,  (28)  Ibid.  p.  Tq,  20.  EaiVAn- 

Y""^^  i5'l- P-^2-  (30)  W.  Mahni.  1.  I.  c.  2.  gles,  and 

<30ld"ibid.  Mercians. 

coafts 
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A.D. 449.  coafts    of  Britain,    at    different  times,  and  ur.der    dif- 
t )  600.     ferent  leaders,  whofe  names  and   adlicns  have  not  been 
^*''"^''***^  preferved  in  hiftory  (32).     By  degrees,  however,  thefe 
unwelcome  guefts  gained  fo  firm   a  footing,   and  pene- 
trated fo  far  into  the  country,  that  three  of  their  chief- 
tains aflumed  the  title  of  kings,   and  founded  three  other 
fmall  kingdoms  m  the  eaft  and  midland  parts  of  Britain. 
Thefe  w^ere  the  kingdoms  of  the  Eafl-Saxons,  the  Eafl- 
•Angles,  and  Mercians.     The  territories  which  compof- 
ed  the    kingdom  of  the    Eaft-Saxons,  were  chiefly  dif- 
membered  from  that  of  Kent  •,  and  confifted  of  the  coun- 
ties of  EfTex,  Middlefex,  and  part  of  Hsrtfordfhire  :    its 
firft  monarch  was  named  Erkenwin  ;  bul  the  time  when 
he  began  to  reign,  and  the  a^bions  which  he  performed, 
are  equally  unknown  (33).     The  kingdom  of  the  Eaft- 
Angles   confifted  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk :    its  firft    king  was  Uffa,  who  began  his 
reign  A.  D.   ?;75  ;    and    from   him   all  his  fucceflbrs  in 
that  kingdom  had  the  furname  of  Uffans.    The  kingdom 
of  the  Mercians  comprehended  all  the  middle  counties 
of  England  to  the  eafl  of  the  Severn,  and  fouth  of  York- 
fhire  and  Lancafhire  :  its  firft  fovereign  was  Creda,  who 
began   his  reign  A.  D.  585  (34)-     The  princes    who 
reigned  in  thefe  three  petty  kingdoms  in  the  fixth  cen- 
tury, performed  nothing  worthy  of  being   recorded  in 
hiftory. 
Kingdom        Though  a  colony    of  Saxons   (as  hath  been   already 
of  North-   mentioned)  had  fettled  on  the  eaft   coaft  of  Britain,  be- 
]and^^~      tween   the  walls    of  Severus  and  Antoninus  Pius,  not 
founded,     long  after  the  miid die  of  the  fifth  century,  w^e  know  very 
little  of  the  hiftory  of  that  colony  for  the  greateft  part 
of  a  century  after  their  arrival.     Thefe  Saxons  being  at  a 
great  diftance  from   their  countrymen  in  the  fouth,  and 
furrounded  with  enemies  on  all  hands,  continued  long 
in  a  weak    condition ;    and  being    alfo  under  the  com- 
rnand  of  feveral  petty  chieftains,  none  of  thefe   had  the 
prefumption  to  alfume  the  name  oiking  (35).     At  length, 
however,  they  received   a  very  pow-erful  reinforcement 
from  Germany  in  a  fleet  of  fifty  fhips,  which  arrived  at 
riamborough  A.  D.  547,  under  the  command  of  Ida  j 

(3a)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  2. 

(33)   h\.   ib-.d.  (34)  Id.  ibid. 

{is)  W.  Malmf.  1.  i.  c.  3. 

who. 
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who,  being  a  prince  of  great  wifdom  and  valour,  affum-  A.  D.  44^, 
ed  the  royalty,  and  founded  the  kingdom  ofNorthum-  fo  600. 
berland,  or  rather  of  Bernicia,  foon  after  his  arrival  (36;.  ^''■**^<-***-' 
The  caftle  of  Bamburgh,  built  by  Ida,  was  the  capital  of 
this  moft  northerly  kingdom  of  the  Saxons ;  which  com- 
prehended not  only  the  prefent  county  of  Northumber- 
land, but  the  counties  of  the  Merfe  and  the  three  Lo- 
thians,  or  the  whole  eaftern  coaft  of  the  ancient  Roman 
province  of  Valentia.  ^lla,  another  Saxon  chieftain, 
having  fubdued  all  the  country  between  the  Humber 
and  the  Tyne,  founded  another  little  ftate  in  thefe  parts, 
which  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Deira  (37).  Thefe 
two  kingdoms  were  united,  not  long  after,  in  the  per- 
fon  of  Ethelfrid,  the  grandfon  of  Ida;  who  married 
Acca,  the  daughter  of  ^lia  ;  and  having  expelled  her 
brother  Edwin,  added  his  territories  to  his  own,  and 
thereby  founded  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land  (38.) 

In  this  manner  were  the  feven  Saxon  kingdoms,  com-  The  hep- 
monly  called  the  heptarchy.y  founded  in   that  part  of  Bri-  tarchy 
tain,  which  foon  after  began  to  be  called  England^  from  gj"^^  ^° 
the  Angles,  which  were  the  moft  numerous  and  pov/er- 
ful  tribe  of  the  Saxons  (39"^. 

Before  we  profecute  the  hiftory  of  thefe  Saxon  king- 
doms any  further,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  very 
ihort  view  of  the  ftate  of  the  other  nations  who  inhabit- 
ed Britain  in  this  period,  and  of  the  moft  important 
events  which  happened  among  thefe  nations. 

Though  the  Saxons  had  by  degrees  difpoflelTed  the  Br-tifh 
Britons  of  the  moft  valuable  part  of  their  country,  in  '^^tes. 
which  they  had  erected  {^ycn  kingdoms ;  yet  that  un- 
happy people  ftill  continued  to  poffefs  a  very  large  tracl; 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  Britain,  extending  from  the  Land's- 
end  to  the  frith  of  Clyde.  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  country  were  defcended  from  the  fame  anceftors, 
fpoke  the  fame  language,  pro  felled  the  fame  religion, 
and  were  in  all  refpe6ls  the  fame  people,  excer.t  that 
they  were  not  united  under  one  fovereign,  which  would 
have  rendered  them  invincible,  but  fubjedied  to  a  pro- 
digious number  of  petty  tyrants^  who  v/ere  almoft  con- 

(31^)  Cbron.  Saxon,  p.    19.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  2.  c,  3. 
(37)  Bedge  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.2.  c,  1.     Annal.  Beverl.  p.  ^8. 
(38J  W.  Malnif.  1.  I  c.  3.  {39)  Cduid.  Britan.  p.  16^. 

ftantly 
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^.  D.  44^,  ftantly  at  war  with  one  another,  and  feldom  joined  their 
to  600,     forces   to  refift  the   common  enemy.     Gildas,  the  moll 

^^'"-^^^"^  a\icient  of  our  hiftorians,  who  was  him^felf  a  Briton, 
and  flouriOicd  in  thofe  times,  gives  a  moil  (hocking  eha- 
ratler  of  five  of  thefe  princes,  who  were  cotemporaries, 
and  domineered  in  their  feveral  diftrifts  over  their 
wretched  fubjc£ls  (40)  It  would  be  highly  improper, 
on  many  accounts,  to  fwell  this  work  with  laboricus 
inveftigations  of  the  genealogies  of  thofe  ancient  Britiili 
prii\ces,  or  minute  details  of  their  mutual  wars,  which 
could  not  be  rendered  either  iniLructive  or  entertaining. 
If  any  of  our  readers  hive  a  taile  for  fuch  inquiries, 
they  may  confult  the  works  quoted  below  (41).  It  is 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  in  this  extenfive  tract  ofcoun- 
trv  there  were  four  confiderable  ftates  or  principalities 
.  in  this  period,  viz.  thofe  of  Cornwall,  South- Wales, 
North- Wales,  and  Cumberland.  In  each  of  thefe  ftates 
there  was  commonly  one  prince  who  was  m.ore  power- 
ful than  the  other  chieftains  or  heads  of  clans,  and  had 
fome  degree  of  authority  over  them,  though  each  of 
thefe  chieftains  was  a  kind  of  fovereign  in  his  own  little 
diilria. 

i  hat  part  of  Britain  which  lay  on  the  north  fide  of 

the^Scots     the  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  of  the  friths  of  Forth 

and  Pitls  '.  and  Clyde,  w^as  inhabited,  in  this  period,  by  tvro  war- 
like nations,  the  Scots  and  Pi6ts ;  tlie  form.er  poilefling 
the  weftern,  and  the  latter  the  eaftern  divifion  of  that 
country.  Thefe  nations  made  a  confiderable  figure  in 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  by  their  frequent 
incurfions  into  the  Roman  provinces,  which  are  record- 
ed by  the  Greek  and  Roman  MTiters  ;  but  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons, 
vv^e  lofe  fight  of  them  almoil  entirely  for  fome  time  ; 
and  their  hiflory  becomes  rem.arkably  obfcure  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  This  obfcurity  is  not  owing  to  tlieir 
having  performed  no  actions  worthy  of  remembrance 
in  this  period,  but  either  to  their  having  had  no  hiftori- 
ans to  preferve  the  memory  of  thofe  aftions,  or  to 
their  having  loft  the  works  of  thofe  hiftorians,  by  the  in- 

(40)  Epiftola  Gild^,  p.  i,  a,  3. 

(41)  ijv.  Bo'-lafe's  antiq.  Corjuvall,  c.  13.  Mr.  Rowland's 
IVIon?'  antiqua,fe6l.  T  I.  p  134.  Harding's  Chron. Mr.  Vau^han's 
D'.fi'ert?)t;on  on  BritiHi  chronol.  and  Britifti  antiquities  revived. 
Carte's  Hilt.  vol.  I.  p.  210,  &:c.  ^     , 

juries 
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juries  of    time,     and  various   accidents    (42).       Prom  A.  D.  449, 
the  time  of  the  battle  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons  on     ^^  ^*^' 
one   fide,  and  the  Scots    and   Picls  on  the  other,  near  '•*''*v"'*-^ 
Stamford,  A.  D.    449,    to^  the  beginning   of  the  fixth 
century,  v/e  know  very  little  with  certainty  of  the   hif- 
tory  of  thefe  two   laft   nations.     It   is  highly  probable, 
that,  during    this   period,  they  were  engaged  in  warr. 
againfl  each  other,  or  againfl  their  common  enemies  the 
Saxons  fettled  between  the  walls :  but   v/e  have  no  au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  particulars  of  thefe  wars.     Many 
modern  writers  have  indeed"  filled   up  this  chafm  in  the 
annals  of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  with  formal  de- 
tails of  the  names,  aclions,  characters,  and  fucceffions 
of  the  kin^s  of  the  Scots.     But  as    a  little  truth  is  of 
more  value    in    hiilory  than  many  fables,  we  ihall  not 
abufe    our  readers  with   a  repetition  of  thefe  fabulous, 
or  at  bed  uncertain  tales  (4  sl- 
it muiL,  hovv^ever,  be  acknowdedged,  that  thougn  w^e  Fergus 
do  not  know  the   particulars  of  thofe  wars   which  were  King  of 
carried  on  by  the  Scots  and  Pift s  in  the  latter  part  of  Scots, 
the   fifth  century,  it  feems  very  probable,  that  the  Scots 
gained   forne   advantages    in  thefe  wars,  extended  their 
territories,  and  became  a  more  powerful  and  better  re- 
gulated nation,  than  they  had   been    in    any  form.er  pe- 
riod.    For  there  is  fufticient  evidence,  from  feveral  mo- 
numents of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Scotland,  which  have 
efcaped  all  the    injuries  of  time,  and  the  rage  of  ene- 
mies, that    about  the  beginning    of  the    fixtli  century, 
mofh  probably  A.  D.  503,  all  the  different  clans  of  the 
Scots  in   Britain  were  united  and  formed  into  one  na- 
tion, by  Fergus  the  .  fon  of  Erth,  who  was  certainly  the 
firft  monarch  of  the  ScQts  nation  of  wliofe   cxiftence  we    # 
have  any  tolerable  evidence  (44). 

The  dominions  of  this  iirfl  king  of  Scots  are  defcribed  Bour.da- 
by  two  of  our  moft  ancient  chronicles,  in  thefe  words  :  '''5^'  of  the 
"  Fergus  filius  Erth  fuit  primius  qui  de  femine  Chonare  '^|"g^o"^s 
"  fufcepit  regnum   Albajiive,  z.  e.  a  monte   Drumalban  Scorrand 
"  ufque    ad  mare  Hibernia,  et  ad  Inche-Gall."     The  Pi'^s. 
fea  of  Ireland  is  a  boundary  which  needs  no  explanation. 
The  weftern  illands  of  Scotland  are  called  Jnche-Galle 

(42)  Seelnnes's  critical  effay,  vol.  2.  p.  54S— 5B6. 
(4?)  See  Fordun,  Boece,   M?jor,  Buchanan,  Maitiand,  &c. 
(44)  See  the  four  old  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  pub- 
lifhed  by  father  Innes,  in  his  Appendix,    No.  4,  5,  6,  7. 

by 
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^.D.  449 1  by  the  Highlanders  of  the  continent  to  this  day.  The 
to  600.  Qjjjy  queftion  is  concerning  the  mountain  Drumaiban, 
''^^'^-'^'^^  the  eaftern  boundary  of  this  firft  kingdom  of  the  Scots, 
which  is  believed,  by  our  moft  intelligent  antiquaries, 
to  be  that  ridge  of  high  mountains  which  runs  all  the 
way  from  Lochlomond,  near  Dumbarton,  on  the  weft, 
to  the  frith  of  Tayne,  on  the  eaft  (4^).  AU  the  reft  of 
Scotland,  to  the  north  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  the 
wall  of  Antoninus,  was  in  the  pofteftion  of  the  Pi61:5, 
and  conftituted  the  Piclifh  kingdom,  M^hich  was  at  leaft 
as  ancient  as  that  of  the  Scots,  though  its  antiquities 
are  ftill  more  obfcure,  occafioned  by  the  total  fubverfion 
of  that  kingdom,  and  deftru6lion  of  all  the  ancient  mo- 
numents of  its  hiftory,  in  the  ninth  century. 
Kings  cf  Fergus  I.  king  of  Scots,  according  to  the  only  authen- 
the  Scots,  tic  monuments  of  our  ancient  hiftory,  reigned  three 
years;  and  dying  A.  D.  506,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Domangart,  or  Dongard ;  who  reigned  five  years,  and 
was  fucceeded,  A.  D.  511,  by  his  fon  Congal  (46). 
This  laft  prince,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  dy^ 
ing  A.  D.  535)  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Gauran, 
who  reigned  twenty-two  years.  Though  Gauran,  at 
his  death,  left  a  fon  named  Edhan^  he  was  fucceeded 
by  his  nephew  Conal,  the  fon  of  Congal,  who  reigned 
fourteen  years,  and  died  A.  D.  571.  The  later  Scots 
hiftorians,  Fordun,  Boece,  Major,  and  Buchanan,  who 
are  mere  moderns  in  comparifon  of  thofe  remote  ages, 
have  inferted  feveral  kings  between  Fergus  and  his  great- 
grandfon  Edhan  the  fon  of  Gauran,  whofe  names  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  genuine  and  really  anci^ 
ent  monuments,  who  are  therefore  to  be  confidered  as 
the  creatures  of  their  own  invention  (47).  Thefe  wri- 
ters have  alfo  afcribed  a  variety  of  actions  and  adven- 
tures to  all  thefe  princes,  real  and  imaginary  (which  may 
be  feen  in  their  works),  for  which  they  feem  to  have 
had  little  or  no  authority,  and  which,  on.  that  account, 
merit  little  or  no  attention  from  the  friends  of  truth 
and  genuine  hiftory. 
Aldan  Edhan,  or  Aidan,  the  fon  of  Gauran,  fucceeded  his 

l<ing   of     coufm    Conal  the  fon  of  Congal,  A.  D,  571.     A  few 

jamt 

C4c)  Dr,  M'Pherron*s  Differtation,  diff.  t8,  p.  3^^2. 

(46)  See  the  ancitnt  chronicles,   apud.  Innes,    Appen.  No.  4^ 

5,  6. 

(47)  Innes's  Critical  Ellays,  vol.  a.  p.  689,  &c. 
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faint  rays  of  liglit  now  begin  to  appear  in  the  hiftory  of  A.  D.  449, 
the    Scots.     The   name,    and   fome   of  the  actions   of     '^^  ^°^' 
Aidan,  are  mentioned  by  feveral  ancient  authors,  who 
are  not  unworthy  of  credit,  and  who  lived   at  no   great 
diflance  from  the  times  in  which  he  il.ourilhed.     On  the 
death  of  Conal,  Aidan  returned  from  Ireland  (where  he 
had  lived  fome  years  in   a  kind  of  exile),  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  throne,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  St.  Co- 
iumba,  who  was,  at  that  time,  the  great  oracle   of  the 
Scots  and  Pid:s,  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  matters  (48). 
Soon  after  his  acceffion,  he   eftablifned   a  more   regular 
'adminiitration  of  juftice  in  his  dominions,  and  exerted 
himlelf  in   fuppreffing    feveral   bands    of  robbers  with 
which  the  country  was   infeiled   (49).     While  he    was 
thus  employed,'^a  war  broke  out  between  him  and  Brude 
king  of  the  Pitts,  who  refufed  to  deliver  up  certain  fu- 
gitives from  juflice,  who  had  taken  fhelter  in  his   terri- 
tories :  a  battle    was  fought   near   Dunkeld,    in    which 
Aidan  obtained  the  viftory,  but  with  the.   lofs  of  one  of 
his  fons,  and  many  of  his  fubje£ls.     St.   Columba,  who 
was  equally  revered  by  both  the.  Caledonian  monarchs, 
hearing  of  thefe  fcenes  of  flaughter  with  much  concern, 
interpofed    his    good    oihces,    and     brought     about     a 
peace    (50).     Aidan,    after  this,    was  engaged  in   two 
fucceflive  wars,  againll  Brude   king  of  the   Pi6ts,  and 
Ethelfred   king    of   the  Northumbrian  Saxons  j   in  the 
courfeof  which  feveral  bloody  battles  were  fought  with 
various  fuccefs  (51).     In  the  lail  of  thefe  battles,  which 
happened  A.  D.  603,  at  a  place  called  Dogfafiane,  be- 
ing deferted  by  his   allies  the  Strathcluyd  or  Cumbrian 
Britons,,  he  received  a  total  overthrow,  in  which  he  loil 
the  greateft  part  of  his  army  (52).     The  good  old  king 
did    not   long    furvive    this  grievous   difafter,  but    died 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  605,  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  feventy-eighth  of  his  age  (53). 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Pic-^ 
tifh  princes  who  flourilhed  in  that  period  which  is  the 

(4§)  ^gvgia,  p.  43.     BoetFiiuG  Scot.  Hift.  1.  8.     Buchan.  1.  5, 
(+9)  Id.  ibid. 

(50)  Ogygk,  p.  43.     Eoethi^-s  Scot.  Rilh  1.  8.     Buchan.  1.  5, 
Aaamnan.   Vit.  S.  Columb.  1.  r.  c.  7 

(51)  See  Biograph.  Britan.y.  i.  p.  6^. 
{52)  Bedae  Hift.  Ecclef.  1."  i.  c.  34.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  24.. 
(53)  Id.  ibid.  ' 
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A.D.6oa,  fubjea:  of  this    feaion,    except    their    names,    and   the 
to  80 1.  '  length  of  their  reigns,  which  have  been  preferved  in  an 
■  ancient  chronicle,  pubhfhed  by  Mr.  Innes,  in  his  Criti- 
cal Eflay  on  tlie  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scotland  (.54). 


SECTION    JL 

The  civil  and  military  hij%ry  of  Great  Britain^  from  A.  B. 
600  to  the  acceffion  of  Egbert^  i^e  firfi  Englifh  monarchy 
A.  D.  801. 

ZxT  the  beginning  of  the   feventh    century,    alt   the 
'^'^- ^°°' fouth  and  eaflT  coafls  of  Britain,  from  Cornwall  to  the 
Vj  frith  of  Forth,  were  poffefled  by  various   tribes   of  Sax- 
c^       of    ons,  lutes,  and  Angles,  divided  into  feven  petty  ftates 
Britain,      or  kingdoms,  viz.  thofe    of  Weilex,  Suifex,  Kent,  Ef- 
fex,  Eaft-Anglia,  Mercia,    and  Northumberland-     The 
eaft  coafts  of  Caledonia,  from  the  frith  of  Forth  to  Caith- 
nefs,  were  occupied  by  the  Pi£fs,  now   united  into  one 
kingdom  ,  and  the  north  and  well   coajls  of  that  coun- 
try, from  Caithnefs  to  the  frith  of  Clyde,  with  the  ad- 
jacent  illands,    were  inhabited  by  the  Scots,  now  alfo 
formed    into    one   monarchy.     Almoll    all  the   weftern 
coafts,  from  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  the   LandVend,  were 
iliil  in  the  po-Teirion  qi  the   pofterity  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, divided  into  many  little  principalities,  whofe  num- 
bers, names,  and  boundaries,  were  perpetually  chang- 
ing, by    the    divifion  of  the   territories    of   the  fathers 
among;  their  fons,  by  conquefts  and  other  accidents. 

An  iiland  inhabited  by  fo  many  fierce  and  warlike 
riations,  animated  with  the  mofl;  implacable  enmity 
againft  each  other,  derived  from  their  anceftors,  and 
every  day  more  and  more  inflamed  by  mutual  injuries, 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  fcene  of  much  confufion,  and  of 
many  wars  and  revolutions.  To  form  thefe  wars  and 
revolutions  into  one  clear,  perfpicuous,  unperplexed 
narration,  is  extremely  diiucult,  if  not  impoffibie,  though 
it  muft  be  attempted. 

(54)  App:-4id.     No,   X.  ^ 
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As^  all   the  other  fix  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-vSaxons  A  D  600, 
fell  gradually   under  the   domaiion   of  the  Weft-Saxon    ^^  ^-^• 
princes  (from  whom  Egbert,  the  firft  Engiifti   monarch,  ^-^— ^^^-'*«^ 
and  his  fucceifors,  were  defcended),  it  may  not  be  im-  J}^^  P^u" 
proper  to  give  our  firft  attention  to  the  hiftory  of  thefe  fevers! 
princes,  and  to  regulate  our   introduftion  of  the  moft  BririPn 
memorable  events  which  happened  in  ail  the  other  ftates  "^J^-  ^^~ 
of  Britain,  by  the  chronology  of  the  Weft-Saxon  king-  j-^e  chro- 
dbm.     By  this  means  the  thread  of  our  narration  will  be  nology  of' 
ureferved  unbroken,  and  fome  degree  of  unity  and  order  5.      Weft- 
mtroduced  mto  this  moit  intricate  and  perplexing  period 
of  the  hiftory  ot  Britain. 

Upon  the  death  of  Ceolwulf  king  of  WelTex,  A  D.  Cinlgefil 
611,  Cinigeftl,  his  nephew,  the  fon  of  Ceolric,  obtained  ^"^  ^^'- 
the  government  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  foon  after  alTumed  of' vv'Iiil-x^ 
his  brother  Quicelm  to  be  his  partner  in  the  throne  (i). 
Thefe  two  princes,  who  were   juftly  admired  for  the 
warmth  and  conftancy  of  their  fraternal  affections,  de- 
feated the  Britons  m\.  D.  614,  atBeamdune,  now  Bamp- 
ton,  in  Devonfliire  (2). 

At  the  acceffion  of  Cinigefil  to  the  p-overnment  of  Fthelfred 
Weffe^,  Ethelfred  king  of  Northumberland  was  the  moft  %'"^  ^^ 
powerful  and  enterprifmg  prince  among  the  Anglo-Sax- jjJJ.!^^^^~ 
ons.  Having  married  Acca,  the  daughter  of  Alia  king 
of  Deira,  he  got  pofiefTion  of  that  kingdom  on  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law,  AD.  588,  thougli  Alia  left  an  in- 
fant-fon  nam.ed  Edivin,  who  lived  many  years  in  exile, 
and  became  afterwards' very  famous  (3),  Ethelfred  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  Athelric  in  the  kingdom  of  Bernicea, 
A.  D^.  590,  and  by  that  means  united  the  two  Northnm- 
brian  kingdoms  into  one.  After  the  great  viclory  which 
he  obtained  over  Aidan  king  of  Scots,  A.  D.  603,  he 
had  leifure  to  purfus  his  ambitious  fchemes  for  the  en- 
largement of  his  dominions,  without  dreading  any  in- 
terruption from  the  north.  Accordingly  he  engaged  in 
a  long  war  againft  the  neighbouring  Britifii  princes;  in 
the  courfe  of  which  he  obtained  a  great  victory  over  Broc- 
maii,  king  of  Powis,  near  Chefter,  A.  D.  613.  Broc- 
mail,  before  the  battle,  had  perfuaded  1250  of  the  monks 
of  Banchor  to  accompany  his  army,  and  pray  for  his  fuc- 
cefs,  promifnig  them  his  protedion.  Ethelfred  made 
his  lirft  attack  upon  thefe  monks,  and  flew  no  fewer  than 

(0  Chmn.  Saxcm.  p.  2,5. 
■   {z)  Id.  ibid.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  2.     W.  M.Imr.  c.  2. 
(.5}  VV.  Malmf  c,  3. 
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to  So  I      1200  of  them  ;  which  (truck  fuch  terror  Into  the  Britifh 

^*^">r-*i^  army,  that  they  fled,  after  a  very  feeble  refiftance  (4)^ 
By  this  viiElory  the  city  of  Chefter,  and  the  adjacent 
country,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  conqueror. 
Edwin  re-  Though  Ethelfred  was  thus  fuccefsful  in  his  martial 
covers  the  enterprifes,  he  was  far  from  being  eafy  in  his  mind. 
kni^dom  Pj-jj^^e  Edwin,  his  Injured  brother-in-law,  and  lawful 
umber-  l^eir  to  one  half  of  his  dominions,  had  efcaped  all  his 
land.  fnares,  and  was  now  grown  up   to  man's  eitate.     This 

prince  had  been  carried  in  his  infancy,  by  fome  friends 
of  his  family,  to  the  court  of  Cadvan  prince  of  North 
Wales,  where  he  was  educated  ;  but  an  unfortunate  quar- 
rel having  happened  between  him  and  Cadwallon,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Cadvan,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
territories  of  that  prince  (5).  After  this  he  wandered 
for  fome  time  from  place  to  place,  in  continual  fear  and 
danger  from  the  machinations  of  Ethelfred,  till  at  length 
he  found  an  afylum  in  the  court  of  Ceorl  king  of  Mer- 
cia.  'Here  he  continued  fome  years,  married  Quoen- 
burga,  daughter  of  Ceorl ;  and  by  her  had  two  fons,  Os^ 
fred  and  Eodfred.  But  not  finding  himfelf  fecure  from 
the  power  of  his  unrelenting  perfecutor,  even  in  the 
court  of  his  father-in-law,  he  retired  from  thence,  and 
put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  Redwald  king  of  Eaft-An- 
glia,  who  promifed  him  his  protection.  Redwald  was 
by  far  the  beft  and  greateft  prince  that  ever  governed  the 
little  kingdom  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  and  for  fome  time  re- 
lifted  all  the  threats  and  promifes  of  Ethelfred.  At 
length,  however,  thefe  promifes  became  fo  tempting, 
and  the  danger  of  rejsfting  them  appeared  fo  great,  that 
Redwald's  refolution  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  making  a  f  crifice  of  his  honour  to  his  interefty 
by  delivering  up  hisroyai  gueft  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
my. Edwin  received  a  fecret  intimation  of  his  danger 
from  a  faithful  friend,  who  advifed  him  to  make  his 
efcape  :  but  this  unhappy  prince,  being  weary  of  a  wan- 
dering life,  and  not  knov/ing  whither  to  fly,  or  whom  to 
truft,  refolved  calmly  to  wait  tlie  event,  without  betray- 
ing any  diftruft  of  his  protector.  This  proved  a  fortu- 
nate refolution  -,  for  Redwald  having  communicated  his 

(4>  Bed^  Kilt.  Ecclef.  1.  2.  c.  2. 

(<)  Vaughan's  DiiTertat.  on  Britifn  Chronol. 

thoughts 
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thoughts  concerning  Edwin  to  his  queen,  that  princefs  A.D. 
painted  the  infamy  of  betraying  his  friend  in  fuch  ftrong  ^o%qi, 
colours,  that  he  changed  his  mind,  and  determined  to  '^-^^'^^^ 
affift  him  in  recovering  his  kingdom.  With  this  view  he 
raifed  an  army  with. all  poffible  fecrecy  and  expedition, 
and  marched  dire6lly  into  Northum-berland.  Ethelfred 
was  greatly  alloniflied  at  this  unexpected  attack  ;  but  be* 
ing  full  of  courage,  and  truiiing  to  his  good  fortune, 
which  had  never  yet  forfaken  him,  he  collected  a  fmall 
army  in  haile^  with  which  he  met  his  enemies  on  the  eafl 
banlis  of  the  river  Idle.  Redwald  had  drav/n  up  his  army 
in  excellent  order  in  three  bodies  ;  the  firft  of  which  was 
commianded  by  his  eldeft  fon,  named  Rawer,  the  fecond 
by  him.felf,  and  the  third  by  Edwin.  Ethelfred  made  a 
furious  attack  upon  the  firfl  of  thefe  bodies,  and  killed 
its  commander  with  his  own  hand.  Encouraged  with 
this  fuccefs,  he  rafnly  ruflied  upon  the  fecond  divifion  -, 
where  he  was  overpovv^ered  and  flain,  and  all  his  army 
cut  in  pieces.  This  victory  was  fo  complete,  that  Ed- 
win met  with  no  further  refiftance,  but  took  peaceable 
polTeffion  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Northumberland, 
A.D.  617,  Ethelfred's  feven  fons  having  abandoned 
their  country,  and  iled  into  Scotland  (6). 

Edwin,  educated    in  the  fchooi    of   adverfity,  proved  Edwin 
one  of  the  bed  andgreateft  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  (7}.  ^5r.^5-^^  ^" 
He  ePcabliihed  the  m.Oil  perfe£t  police  and  regular  admi-  ^{^^-^^ 
niilration    of  jufdce  in  his    ov/n    dominions,  and  was, 
either  through  love  or  fear,  refpecled,  and  in   fome  de- 
gree obeyed,  by  all  the  other  princes  of  the  Heptarchy  (8). 
Ouicelm,  king  of  the  Y/eft-S axons,  bore  this  fuperiori- 
ty  of  Edwin's  with  the  greateft  impatience,  and  attempt- 
ed to  deftroy   him   by   the   moft  diihonourable  means. 
He  fent  one   Eumer  as  his  ambaifador  to  Edwin,  A.  D. 
626,  with  inftruclions  to  kill  that  prince  with  a  poifon- 
ed  dagger,  which   he  carried  concealed  under  his   robe. 
When  this  pretended  ambaifador.  but  real  aflaffin,  w^s 
introduced  to  an  audience  of  the  Northumibrian  monarch 
in  his  palace  at  Aldby,_  o;i   tlie    banks  of  the  river  Der- 
went,    he  pulled  out  his  dagger  in  the  midft  of  his  lia- 
ranguc,  and  aimed  a  violent  blow  at  the  king ;  who  was 

(6)  Chron.  Sax.  p.   27,      Beds  Kift.   Eccl.  1.  2.  c.  12.     Hen. 
Hunt.  1.  2.  W.  Malnif.  c.  5. 

(7)  This  prince  was  molt  probably  the   founder   of  the  cafile 
and  city  cf  E;  inburgh,  which  was  anciently  called  Ed'winfburgh. 

(8)  Beds  L-iift,  Ecclef.  I.  2.  c.  14.     W.  Malfra.  1.  \.  c  5. 
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A.  D. 600,  on    this   occafion  preferved  from  certain  death,  by  the 
to  801.     generous  heroic  aiFe6l  ion  of  Lilla,  one   of  his  courtiers, 
'^-""^v-*"^  who  intercepted  the    blov/  with  his  own  body,  and   fell 
down  dead  on  the  fpot.     The  treacherous  murderer  was 
foon  difpatched  by  the  guards,    though  he   flew  another 
of  tiie  king's  fervants,  named  Frodheri,  in  the  fcuffle  (9). 
Edwin,  juflly    incenfed  at   this   bafe   attempt   upon  his 
life,  marched  an   arm.y  into  the  territories  of  the  Weft- 
Saxo»8,  and  took  a  f eve  re  revenge  (10). 
War  be-         Edwin    had  l^itherto  been  fuccefsful    in  all  his  enter- 
>vif>^"M  -   '  prifes,  and   victorious    over  all  his  enemies ;  but  a  dan- 
Penda        gerous    and    formidable    rival    now  appeared    upon  the 
Jji'n:  ^^      ftage.     This  was  Penda,  grandfon  of  Creda,  v/ho  mount- 
^^^^^'      ed  the  throne  of  Mercia  A.  D.  626.     Penda  was  one  of 
the  fierceft  and  moft  bloody  tyrants,  that  ever  difgraced 
rovaltv,  and  though  he  was  fifty  years  of  age    when  he 
began  his  reign,  he  lived  to  be  the  deftrudlion  of  many 
excellent  princes,  and  the  author  of  many  calamities  to 
his  country  (11).     He  flew  in  battle  no  fewer  than  three 
kings   of  the   Eail-Angles,  Sigbert,  Egric,  and   Annas, 
who   were   unhappily    his   neighbours   and    cotempora- 
ries  (12).     He  invaded  the   territories  of  the    two  bro- 
thers, kings  of  Wefiex,  and  fought  a  bloody  battle  againfl 
them  near  Cirencefter,  which  was  ended  by  night,    be- 
fore vi-ilory  had  declared  on  either  lide.     Next  morning, 
finding  that  he  had  fuftained  a  great  lofs  of  men  in  the 
preceding  battle,  he    confented  to  make  peace  with  the 
royal  brothers,  that  he    might  be  at  leifure  to   turn  his 
whole  forces    againil   Edwin    king  of  Northumberland, 
his    moil    powerful  rival,    and  chief  object  of  his  ma- 
lice (13).     To   fecure  his  fuccefs  in  this   enterprife,  he 
-ent<ircd  into  an  alliance  with  Cadwallon  prince  of  A¥ales, 
who  had  not  yet  forgotten  his  quarrel  with  Edvrin  in  his 
youth.     Thefe  tv/o   princes  having  united  their   forces, 
invnded    Northumberland  with  a    very  great  army,  and 
defeated  and  killed  Edwin    near  Hatfield,    on  06lober 
j'^Uij  A.  D.  633  (14).     This    defeat   was    exceedingly 
fatal  to  the  armv,  the  family,  and  dominions  of  Edwin  ; 
his  army  bemg  almoll  entirely  cut  in  pieces  in  the  action  *, 
his  children  either  flain  in  the  battle,  or  driven  into  exile, 

i    (9)  B-'i*  H.fl.  Ecclef.  1.  2.  c.  9  ( lo)  Id.  ibid. 

.  t:    (11)   V*'.  Milmf.  1.  1.  c.  3.  (is.)  Id.  ibid. 

|f3)  Ben.  Hunt.  1.  a.  (14)  Chi-ou.  Saxon,  p.  29, 

and 
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and  his  dominions  defolated  by  the  ferocious  conquerors  A.D.  600, 
with  fire  and  fword  (15).  to  801. 

After  Penda  and  Cadwallon  had  returned  into  theit  w»*v— i*J 
own  dominions  from  that  fcene  01  defolation  which  they  ^I'^^jl"^  °^ 
had  occafioned  in  the  north,  Ofric,  a  coufm  of  Edwin's,  ^g^iaTid 
feized  the  kingdom  of  Deira ;  znd  Eanfred,  the  eldeft  concinued. 
fon  of  Ethelfred,  returning  from  Scotland,  was  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Bernicia  (16).  But  thefe  princes  did  not 
long  enjoy  their  dignity,  being  both  killed  by  Cadwallon 
in  the  year  634  ;  a  year  which  was  efteemed  unfortu- 
nate and  accurfed  by  the  people  of  Northumberland,  even 
in  the  days  of  Venerable  Bede,  on  account  of  the 
apoflafy  and  death  of  thefe  two  kings,  and  the  many- 
direful  calamities  which  befel  their  fubjefts  (17). 
Cadwallon,  v/ho  had  been  the  chief  author  of  thefe  ca- 
lamities, was  not  much  longer  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
cr^el  delight  which  he  took  in  deftroying  his  fellow- 
creatures.  For  Ofwald,  the  fecond  fon  of  Ethelfred, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  with  whom  he  returned 
from  Scotland,  collected  a  fmall  army  of  brave  and  refo- 
lute  men,  who  were  determined  to  deliver  their  country, 
or  perifh  in  the  attempt.  With  this  little  army  he  af- 
faulted,  defeated,  and  flew  Cadwallon,  at  a  place  called 
Hefenjie/dj  now  Befifield,  in  Northumberland,  A.  D. 
635  (18).  By  this  great  victory,  Ofwald  obtained  pof- 
feffion  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  which 
he  foon  reftored  to  its  former  profperity  by  his  wife  and 
mild  adminiftration. 

We  are  not   informed  in  what  manner  the  ever-reft-  Wars  be- 
lefs  and  turbulent  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  was  employ-  tween  Of- 
ed  in  this  interval.     But  at  length  obferving  that  Ofwald,  ^f  ^q^!^'"^ 
king  of  Northumberland,  had   arrived   at  a  degree  ofthumber^ 
power  and  profperity  equal  to  that  of  his  great  predecef-  land  and 
for  Edv/in,  his  jealoufy  v/as  awakened,  and  he  refolved  ^^^"^* 
on  his  deilru£tion.     To  accomplifn  this  he  declared  war 
againft  him,  which  was  carried  on  for  fome  years  with 
various  fuccefs.     At   laft  a  decifive  battle  was  foup-ht  on 
Auguft  5th,  A.D.  642, at  aplacecalledriM'/^?^///6,ln  which 
the  good  king  Ofwald  v/as    defeated  and    flain,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  eleventh  of  his  reign  (19). 
Penda,  as  ufual,  made  a   cruel  ufe  of  his  vi£lory  ;    and 

(T5)  BecIfcHift.  Ecclef.  1.2.  {r6)Chron.  Saxon,  p.  30, 

.    (17)  Bee  ae  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  3.  c.  I.       .    (18J  id,  ibid,  c.  a.-  f 
(19)  Id,  ib-d.  1.3.  c.  9.  '^ 

C  2  after 
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A.  D.  600,  after  he  had  done  all  the  mifchief  he  could  In  the  open 
to  801.    country,    befieged  Bebbanburgh,     the   capital    city   of 
^"  "^*  '  ''  Bernicia.     Here  he  met  with   an   unexpe6led   repulfe, 
which   Beda    afcribes    to    the  wonder-working    pray- 
ers of  Aidan,  bilhop  of  Holy-Ifland.     After  Penda  had 
made  many  aflaults  without  iuccefs,  he  collected  an  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  wood  and  other  combullible  materials, 
which  he  piled  up    as   near  the  walls  as  poffible  ;  and 
when  he  obfeiTcd  the  wind  bearing  ftrong  towards  the 
city,  he    fet  fire  to  the  pile,    in  hopes   of  burning  the 
town.     But  when  the  flames  were  furmounting  the  walls, 
and  threatening   all  within  them  with  deftru£lion,  the 
wind  fuddenly  changed,  and  blew  them  with  ftill  great- 
er violence  on  the  befiegers,  burning  fome   of  them  to 
death,  and  obliging  the  reft  to  fly  (20).     After  the  death 
of  Ofwald,  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  was  again  divid- 
ed, Ofwi  his  brother  fucceeding  him  in   Bernicia,  and 
Ofwin  his  couiin  in  Deira. 
Wars  be-       Cinigefil  king  of  Weflex  died    A.  D.  643  (his  royal 
^"^'^^^Cen-  -bi-other  Quicelm  having  died  a  few  years  before),  and 
oAveffex,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cenwal.     This  prince,  foon 
and  Penda  after  his  acceffion,  divorced  his  queen,  v/ho  was  After  to 
knig  of      Penda  king  of  Mercia  :  an  a61:ion  which  drew  upon  him, 
^-c!^''^'^'      as  he  might  have  forefeen,  the  indignation  of  that  pow- 
erful and  impatient  monarch  ;  who  invaded  his  domini- 
ons, defeated  him  in  feveral  battles,  and  at  laft  obliged 
him  to  abandon  his  country,  and   take   fhelter  in   the 
court  of  Annas,  king  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  A.  D.645  (^i)- 
When  he  had  remained  there  about  three  years  in  exile, 
he  found  an   opportunity    of   recovering   his  kingdom, 
which  he  thenceforward  defended   v/ith    great    valour 
.^end  fuccefs,  during  a  long  reign  of  thirty-one  years  (22). 
The  furious  Fendii    being  enraged    at  Annas   for  the 
kind   reception   he   had  given  to  Cenwal  in  his  diftrefs, 
invaded  his  territories   A.  D.   654,  killed  him  in  battle, 
and  cut  aimoft  his  whole  arm.y    in  pieces   (23).     But 
heaven  was  now  preparing    to   take  vengeance  on   this 
hoary  tyrant,  and  deftroyer  of  fo  many  kings.     Though 
he  was  connected  with  Ofwi,  king  of  Northumberland, 
by  a  double  marriage  between  their  children  (Alchfred, 
the    fen  of  Ofwi,    being   married    to    Cyneburga,  the 

(7o)  Bed?eHifi:.  Ecclef.  1.  3-    c.  i6.      (2i)Chron.  Saxon,  p.  32. 
(22)  Hen.  Hunt. !.  2.  W.Malmf.  c  2.  (23)  Hen.  Hunr.  ].  2. 

daughter' 
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daughter  of  Penda,  and  Peada,  the  fon  of  Penda,to  Alch-  a.  D.  600, 
ieda,  the  daughter  of  Ofwi),  nothing  could  difTuade  to  801. 
him  from  invading  the  territories  of  that  prince.  Ofwi,  ' 
remembering  that  two  of  his  greatefl  predegefTors, 
Edwin  and  Ofwald,  had  been  flain,  and  innumerable 
calamities  brought  upon  his  country,  by  this  dreadful 
adverfary,  endeavoured  to  avert  the  impending  ftorm, 
by  offering  the  moft  valuable  prefents.  But  all  thefe 
offers  were  reje£led  with  difdain,  and  Penda  entered 
Northumberland  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  ac- 
companied by  Ethelhirc  king  of  the  Eaft-Angies,  and 
Edelwald  king  of  Deira,  his  allies,  or  rather  vafTals  5 
threatening  to  extirpate  the  whole  inhabitants  without 
exception.  Ofwi,  perceiving  that  nothing  under  hea- 
ven could  preferve  himfelf,  his  family,  -  and  fubjedf s, 
from  defi:ru£lion,  but  their  own  a£livity  and  courage, 
colle£led  all  his  forces,  and  boldly  marched  to  attack  his 
enemies,  though  greatly  inferior  to  them  in  numbers. 
The  two  hoftiie  armies  met  A.  D.  6^^,  on  the  banks  of 
a  river,  then  called  Wemiaid,  now  Broad-Arc,  v/hich 
runs  by  Leeds,  where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  5  in 
which  the  Northumbrians,  exerting  the  moft  defperate 
valour,  and  fighting  for  their  very  exiftence  as  a  nation, 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  killed  Penda  and  Ethelhirc, 
and  about  thirty  other  chieftains,  with  a  prodigious 
number  of  their  folloNVers  (24).  By  this  great  victory, 
Ofwi  not  only  preferved  his  own  dominions  from,  ruin, 
but  got  pofTellion  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Mercia  ;  the 
fouthern  part  of  which  beyond  the  Trent  he  voluntarily 
bellowed  upon  Peada,  the  eldefl:  fon  of  Penda,  and  his 
own  fon-in-law.  But  this  prince  being  flain  foon  after 
by  treachery,  Ofwi  governed  the  Mercian  territories 
about  three  years  by  his  lieutenants  ;  who  were  then  ex- 
pelled by  a  combination  of  the  nobles,  and  Wulp'here, 
the  fecond  fon  of  Penda,  was  by  them  raifed  to  the  throne 
of  Mercia  A.  D.  659  (25).  From  this  period,  Ofwi 
king  of  Northumberland  feems  to  have  lived  in  perfetl 
peace  with  Wulphere  king  of  Mercia  during  his  whole 
reign  j  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  tranquillity  prevailecC 
over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  for  many  years 
after  the  death  of  the  furious  Penda,  This  affords  us 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  taking  a  very  fhort  view  of 

(24)  BedaeHift.  Ecclef.  1.    3-  c.  24.  (25)  Id.  ibid. 

the 
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A.  V,  6co,  the  men:  important  events  which  happened  in  other  parts 
to  Sot.      q£  Britahi,  from  the   beginning  of  the   feventh  century, 

*"""'^''""**'  to  the  death  of  Cenwall  king  of  Weflex,  A.  D.  672. 

HiHory  of      Tiie  hiftory  of  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  and 

Wale-^  Cumbria,  is  exceedingly  obfcure  in  this  period.  Being 
under  the  government  of  many  petty  princes  or  chlef- 
'  tains,  they  were  almofl  engaged  in  continual  broils  and 
quarrels  amongft  themfelves  *,  which  prevented  them 
from  giving  much  difturbance  to  their  common  enemies 
the  Saxons.  Cadwallon,  the  contemporary,  enemy, 
and  conqueror,  of  Edwin  king  of  Northumberland,  was 
by  far  the  moft  powerful  of  the  Britifli  princes  of  thofe 
times;  and  after  his  death,  which  happened  A.  D.  ^35, 
the  Britons  feem  to  have  been  quite  difpirited,  and  to 
have  loft  all  hopes  of  recovering  their  country  from  the 
Saxons.  They  fouglit  indeed  feveral  battles  againil 
Cenwall  king  of  WeiTex  at  Bradford  upon  Avon,  A.  D. 
652  •,  and  another  againft  the  fame  prince  at  Pen  in  So- 
merfetihire,  A.  D.  658  ;  but  they  fought  with  little 
fpirit,  and  were  conftantly  defeated  (26). 

Continu-         Nor  is  the  hiftory  of  the  Scots   much  more   clear  and 

ed.  certain  in  this  period  than  that  of  the  Britons  -,   and  that 

of  the  Picl:s  is  alrnoft  quite  unknown.  This  acknow- 
ledgment concerning  the  Scots,  will,  perhaps,  appear 
furprifmg  and  ofFenfive  to  thofe  who  perufe  the  works 
of  Fordun,  Boethius,  Buchanan,  and  other  Scots  hif- 
torians,  and  there  find  a  regular  fuccellion  of  many  kings 
of  Scotland  in  thofe  times,  with  formal  defcriptions  of 
their  characters,  and  long  details  of  their  actions.  But 
as  all  thefe  writers  are  mere  moderns,  in  comparifon  of 
the  times  we  are  now  confidering,  and  feldom  conde- 
fcend  to  quote  their  authorities,  thofe  who  do  not  yield 
an  implicit  faith  to  all  their  narrations,  ought  not  to  be 
too  feverely  cenfured  :  and  a  writer  who  thinks  himfelf 
obligedo  to  omit  fome  of  thefe  narrations,  as  at  beft  un- 
certain, will  not  be  greatly  blamed  by  the  real  friends  of 
truth. 

Cc  .1  ;ii-  Aidan  king  of  Scots  dying  A.  D.  601;,  was  fucceeded 
by  his  eldeft  furvlving  fon  Eoach  Buydhe,  or  Eoach  the. 
Yellovv',  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  his  hair  (27).  This 
prince,  who  is  named  Eugemus  by  our  modern  hiftori- 
ans,  is  faid  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  of  the  fairious 


ed 


(26)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  33 — 39. 

{27)  See  Innes's  Effays,  Append,  No.  4. 
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St.  Columba,  who  pointed  him  out  to  his   father    Aldan  A.  P.  600, 
as  his  fucceflbr,  at  a  time  when  he  had  three   elder  fons      '■'  ^^'* 
living  (28).     Some  of  our  later  hiflorians    reprefent  Eu-  '——*'''"—' 
o-enius  as  a  peaceful,  others  as  a  warlike  prince,  conti- 
nually   fighting,  either    againfl  the  Picts   or  Saxons  :  a 
fufficient  proof  that  they  knew  nothing  with  certainty  of 
his  charafter  or  actions  (29).     The  only  thing  recorded 
of  him  with  any  tolerable  evidence  is,  that  he  gave  a  kind 
reception  and  hofpitable  entertainment  to  the  feven  fons 
of  Ethclfredking  cf  Northumberland,  who  f:ed  into  Scot- 
land with  their  fifter  Ebba,  and  many  followers,  A.  D, 
617  (3©). 

In  the  two  ancient  catalogues  of  the  kings  of  Scots,  Cominw- 
publifhed  by  Father  Innes,  Kinath-Kerr,  or  Kinath  the  ed. 
Left-handed,  the  fon  of  Conal,  is  placed  immediately 
after  Eoach  Buydhe,  and  is  faid  to  have  reigned  th\*ee 
months  :  though  all  our  modern  hifhorians,  for  what 
reafon  I  know  not,  have  inverted  this  order,  and  placed 
the  fhort  reign  of  Kenneth  before  that  of  Eugenius  (31). 
Hov/ever  this  may  be,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  Fer- 
char,  the  eldeil  fon  of  Eochbd,  or  Eugenius,  afcended 
the  throne  of  Scotland  A.  D.  622  ;  concerning  whom 
Fordun  confeiTes  he  knev/  nothing  ;  though  two  rhore 
modern  hiftorians  pretend  to  have  difcovered,  by  what 
means  they  do  not  inform  us,  that  he  was  a  very  wicked 
prince ;  and  that  being  call  into  prifon  by  his  nobility 
for  his  crimes,  he  there  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  ('^2). 

Dovenald  Breach,  or  Donald  the  Speckled,  fucceeded 
Ms  brother  Ferchar  A.  D.  632.  He  is  faid  to  have  ContIn«- 
been  a  good  prince,  and  to  have  generouily  affifted  the  ^^' 
fons  of  Ethelfred  king  of  Northumberland,  in  returning 
into  that  country,  and  recovering  their  paternal  domi- 
nions (33).  He  was  fucceeeded  A.  D.  646,  by  his 
nephew  Ferchar  Fada,  or  Ferchar  the  Long  (34). 
Though  Fordun,  the  mofh  ancient  of  the  Scots  hiftori- 
Rns,  feems  to  have  know^n  nothing  of  the  character  of 
this  prijnce,  two  of  his  fuccefibrs,  Boethius  and  Bucha- 
nan, d^fcribe  his  vices  as  particularly  as  if  they  h.9.d 
been  p^rfonally  acquainted  with  him,  and  reprefent  him 
/ 

(28)  Adamnan.  Vita  Columb.  k  1.  c.  ?• 
(29)'^Fordun,  c.  32.     Buchan.  I.  5. 

(30)  Fordun,  c.  33.     Beil?e  Hift,  Ecclt-f.  1.  2.  c.  it. 

(31)  Fordun,  c.  3r.     Buchan.  1.  5. 

(32)  Boet.  1.  9.     Buchan.  I.  5. 

(33)  Fordun,  c.  34. 
(3^}  Fordun,  c.  37. 

as 
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A.D.5ro,  as  a  monfter  of  impiety,  cruelty,  and  fenfuality    (35). 
tc  801.     ^yi^gt  credit  is  due  to  this  reprefentation,  let  the  'reader 
'*^"  ' """  '  judge.     Upon  the  death  of  Ferchar,    A.  D.   664,  Maid- 
win,  his  coufm,  the  fon  of  Dovenald  Breach,  mounted 
the  throne.     In  the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  kings  of 
Scots,  the  name  of  this  prince   is  inferted  immediately 
after    that    of   his    father,      and    before    that     of    his 
coufin  Ferchar    (36).     But  Fordun   and    his    follov/ers 
have   changed  this  order  of  fucceffion,  without  giving 
any  reafons  for  the  change.     Maldwin  is  reprefented  by 
all  our  hillorians  as  a  wife  and  good  prince^  who  govern- 
ed his  own  fubje£ls  with  prudence  and  juilice,  and  main- 
tained peace  with  all   his  neighbours   (3  7).     In  the  fifth 
year  of  this  king's  reign,  a  moft  dreadful  peftilence  raged 
in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  except  among  the  Scots  and 
Pifts.;  of  which  Fordun  gives  a  particular  account  from 
.  Adamnan    abbot    of    Jona,    who    fiourifhed    in    thofe 
times  (38),     Maldwin  ended  his  life  and  reign   A.  Do 
■  684. 
H'ftorv  of      The  civil    and  military  hidory  of  the  Pi£iifh  nation 
the    ?i5t  •  (who  poffelTed  tlie  eaftern  and  herb  part  of  Caledonia), 
^1        O  from  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century  to  the  death 
t.\e<:T\  the  of  Maldwin  king  of  Scots,  is  entirely  loft,  except  the 
S:^xu-MF       names  of  their  kings,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Appen- 
aad  bcotf:.  ^j^^     Before  we  take  our  leave  of  the  north  for  fom.e 
time,  it  may  not  be  Improper  to  take  notice,  that  from 
the  death  of  Aidan  king  of  Scots  A.  D.  605,  to  the  death 
of  Maldwin  A.  D.  684,  an  uninterrupted  peace  fubfifted 
between  the  Scots  and  Saxons  ;  a  thing   not  very  com- 
mon between  two  fuch  fierce   and   warlilje   neighbours. 
The  reafons  of  this  long  ceiTation  of  hoftilities  feem  to 
have  been  thefe  :  The  Scots   were  fo    much  weakened 
^nc.  difpirited  by  the  great  lofs  which    they  fuftained  in 
the  fatal  battle   of  Dsegfaftane,  A.  D.  603,  that  for  a 
long   time  they  had  neither  pov/er  nor  inclination   to 
make  any  further   attempts   upon  the  Saxons  ;  and  the 
Saxons  were  (o  much  employed  in  mutual  quarrels,  that 
they  had  no  leifure  to  difturb  the  Scots.     After  the  re- 
turn of  the   family  of  Ethelfred  froim   Scotland,  A.  D. 
634,  where  they  had  been  kindly  entertained  feventeerj 

(35)  Boet.  1.  9.     Euchan.  I.  5. 

(36)  Innes,  Append.  Np.  4,  5. 

(37)  Fordun,  L  3.  c.  40. 

(38)  Id. ibid. 

years, 
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years,  a  cordial  friendfhip  (ftrengthened  by  mutual  good  a.  D.  6qo. 
offices,  and  cherifhed   by  the  means  of  thofe  Scottifh     togor. 

^clergy  who  converted  the  Northumbrian  Saxons  to  Chrif-  '■    .  '"  ^ 
tianity)  took  place  between  the  Scots    and  Saxons,  and 

continued  many  years. But  it  i^  now  tim.e  to  return 

to  the  fouth,  and  purfue  the    civil  and  m.ilitary  hiftory  \ 

of  the  Anelo-Saxons  from  the  death  of  Cenwali  king  of 
WeiTex,  A.  D.  672. 

Cenwali  having  died  without  iflue,  the  fucceffion  to  Hift'ory  of 
the  throne  of  Weffex  remained  for  fome  time  in  an  un-  Weffex. 
fettled  ftate.  Sexburga,  his  v/idow,  who  was  a  prin- 
cefs  of  uncommon  fpirit  and  abilities,  kept  poileilion  of 
the  chief  authority  to  her  death,  which  happened  about 
a  year  after  that  of  her  hufband  (39)«  After  this,  the 
fucceffion  was  difputed  between  Eikwin,  a  prince  of 
the  royal  family,  and  Kentwin,  brother  to  the  late 
king  Cenv/ail,  who  reigned  for  about  three  years 
over  different  diftricts  (40).  Wulpliere  king  of  Mer- 
cia,  fecond  fon  of  the  long  redoubted  Penda,  had  an  en- 
gagement with  Elkwin,  one  of  thefe  competitors^  at 
Bedwin  in  Wiltfhire,  A.  D.  675  (41).  Wulphere  did 
not  long  furvive  this  a6:ion,  but  dying  that  fame  year, 
was  fu<:ceeded  by  his  brother  Ethelred  (42) ;  and 
Elkv/in  dying  the  year  after,  Kentwin,  his  competitor, 
became  fole  monarch  of  the  Weft-Saxons  (43).  T-:n  c 

At  the  acceffion  of  Kentwin  to  the  throne  of  WeiTex,  s  jlfex' 
A.  D.  676,  the  three  fmail  kingdoms  of  Suffex,  Effex,  Effex, 
and  Eaft-Anglia,  had  fallen  into  a  ftate  of  imbecilitv,  ■^^I'^-An- 
and  fubjeftion  to  their  powerful  neighbours,  the  kings  Kent. 

■  of  Mercia  and  Weffisx.  This  was  occafioned  by  difputes 
about  the  fucceffion  in  thefe  little  ftates,  upon  the  failure 
of  the  male  iffiie  of  their'  refpe6live  founders;,  and  by 
various  other  accidents.  A  few  years  after,  the  king- 
dom of  Kent,  the  moft  ancient  of  the  Saxon  fbates  in 
Britain,  fell  into  the  fame  condition,  from^the  fame 
caufes.  From  henceforward,  therefore,  we  fhail  hear 
very  little  of  thefe- fmalL  dependent  ilates,  as  few  of  the 
events  which  happened  in  them  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  hiftory. 

We  Ihall  now  purfue  the  hiftory  of  the  three  more  ^.„ 
powerful  and  flouriftiing  kingdoms  of  W^effex,  Mercia,  Weffex 
and  Northumberland,  which  were  at  this  time  governed  Mercia,' 

and    Nor- 

(39)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  41.  thmr.ber- 

(40)  Bedse  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  4.  c  la.  ^^^^^• 

(41)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  41.      (42)  Id.  ijbidi      (45)  Id.  p.  44. 

by 
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A.  D.  600,  by  the  three  following  princes  ;  Kentwin,  king  of  Wef- 
t©  Sol.  fgx  5  Ethelred,  the  youngeft  fon  of  Penda,  and  brother 
of  "Wulphere,  king  of  Mercia  ;  Egfrid,  fon  of  Ofwl, 
king  of  Northumberland.  Tbefe  three  princes  were 
reftlefs  an4  ambitious,  and  engaged  in  almofk  conftant 
wars. 

Kentwin  king  of  WelTex   employed  his  arms  chiefly 
againll  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  and  Somerfetfliire,  and 
over-run  tliofe  countries,  having  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Briftol  channel,  A.  D.  68 1  (44).     Ethelred  king  of  Mer- 
cia, who  began  his  reign  A.  E).  675,  made  his  firft  ef- 
forts aeainfl  the  little  kingdom  of  Kent,  which  he  laid 
\vafte(45).      After    this,    he    turned   his    arms    againft 
Egfrid  king  of  Northumberland,  from  whom  he   reco- 
vered Lincolnfliire,  and  againft  Vv-hom  he  fought  a  very 
bloody  battle  A.  D.  679,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent ; 
in  which  Elfwin,  an  amiable  young  prince,  brother   to 
king  Egfrid,  was  llain.     A  peace  was  happily  brought 
about  between  thefe  two  monarchs,  by  the  mediation  of 
Theodore  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  ;  after  which  Ethel- 
red fpent  the  remainder  of  his   long  reign  in  a  ftate  of 
tranquillity  (46).     But   Egfrid  the  Northumbrian    mo- 
narch did  not  imitate  his  example :  for  no  fooner  was 
the  pacification  between  him   and  Ethelred  concluded, 
than  he  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Scots  andPifts.     In 
the  firft  year  of  this  war,  A.  D.   684,  he  gained  fome 
advantages  againft  the  Scots ;  but  the   year  following, 
having  ventured  too  far  into  the  enemy's  country,  he  was 
defeated  and    flain,  and  almoll  his  whole  army  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  Pi£l:s(47).     Tbis  defeat  was  very  fatal  to 
the  kingdom  of  Norrhum.berland.      The   fine    country 
between  the  frith  of  Forth  and  the  river  Tweed,  on  the 
call,  was  over-run  by  the  Picls  •,  and  in   the  Weft,  the 
Britons  of  Gallov/ay  and   Cumberland   recovered  their 
liberty  and   their  country ;  by  which  the  boundaries  of 
the  Northumbrian  kingdom  were  very  much  contra<?ted. 
The  prince  who  reigned  over  the  Sgots  when  Egfrid  in- 
vaded them  was  Eochol  Renneval,  or  the  Crooked-nofe, 
called  by  our  late  hiftorians  Eugen'ws  IV.  who  fucceeded 
his  uncl'e  Maidwin  A.  D.  684,  and  died  A.  D.  687  (48). 
The  Pi£fiflr  king  who  defeated  and  flew  the  Northum- 

(44.)   Chron.  S.TXon.  p.  4c.  (45)  Id.  p.  44. 

(46)  Ee.-^  Kiil.  Eccltf.  1.  4.  c.  2r. 

(47)  Id.  c.  i6.  .      (4^)  Fordun,  1.  3.  c,  45.^ 

brian 
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brian"  monarch  was  Brude  III.  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  A.  D.  600, 

674  to  695  (49).  to  Sor. 

Kentwin  king  of  Weflex  dying  A.  D.  685,  was  fuc-   '*^-''^v-^-^ 
ceeded  by  Ceodwalla,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royai,  who  Coutinu«d. 
greatly  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  entire  reduftion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Suflex,  and  made  feyeral  very  deftruc- 
tive  inroads  into  the  kingdom  of  Kent ;  in  one  of  which 
he   loll   his  brother  Mollo,  who  was  furrounded,  and 
burnt  to  death,  with  all  his   attendants,  by  the  enraged 
enemy,  A.  D.  687  (50).     The  year  after   this    tragical 
events    Ceodwalla   being  feized  with    remorfe    for  the 
cruelties  which  he  had  committed  in  the  courfe  of  his 
wars,  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  died  foon  after 
his  arrival,  on  April  20,  A.  D.  689  ;  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  couhn  Ina,  who  proved  one  of  the  bell  and  greateil 
princes  of  the  age   in  which   he  lived  (51).     Aldfrid,  a 
natural  brother  of  Egfrid's,  had  fucceeded  that  unhappy 
prince   in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  A.  D.  685  ; 
but  being  more  addicled  to  letters  than  to  arms,  he  con- 
tented himfeif  with  governing-  his  own    fubje^ls  with 
wifdom  and  juftice,  without  diflurbing  any  of  his  neip-h- 
bours  (52).     Ethelred  ftili  continued  to  reign  in  Mercia ; 
but  had  conceived  an  abhorrence  of  war,  and  fpent  the 
greateil  part  of  his  time  in  afts  of  devotion.     Thefe  cir- 
cumllances  were  favourable  to  Ina's  defign   of  enlarging; 
his  dominions.     With  this  view,  and  in  order  to  revenge 
the  cruel  death  of  his  relation  Mollo,  he  invaded  Kent 
A.  D.  694  -,  but  was  prevailed  upon,  by  a  great  furn  of 
money,  to    defiil  from    that  enterpriie  (53).     He  then 
turned  his  arms  again fl  the  Britons,  and  obtained  a  p-reat 
victory  over  Gerwint  king  of  Wales,  by  which  he  made 
an  entire  conqueft  of  Cornwall  and  Somerfetlhire,  and  ' 

annexed  them  to  his  kingdom  (54).  While  Ina  was 
thus  employed,  Ethelred  king  of  Mercia,  v/ho  had  lived 
many  years  like  a  monk  upon  the  throne,  defcended 
from  it  A.  D.  704,  and  became  a  monk  in  reaiitv-  leav- 
ing his  crown  to  his  nephew  Cenred(5^).  This  prince 
was  foon  after  feized  with  the  falhionable  frenzy  of  thofe 
times,  abandoned  his  throne,  and  v/ent  to  Ro  -.if  A.  D. 
709,  in  company   with  another  royal   va^rr-bLidj  OiFa 

(49)  Innes,  v.  i.  p.  138.  (50)  Chroii.  Saxon,  p.  45,  45. 

(51)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  45, 46.  Eed32  HirL  Ecclef.  L  5.  c.  7. 

(52)  Id.  ibid.  1.  4.  c.  26.  (55)  Chron.  Saxon,  p,  48. 
(54)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  4.  (55)  Chron, Saxon. 

king 
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A.  D.  600,  king  of  the  Eaft-Saxons ;  and  there  .they  both  embraced 
to  801.  the  monadic  life  (^6).  Aldfrid,  the  learned  king  of 
^-^'"V**^  Northmnberland,  after  a  peaceful  reign  of  twenty  years, 
had  died  at  Drvfheld  in  December  A.  D.  704,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ofred,  a  yomig  prince  about  eight 
years  of  age  (57).  The  PicVs,  after  the  great  viftory 
which  they  obtained  over  Egfrid,  had  m.ade  feveral  in- 
curuons  into  Northumberland.  In  one  of  thefe,  A.  T). 
699,  they  defeated  and  killed  one  Berht,  a  Northum- 
brian noblem.an  (58).  But  they  were  not  fo  fuccefsful 
in  another  invafion  A.  D.  711,  for  being  encountered 
bv  Bereclfridy  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  minority  of 
dfredj  they  M^ere  defeated,  and  fo  great  a  number  of 
tliem  ilain,  that  it  in  fom.e  meafure  revenged  the  death  of 
Egfrid  and  Berht(59).  Ceolred,  the  fon  of  Ethelred, 
who  fucceeded  his  coufin  Cenred  in  the  throne  of  Mer- 
cia,  was  notof  fo  mionkifh  a  difpofition  as  his  two  pre- 
deceiTors;  but  being  jealous  of  the  increafing  power  of 
Ina  king  of  WelTex,  he  declared  war  againfl  him.  In 
f  the  ccurfe  of  this  war,  a  very  bloody  battle  was  fought 
A.  D.  715,  at  Wodnefoeorth,  in  w^hich  neither  party 
had  any  reafon  to  boafh  of  vi6i:ory,  and  both  fuffered  fo 
much,  that  it  put  an  end  to  all  further  hoililities  (60). 
Ceolred  did  not  long  furvive  this  battle ;  but  dying  A.  D. 
716,  was  fucceeded  by  Ethelbald,  v/ho  was  next  heir  to 
the  crown.  The  fame  year  proved  fatal  to  Ofred,  the 
vcung  king  of  Northumberland,  who  was  then  Ilain, 
though  we  are  not  informed  in  what  manner,  or  by 
whom  (61).  Cenred,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  feized 
the  crown  ;  of  which  he  kept  polTeffion  only  two  years, 
and  w^as  then  fucceeded  by  Ofric,  the  fecond  fon  of  Ald- 
frid ;  who  performed  nothing  memorable ;  but  dying 
A.  D.  726,  left  his  kingdom  to  Ceolwlf,  who  was  bro- 
ther to  his  predecelibr  Cenred,  and  patron  to  the  /vene- 
rable hiftorian  Bede  (62). 
England  England  at  this  period  enjoyed  an  uncommon  degree 
elnoytd  of  tranquillity  for  feveral  years.  This  feems  to  have 
peace  for  been  owing  to  the  unfettled  ftate  of  the  Northumbrian 
romeyeart.  j^-jj^g^^Q^l ',  to  the  libidinous  difpofuion  of  Ethelbald  king 

(56)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  50.     Bedac  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  5.  c.  19. 

(57)  Id.ibid.  1.  5.  c.  iS.  (58)  Chron.  Saxoiit  p.  49. 
(59)  Id.  }>.  50.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.4. 

(rjo)    Id-  ibid.     Chron.  Saxon   p.  51. 

(61)  Bedxlllft.  Ecclef.  1.5.  c.  24.  (62)  Id.  1.  5.  c.  23. 

of 
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of  Mercia,  which  engaged  him  in  other  purfuits  than  A.  D.  600, 
thofe  of  ambition ;  and  to  the  great  change  which  age  ^Q^®/- 
had  produced  in  Ina  king  of  WelTex,  who  fpent  the  laft 
years  of  his  reign  in  the  beneficent  works  of  peace  ;  and 
at  lafl  retired  to  Rome  A.  D.  728  (with  his  queen  Ethel- 
burga)  and  there  ended  his  days  in  a  monaflery  (63). — 
Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  very  Ihort  view  of 
the  chief  things  which  had  been  lately  tranfafted  in  the 
other  parts  of  Britain. 

The  unhappy  Britons,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  Hlftory  of 
moft  valuable  part  of  their  country  by  the  Saxons,  ftill  Wales, 
continued  to  fuifer  new  lofles,  and  to  be  confined  within 
narrower  and  narrower  bounds.  By  the  Weft-Saxon 
kings,  Kentwin  and  Ina,  they  were  deprived  of  all  the 
country  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Briflol  channel ;  and 
by  the  Northumbrian  princes,  thofe  of  Cumberland  and 
Galloway  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  great  fubjediion. 
From  this  indeed  thefe  laft  obtained  a  temporary  relief 
by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Egfrid,  and  the  misfortunes 
which  thereby  came  upon  the  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land :  but  this  relief  v/as  not-  of  very  long  duration,  as 
we  fhall  prefently  obferve.  The  m^ofi:  powerful  prince 
among  the  Britons,  in  the  end  of  the  feventh  and  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  century,  was  named  Gerivint,  the 
fame  who  was  defeated  by  Ina  king  of  Weflex  A.  D. 
710(64).  After  the  death  of  this  prince,  A.  D.  720, 
Roderic  Malwynoc,  a  defcendant  of  the  famous  Cad- 
wallon,  was  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  Britilh  princes, 
and  is  faid  (by  the  Welih  hiftorians)  to  have  fought  many 
battles,  with  various  fuccefs,  againft  the  kings  of  Wef- 
fex  and  Mercia,  who  were  his  cotemporaries  (65). 

Eochol  Renneval,  or  Eugenius  IV.  king  of  Scots,  Hifiorv  -f 
dying  A.  D.  687,  Vv^as  fucceeded  by  Ewen,  or  Eugenius  Scotland. 
V.  fon  of  Ferchar  the  Long.  On  this  occafion  the  mo- 
dern Scotch  hifborians  have  again  departed  from  the  order 
of  fucceilion  in  the  moft  ancient  catalogues  of  the  kings 
of  Scots,  in  which  Arnchellac,  or  Armkelleth,  is  intro- 
duced before  Ewen  {66),  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
agreed,  that  thefe  two  princes  reigned  from  A.  D.  687 
to  A.  D.  698,  and  had  feveral  Ikirmillies,  but  no  decinve 

(63)  W.  Malmf.  1.  I.  c.  a.  (64)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  30. 

(65)  Powers  Hift.  Wales,  p.  15. 
\66)  Innes,  Append.  No.  4,  5. 

battle. 
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A.  D.  6co,  battle,  with  their  neighbours  the  Picls  (67).  On  the 
to  80 1,      death  of  his  immediate  predeceilbr  Heatagan,  the  fon  of 

^'^^"^^'^^  Findan,  called  Eugenius  Vl.  became  king  of  Scots,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  difputes  with  the  Pi£ls  for  fome  time, 
'  by  marrying  Spondana,  daughter  lO  their  king  (68). 
Fordun,  the  moil  ancient  of  the  Scotch  hifcorians,  gives 
an  excellent  charafter  of  this  prince  -,  and  feems  to  have 
known  nothing  of  the  ftrange  improbable  tale,  of  his 
havinr^  been  tried  by  his  nobles  for  the  murder  of  his 
queen,  which  is  fo  formally  related  by  more  modern 
writers  (69).  Murdoch,  the  fon  of  Armkelleth,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  uncle  Heatagan  A.  D.  715,  and  reigned  fif- 
teen years  in  the  mod  profound  peace  (70). 

Anuniver-      The  former  part  of  the  eighth  century  appears  to  have 

fai  peacf  in  {^qqti  the  moft  peaceful  period  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of 
ncain.  j^y-itain  (ince  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons.  At  that  time 
the  long  and  violent  ftorms  winch  had  agitated  all  the 
nations  inhabiting  this  illand,  for  feveral  ages,  with  very 
little  intermilFion,  fubiided  into  an  univerfal  calm,  v/hich 
is  thus  def bribed  by  the  venerable  hillorian  Bede,  in  the 
conclufion  of  his  moft  valuable  work :  "  At  this  time 
*«  the  Pi^LS  are  in  a  ftate  of  friendfnip  with  the  Englifh, 
<♦  and  of  conformity  with  the  univerfal  church  in  truth 
«'  and  peace.  The  Scots  too,  contented  with  their  own 
»«  territories,  are  forming  no  plots  againft  the  Englifh. 
«*  Nav,  even  the  Britons  themfelves,  though  animated 
«f  wdth  hereditary  hatred  againil  the  Englifh,  and  at 
"  variance  with  the  Catholic  church  about  the  time  of 
"  keeping  Eafter,  finding  themfelves  baffled  both  in 
*'  their  civil  and  religious  contefts,  have  funk  into  a 
*f  ftate  of  tranquillity,  fome  under  their  own  princes, 
«'  and  fome  under  the  dominion  of  the  Englifli.  This 
"  is  the  prefent  ftate  of  all  the  nations  of  Britain  in  this 
*^  year  731.  V\^hat  will  be  the  confequence  of  this 
<'  tranquillity,  which  hath  made  fo  many,  both  of  the 
"  nobility  and  common  people,  in  this  kingdom  of 
*<  Northumberland,  abandon  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  crowd 
"  into  monafteries,  time  alone  can  difcover  (71)." — 
With  extreme  regret,  we  muft  here  take  our  leave  of 
this  venerable  hiftorian,  who   hath  hitherto  been   our 

(67)  Fordun.  1.  3-c.  43.  44-  i^^O  I^-  c-  45- 

{(q)  Qoet.  Hift.  Scot.  1.  9.  Buchan.  Scot.  Hift.  1.  5. 
(70;  Fordun.  1.  3.  c.  45.  (71)  Beas  iiift.Ecclef.  I.  5.  c.  23. 

chief 
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chief  companion  and  guide  through  the  intricate  mazes  A.  D   600, 

of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hlftory. But  it   is  now  time  to     to  801. 

turn  our  attention  towards  the  fouth.  s-p«v-ifc> 

Ina,  king  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  at  his  departure  for  rj-n         £ 
Rome,  A.  D.  729,  left  his  throne  and  kingdom  to  Ethel-  Weffex, 
hard,  brother  to  his  queen  Ethelburga,  and  a  prince  of  Mercia, 
the  royal  family ;  who  having  defeated  Ofwald,  another  ^."^  \^^;" 
prince  of  the  blood,  and  pretender  to  the  crown,  reign-  i^nd. 
ed  in  profound  peace  to    the   time  of  his  death  A.  D. 
741  (72).     Ceolwlf  king  of  Northumberland  had  in  the 
mean  time    refigned    his   crown,  and  retired    into   the 
monaftery  of  Lindesfarne,  A.  D.   737,  and  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  his  couiin  Eadbert,  the  laft  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians who  made  any  confiderablc   figure  (73).     He  de- 
fended the  fouthern   frontiers   of  his    kin<ydom  ao-ainfl 

o  o 

fome  attempts  of  Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia,  with  fpirit 
and  fuccefs,  and  reduced  the  Strath-Cluyd  Britons  to 
their  former  fubjeftion  (74).  This  great  prince,  after 
having  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies,"  and  gained  the 
love  and  admiration  of  his  fubjefts,  was  unfortunately 
feized  with  the  epidemic  madnefs  of  thofe  times,  re- 
figned his  crown  to  his  fon  Ofulf,  and  retired  into  a 
monaftery,  A.  D.  758  ;  where  he  lived  to  fee  the  ruin 
which  this  unwarrantable  ftep  brought  upon  his  family 
and  country  (75).  Cuthred,  who  fucceeded  Ethelhard 
in  the  throne  of  Weffex,  had  an  unquiet  reign,  being 
almoft  continually  engaged  in  vv^ar,  either  againft  Ethel- 
bald  king  of  Mercia,  or,  in  conjundt ion  with  that  prince, 
againft  the  Britons  (76).  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
his  fon  Cenric,  a  yOung  prince  of  great  courar^e,  was 
flain  in  a  military  tumult.  About  a  year  after  this  great 
misfortune,  he  defeated,  and  generouily  pardoned,  Ethel- 
hun,  a  nobleman  of  an  ambitious  and  undaunted  fpirit^ 
who  had  raifed  a  rebellion ;  and  it  v/as  not  lons^  before 
he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  generofity.  For  his  great 
rival  Ethelbald,  having  colle^^ed  all  his  forces,  in  order 
to  decide  their  quarrel  by  one  great  blow,  the  two  mo- 
narchs  met,  at  the  head  of  two  great  armies,  A.  D. 
752,  at  Burford,  where  a  long  and  bloody  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Cuthred  obtained  the  vi6lory,  chiefly 

(71")  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  53.  55.  (73)  Sim.  Duneim.  c  16. 

(74)  Id.c.  i8.     Coiitinuatio  Beds?.         (7JJ)  Sim.  Duneim.  c.  18. 
(76)  W.  Malmf.  1.  I.  c.  i.     Hen.  Him:.  1,  4. 
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A.  D.  600,  by  the  prodigies  of  valour  performed  by  the  grateful 
to  801.     Ethelhun.    This  nobleman,  after  killing  great  numbers  of 

*"  ■  •  "*^  the  Mercian  foldiers,  encountered  Ethelbald,  and  oblig- 
ed him  to  fly,  in  which  he  was  foon  followed  by  his 
whole  army  (77).  Cuthred  did  not  very  long  furvive 
this  vi6lory,  and  another  v/hich  he  obtained  over  the 
Britons;  but  dying  A.  D.  754,  was  fucceeded  by  his 
coufm  Segebert ;  who  by  his  folly,  pride,  and  cruelty, 
foon  forfeited  the  efteem,  and  incurred  the  hatred  of  his 
fubjeds  ;  who,  A.  D.  755,  rebelled  againft  him,  and 
drove  him  from  his  throne  and  country.  The  v/orthlefs 
and  wretched  Segebert,  being  forfaken  by  all  the  world, 
took  fhelter  in  the  great  foreft  of  Anderida  ;  where  he 
was  difcovered,  and  put  to  death  by  a  fwine-herd  (78). 
Cynewlf,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  who  had  headed 
the  infurreclion  againft  Segebert,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
throne  of  Weflex  (79).  About  the  fame  time,  Ethelbald, 
king  of  Mercia,  after  a  long  reign  of  forty-one  years, 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Seckington  in  Warwickfhire  (80). 
Beornred,  who  fucceeded  him,  appears  to  have  been  an 
ufurper,  and  probably  a  commander  of  the  army  which 
defeated  and  flew  him.  If  this  was  really  the  cafe,  he 
had  no  great  reafon  to  rejoice  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  am- 
bitious fchemes;  for  before  the  end  of  the  year  755,  he 
was  dethroned,  and  expelled,  by  a  general  infurrecfion 
of  the  nobility  and  people  of  Mercia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Offa,  a  brave  young  prince  of  the  royal  family, 
who  was  by  univerfal  confent  raifed  to  the  throne  (81). 

Continued.  Offa  v.'as  by  far  the  greateft  and  moft  powerful  prince 
that  ever  fdled  the  throne  of  Mercia,  and  raifed  that 
kingdom  to  a  degree  of  greatnefs  and  profperity,  which 
feemed  to  threaten  ail  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  heptai- 
chy  with  fubje£lion.  His  firft  attempt  was  againft  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  from  which  he  difmem- 
bered  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  annexed  it  to  his 
ov/n  dominions  (82).  The  kings  of  Kent  had  for  acon- 
fiderable  time  been  in  a  ftate  of  dependence,  fometimies 
on  the  king-s  of  WeiTe::,  and  fometimies  on  thofe  of  Mer- 
cia.  Oifa  invaded  that  little  kingdom  A.  D.774;  and 
having  obtained  a  great  victory  at  Otford,  reduced  it  to 

(77)  Hen.  Hunt.  I.-.4.         (78)  Id  ibid.        Chron.  Saxon,  p.  56. 
(tq)   Id.  ibid.  (80)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  59.      -^ ' 

(R: )  Id.  ibil     W.  Malm".  1,  i.  c.  4.     Ingulph.  Hilt.  Cmy.  I.  4. 
(82)  Bromptou,  p.  776. 
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a  ftate  of  fubjedion  to  his  authority  (83).  Cynewlf  A.  D,  600, 
king  of  Weffex  obferving  thefe  fiiccefies  of  his  moll  ^°  ^°^- 
powerful  rival  with  a  jealous  eye>  raifed  a  great  army  ^■— ~>^*— ^ 
with  a  defign  to  obftru61:  his  progrefs ;  but  was  defeated 
by  OiFa  at  Benfmgton  in  Oxfordihire,  A.  D.  775  (84). 
After  this  victory,  Offa  enlarged  his  dominions  on  that 
fide,  by  the  reduftion  of  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Gloucefter,  which  had  long  made  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Weffex.  The  Britons  feem  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  war  between  the  two  greatefl  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
princes,  and  made  incurfions  into  both  their  territories  ; 
which  brought  about  a  peace  between  them,  and  the 
union  of  their  arms  againft  their  common  enemy.  The 
unhappy  Britonsj  unable  to  relift  two  fuch  powerful 
adverfaries,  were  every  where  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
take  (belter  among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  abandoning 
all  the  low  countries  to  the  conquerors  (85).  To  fecure 
his  acquifitions  on  that  fide,  OlFa  commanded  abroad 
and  deep  ditch  to  be  made  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Wye  on  the  fouth,  to  the  river  Dee  in  Flintfhire  on 
the  north  ;  of  which  fome  veftiges  are  ftill  vifible  (86). 
Gynewlf  king  of  Weflex,  after  he  had  reigned  tv/enty- 
nine  years,  was  furprifed  and  llain,  A.  D.  784,  by  Cyne-  ^' 

heard,  a  pretender  to  his  crown,  at  Merton  in  Surry, 
whither  he  had  gone  with  a  few  attendants  to  pay  a  pri-  •' 

Vate  vifitto  a  lady.  But  Gyneheard  (who  was  brother  to 
the  wicked  and  unfortunate  Segebert)  did  not  reap  that 
advantage  from  this  atchievement  which  he  expefted ; 
for  the  nobility  and  people  of  the  country  having  heard 
of  the  flaughter  of  their  king,  flew  to  arms,  and  cut  him 
and  all  his  followers  in  pieces  (87).  Upon  this  Brihtric, 
a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  mounted  the  throne  of 
Weffex  -,  though  Egbert,  defcended  from  Ingeld,  bro- 
ther to  kinglna,  had  a  preferable  title  (88). 

The  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  which  in  the  reign  Hiftory  of 
of  Eadbert  had  been  the  largeft  and  moft  flouriihing  flate  Northum-' 
in  Britain,  after  the  retreat  of  that  prince  from  the  world  ^ -nana, 
became  a  fcene  of  inceffant  broils,  and  frequent  revolu- 

(85)  Brompton,  p.  776.     Hen.  Hunf.  1.  4. 

(84)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  4.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  6:. 

(85)  Hen.  Bunt.  I.  4.     Powel's  Hill.  Wales,  p,  19, 

(86)  Id.  ibid.     Speed's  Chron.  p.  344. 

(87)  Chron,  Saxon,  p.  57.  63. 

(88)  W.  Malmf.!.  u  c.2.    1.  2.  c.  r. 
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A.  D.  6go,  tions,  which  at  length  ended  in  a  total  anarchy  and  con- 
to  So  i.     fufion.     Ofulf,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Eadbert,  was 
killed  by  his  own  doniellics,  July  4,  A.  D.   750  ;  and 
Ethelwold,  the  fon  of  Moll,  a  nobleman  who  feems  not 
to  have  been  related  to  the  royal  family,  advanced  to  tha 
throne  by  the  favour  of  the  people  (89).     Ofwin,  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  attempted  to  pull  him  down  from  this  ele- 
vation, but  was  defeated  and  flain  at  Eldem  near  Meirofs ; 
though  Ethelwold  was,  not  long  after,  A.  D.  765,  oblig- 
ed to  refign  his  crown  in  favour  of  Alchred,  the  fon  of 
Ofulf  j  who  was  in  his  turn  "expelled,  A.  D.   774,  by 
Ethelred,  the  fon  of  Ethelwold  (cx)).     This  ufurper  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  precarious  dignity,  being  driven  out, 
A.  D    779,  by  Elfwold,  the   brother  of  Alchred  (91). 
The  juft  title,  and  m.any  virtues  of  this  prmce,  could  not 
preferve  him  from  the  fate  of  his  predeceiTors ;  for  he 
was  barbaroufiy   murdered  A.  D.    788,  by  one   of  his 
own  generals,  and  fucceeded  by  his  nephew  Ofred,  the 
fon  -of  Alchred  (92).     Ofred  had  hardly  been  feated  one 
year  in  this  tottering  throne,  when  he  was  pulled  down 
and  thrufi:  into  a  monaftery  by  the  nobility,  v/ho  recalled 
Ethelred,  who  had  been  expelled  about-  t^n  years  be- 
fore (9^).     Etlielred   took  every  poffible  precaution  to 
preferve  himfelf  from  a  fecond  expulfion.     He    put  to 
death  Eardulf,  a  powerful  nobleman,  whole  deligns  he 
fufpe6ied;  and  Jiaving  got  the  two  young  princes.  Elf 
and  Elfwene,  the    fons  of  the  late  king  Elfwold,  into 
his  hands,  he  murdered   them  -both  {94).     Ofred  alfo, 
his  predeceiTor,  being  taken  prifoner  in  an  attempt  he 
made  to  recover  his  crown,  iliared  the  fame  fate  (95). 
Still  further  to  fecure  him.felf  againll  all  his  enemies,  he 
married  ElUeda,  daughter  of  OiFa,  the  powerful  king  of 
Mercia.     But  all  thefe  precautions  proved  in  vain  :  for 
he  was  murdered  by  his  own  fubjecls  about  four  years 
after  his  reftoration,  A.  D.  794  (96).  So  long  a  fuccelhon 
of  fudden  and  fanguinary  revolutions  (of  which  there  is 
hardly  a  parallel    to  be  found  in  hiitory)  ilruck  terror 
into  the  boldeft  and  moft  ambitious  hearts,  and  deterred 

{^9)  S'.m.  Dunelrn,  c.  19.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  5  9. 

(90)  Id.  p.  60,  61. 

(91)  Id.  p.  62.  Chron.  de  Mailrof.  ad  A.  t*;?. 

(92)  Chron.  deMailrof.  ad  An.  788.         (^^3)  Id.  ad  An.  789. 
(9-5.)  Id.  ibid.  (95)^ Id.  ibid.  (96)  id.  ibia. 
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them  from  afpiring  to  fuch  a  dangerous  dignity.     This  A.D.600, 
occafioned,  if  we  may  believe  Wiiliam  of  Mahnfbury,      ^o  801. 
a  total  diflblution  of  government  in  Northumberland  for  '^•-'-v-*^ 
more  than  thirty  years ;  which  rendered  the  people  of 
that  country  unhappy  at  home,  and  odious  and  contemp- 
tible among  ether  nations  (97).     <«  Charles  the  Great   -• 
«^'  (fays  Aicwinus,  in  a  letter  preferved  by  Malmibury) 
<f  is  fo  enraged  againil  the  people  of  Northumberland, 
«  that  he  calls  them  a  perfidious  and  perverfe  people, 
"  the  murderers  of  their  own  princes,  and  worfe  than 
^«  heathens  ;  and  if  I,  who  am  a  native  of  that  country, 
"  had  not  interceded  for  them,  he  would  have    done 
<<  them  all  the  mifchief  in  his  power  (98)." 

OiFa  king  of  Mercia,  not  contented  with  all  the  ad-  Wicked 
ditions  which  he  had  made  to  his  dominions  by  the  a6lion  of 
force  of  arms,  increafed  them  flill  further,  by  an  a6l  of  f  i -t  ^'"^ 
the  mod  horrid  treachery  and  cruelty,  towards  the 
conclufion  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  792.  Though  the  kings 
of  the  Eafl- Angles,  who  had  never  been  powerful,  had 
long  been  in  a  ftate  of  dependence  on  the  Mercian  mo- 
narchs  ;  yet  they  ftill  continued  to  enjoy  the  title,  and 
many  of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty.  Ethelred,  v/ho  at 
this  time  governed  that  fmall  ftate,  was  a  young  prince 
of  the  moft  amiable  perfon  and  charad:er,  beloved  bv 
his  fubjecSts^  and  efteemed  by  ail  the  world.  By  the 
advice  of  his  council,  he  made  propofals  of  marriage  to  * 
Althrida,  daughter  of  Ofra;  which  were  favourably 
received,  and  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Mercia  to 
conclude  the  match.  When  he  arrived  there,  attended 
by  the  chief  nobility  of  his  kingdom,  he  was  bafely 
jnurdered,  and  his  dominions  annexed  to  thofe  of  Mer- 
cia (99).  OfFa  did  not  long  furvive  this  inhuman  deed, 
for  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  {ome  atonement  by 
an  expenfive  journey  to  Rome,  and  many  liberal  donati- 
ons to  the  church.'  He  died  A.  D.  794,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Egfrith;  who  died  in  lefs  than  five  " 
months  after  his  father  (100).  This  made  room  for 
Kenv/If,  a  prince  of  the  ^  royal  family,  who  is  greatly 
celebrated  by  our  monkifh  hiftorians  for  his  valour  and 
religion.  He  was  the  laft  of  the  kings  of  Mercia  who 
made  a  confiderabie  figure.     For  after  his  death,  which 

(97)  W.  Malmf.  1.  c.  i.  3.  (98)  Id.  ibid, 

(99)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  65.     W.  Malmf.  1.  i.e.  4. 
(leo)  W.  Malmf.  l.i.c.  5. 
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A.  D.  600,  happened  A.  D.  819,    that   kingdom  became  a    fcene 
to  801.     q£  almofl  annual  revohitions,    which  foon    brought  on 

^**'*'"*^'-^  its  rum  (loi). 

Hiftory  of      I^i*ihtric,  who  became  king  of  Weflex  on  the  murder 

Weffex.  of  Cynewlf,  A.  D.  784,  being  confcious  that  his  title 
was  difputable,  took  every  precaution  he  could  think  of 
to  fecure  the  poffeffion  of  his  throne.  With  this  view 
he  married  Eadburga,  daughter  to  Offa  king  of  Mercia, 
who  was  by  far  the  moll  powerful  prince  in  Britain  in 
thofe  times  (102).  V/ith  the  fame  view^  he  endeavour- 
ed, by  various  means,  to  get  Egbert,  his  dangerous 
competitor,  into  his  hands  *,  which  obliged  that  young 
prince  to  abandon  his  country,  and  take'fhelter  in  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Great ;  by  whom  he  was  kindly 
received  and  effecSlually  protefted.  In  the  court  and  ar- 
mies of  that  renowned  prince,  Egbert  acquired  thofe  ac- 
eom.plifliments  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
greatnefs,  and  rendered  him  the  greateft  politician  and 
general  of  the  age  in  which  he  li-ved  (lo^).  Brihtric 
was  very  unhappy  in  his  marriage  with  Eadburga,  who 
was  wanton,  cruel,  and  perfidious,  and  ftuck  at  nothincj 
to  accomplifh  the  deftru6lion  of  thofe  who  had  incurred 
her  difpleafure.  Amongft  others  (he  had  conceived  an 
implacable  anim.cfity  againfb  a  young  nobleman  (who 
was  a  favourite  of  her  hufband),  and  refolved  upon  his 
death.  For  this  purpofe,  fhe  prepared  a  cup  of  poifon  ; 
of  which  Brihtric  having  inadvertently  tafhed,  loft  his 
life,  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  means,  with  his 
favourite,  A.  D.  800  (104).  Upon  this  event  the  no- 
bility of  Weflex  recalled  Egbert  from  his  exile,  and 
placed  him,  amidft  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors ;  which  he  filled  with 
great  dignity  thirty-fix  years,  and  became  the  firil  mo- 
narch of  the  Englifli  nation,  by  thofe  fteps  which  we  (hall 
trace  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  fe£l:ion. — In  the  mean 
time  it  may  be  proper  to  bring  down  the  hiftory  of 
Wales  and  North-Britain,  from  where  we  left  it,  to  this 
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(toi)  W.  Ma1mf.  1.  i.  c   5.       (102)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  (^4. 

(105)  W.  Mcilmf.  1.  2.C.  I. 

(104)  R.  Ilovedeii  Ann.  pars  prior. 
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The  Britons  to  the  fouth  of  the  Briflol  channel  had  A.  D  600, 
been  in  a  kind  of  fubjeftion  to  'the  Weft-Saxon  kings,  ^°  ^'^'* 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  though  ^^-^"V^^^ 
their  own  chieftains  Hill  retained  fome  degree  of  autho-  S,-'',""^^ 
rity,  till  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  fubjefts 
by  Egbert.  Thofe  who  lived  between  the  Briftol  chan- 
nel and  the  river  Dee  were  expelled  from  the  low  coun- 
tries, by  OrFa  king  of  Mercia,  and  connned  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales  ;  where  they  were  governed  by  feveral 
petty  princes,  who,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe 
times,  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  kings  (105). 
The  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  princes  were  Caradoc 
king  of  North  Wales,  and  Conan  Tendaethwy  king  01 
South  Wales,  who  flourifhed  in  the  eighth  century  (106). 
The  Cumbrian  and  Strathcluyd  Britons,  who  lived  along 
the  weft  coafts,  from  the  river  Dee  to  the  frith  of  Clyde, 
were  in  fubje£tion  to  the  Northumbrian  princes  during 
the  ilouriftiing  ftate  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  upon  its  de- 
cline, they  recovered  their  liberty ;  which  they  did  not 
long  enjoy,  the  one  half  of  them  being  reduced  to  the 
fame  ftate  of  fubje£lion  by  the  Scots  and  Pidls,  and  the 
other  half  by  Egbert  (107). 

Before  we  leave  the  fouth,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  take  Flrft  ap- 
notice,  that  the  fouth  and  eaft.  coafts  of  Britain  began  to  pearance 
be  infeiled  by  new  and  ftrange  enemies  towards  the  end  2f  ^^® 
of  the  eighth  century.     Thefe  were  the  Norwegian  and  the    coafts 
Danifti  pirates,  who  made  a  very  diftinguilhed  figure  In  of  Britain, 
the  hiftory  of  Europe    for   more   than   two    centuries. 
The  firft    appearance  of  thefe  ferocious  and  deftru£live 
rovers  was  on  the  coaft  of  Wellex,  A.  D.   787,  where 
they   murdered  one  of    the  king's   officers,  who  went 
.amongft  them  without  fear  or  fufpicion,  to  inquire  who 
they  were,  and   whence  they  came  (108).     About   fix 
years  after,  another  crew  of  thefe  pirates  (for  as  yet  they 
deferved   no  other  name)  landed  on  the  coaft  of  North- 
umberland, killed    many  of  the   inhabitants,  and  plun- 
dered the  fam.ous  monaftery    of  Lindesfarne,  or  Holy- 
Mand  (109).      The  very  next    year,   another   fleet  of 
thefe  rovers  appeared  upon  the    fame  coafts,  and  plun- 
dered the  mxonaftery  of  Weremouthj  but  a  ftorm  arifing, 

(105)  Povvel's  Hift.  Wales,  p.  19,  20.  (io5)  Id.  ibid. 

(107)  Innes,  v.  i.  p.  i6r. 

(to?)  Chron.Saxon.  p.  64.     Hen.  Hunt.  1. 4. 

(109)  id.  ibid, 

feverai 
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A.  D.  600,  feveral  of  their  fhips  were  wrecked,  many  of  themfelves 
to  Bo  I.     drowned, .  and  a  confiderable  number  of  them  taken  pri- 

^*^''^'>r'''*>^  foners,  and  beheaded  on  the  fhore,  by  the  cr.untry-peo- 
ple  (no).  This  difafler  deterred  them  for  fome  time 
from  making  any  attempts  upon  the  Britifh  coafts. 

Hiftory  of      On    the    death   of  Murdoch   king  of   Scots,    A.  D. 

Scotland.  730,  his  fon  Ewen  mounted  the  throne,  and  reigned 
tliree  years,  according  to  the  two  mod  ancient  catalogues 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland  (m).  But  our  later  hillori- 
ans  chanp-e  the  order  of  fuccefiion,  and  introduce 
Ethfine,  or  Eth  the  White,  immediately  after  Murdoch. 
They  differ  too  from  the  catalogues  concerning  the  fa- 
ther 01  EthRne,  who,  according  to  them,  was  Heata- 
gaUj  or  Eugene  Vi.  who  died  A.  D.  715  •,  but,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  catalogues,  Eochol  Crooked-nofe,  or  Eugene 
IV.  who  died  A.  D.  687  (112).  But  in  whatever  or- 
der thefe  two  princes  reigned,  we  know  very  little  with 
certainty  of  their  tranfaftions.  Fergus,  the  fon  of 
Ethfine,  mounted  the  throne  of  Scotland  A.  D.  7^3  j 
but  being  a  profligate  and  libidinous  prince,  he  was 
murdered  by  his  queen,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign  (113).  Oengus  king  of  the  Pi£ls,  who 
reigned  over  that  nation  from  A.  D.  730  toA.D. 
761,  is  reprefented,  by  the  anonymous  continuator  of 
Bede's  hiftory,  to  have  been  a  cruel  and  fanguinary  ty- 
rant, from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign  (114). 
Selvac,  the  fon  of  Ewen,  fucceeded  Fergus  II.  in  the 
throne  of  Scotland  A.  D.  766.  What  credit  is  due  to 
the  ftory  told  by  Boethius  and  Buchanan,  concerning  a 
rebellion  raifed  againll  this  prince  by  one  Donald  Bane, 
"who,  afluming  the  title  of  King  of  the  Ijlcs,  invaded  the 
continent  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  defeated  and  llain, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  (115).  Selvac  dying  A.  D. 
787,  was  fucceeded  by  Eochol,  the  fon  of  Ethfine,  who 
is  named  Achahis  by  the  later  Scotch  hiftorians.  From 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  this  period,  the  Bri- 
tifh princes  feem  to  have  had  little  or  no  connexion  or 
intercourfe  with  thofe  ^:iX\  the  continent.  But  Charle- 
magne king  of  France  having,  by  his  great  policy  and 
many  viclorieo,  revived  the  Weflern  empire,  began  to 
from   alliances  with  foreign  princes,    and  particularly 

(lie)   Chron.  Saxor>.  p.   64.    Hen.  Hunt.  i.  4. 

i(iii)   Inr.es,  Append.  No.  4,  5. 

(rii)   Id.  ibid.      Fordun,  1.  3.  c  45. 

(113)  Forcun,  1.  3.  c.46.  (114)  Eedae  Kift.  Ecclef.  p.  ^^\> 

(115)  Btjct.  1.  9.     Buchah.  1.  5. 

with 
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with  fome  of  the  Britiih  kings.  That  this  illuRrious  prince  A.  D.  <?oo, 
kiept  up  a  friendly  correfponclence,^  and  entered  into  a  to  801. 
treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce,  with  Ofla  king  of  Mer-  " 
cia,  v/e  have  the  moil  undoubted  evidence  (ii<5).  It  is 
alfo  certain^  that  there  fubfifbed  a  friendly  intercourfe^ 
by  letters  and  meiTengers  betvv''een  that  great  prince  and 
the  kings  of  Scots,  his  cotemporaries  ;  but  whether 
that  intercourfe  amounted  to  a  forma]  alliance^  as  iome 
French  and.  Scotch  hiftorians  have  affirmed  (117)?  may- 
be juftly  doubted.  Achaius  married  Fergufiana,  frlte-r 
to  Hungus  king  of  the  Picts ;  by  whom  he  had  a  fon, 
named  Alpine^  who  became  heir  to  the  Pi£lifli  crov/n, 
on  the  failure  of  the  male  line  of  that  royal  faxnily  (118). 
Though  Achaius  furvived  the  period  of  this  fe61:ionj  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  mention  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  thirty  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  819. 
Though  the  Pittifh  monarchy  appears  to  have  been 
in  a  iiourifning  ftate  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  particulars  of  its  hiftory  v»rhich  have  been  pre-^ 
fcrved  are  fo  few^  that  they  cannot  be  formed  into  any 
thing  like  a  continued  narration. 
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SECTION    III, 


The  civil  and  military  hijlory  of  Great  Britain^  from  the 
acceffton  of  Egbert,  the  firfi  monarch  of  England^  A.  D. 
801,  to  the  accefpon  of  Edward  the  Elder y    A.  D.  901. 


A.  D.  Sor, 

to  901. 


H  O  U  G  PI  Brihtric  king   of  Weflex  died  A.  D. 
800,  it   was  not  till  the  year   after   that   his  fuccelTor 
Egbert  arrived  from  the  continent,  and   took  poiTefiion 
oi  the  vacant  throne.     At  that  period  all  the  other  king-  State  of 
doms  of  the  Heptarchy  Avere  in  a  dependent  or  unfettled  England 
ttate.     The  little  kingdom  of  SufTex  had  been  fome  time  ^'•J-^*^  ^^ 
before  annexed  to  Y/eiTex,  and  that  of  the  Eaft- Angles  Egbert, 
to  Mercia  ;  and  the  petty  kings  of  Kent  and  ElTex  were  ^nd   the 

"^  conquefts 

/     ^x  TXT   -Kir  M-      -1  ofthat 

(ii6)  W.  Malfm.  1.  i.  c.  4;  ^  •  ^^.^^ 

(117)  See    Fordun,  1.  3.  c.  48.  Buchan.    I,  5.   Meze.ay    Kift.  ^ 

Pranc.i.  9.  p,  412.  Egluhard  Vit.  Car.  Mag.  1.  16.  p.  79. 

•  (iiB)  Boet.  1.  10. 

tributaries 
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A.  D.  Toi, 
to  901. 


Eflablifb- 
inent  of 
the    Eng- 
lifh   mo- 
narchy. 


tributaries  to  the  Mercian  monarchs.     The  two  remain- 
ing kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland,  though 
naturally  powerful,  were  greatly  weakened  by  the  un- 
fettled  (tate  of  their  government,  and  contefts  about  the 
fucceffion.     Thefe  circumftances   afforded  Egbert,  who 
was  a  wife  and  valiant  prince,  at  the  head  of  an  united 
people,  a  very  fair  profpedl  of  enlarging  his  dominions, 
and   extending   his   authority.     This  prince,    however, 
fpent  the  firll  years  of  his  reign  in  gaining  the  affefti- 
ons,  by  promoting  the  profperity,  of  his  fubjefts,  and  in 
reducing  the  Britifh  chieftains  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
to  an  entire  fubjetlion   to  his   government    (i).     Nor 
was  he  at  laft  the  aggreffor  in  thofe    wars  which  termir 
nated  in  the  redu6f  ion  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy to  his  obedience.     For  Bernulf,  who  had  ufurped 
the  throne  of  Mercia,  envying  his  profperity,  and  dreadr 
ing   his   power,    invaded   Weffex  with    all  his  forces, 
A.  D.  823.  Egbert  meeting  this  bold  invader  atElIendun 
(now  Wilton,)  defeated  him  with  fuch  prodigious  llaugh- 
ter,  that  the  river  is  faid  to  have  been  difcoloured  with 
the  blood,    and  choaked  up  with  the  carcafes  of  the 
Mercians  who  fell  in  that  battle  (2).     This  victory  was 
fo  decifive,  that  Egbert  met  with  little  further  oppofition 
in  the  conqueft  of  Mercia  and  its  dependencies.     The 
two  tributary  kingdoms  of  Kent  ^nd  ElTex    fubmitted, 
without   much   refiilance,    to   his  fon  Ethelwolf,  who 
marched  into  thofe  parts  at  the  head  of  a  detachment ; 
and  the  Eaft-Angles,  throwing  off  the  Mercian  yoke, 
w^hich  they  had  borne  for  fome  time  with  great  impati- 
ence, put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  Egbert. 
This  revolt  of  the  Eaft-Angles  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  Mercian  affairs,  as  both   Bernulf,  and  his  fucceffor 
Ludecan,  kings  of  Mercia,  loft   their  lives   in   attempt- 
ing to  reduce  them  (3).     "Wiglaf,  who  fucceeded  Lude- 
can, was  foon  obliged  to  abandon  his  throne,  and  con- 
ceal himfelf  in  a  cell  at  Croyland  abbey,  to  prevent  his 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the   conqueror  (4).     Upon   the 
retreat  of  this  prince,  all  oppofition  ceafed,  and  Egbert 
beheld  himfelf  fole  monarch  of  all  England  to  the  fouth 
oftheHumler,  about  four  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war. 

Though  this  furprifing  fuccefs  probably  exceeded  the 
expedlations,  it  did  not  fatisfy  the  ambition,  of  Egbert, 


( I )  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  6^. 
(3)  Ken.  Kunt.  1.  4. 


(:)  Id.  p.  TO.  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  4. 
(4)  Ingulf.  Hlfl. 

who 
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who  pafled  the  Humber  with  his  army,  in  order  to  add  A.  D.  8oj, 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  to  his  other  conquefts.     ^^  9^'« 
This  kingdom  v/as  at  that  time  in  fuch  an  unfettled  and  ^^-^V"*^ 
diilra^ted  (late,  that  it  was  in  no  condition  to  refift  fo 
powerful   an    invader ;  and  therefore  its  chief  nobility 
met  him  at  Dore  in  Yorkfliire,  made  their  fubmidion, 
and  acknowledged  him    for  their  fovereign   (5).     Thus 
was  the  redu£lion  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy 
under  one  monarch  completed  A.  D.  827,  about  three 
hundred  and  feventy-eight  years  after  the  firil  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  in  this  illand  (6). 

Egbert  pofleffed   the  art  of  fecuring,  as  well  as  of  Wjglaf 
making  conquefts.     That  he  might  not  too  much  exaf^  ^'"g  .  ^^ 
perate  the  Mercians,  who  were  a  numerous  and  powder-  ,1  ^.IV^  ^^1 
ful  people,  by  taking  from  them  at  once  every  fhadow  made'  tri- 
of  their  former  independency,  he  reftored  their  late  fo-  butary    by 
vereis[n  "Widaf  to  the  title  of  king  ;  but  oblio-ed  him  to  '^S^ert. 
pay  tribute,  and  hold  his  kingdom  of  him  as  his  fuperior 
lord    (7).     This  moderation  feems  to  have  been  very 
pleafing,  both  to  the  Mercians .  and  their  prince,  a,s  we 
hear  of  no  atttempts  they  made  to  fhake  off  a  yoke  which 
w^as  made  fo  eafy. 

Egbert,  obferving  his  own  hereditary  kingdom,  and  Egbert's 
all  his  lace  acquifitions,  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity,  began  .^^'^V^^lfh 
to  think  of  new  conquefts.     With  this  view,  he  marched  andDanes, 
his  army  into  North  Wales,  over-ran  the  whole  country 
as  far  as  Snowdon,  and  would  probably  have  added  it  to 
his  other  dominions,  if  he  had  not  been  called  away  to 
encounter  more  formidable   enemies  (8).     Thefe  were 
the  Danes  •,  who,  after  a  recefs  of  more  than  forty  years, 
began  again  to  infeft  the  coafts  of  Britain,  A.   D.  832,  ' 

when  they  plundered  the  ifle  of  Shepey.  The  very  next 
year  they  returned,  with  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  fhips, 
and  landed  at  Charmouth  in  Dorfetihire  ;  near  to  which 
place  a  battle  was  fought  between  them  and  the  Enorliih, 
with  great  flaughter  on  both  fides,  but  without  much 
reafon  to  boaft  of  victory  on  either  (9).  About  two 
years  after,  thefe  teafing  plunderers  came  again  with  a 
llill  greater  iQeet  and  arniy  ;  and  landing  in  Cornwall, 
prevailed  upon  the  Britons  of  that  country  to  revolt,  and 
join  them.     Egjjert,  not  difmayed  at  this  juntlion^  ea-r 

(5)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  ^r. 

(6)  W.  Malrijf.  1.  2.  c.  I.   Hen.  Hunf.  1.  4. 

(7)  Chron.  Saxqn.  p.  72.     Ingulf.  Hili. 

(8)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  72.  Hen.  Hunt.  L  4,  (9)  Id.  ibid. 
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A.  D.  3c I,  gaged  and  defeated  the  combined  army  of  the  Di^nes 
to  90 1  and  Britons,  at  Hengfdown-hill,  with  prodigious  llaugh- 
^*'**■^''*"*^  ter.  This  was  the  lail  glorious  a£tion  of  the  life  of  that 
great  prince,  and  firil  EngHfh  monarch,  who  died 
A.  D.  836  (10).  ■ 
Acceiiion  Egbert  was  fucceeded  bv  his  fon  Ethel  wolf ;  who,  in 
of  Etp,el-  ^'"^^  "^'^^y  ^^^  y^^-^  o^  ^^s  reign,  gave  the  government  of 
Tkolf,  Kent,  SulTex,  and  ElTex,  to  his  eldeft  fon  Athelftan, 
with  the  title  of  king  (11).  The  unwelcome  vifits  of  the 
Danes  now  became  annual,  or  even  more  frequent ;  and 
the  hifiory  of  England  for  feveral  years  confiils  of  nothing 
but  dry  details  of  the  defcents  of  thefe  deftruftive  ro- 
vers on  different  parts  of  the  coafcs,  and  of  their  battles 
with  the  inhabitants.  The  moil  coniiderable  of  thefe 
battles  v/as  that  which  was  fought  at  Okeley  in  Surrey, 
A.  D.  851,  between  Ethelwolf,  afufced  by  his  fon 
Etheibald,  and  a  great  army  of  Danes,  who  had  landed 
from  a  fleet  of  J50  fail,  at  the  m.outh  of  the  river  Thames, 
mid  had  taken  and  plundered  the  cities  of  Canterbury 
and  London  in  their  march.  In  this  action,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  bloodieft  that  ever  had  been  fought 
in  England,  the  Englifh  obtained  a  great  viiicry  (12). 
But  notwithftanding  this,  and  two  other  vi£fories  which 
they  obtained  that  fame  year,  one  by  land  at  Wanbury 
in  Dorfetlliire,  the  other  by  fea  near  Sandwich,  a  party 
of  Danes  took  poifeliion  of  the  iile  of  Thanet,  where 
they  continued  feveral  years,  which  was  the  firft  attempt 
they  m^de  to  fettle  in  England  (13).  The  people  of 
North  "VVaks,  obferving  how  much  the  Englim  were 
harrafled  by  the  frequent  depredations  of  the  Danes, 
and  imagining  that  this  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
revenging-  the  injuries  Vv^hich  they  had  received  from  Eg- 
bert, invaded  Hercia,  A.  D.  853,  with  a  very  nume- 
rous army  f  which  obliged  Burthred,  the  tributary  king 
of  that  counry,  to  implore  the  afiiftance  of  Etheiwolf, 
u'ho  was  his  father-in-law,  as  well  as  his  fovereign  lord. 
Upon  this  Ethelwolf  marched  an  army  into  Mercia,  ex- 
pelled the  Wellh,  and  purfued  them  into  their  own 
country  (14)- 
Etbp]-  This  was  the  laft  militavy  exploit  of  Ethelwolf-,  who, 

wolf's        ^h^  year  after,  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  where' he  fpent 
'T?ome'^re-  about  ten  months  in  the  fuperftitious  devotions  of  thofe 

tL!rn,     and 

death.  (10)  Chror.  Ssxcr.  p.  73-   (lO  Id-  ibid,     (12)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  5. 

(15)  Id-  ibid.  C'aroii.  Saxoiup.  76.  (14)  id.  ibid. 

times. 
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times,  anct  in  a61:s   of  liberality  to  tke  pope  and  eler-  A-.  D.  801, 
gy ;  which  made  him  a  very  welcome  gueft,  and  pro-      ^0901. 
cured  him    all   the  frivolous  unexpeniive    honours  his  '^^^v^'"**^ 
heart  could  wiili  •;  and  amongfl  others  the  papal  i-nclion 
of  his  yourtgeil  fon  Alfred,  who   was  with  him;  iTi  that 
city  (15)^     Ij^  his  return  to  England,  through  France,  he- 
married  the  princefs  Judith,  daughter  to  Charles   the 
Bald.     On    his    arrival   in   his  own  dominions,  he  met 
with-  a  very  unexpefted  difnculty.     His  eldeft  furviving 
i*on  Ethelbald,  having  his  impatient  ambition  encourag- 
ed by  feme  evil  counfeilors,  had  refoivei  to  prevent  his 
father's   refuming    the    reins  of    grovernriient,  and  had 
formed  a  very  powerful  party  to  ailift  hirh.   in  executinpr, 
that  refoluticn.     But  this  unnatural  q.uarrel  was  happily 
terminated  wdthout  biood,  by  the  moderation  of  Ethel- 
v/olf,  who  con  fen  ted  that  his  fon  {hould"retain  the  kiripr^^ 
dom  of  WelTex,  and  contented  himfelf  with  his  other  do-- 
minions  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  only         " 
two  years  (16).  1 

Ethelwolf,  at    his  death.  A,  D.   857,  left  four  fons,  "^^""^  wars 
nam.ed  Eihelhald,   Ethelhert,     Ethered,   and  Alfred.     By  ^ajd ''''^^~ 
his  will  he  divided  his  dominions  between  the  two  cldeit,  Kthelbert 
affigning   the    wellern    parts*    as   moil  honourable,    to  andEther- 
Ethelbald,  and  the  eaftern  to  Ethelbert  (17).     The  firfl:  ^^* 
of  thefe  was   a   very  profligate   prince,  and    gave   ereat 
fcandal  by  marrying  his  fatPier's-  widow  fi8).     At  his 
death,  which  happened  A.  D,   860,  his  brother  Ethek  \ 

bert  fucceedsd  to  his  domdnions,  and  thereby  became  the 
fovereign  cf  all  England.  His  reign  was  aifo  Ihort ,  and 
during  the  Gourfe  of  it  the  coafts  were  incefiantlv  infefted 
by  the  Danes.  He  was  fucceededj,  A.  D.  86-5,  by  his 
next  brother  Ethered  %  who,  though  a  good  prince,  and 
affiiled  by  his  heroic  brother  Alfred,  ha,rdly  enjoyed  one 
mom.ent's  tranquillity  during  his  Vvmole  reign.  The 
Danes,  no  longer  contented  with  making  ^defuitory  de» 
fcents  upon  the  coafrs,  came  over  in  great  multitudes, 
under  more  honourable  leaders,  penetrated  further  into 
the  country,  and  attempted  to  make  conquefts.  A  great 
army  of  theie  adventurers  landed  A.  D.  865,  amon;;  the 
Eaft-Angles  *,  wiio,  to  preferve  themfelves  from  imme- 
diate deftru6lion^  gave   thena  winter-quarters,  and  fur- 

(15)  AfTsrius  Vir.  Alfr?di,  p.  2. 

( i6)   Id.  ibid.  W.  Maimf.  1.  2.  c.  3.     (17)  AiTerius.  p.  2. 

{18}  Id.  ibid.  V   /y  ,F 

niflied 
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A.  D.  8oi,  nifhecl  them  with    a  great  number    of  horfes    In  the 
to  901.    fpnng  (19).     Thus  provided,  they  directed  their  march 
'  northward,  pafTed   the  Humber,  and    took  the  city   of 
York.     The  Northumbrians  at  this  time  were  engaged 
in  3  civil  war,  between  two  competitors  for  the  govern- 
ment, Ofbright  and  j^lia,  who  had  the  wifdom  to  fuf- 
pend  their   hoftilities,  and  unite   their  forces  againfl  the 
common  enemy ;  but  were  both  killed  in  an  attempt  to 
recover  York  (20).     Next  year  the  Danifh  army  leaving 
York,  penetrated  into  Mercia,  and  feized  Nottingham, 
where  they  wintered.     Burthred,  the  tributary  king  of 
Mercia,    unable  to  expel  thefe    invaders,    implored  the 
afTiiLance  of  Ethered ;  who   marching,  with  his  brother 
Alfred,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  inverted  the  Danes 
in  Nottingham,  and  partly,  by  force,  and  partly  by  treaty, 
obliged  them  to  evacuate  that  place,  and  return  into  the 
north  (21).     Having  refted  almofl  a  whole  year  at  York, 
they  again  left  that  city    A.  D.  870,  marched  through 
part  of  Mercia,  marking  their  way  with  blood  and  ruin, 
entered  the   country  of  the  Eaft-AngleS;    and  took  up 
their  winter  quarters  at  Thetford  (22).     The  Eaft- Ang- 
les, finding  that  all  their  former  fubmifiions  could  not 
preferve  them  from  ruin,  flew  to  arms,  and  being  com- 
manded by  Edmund,   a  young  prince    of  diftinguifhed 
piety  and  virtue,  attacked  the  Danes  ;  but  were    totally 
defeated,  and  their  prince  taken  and  put  to  death  (23). 
The  Danes,  encouraged  by  thefe  fucceffes,  advanced  to 
Reading,  which  they  fortified,    and   made    their  head- 
quarters ;  ^nd  threatened  the  whole  country  around  with 
deflructiorl.     Ethered,  in    order  to  deliver  his  kingdom 
from  thoi^  dreadful  enemies,  who  had  fo  long  preyed  up- 
on its  vitals,  collefted  all  his  forces,  and  fummoned  the 
Mercians  and  Northumbrians  to  join   him  with  theirs. 
But  thefe  infatuated   nations,    taking  advantage  of  his 
diftrefs  to  recover  their  independency,  refufed  to  comply 
with  this  fummons,  by  which  they  weakened  the  hands 
of   their    fovereign,     and    brought    ruin    upon    them- 
felves  (24).     Not  difpirited  with  this  moft  unfeafonable 
defection,  Ethered  marched    at  the  head  of  his  native 
fubjecls,  to  diflodge  the  Danes ;  and  in  the  courfeof  one 

(19)  Chron  Sax">Ti.  p.  7S.  (ic)   Id.  ibid    AiTer.  p.  5. 

(21)  AiTer.  p.  5.  (22)  Id.  p.  6.  (23)  Id.  ibid, 

^24)  W,  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  3. 
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year  (871)  engaged  them  in  five  pitched  battles,  with  A.  D.  801, 
various  fuccefs.     Being  mortally  wounded  in  the  laft  of     ^^^oi. 
thefe  battles,  this  virtuous  but  unhappy  prince  foon  af-         '    ' 
ter  ended  his  life  and  reign,  leaving  his  fubje6ls  and  fuc- 
ceflbr  in  the  moil  dangerous  and  diftrefsful  circumftan- 
ces  (25)* 

Alfred,  the  youngefl  and  only  furviving  fon  of  Ethel-  ^^  ^^^^^ 
wolf,  fucceeded  his  brother  Ethered  A.  D.  871,  in  the  of  A  fed, 
twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age.     This  excellent  prince,  and  his  firft 
Who  is  jufdy  called  the  Great,  and  hath  been  lo'^g  ef- J'^^'j^'^j^^ 
teemed  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Englifh  nation,  be- 
gan his  reign  under  the   greateft   difadvantages.     Many 
of  his  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  were  reduced  to  alhes, 
his  bed  provinces   almoft   depopulated,  his  braveil  cap- 
tains and  foldiers  flain  in  battle,  and  a  powerful  army  of 
cruel  exulting  barbarians,  the  authors  of  all  thefe  cala- 
mities, in  the  very  bowels  of  his  country.     He  was  even 
unfuccefsful  in  his   firft  efforts   to  deliver  his    fubjecls 
from  their  enemies,  being  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Wil- 
ton, which  was  fought  within  a  month  after  his  accef- 
(lon.     The  Danes,  however,  having  '  loft  one  of  their 
kings,  nine  of  their  generals,  and  prodigious  numbers 
of  their  men  in  their  late  battles,  and  being  no  ftrangers 
to  the  courage  and  condu£l  of  the  youthful  monarch 
who  oppofed  them,  confented  to  a  peace,  and  agreed  to 
retire  out  of  the  Weft-Saxon  territories  (26).     In  con- 
fequence   of  this  agreement,  they   evacuated    Reading, 
and  retired  to  London,  where  they  fpent  the  winter  (27). 
Burthred,  brother-in-law  to  Alfred,  who  then  governed 
Mercia,  unable  to  dillodge  thefe  troublefomes   inmates 
by   force,  prevailed  upon  them  by  many  valuable  pre- 
fents,  to  leave  his  country  ;  from  whence  they  marched 
into  the  kingdom    of  the  Eaft-Angles,  and  fixed  their 
head-quarters  for  fome  time  at  Torkfey.     Having  de- 
ftroyed  every  thing  in  thefe  parts,  they  returned  A.  D. 
874  into   Mercia,  of  which  they  made  an  entire  con- 
queft,  obliging  Burthred  to  abandon  his  country  in  de-* 
fpair,  and  retire  to  Rome,  where  he  foon  after  died  (28). 
This  Danifh  army,  which  had  continued  eight  years   in 
England,  and  had  traverfed  and  almoft  ruined  the  whole 
country   to  the  north  of  the  Thames   and  Severn,  war 

(25)   AfTer.  p.  7.  [(26)  Chron.  Saxon,  t).  B2.  AfTer.  p.  8. 

(27)  Id.  ibid.  (28)  id.  ibid. 
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A.  D.  ?or,  now  become  fo  numerous,  by  continual   acceflions  of 
to  501.     new  adventurers,  that  it  was  found  inconvenient  to  re- 
"^  main  any  longer  in  one  body.     It  divided  therefore  at 

Repton    in  Derbyihire  :  one  half  marching  nortlhvvard 
under  the  command  of   a  prince  named  Haldnne.,  took 
^  pofleflion  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  there 

began  to  fettle  and  apply  to  agriculture   A.  D.  875;  the 
other  half  marcliiug  fouthward   under  the    com.mand  of 
Guthrum,  Ofcitil,  and    Amund,  three    chieftains  who 
had  lately    arrived  with  many   followers,  took  up  their 
head-quarters  at  Cajnbridge  (29).     Before  the  Danes  left 
Mercia,  they  delegated  the  command  of  that  country  to 
one  Ceolwulf,  a  weak  and  difloyal  nobleman,  v/ho  had 
abandoned   the  fe'ry.ice  of   Alfred,  and   joined  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  (30).     This   was   the  melancholy 
pofture  of  affairs  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  876. 
Continua-       That  part  of  the  Danifli  army  which  had  wintered  at 
Hon  of  his  Cambridge,  marching  from  thence  in  the  night,  entered 
'^^^^^  the  kingdom  of  Weifex,  -  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Ware- 

ham  in  Dorfetfnire,  which  they  furprifed  (31).  Alfred, 
roufed  by  this  inva^orn  from  the  fliort  rcpofe  which  he 
had  enjoyed  fince  the  laft  peace  with  the  Danes,  and 
finding  himfelf  unprepared  to  meet  them  in  the  field, 
entered  into  a  negoLhttion  with  them,  wliich  ended  in  a 
treaty,  by  which  they  engaged,  and  eoniirmed  their  en- 
"  gagements  by  the  moR:  folemn  oaths,  to  retire  a  fecond 
time  out  of  the  territories  of  the  Weft-Saxcns  (32).  But 
thefe  faithiefs  barbarians  violated  this  treaty  almofl  as 
foon  as  it  was  made,  by  furpriiing  tlie  city  cf  JLxctsr, 
with  their  cavalry,  to  which  their  v/hole  army  marched 
A.  D.  877  (33).  The^y  met,  however,  with  a  very  great 
lofs  this  year  by  fea.  j^eing  overtaken  by  a  dreadful 
ftorm  near  Swaawic,  as  they  v/ere  bringing  their  fleet 
from  Wareham  to  JE?:eter,  no  fewer  than  1 20  of  their, 
ihips  were  wrecked  (34).  Alfred  beii?g  now  fully  con- 
vinced, that  nothing  could  preferve  His  country  from 
beins  conquered  but  a  brave  rch Ranee,  •  collected  all  his 


i) 


forces,  with  which  he  invefted  Exeter  by  land,  while  a 
fleet  which  he  had  prepared,  and  manned  chiefly  with 
Frifian  pirates,  blocked  up  the  harbour.     This  fleet  hav- 

(•29)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  82,  83.     AlTer.  p.  8.  (30)  Id.  ibid. 

(3  0   ^^-  il^''^'  (32)  Chror.  Saxon,  p. "83.     AiVer.  p.  8. 

ill)  ^«i-  i^'^t^'  Ja-ri.A^-  ihid. 
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ing  happily  defeated  a  Daniili  fquadron,  which  brought  A.  D.  8oi, 
a  reinforcement  to  the  befieged,  the  Danes  in  Exeter     to  90^* 
capitulated,  and  agreed  to  evacuate  that  city,  and  all  the  ''"■"'•—""' 
territories  of  the  Well-Saxons  j  which  they  accordingly 
did  in  Auguft  tliis  year,,  and  retired  into  Mercia,  where 
they  fpent  the  winter  (35).     While  they  remained  in 
Mercia,  they   received   a  great  reinforcement  of  their 
countrymen;  which  emboldened  them  to  return   once 
more  into  the  kingdom  of  VfelTex  ;  and  having  feized 
Chippenham,  which  was   then  a  royal  city,  they  over- 
run the  whole  country,  A.  D.  878  {^6). 

The  Weft-Saxons,  who,  animxated   by   the   exam.ple  Alf-ed^s 
and  exhortations  of  their  king,  had  made  fo  noble  a  fband  ''etire- 
in  defence  of  their  country,  after  all  the  reft  of  England  °^^"^* 
had  fubmitted,  were  now  at  lail  difpirited,  thinkino-  it 
in  vain  any  longer  to  oppofe  enemies  who  were  neither 
bound  by  treaties  nor  diminiihed  by  defeats.     Some  of 
them  fled  into  foreign  countries,  fome  fubmitted  to  the 
conquerors,  and    fome  concealed   themfelves  in  woods 
and  foreils  ;  while  the  brave  Alfred  was  abandoned  by 
all  but  a  few  faithful  friends,  and  his  own  invincible  re- 
folution(37).     At   length,  finding    it  unfafe  to  retain, 
even  thefe  few  followers  about  his  perfon,  he   diliiiiiled 
them,  to  v/ait  for  better  times  ;  and  putting  on  the  drefs 
of  a  country-clown,  concealed  himfelf  in  the  cottage  of 
a  cov/-herd  (38}.     As  every  circumftance  relating  to   fa 
great  a  perfon  in  fuch  deep   diftrefs  appears  important 
and  interefting,  the  following  anecdote  hath  been  pre- 
ferved  by  feveral  of  our  ancient  hifcorians  ;  and  particu-      v 
larly  by  Afler,  who  probably  heard  it  from  the  kino-^s    ' 
own  mouth  :  That  one  day  when  he  was  fitting  by  the 
fire  in  the  cottage  where  he  had  concealed  himfelf,  trim- 
ming his  bow  and  arrov/s,  he  was  heartily  fcolded  by  the 
good  Vv^oman  of  the  houfe  (who  knew  not  the  quality  of 
her  gueil)  for  negle£ling  to  turn  fome  cakes  that  were 
toafting ;  telling  him  in  great  anger,  that  he  would  be 
aclive  enough  in  eating  them,  though  he  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  turn  them  (39). Alfred  did   not  con- 
tinue long  in  this  ignoble  difguife  ;  but  as  foon  as  the    - 
heat  of  tlie  fearch  after  him  was  a  little  abated,  he  be- 
gan to  look  abroad  ;  and  finding  a  place  convenient  for 

(35)  AlTer.  p.  9.     Chron.  Saxon,  p,  84,  (36)  Id.  jbid. 

(37)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  84.     AiTer.  p.  9.  (sS)  Id.  ibid. 

(39)1^.  ibid.  ■ 
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A.  D.  8oi,  his  purpofe,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Thone  and  Parett 
10901.    in  Somerfetfliire,  he  colle6led  a  few  of  the  braved  of 
^^^'^'"^^"'^  his  nobiHty,  and  there  built  a  fmall  fort  for  their  refi- 
dence  and  prote£lion.     In   this  place,  which  he  named 
Ethelinp-eyy  or,  The  IJle  of  Noblesy  he  continued   about 
four  months,  difirefhng  his  enemies,  and  procuring  fub- 
fiftence    for  himfelf   and  followers  by  frequent   excur- 
fions  (40). 
Alfred  While  Alfred  was  thus  employed,  he  received  intel- 

leaves  his  H^ence,  that  Oddune  earl  of  Devonlhire  had  defeated  a 
^^^'^^~  .  A  party  of  Danes,  killed  their  leader,  and  taken  their  ma- 
defeats  :he  gical  ftandard  called  Reafan^  or,  The  Raven  [^l).  En- 
Danes,  eouraged  by  this  news  of  the  returning  fpirit  and  fuccefs" 
of  his  fubjecls,  he  refolved  to  leave  his  retreat,  and 
make  a  vigorous  effort  for  the  recovery  of  his  crown. 
But  before  he  afTembled  his  forces,  he  refolved  to  gain 
an  exaft  knowledge  of  the  firength  and  pofture  of  his 
enemies.  With  this  view,  he  entered  their  camp  in  the 
difguife  of  a  harper,  and  d  verted  them  fo  much  with  his 
muiic  and  pieafantries,  that  they  kept  him  feveral  days 
in  their  army,  introduced  him  to  their  general  Guth- 
tum,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  feeing  every  thing 
lie  defired  (42).  Obferving  with  pleaftire,  that  the 
Danes  were  entirely  off  their  guard,  he  difpatched  trufty" 
meffengers  to  all  the  nobility  of  Somerfetfliire,  Wiltfhire, 
and  Hampfliire,  commanding  them  to  meet  him,  with 
all  their  followers,  on  a  certain  day,  at  Brixton  near 
Selwood  foreft.  Thefe  commands  were  fo  well  obeyed, 
that  Alfred,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  beheld  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  of  his  fubjecls,  tranf- 
ported  with  joy  at  the  lignt  of  their  beloved  king,  and 
determined  to  die  or  conquer  under  his  conduct.  That 
he  might  not  give  their  ardour  time  to  cool,  he  led  tliem 
directly  towards  Eddington,  where  their  enemies  were 
incamned.  The  Danes  were  furprifed  beyond  meafure 
at  the  approach  of  an  Englifh  army,  with  king  Alfred  at 
their  head  ;  and  he,  falling  upon  them  with  great  fury 
before  they  had  time  to  recover  from  their  furprife, 
gained  a  complete  vi61:ory  (43).  The  (battered  remains 
of  the  Danifh  army,  with  their  commander  Guthrtt-m, 

(40)  Alfer.  p.  9. 

(4s)  Id.  p.  io.     Alur'd.  Heverlun.  1.  *'.  t).  loc. 

(42)  Ingulf.  Hilh     W.  Malraf.  1.  2.  c.  4. 

(43)  Lhron.  Saxon,  p.  85.    Affer.  p.  ig. 

took 
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took  fhelter  in  an  oldcaftle  near  the  field  of  battle,  where  A.  D.  5oi, 
they  were  immediately  invefted  by  their  victorious  ene-  to  901. 
mies,  who  foqn  compelled  them  to  furrender  at  difcre-  ' 
tion  (44).  On  this  occafion  Alfred  acquired  as  much 
honour  by  his  clemency  as  he  had  done  by  his  valour. 
'  Inftead  of  glutting  his  revenge  with  the  blood  of  thefe 
proftrate  wretches^  he  formed  the  benevolent  defign  of 
making  them  ufeful  and  happy.  In  order  to  this,  he 
propofed  the  following  terms :  That  if  they  would  be- 
come Chriftians  and  join  with  him  to  prevent  the  ra- 
vages of  other  Danes,  he  would  fpare  their  lives,  take 
them  under  his  prote6tion  and  aiTign  them  fufBcient  ter- 
ritories for  their  relidence.  Thefe  conditions  were  joy- 
fully accepted  by  Guthrum  and  his  followers,  who  were 
baptized,  and  fettled  in  Eaft-Anglia  and  Northumber- 
land, A.  D.  880  (45). 

From  this  period  Alfred  and  his  fubjecls  enjoyed  fome  Continua- 
repofe  for  feveral  years ;  which  that  excellent  prince  em-  '^'^^  °^  ^^® 
ployed  in  repairing  his  ruined  cities,  building  forts  in  ^^Jen  AI- 
the  moft  convenient  fituations  for  the  prote£lion  of  the  f:cd  and 
coafts,  increafing  his  fleet,  training  his  fubje6ls  to  the  ^^^  Danes, 
ufe  of  arms,  and  in  the  execution  of.  many  other  pro- 
je6^s  for  the   fccurity  and    improvement  of  his    coun- 
try (4(5).     But  this  repofe,  which  had  feveral  times  been 
a  little  difturbed  by  tranfient  defcents,  vv^as  at  lafc  de- 
flroyed  by  a  very  formidable  invafion.     For  the  Danes,  ' 

having  all  this  time  been  making  fuch  deplorable  devaf-  * 

tations  in  all  the  provinces  of  France,  that  they  had  re- 
duced themfelves,  as  well  as  their  enemies,  to  p^reat  dif- 
trefs  and  want,  refolved  once  more  to  try  their  fortunes 
in  England,  where  they  arrived  A.  D.  893,  in  a  fleet  of 
330  (hips,  under  their  famous  leader  Haftings  (47).  The 
far  greateft  part  of  this  mighty  armament  difembarked 
in  the  fouth-eafh  corner  of  Kent,  and  feizing  the  fcrt  of 
Apuldore,  made  it  their  head-quarters;  while  eighty  . 
fail  under  their  chief  commander  Hailings,  entered  the 
Thames,  and  landed  their  men  at  Milton  j  where  they 
erected  a  firong  fortification,  of  which  fome  veiliges  are . 
ftill  remaining  (48).  Alfred  v/as  in  Eaft-Anglia,  regu- 
lating the  afi^airs  of  that  country  and  of  Northumber- 
land, when  he  received  the  news  of  this  formidable  in- 

(44)  Chron.  Saxon,  d.  85.     Affer.  p.  10. 

(45)  Id.  P   86.     Affer.  p.  12.  (46)  Id.  ibid. 
(47)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  90.                     (48)  Id.  p.  92. 
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A.  D.  80 1,  vafion  ;  and  before  he  left  thefe  parts,  he  exafted  a  new 
to  901  Qji^h  of  allegiance,  and  a  greater  number  of  hoftages,  froni 
the  Danes  fettled  in  thefe  tv/o  kingdoms  (40).  He  then 
directed  his  march  fouthwards,  coilecling  his  forces  as 
he  advanced,  and  incamped  near  the  centre  of  Kent,  and 
in  the  middle  between  the  two  Danilli  armies,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  junction,  and  check  their  excurlions. 
In  this  pofture  the  three  armies  remained  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year  894  ;  in  which  innumerable 
Ikirmifhes  happened,  between  the  plundering  detach- 
ments of  the  Danes,  and  parties  of  the  king's  army  fent 
out  to  prote£l:  the  country  (5o)*  At  length  the  great 
Danilli  arm.y  at  Apuldore,  having  collected  a  confider- 
able  booty,  abandoned  the  fortifications  at  that  place, 
with  a  defign  to  pafs  the  Thames,  and  penetrate  into 
EiTex  ;  but  were  intercepted  by  the  king  on  their  marchj 
and  defeated,  near  Farnham  (51).  About  the  famiC  time, 
Haftings,  with  the  army  under  his  command,  removed 
from  Milton,  and  incamped  at  Beamflete,  which  he  for- 
tified, and  where  he  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  other  army  which  had  efcaped  from  Farn- 
ham. When  Alfred  was  preparing  to  attack  the  Danes 
at  Beamflete,  he  received  the  difagreeable  news,  that 
thofe  of  Eaft-Anglia  and  Northumberland,  forgetting 
all  their  oaths  and  obligations,  had  revolted,  and  were 
befieging  Exeter.  Leaving,  therefore,  fome  troops  in 
'  London,  to  prote6l  that  city  againft  the  Danes  in  ElTex, 
he  m.arched  with  great  expedition  into  the  weft,  and 
came  upon  the  Danes  before  Exeter  fo  unexpeiSledly, 
that  they  raifed  the  fiege  with  great  precipitation,  and 
^ed  to  their  (liips  (52).  In  the  mean  time,  the  Danes 
at  Beamflete,  encouraged  by  the  diftance  of  the  king, 
marched  out  on  a  plundering  expedition  ;  leaving  their 
wives,  children,  and  booty,  in  their  camp,  under  a 
ilrong  guard.  The  Engliili  troops  in  London  having 
received  intelligence  of  this,  and  being  joined  by  a  party 
of  the  citizens,  marched  out  with  great  fecrecy,  at- 
tacked the  Daniih  cam.p,  cut  the  guard  in  pieces,  and 
got  poflTefTion  of  much  fpoii  and  many  prifoners  (53). 
Among  thefe  prifoners  were  the  wife  and  two  Tons  of 
Haftings,  the  Danifii  king  or  general  (54).     Alfred,  as 

(49 "1  Chron.  Saxcn.  p.  90.  (<ro)  Id.  p.  02.         (51)  li.  ibid. 

(5*)  Id.  ibid.  (S3)  id",  ibid.  (54)  id.  ibid. 
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he  had  done  on  former  occafions,  made  a  wife  and  mo-  A.  D.  8or, 
derate  ufe  af  this  great  advantage.     He  reftored  to  Haft-    ^^  9°^- 
ings  his  wife  and  children,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  ^*^~V^ 
the  kingdom  with  his  followers ;  which  greatly  weaken- 
ed the  power  of  the  Danes  in  England  (55).     Thofe  who 
remained  behind,  roamed   up  and    down    the  country 
about  two  years,  fometimes  united,  and  fometimes  in 
feparate  bodies,  inflicSling  and  fuffering  m^any  evils.     At 
length  their  numbers  being  greatly  diminifhed,  by  fre- 
quent fkirmiflies,  and  by  a  dreadful  plague  which  raged 
in  thofe  times,  they  embarked  at  diiFerent  ports  of  Nor- 
thumberland, A.  D.  897,  and  returned  to   the  conti- 
iient  (^6). 

From  this  time  Alfred  reigned  in  great  honour  and  Death  of 
felicity,  the  dread  of  his  enemies,  the  darli:]g  of  his  fub-  -^"'^^^• 
jefts,  and  the  delight  of  mankind ;  inceiilmtly  employ- 
-ed  in  ftrengthening.  enriching,  adorning  his  dominions, 
and  ni  fecuring  them  againft  the  return  of  their  enemies, 
by  a  powerful  fleet.  Bu':  this  happy  period  was  not  of 
long  duration;  for  this  excellent  prince  was  carried  off 
by  death  October  28,  A.  D.  901,  in  the  fifty-tliird  yegr  of 
his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  reign  (57)- 

Having  thus  deduced  the  civil  and  military  hiftory  of 
England,  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  to  the  be?-in- 
ing  of  the  tenth  century,  it  may  be  proper  to  paufe  a 
little  here,  in  order  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  fimilar 
tranfaftions  of  the  other  Britifh  nations  in  the  fame 
period. 

The  Englif]],  during  the  greatell  part  of  the  ninth  Hlftory  of 
Century,  were  fo  much  engaged  in  defending  themfelves  Wales, 
againft  the  frequent  invafions  and  depredations  of  the    ^  - 
Danes,  that  they  gave  but  little  difturbance  to  their  an- 
cient enemies  the  Britons ;  arid  thefe  laft  were  ftill  fo 
much  divided,  and  fo  often  involved  in  civil  wars,  that 
they  could  not  take  advantage  of  the  diftreiTes  of  the 
Englifh.     Conon  Tindaethy,  who  for  more  than  half  a 
century  had  been  the  moil  powerful  prince  in  "Wales, 
dying    A.  D.   817,  was  fucceeded  by  Efylht,  his  only 
daughter,  and  her   hufband  Mervyn  Vrych  j  in  whofe 
time  happened  the  two  expeditions   of  the  Englifh  into 
Wales,  which  haVe  been  already  mentioned.     In  the  iafl 

(55)  M.  Weft.  p.  179.  (56)  Cliron.  Saxon,  p.  96,  97. 

(57)  W.  p  99- 
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A.D.  80 1,  of  thefe  expeditions,  Mervyn  was  flain  in  battle  by  the 
10901.    Mercians,  A.D.  841,  and  fucceeded by  his  fon  Roderic 
"-^^""'/'''^  Mawr,  or  Roderic  the   Great  (58).     This  prince   inhe-  > 
rited  North  Wales  from  his  mother,  Powis  from   his 
father,  and  obtained  the  government  of  South  Wales 
bv  his  marriage  with  the  heirefs  of  that   country  j  on 
which  account  he  got  the  pompous  name  of  Roderic  the 
Great.     On  his  death,  A.  D.   877,  his  dominions  were 
again  divided  between   his  three  eldeft  fons,  Anarawd, 
,Cadelh,  and  Mervyn ;    of  which    the    firft    got  North 
Wales,  the  fecond  South  Wales,  and  the  third  Powis (59.) 
This   div4rion,  as  ufual,  occafioned  very  pernicious  and 
lafting  difputes  between  thefe  princes  and  their  pofte- 
rity* 
Hifiory  of       The  hiftory  of  North  Britain  begins  to  be  a  little  bet- 
the  Septus     ter  known,  and  more  important,  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  Pitts.    ^2^^  in  any  former  period.     This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
union  of  the  Scotch   and   Piflifh   kingdoms   into    one 
monarchy,  which  happened  in  the  courfe  of  that  cen- 
tury.    It  is,  however,  a  little  uncertain   v/ho  was  the 
immediate  fuccelTor  of  Eochal  or  Achaius  king  of  Scots, 
who  died  A.  D.    819.     According  to  the  tv/o  ancient 
Catalogues  publiflied  by  Father  Innes,  he  vv-as  fucceeded 
by  a  prince  nam.ed  DiinegaU  who,  in  one  of  thefe  cata- 
logues, is  called  the  fon  of  Eochal,  and  in  the  other  the 
fon  of  Selvach  (60).     But  Fordun,  and  all  the  modern 
Scotch  hiftorians,  have  inferted  a  king  named   Conval 
(concerning  whom  they  ^jq  not  pretend  to  know  any 
thing),  between  Eochal  and  Dunegal  (61).     This  Con- 
val, however,  feems  to  have  been  a  creature  of  Fordun's 
imagination,  invented  to  fill  up  a  blank  fpace,  and  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  kings.     Upon  the  whole,  it  is  moil 
probable,  that   Eochal  was  fucceeded  by  Dunegal.     To 
embelliih  the  annals  of  this  prince's  reign,  feveral  of  the 
mod  modern  hiftorians  have  related  a  very  improbable 
tale,  of   a    rebellion  which  was  raifed  againfh    him  by 
prince  Alpine,  the  fon  of  Eochal,  fore  againfl  his  incli- 
nation, being  compelled  to   it  by  fome  factious  noble- 
men, who  had  confpired  to  raife  him,  though  reluctant, 
to  the  throne  (62).     Fordun  fays  not  one  word  of  this 

.     (<;8)  Powel  Hifi.  Wale^p.  \%.  (59)  Id.  p.  ^5. 

{60)  Innes,  Kllays,  Append.  No.  4,  5.  (61 )  Fordun,  1.  3.  c,  si- 
Ifii)  Boeth.  1.  lo.    Buchan.  1.  5. 
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ftrano-e   rebellion.     What  the  fame  authors  relate  con- A.  D.  801. 
cerning  a  war  carried  on  by  Dunegal  againft  the  Pi6ts,  in     ^'^  90'- 
favour  of  his  competitor  Alpine,  is  no  lefs  improbable. 
All  that  we  know,  vi^ith  any  Certainty,  concerning  this 
prince,  is,  that  he^ied  A.  D.  831,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  Alpine  the  fon  of  Eochal  (63).     Soon  after  the  accef- 
fion  of  this  prince,  the  male  line  of  the  Pi£li{h  royal  fa- 
mily becoming  extincl,  he  laid  claim  to  that  crown,  as 
being  the  fon  of  Fergufiana,  only  filter  to  Hungus  late 
king  of  Pi^ts,  and  confequently  neareil  heir  by  the  fe- 
male line  (64).     Though  this  claim  w^as  evidently  well 
founded,  it  M^as  rejected  by  the  Pi'£ts  ;  who,  in  order  to 
preferve  themfelves  from  falling  under  the  dominion  of 
their  ancient  enemies,  raifed  one  Feredeth,  a  nobleman 
of  their  own  nation,  to  the  throne.     Alpine,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  of -his  own  fabje£ts,  marched  into 
Pi6tavia,  to  alTerthis  right ;  and  w^as  met  by  the  Piftifh 
armv,  near  the  village  of  Reitennot  in  Angus,  where  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought ;  in  which  the  Picts  were  de- 
feated, and  their  king  flain  (65).     Brude,  the  eideft  fon 
of  Feredetii,  fucceeded  his  father ;  but   was  foon  after 
murdered  by  his  own  fubje£ts  ;  and  his  brother  and  fuc- 
ceiTor,  Kenneth,  fhared  the  fame  fate  in  lefs  than  a  year. 
The  Picts  then  made  choice  of  a  nobleman  named  Brude 
-to  be  their  king,  who  revived  their  fpirits,  and  retrieved 
their  affairs,  by  his  conduct  and  valour.     He  firit  fell 
upon  the  ftraggiing  parties  of  the  Scots,  who  v/ere  plun- 
dering the  country,  and  by  defeating  them.,  reftored  the 
hopes  and  courage  of  his  fubje6ts.     After  fpending  fome 
time  in  this  irregular  kind  of  war,  he  collected  his  whole 
forces,  in  order  to  determine  this  quarrel  by  a   deciiive 
action.     The  two  arniies  met  near  Dundee,  and  imme- 
diately engaged  with  the  greateit  fury,  their  hereditary 
hatred  being  inflamed  by  many  recent  injuries.     The 
battle  wis  very  bloody,  and  victory  rem.ained  long  doubt- 
ful •,  but  at  length  the  Scots  being  thrown  into  diforder 
by  the  appearance  of  forne  troops  in  their  rear,  fled  on 
all  fides,  and  were  purfued  v.dth  great  flaughter.     King 
Alpine  v/as  taken  prifoner  in  the  purfuit,  beheaded  in 
cold  blood  at  a  place  called  Pittalpy ;  and  his  head,  af- 
ter being  carried  through  the  army  on  a  pole,  was  fet 

(63)  Fordun,  1.  5.  c.  2.  {64)  Boeth.  1,  lo.    Buchan.  L  5. 

{6^)  Buchan.  L  5. 
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A.D.  8of,up  on  the  walls  of  Abernethy,  the  capital  city  of  the 
to  901.  Pi^^s  (66).  This  unhappy  prince,  if  we  may  believe 
^•"""^''''''^  the  moft  aiicieit  Scotch  hiftorian,  was  very  brave,  but 
exceedingly  raili  and  head-ftrcng,  to  which  he  owed  his 
ruin  ^67). 
Continua-  The  Scots  were  fo  much  diAiirited  by  this  great  defeat, 
Kfto  ^^  ^  f^  ^^^^  Kenneth  the  fon  of  Alpine^  who  fucceeded  his  fa- 
the  Scots  ^^^^^  •^*  ^■^'  ^34i  <^^^^^'^  ^^C)t  prevail  upon  them,  forfome 
and  Pitis.  time,  to  renew  the  war,  and  aliifl  him  in  profecuting  his 
claim  to  the  Pi£Lirn  crovvn.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Picls  v/ere  prevented  from  improving  the  advantage 
which  they  had  gained,  by  a  violent  dilTenfion  which 
broke  out  in  their  army.  Thefe  circumflances  occanon- 
ed  a  fi'.fpsnfion  of  hoPcilities  between  the  two  nations, 
which  continued  about  two  years.  At  length  Kenneth, 
impatient  of  this  delay,  called  an  allembly  of  all  the  no- 
bility cf  his  kingdom,  and  endeavoured,  by  many  argu- 
ments, to  perfuade  them  to  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war.  But  all  his  arguments  were  ineftedtual ;  and  they 
Hill  infifted,  that  fome  longer  time  was  neceffary  to  re- 
cruit their  ftrength  and  fpirits,  which  had  been 4b  miuch 
weakened  by  their  late  defeat.  The  king,  unwilling  to 
relinquifh  his  defign,  invited  the  whole  alTembly  to  an 
entertainment,  which  he  prolonged  till  midnight,  and 
then  perfuaded  them  to  go  to  reft  in  his  great  hall,  ac- 
cording to  the  manners  of  thofe  times.  V/hen  the  whole 
company  v/ere  compofed  to  reft,  a  perfon,  inftru£ted 
and  p^'-:pared  by  Kenneth,  entered  the  apartment,  cloth- 
ed in  ch?  ikins  cf  dried  fifli,  wliich  fhone  in  the  dark, 
-  and  f.  rcaking  through  a  trumpet,  commanded  them  to 
obey  their  king  by  declaring  war  againft  the  Pi61;s,  and 
in  tb:  name  of  God  promifed  them  fuccefs  and  vid:ory. 
Roufcd  from  their  ileep  by  thefe  tremendous  founds, 
and  ariOTi'nied  at  the  fhining  figure  which  they  beheld, 
they  haiL'jued  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the  heavenly 
acn.. Ignition,  and  exprelTed  the  greateft  ardour  for  the 
war  (68).  Tlie  report  of  this  wonderful  apparition  flew 
like  :ightr?ing  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  excited  fuch 
impatient  keennefs  for  war  in  every  bofom.,  that  Ken- 
neth foon  beheld  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  num.erous 
army  of  his  fubje£ls,  importuning   him  to  lead  them 


(66)  Bucha7i.  1.  5.  (57)  Fordun,"!.  5.  c.  2. 

{6S)  Boeth.  I.  10.     Fardun,  I.  4.  c.  3. 
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againft  the  enemy  to  fulfill  the  will  of  heaven.  The  A.  D.  Sof, 
Picts  were  at  this  time  but  ill  prepared  to  reiift  fo  dan-  to^9'>i- 
gerous  an  invafion.  Their  valiant  king  Brude  had  died 
of  vexation  for  not  being  able  to  compofe  the  difTenfions 
of  his  fubje£l:s,  and  purfue  his  vidtory ;  and  his  brother 
Druftj  who  had  fucceeded  him,  v/as  neither  fo  brave 
nor  fo  v/ell  beloved.  This  prince  however,  colle6ling 
his  forces,  marched  to  meet  the  invaders  of  his  country  : 
a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Scots  obtained  a  com- 
plete vi£^cry ,  and  animating  each  other  with  this  cry, 
<<  Remember  the  death  of  Alpine,"  they  killed  prodigi- 
ous num/Ders  of  the  Pidls  in  the  purfuit  (6^).  Soon 
after  this  victory,  all  the  provinces  of  the  Pidlifli  king- 
dorn  to  the  north  of  the  frith  of  Forth  fubmitted  to  the 
conqusror ;  who,  leaving  garrifons  in  the  ftrcng  places 
of  that  country,  paffed  the  Forth  with  his  army.  But 
he  was  prefentiy  overtaken  by  the  difagreeable  news, 
that  the  Pitts  had  retaken  all  their  cailles,  and  put  his 
garrifons  to  the  fword.  This  obliged  him  to  march  back 
into  the  north,  where  he  recovered  the  fortrefles,  and 
reduced  the  country  to  a  more  perfe6l  fubje£lion.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Pi£tifh  king,  having  colle£led  a  con- 
iiderable  army  of  his  fubjefts  in  the  fouthern  and  ye£ 
unconquered  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  crofTed  the  rivers 
Forth  and  Tay,  and  encamped  at  the  village  of  Scoon, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  lafl  of  thefe  rivers.  At  this 
place  the  lafl  great  battle  between  the  Pitls  and  Scots 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Pid:s  were  entirely  defeated, 
their  king  and  chiei  nobility  flain,  and  almoil  their 
whole  army  cut  in  pieces,  or  drowned  in  the  river  Tay 
in  attempting  to  efcape  (70).  After  this  great  victory, 
Kenneth  met  with  no  more  oppofition  from  the  Pi6ls, 
but  took  pofleflion  of  their  whole  kingdom ;  which  he 
united  to  his  own  dominions,  and  thereby  became  the 
firfl  monarch  of  all  Scotland,  about  the  year  842  (71) 
There  is  not  the  leaf!:  probability  in  the  tragical  accounts, 
given  by  fome  Scotch  hiftorians,  of  the  total  extirpation 
of  the  Pi£ls  ;  which  would  have  beQn  equally  inhuman 
and  imprudent.  There  might  indeed  be  fome  unwar- 
rantable cruelties  praclifed  by  the  Scots  in  the  firlt  heat 
of  conqueft  ;  but  there  is    fufficient  evidence,  that  the 

(69)  B'jchan.  1.  5.  fub  fin.  ~       (70)  Id.  ibid. 

(71)  See  Innei's  Effay,  vol.  i.  p,  140. 
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A.  D.  Soi,  great  body  of  the  Piclifh.  nation  furvived  the  downfall  of 
10901.     tj^ejj.  ft  ate  ;  and  mingling  with  their  conquerors,  gra- 
^^"^"•^r"^  dually  loft  their  own  name  (72).     The  vi6torious  Ken- 
neth, after  he  had  reduced  the  Picts  to  an  entire  fub- 
jeftion  to  his  authority,  made  frequent  inroads  on  the 
kin^'^dom  of  Northumberland,  and  had  wars  both  with 
the  Danes   and  Cumbrian  Britons  ;  but  of  the  particu- 
lars of  thefe  wars  we  are  not  informed  (73).     This  great 
prince  finifhe^  his  life  and  reign,  in  his  palace  at  Fcrta- 
viot,  February  13,  A.  D.  854. 
Dunve-  Dunvenald,  the  fon  df  Alpine,  fucceeded  his  brother 

^f^c  H'"^    Kenneth ;  and  is  reprefented  by  Fordun,  the  moft  an- 
cient Scotch  hiftorian,  as  a  brave  and  warlike    prince, 
who  fuppreffed   fome  infurreclions  of  the  difcontented 
Pi£l:s,  and  cultivated  peace  with  all  his  neighbours  (74). 
This  chara6ler  is  confirmed  by  the    ancient  chronicle 
publifhed  by  Father  Innes,  which  acquaints  us,  that  he 
held  a  convention  of  his  nobility  at  Fortaviot,  in  which 
he  revived  the  good  laws  of  his  predeceflbrs  (75).     But 
Boethius  and  Buchanan  give  a  very  different  character 
and  hiftory  of  this  prince,  reprefenting  him  as  a  moil 
abandoned  profligate  and  poltroon,  who  was  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner  by  Ofbert  and  Ella  kings  of  Northumber- 
land, yielded  up  the  beft  part  of  his  kingdom  to  obtain 
his  liberty,  and  was  caft  into  prifon  by  his  ovv'n  fubjecls  ; 
where   he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  felf-murder.  (76), 
This  account  however,  being  unfupported  by  any  evi- 
dence, and  contrary  to  the  teftimony  of  more  ancient 
hiftorians,  merits  no  regard.      Dunvenald   died  in   his 
palace  at  Belachoir,  A.  D.  858, 
Conftan-         Conftantine,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Kenneth,  the  illuftrious 
tine  and      conqueror  of  the  Pifts,  mounted  the  throne  of  Scotland 
■^' g    "s^^   on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Dunvenald.     The  Danes,  who 
had  made  fome  occafional  defcents-  on  the  coafts  of  Scot- 
land in  the  two  preceding  reigns,  now  invaded  it  with  a 
more  powerful  army,  which  landed  in  Fife.     Conftan- 
tine, falling  upon  one  half  of  this  army,  when  it  was 
feparated  from  the  other  by   the  river  Leven,  defeated 
that  divifion.     Fluflied  with  this  vitStory,  he  foon  after 
pafled  the  river,  and  raftily  allaulted  the  other  divifion 

(72)  See  Innes's  EITayp,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 

(73)  Id.  vol.  2.  p,  783.  (74)  Fordur,  ].  4.  c.  15. 
(75)  Innes,  vol.  2.  p.  7^3.    .        (76)  Eoeth.  1.  10.     Bwchan.  ].  6. 
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of  the  Danes  in  their  camp,  which  was  ftrongly  fortified.  A.  D.  801, 
Here  he  met  with  a  repulfe  5  and  the  greateft  part  of     ^°  9°^- 
his  army  confifting  of  Pi6ls,  w^ho  were  not  yet  very  hear-  ^^^"^r"^ 
ty  in  the  fervice,  they  fliamefuliy  fled,  leaving  Conftan- 
tine  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  beheaded  him  in  a 
neighbouring  cave,  A.  D.  874  (77).     He  was  fucceeded 
by  his  brother  Eth,  furnamed  The  wing-footed  on  account 
of  his'fwiftnefs  j  who  reigned  Httle  more  than  one  year, 
being  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  near  Inverury,  by  his 
coufin  Grig,  the  fon  of  Dunvenal^,  who  claimed  the 
crown  as  his  right  (78).^  .        , 

Grig  Macdunvenal,  denominated  by  the  modern  Scotch  Gregory 
hiftorians    Gregory    the    Great,  mounred    the   throne  of ''ie  Great 
Scotland,  A.  D.    87-5,  and  fpent  the   firft  years  of  his  ^I^J^f^''^ 
reign  in  regulating  the  internal  police  of  his  kin::5-dcm, """     ' 
and  conciliating  the  affections  of  all  his  fubjefls.   ^He 
then  reduced  tjie  Strath-CIuyd  Britons  to  a  more  entire 
obedience  to  his  authority,  took  poiT-iTion  of  the  town 
of  Berwick,  and  even  reduced  fome  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland  (79).  Having  acquired  great  fame  by 
thefe  exploits,  he  was  earneiily  intreated  by  the  friends 
of  Donach  king  of  Dublin  to  come  to  the  prcteclion  ot 
that  young  prince,  who  was  in  danger  of  being  dethron- 
ed by  iome   ambitious  chieftains.     In  compliance   with 
thefe  intreaties,  he  tranfported  an  army  from  Galloway 
into  Ireland,  defeated  the  rebels,  took  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, eftablifned  Donach  on    the  throne   of  his  anceftors, 
and  then  returned  home  crowned  with  laurels  (8o\    This 
great  prince,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  near  eighteen  years, 
died  A.  D.  892. 

Dunvenald,  the  fon  of  Conftantine,  fucceeded    Gre-  Dunve- 
gory  the  Great,  and  maintained  with  fpirit  the  ac^uifi-  uald  king 
tions    of  his   predeceiibr.      Towards  the   conciufion  of  °^  Scots. 
his  reign,  the  inhabitants  of  Rofs  and  Moray  made  war 
againft  each  other,  with  great  ferocity  and  much  biood- 
flied.     The  king,  marching    into  thefe  parts   with  an 
army,  reftored  the  peace  of  the  country,  and '  put  the 
chief  ring-leaders  in  thefe  commotions  to'death^  but  did 
.  not    long  furvive  this    event,  dying  at  Forres    A.  D. 
903(81).. 

^"'1}  Y?'^^}\'  ^  4.  c.  16.     Boeth.  ].  ro.     Buchan.  I.  6. 
'     Jf^d-^bid  j79)-id.  ibid,  {80;  Id.  ibid, 

ioi}  rordun,  1.  4.  c.  2C. 
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S  E  C  T  I  O  N      IV. 

^he  civil  and  military  hijlory  of  Great  Britaifi,  from  the 
acccjpon  of  Edward  the  Elder ^  A.  D.  90  r,  to  the-  death 
cf  Edward  the  Martyr,  A.  D.   978. 

A.D.  9«T.T? 

to  97?.     JlLDWARD,  the  elded  furviving  fon  of  Alfred  the 
^— ~-^r~-^  Great,  fucceeded  his  illuftrioiis    father  in  the  throne  of 
of^Edwald  ^^g^^^id  A.  D.  901  ;  though  not  without  oppolition  from 
the  Elder,  iiis   coufni  Ethelwald,  the  fon  of  Ethelbert,  the   eider 
brother  of  Alfred.     Ethered  and  Alfred  had  fucceeded 
to  the  crown  by  virtue  of  their  father's  will,  and  the  uni- 
verfal  confent  of  the  people,  to  the  exclunon  of  Ethel- 
wald, Vvdio  was  then  an  infant ;  but  being  nov/  in  the 
prime  of  life,  he  was  not  difpofed  to  yield  fo  tamely  to 
one  of  his  own   age(i).     Having,  therefore,  collected 
liis  partifans,  he  feized  and  fortified  Winburn  :  but  ap- 
jprehending  that  it  was  not  tenable,  when  Edward  with 
his  army  had  reached  Badbury,  he  made  his  efcape,  and 
retired  into  Northumberland,  and  engaged  the  Danes  of 
that  country  to  efpoufe  his  caufe  (2).     But  before  they 
took  the  field,  and  declared  openly  in  his  favour,  Ethel- 
wald made  a  trip  to  the  continent ;  where  he  fpent  near 
three  years  coUecling  an  arm^y  of  adventurers  of  feveral 
nations,  with  which  he  landed  in  England  A.  D.  904  (3). 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  joined  by  great  multitudes 
of  Northumbrian  and  ether  Danes,  which  enabled  him 
to  over-run   all  Mercia,  plundering  and  dellroying  the 
country  as  he   advanced :  but  having  raihly  engaged  in 
a  fkirmiih  againft  a  party  of  Kentifii  men,  he  fell  in  the 
aftion  ;  after  which  his  army  diibanded  (4), 
Hifforv  of      Edward  being  thus  delivered  from  this  dangerous  rival, 
his  re.gn.    fpent  feveral  years  in  reducing  the  Danes  of  EiTex,  Eaft- 
Anglia,  and  Mercia,  to  a  thorough  obedience  to  his  au- 
thority, and  in  building  towns  and  caftles   in  the   mod 
convenient  places  for  keeping  them  in  fubjeftion  (5).     It 
was  dill  a  more  difficult  talk  to    reduce  the  Danes   of 
Northumberland  to  order  and  fubmifiion,  on  account  of 

r  I )  Chron.  Sdxod.  p.  !co.  (7)  Ic^.  ibid.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 

(4)  Ht«-  Hunt.  ].  5.  (5)   Chron.  Saxon,  p.  io«. 

their 
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their  greater  numbers  and  greater  diftance.  To  accom-  A.  D.  901. 
plifh  this,  Edward  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  (hips  to  97?. 
in  the  ports  of  Kent,  with  which  he  failed  towards  Nor- 
thumberland A.  D.  911.  The  Northumbrian  Danes, 
imagining  that  his  chief  force  was  on  board  this  fleet,  in- 
flead  of  Haying  to  defend  their  own  ccuntr}'-,  marched 
fouthwards,  in  hopes  of  indemnifying  themfelves  by  the 
fpoils  of  thofe  richer  provinces.  This  artful  fchenie  at 
fir(t  fucceeded  to  their  wiili :  they  advanced  far  into  the 
country,  and  made  a  prodigious  booty,  without  meeting 
with  any  oppofition.  But  in  their  return  home,  they 
were  overtaken  at  Tetenhall  in  Staffordfnirej  by  an  army 
of  Weil-Saxons  and  Mercians,  who  defeated  them,  with 
great  flaughter,  and  recovered  all  the  booty  (6).  The 
Northumbrian  Danes  were  fo  much  weakened  by  the 
lofs  which  they  fuilained  in  this  battle,  that -they  remain- 
ed tolerably  quiet  for  feveral  years.  Edward,  however3 
was  kept  in  continual  acrion  during  his  v/hole  reign, 
by  the  frequent  invaiions  of  tlie  piratical  Danes  from 
abroad,  and  the  no  lefs  frequent  infurreclions  of  .their 
countrymen  fettled  in  England.  But  this  brave  prince, 
by  his  vigilance  and  activity,  repelled  ail  thofe  invaiions, 
and  fupprelTed  all  thefe  infurreclions,  before  they  had 
done  much  mifchief.  In  order  to  prevent  the  like  dan- 
gers and  diilurbances  for  the  future,  he  built  and  for- 
tified an  incredible  number  of  forts  and  towns  in  all 
-parts  of  England  (7).  In  all  thefe  noble  toils  for  the 
defence  and  fecurity  of  his  dominions,  Edward  v/as  great- 
ly afliited  by  his  filler  Ethelileda,  widow  of  Ethered  go- 
vernor of  Mercia.  This  heroic  princefs  (who  inherited 
more  of  the  fpirit  of  the  great  Alfred  than  any  of  his 
children),  defpifing  the  humble  cares  and  trifling  amufe- 
nients  of  her  own  fex,  commanded  armies,  gained  vic- 
tories, built  cities,  and  performed  exploits  Vvdiich  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  greatefh  princes  (8).  Having 
governed  Mercia  eight  years  after  the  death  of  her  huf- 
band,  fire  died  A.  D.  920,  and  Edward  took  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  into  his  own  hands  (9).  After  this 
he  not  only  fecured,  but  extended  his  dominions,  and  by 
a  fuccefsful  expedition  into  Wales  A.  D.  922,  reduced 
the  three  princes  of  that  country  to  a  ftate  of  fubjetlion  ; 
and  the  next  year  he  brought  the  Strath-Cluyd  Britons 

(6)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  203.  ^"  (7)  Id.  p.  103—107. 

(8)  Id,  ibid.  (^)  id.  p.  107. 

into 
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A.  D.  Qor,  into  the  fame  conditipri  (lo).     In  the  rhidfl  of  thefe  fuc- 
to  978.     cefTes,  Edward  ended,  his  life  and  reign  at  Farington  in 
v-^-v"'*^  Berkiliire  A.  D.  925.     This  king  was  very  happy  in  his 
family,  having  left  behind  him  five  fons,  of  which  three, 
viz.  Athelfcan,  Edmond,  and  Edred,  were   fucceilively 
kings  of  England,  and  nine   daughters,  of  which  four 
were  married  to  the  greateft  princes  then  in'Europe  (1 1). 
Accemon        Athelftan,-  tiie  elded  ion  of  Edward,  fucceeded  him  in 
of  Achel-    the  throne  of  England,  and  was  folemnly    crowned  at 
itan.  Kingflon  upon  Thames,  by  Athelm.archbiihop  of  Can- 

terbury ( 1 2).  Hidorians,  both  ancient  and  modern^  are 
much  divided  in  their  opinions  about  this  prince's  birth, 
fome  denying,  and  others  airerting  his  legitimacy.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  fufficient  evidence,  that  his  mo- 
ther Egwina  was  a  lady  of  mean  birth^  which  feems  to 
have  given  cccalion  to  this  difpute  about  the  legitimacy 
of  her  fon  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  lefs  evident, 
that  Athelftan  was  treated  by  his  grandfather  Alfred  the 
Great^  and  by  his  father  Edward,  with  every  mark  of 
diilin£lion  due  to  a  legitimate  prince  (13).  However  this 
may  be,  a  confpiracy  is  laid  to  have  been  formed  by  a 
noblerrhm  named  Alfred,  and  fome  others,  to  take  king 
Athelftan  prifoner,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  raife  one  of 
his  brothers  to  the  throne.  This  plot  was  happily  dif- 
covered,  and  Alfred  broui^ht  to  his  trial :  but  the  proof 
of  his  guilt  not  being  clear,  he  v/as  fent  to  Rome  to  de- 
clare his  innocence  by  oath  before  the  Pope  ;  which  he 
did  accordingly;  butfoon  after  died,  with  fuch  circum- 
ftances  as,  in  that  fuperftitious  age,  were  efteemed  fuf- 
ficient indications  of  his  guilt  (14). 
Makes  SI-  Sithric,  prince  of  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  was  the 
thric  king   only  perfon   who  enjoyed  any  fhadow  of  independent 

^V^^'^i'       authority  in  England -at  this  time;  and  Athelftan,  in 
thumber-         ,  '  1    i*        r-       1  1  •     •  /-l  1  • 

land.  -order  to  attach  him  nrmly  to  his  mtereit,  upon  ins  re- 

nouncing Paganifm,  and  embracing  Chriftianity,  gave- 
him  his  own  fifter  Edgetha  in  marriage  (15).  To  ren- 
der him  more  worthy  of  this  alliance,  and  of  the  title  of 
king,  he  yielded  to  him  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole 
country  from  the  river  Tees  to  Edinburgh,  which  feems 
then  to  h.ave  been  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Engiifli 
territories  (16).     But  the  fuccefs  of  this  wife  meafure 

(10)  Chrnn.  Saxon,  p.  no.  (u)  W.  Malm'".  I.  2.  c.  5. 

( 1 2)  I.!,  c.  6.  ,  (15)  See  Biog:!-aph.  Bri^an.  vol.  i .  p.  60. 

(u)   \^".  Malmf  ].  a,  c.  6.  (15)  Alure-d,  Eever.l.  8.  p:  109. 

Ci6J   j.  Wallingford,  apud  Gale,  1.  1.  p.  540. 
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was  defeated  by  the  death  of  Sithric,  and  the  fucceffioil  A.  D.  961, 
of  his  two  fons  by  a  former  wife,  AnlatF  and  Guthfert,  ^  to6';S.  ^ 
who  renounced  Chriftianity,  and  caft  off  all  fabjecflion  ^ 

to  the  king  of  England.  Athelftan,  upon  this,  marched 
an  army  into  Northumberland,  and  foon  obliged  the  two 
ralh  princes  to  abandon  their  country,  Anlaff  flying  into 
Ireland,  and  Guthfert  to  the  court  of  Conilantine  king 
of  Scotland  (17).  Ambaffadors  w^ere  immediately  fent 
to  Conftantine  to  demand  Guthfert :  but  that  prince, 
unwilling  to  violate  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  allowed  his 
gueft  to  efcape ;  and  no  lefs  unwilling  to  embroil  him- 
felf  with  fo  powerful  an  enem.y,  propofed  a  perfonal  in- 
terview with  Athelitan ;  which  accordingly  took  place 
at  Backers  in  Cumberland,  where  all  their  differences 
were  compromifed  in  an  amicable  manner  (18). 

This  amity  was  neither  cordial  nor  of  long  continu-  invades"* 
ance.  For  Conftantine,  envying  the  profperity,  and  Scotland, 
dreading  the  power,  of  Athelftan,  formed  a  confede- 
racy againft  him,  into  which  Anlaff,  the  pretender  to 
Northumberland,  Ewen  prince  of  Cumberland,  and  fome 
other  petty  princes,  entered.  Athelftan  having  received 
intelligence  of  this  confederacy,  invaded  Scotland  A.  D. 
934  both  by  fea  and  land,  before  Conftantine  v/as  pre- 
pared for  his  defence  ;  which  obliged  that  prince  to  fue 
for  peace,  which  he  obtained  upon  making  certain  fub- 
miffion5(i9). 

Athelftan  was  no  fooner  returned  into  his  own  domi-^  The.Scota 
nions,  than  his  enemies  renewed  their  confederacy,  and  &<"■  invade 
acting  with  greater  caution  than  they  had  done  before,    "S  an  - 
employed  four  years  in  making  preparations  for  a  formi- 
dable invaiioii  of  England.     At  length,  all  things  being 
ready,  the  allies  united  their  forces,  and  invaded   Eng- 
land A.  D,  938,  with  a  very  powerful  army,  com.pofed  of 
many  different  nations.     Athelftan  raifed  his  forces  with 
great  expedition,  and  came  within  view  of  his  enemies 
at  a  place  called  Bniminburgh  by  our  ancient  hiftorians ; 
the  true  fituation  of  which  is  not  certainly  known  (20). 

While  the  two  armies  4ay  near  this  place,  Anlaff  prac-e.  r 

tiled  the  lame  itratagem  to  gam  mteihgence,  wiiich  Anl^tf  ore 
Alfred  the  Great  had  formerly  pra6lifed  with  fo  much  of  the  con- 
fuccefs.     He  entered  the  Englifti  camp  in  the  difguife  federates. 

(17)  W.  MalrollD.  1,  2.  c.  5.  (tS)  Id.  ibid. 

{19)  Hoveden.  Annal.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  in. 
(io)  Id.  p.  112. 

of 
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A.  D.  9oT,of  a  flrolling   minftrel,  was  introduced  to  Athelftan's 
^  ^°  ^^        tent,  and  played  before  him  and  his  chief  officers  at  an 
entertainment  5  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  piece 
of  money  at  his  departure.     An  abfurd  pride  would  not 
fufFer  Anlaff  to  carry  off  this  money ;  but  when  he  had 
got  at  fome  diftance  from  the  king's  tent,  and  imagined 
no  perfon  obferved  him,  he  dcpofited  it  in  the  ground. 
This  aftion   was  perceived  by  a  foldier,  who,  viewing 
the  pretended  harper  more  narrovv-ly,  difcovered  who  \ii 
was.     The  foldier  had  formerly  ferved  under  Anlaff,  and 
from  a  principle  of  honour  would  not  betray  his  old  maf- 
ter ;  but  as   foon   as  he   was  out  of  danger,  informed 
Athelilan  of  his  difcovery;  and  at  the  fame  time  humbly 
advifed  him  to  remove  his  tent  to  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  place  where  it  then  ftood.     The  wifdom  of  this 
advice  very  foon  appeared.     For  a  bifhop  with  his  reti- 
nue arriving  in  the  camp  foon  after,  unfortunately  pitch- 
ed his  tent  v/hgre  the  royal  pavilion  had  ftood,  and  the 
very  next  night  was  attacked,  and  cut  in  pieces,  with 
all  his  followers  (21). 
Battle  of         The  noife  cccafioned  by  this  attack  on  the  Endifh 
b  Th^and  ^'^^^P  brought  on  a  general  engagement  between  the  two 
■viftory  of  armies,  which  continued  from  morning  to  night,  with 
AtheUian    Incredible  fury  and  prodigious  flaughter  on  both  fides, 
confi^      This  battle,  which  was  long  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
liites.  of  the  great  battle^  is  defcribed  in  very  pompous  ftrains 

by  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  all  our  ancient  hiftori- 
ans  (22).  Without  following  thefe  writers  through  their 
long  details,  which  are  not  very  intelligible,  it  is  enough 
to  fay,  that  vi£lory,  which  was  fo  bravely  difputed,  and 
fo  long  doubtful,  declared  at  laft  in  favour  of  the  ,Fng- 
lifii  5  that  no  fewer  than  five  of  the  allied  princes,  and 
twelve  chieftains,  were  llain  ;  and  that  Conftantine  and 
Anlaff  made  their  efcape  with  great  difficulty  (23). 
This  glorious  victory  not  only  reduced  all  England 
under  the  dominion  of  Athelftan,  and  obliged  the  prin- 
'  ces  of  Wales  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  lace  con- 
spiracy to  fubmit  to  pay  a  very  great  additional  tribute, 
but  it  alfo  raifed  his  reputation  fo  nigh  among  foreign 

(21)  W.  Malmf.  ].  ^.  c.  5. 

(22)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  1 12^  irj.     W.  Malmf.  \.  2.r.  6.     Ethel- 
Trerd,  c.  5.     Inguip'i.  Erorapr.  p.  830.     Huntin.  1.  5,  tzc  &c. 

(23)  id. ibid. 

nations. 
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nations,  that  the  greateft  princes  in  Europe  courted  his  A.  D.  90 t, 
alliance  (24).  to  978. 

Athenian  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  this  great  profpe-  ^r""~Jf~ir' 
rlty,  but  died  at  Gloceiler  A.  D.  941  ;  and  having  never  Athelftan 
hcen  married,  was  fucceeded  in  the  throne  of  England  and  accef- 
by  his  brother  Edmund (25).  mMd^^"*' 

This  prince  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  being  only  „ ,     * 
eighteen  years  or  age  wnen  he  began  his  reign,     in  the  defeat*  th« 
time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  a  colony  of  Danes  had  been  five  burgh- 
allowed  to  fettle  in  the  five  towns  of  Derby,  Netting-  ^^^ 
ham,  Leicefter,    Lincoln,   and   Stamford,   where  their 
pofterity  ftill   continued  under  the  name  of  the  Five 
Burghers.     Edmund,  obferving  that  thefe  five  burghers  ' 

had  been  ever  ready  to  favour  the  infurre^lions  of  theif 
countrymen,  .bought  it  imprudent  to  fuffer  them  tor 
continue  any  longer  fo  near  the  centre  of  his  dominions ; 
and  therefore  he  removed  them,  A.  D.  942,  from  thefe 
tov/ns,  and  fettled  them  ifi  other  places  (26). 

AnlaiF,    the   famous   pretender   to   tlie   kingdom  of  deduces 
Northumberland,  who   had  f.ed  into  Ireland   alfter   the  ^^'J^^^'^'^" 
unfortunate  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  hearing  of  the  death  and  Cumv 
of  Athelftan,  returned  into  Britain,  accom.panied  with  berlands 
his  couiin  Reginald,  and  attemipted  to  raife  frefh  com- 
motions.    But  Edmund  having  marched  agalnft  them 
before  they  were  prepared,  the  two  princes,  with  many 
of  their  followers,  made  the  mod  humble  fubmiffions  ;■ 
and  at  the  fame  time  declr.ring  their  willingnefs  to  become 
Chriftians,  their   fubmifiions   were   accepted,    and  Ed- 
mund flood  godfather  to  them  both  at  their  baptifm  (27). 
It  foon  appeared,  that  their  profeilions  of  fubmiffion, 
jmd   of  Chriftianity,     Vv'-ere   equally   innncere ;    which 
obliged  Edmund  to  march  his  army  a  fecond  time  into 
Northumberland,  from  whence  he  expelled  the  two  apof- 
tate  princes,  and  once  more  reduced  that  country  to  his 
obedience,  A.  D'.    944  (28).     As  the  Cumbrian  and 
Strath-Cluyd  Britons  had  conilantly  alTifted  the   North- 
um.brian  Danes  in   all  their    revolts,  Edmund    marched 
his  army   into   their   coujiitry  A.  D.  945  ;  and   having 
conquered  it,  he  bellowed  it  on  Malcolm  king  of  Scot- 
land, on  condition  of  his  defending  the  north  of  Eng- 

(24)  Ingulf.  Hlft.  (2^)  Chron.  Sazon.  p.  114. 

(26)  id.  ibid.     Htn.  Kur,t.  !.  5.         (27)  W.  Malmi;i,  z.  c.  7. 
(28)  id.  ibid.  Chroii.  S.iscou.  p.  114. 
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A.  D.  901,  land    from     the   Infurreclions   and    invafions    of    the 
to  978.*     Danes  (29). 

^^^"^''■**'  Thefe  firft  meafures  of  Edmund  were  condu6ted 
Death  of  ^^j^j^  ^^  much  prudence  and  fpirit,  that  the  Endifh  had 
King    Ed-        -  ,^r  1  11-  -Ti 

mund.        realon  to    nope   tor  a  happy  and   glorious  reign.     But 

thefe  hopes  were  blailed  by  the  immature  death   of  that 
young  prince,  which  happened  in  a   very  extraordinary 
manner.     As  he  was  folemnizing  the  feafl   of  St.    Auf- 
tin,  the  apoilie  of  the  Englifh,  at  Pucklechurch  in  Glo- 
ceiterfhire,  an  audacious  robber,  named  Leolf,  had'  the 
confidence  to  enter  the  hall  where  the  king  and  his  no- 
bles were  feafling.     An  ouicer  attempted  to  turn  him 
out  •,  but  Leolf  making  refiflance,  the  king,  fiufhed  with 
liquor,  and  inflamed  with  palTion,  fprung  from  his  feat, 
feized  him  by  the  hair,  and  brought  him  *o  the  ground. 
The  ruffian,  reduced  to   this  extremity,  drew  his  dag- 
ger, and  plunged  it  into  the  bofom  of  his  fovereign,  who 
inftantly   expired    (30).       Thus    periflied    this    hopeful 
prince,  A.  I).  948,  in  the   feventh   year   of  his  reign, 
and  twenty-fourth  of  his  age. 
AcceflTion        Though  Edmund  left  two  infant  fons,  Edwi  and-Ed- 
^f  Ed^^?^  gar,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Edred,  who  mounted 
^'  the  throne  without  the  ieaft  oppofition.     It  was  now  be- 
come a  kind  of  cuftom  for  the  Northunibrian  Danes  to 
revolt    at  the   acceiTion  of  every    new    king,  to    try   his 
ftrength  and  fpirit.     On  this  occafion   they  found,  that 
Edred  was  no  lefs  alert  than  his  predecelTors  ;  for  appear- 
ing in  the  heart  of  their  country,  at  the  head  of  an  ar- 
my, before  they  were  ready  for  refiflance,  they   Vv^ere 
obliged  to  make  tlie  moll  humble  fubmiifions  to   avert 
the  im.pending  florm  (31).     Malcolm  king  of  Scots  was 
alio  induced  by  the  proximity  of  Edred   and  his  army, 
to  renew  his  profefTions  of  fidelity  (32).     riaving   thus 
reduced  every  thing  in  the   north  to  perfect  order  and 
iubmiifion,  he  returned  into  the  fouth,  in  hopes  of  en- 
joying the  bleffings  of  a  laiting  peace.     But  it  was  not 
long  before  he  difcovered  that  chefe  hopes  were  not  well 
founded.     For  the  turbulent  Northumbrians,  impatient 
of  tranquillity,  broke  out  again  into   rebellion,  firil   un- 
der the  conduct  of  the  famous  AnlafF,  and  afterwards 
under  the  command  of  one  of  their  countrymen  named 

(29)  W.  Malmf.  ].%.  c.  7.  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  1T5. 
{30)  W.  Malo.r.  1.  z.  c.  7.     Ken.  Hunt.  1.  5. 
'  (31)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  5.    W.  T^^almf.  1.  2.  c.  7.    (32)  Id.  ibid._ 
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Erie,     Edredj  juftly  incenfed  at  their  turbulence  and  in-  A.  D.9o.r, 
fidelity,  defolated  their  country  with  fire  and  fword,  di-     ^'^  57^- 
vefted  it  for  ever  of  the  name  of  a  kingdom,  appointing  '-*■*>/"**' 
one  Ofulf,  an  Englifhman,    to   the   government    of   it, 
A.  D.  952,  with  the  title  of  Ear/  (33).     From  this  time 
Edred  was  no  more  difturbed  with  war  ;  but  falling  into 
an  infirm  ftate  of  health,  he  unfortunately  rellgned  his 
confcience,  his    treafures,    and  his  authority,  into   the 
hands  of  St.  Dunflan,  by  whom  they  were  very  much 
abufed.     After  languifhing  fome   time,  Edred  died   in 
the  flower  of  his  youth,  A.  D.  gc^  (^4)• 

Edv/i,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  late  king  Edmund,  l^jc-  ^^""l^f^f^ 
ceeded  his  uncle  Edred,  and  was  crowned  at  Kingfion,  q\  £^wi. 
by  Odo  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  (35).  Nothing  can  be 
more  melancholy  than  the  ftory  of  this  unhappy  prince. 
He  was  hardly  feventeen  years  of  age  when  he  mounted 
the  throne,  remarkably  beautiful  in  his  perfon,  and  not 
untoward  in  his  difpofitions  ;  but  a  violent  paffion  which 
he  contra£led  for  his  coufin,  the  fair  Elgiva,  became  a 
fource  of  many  misfortunes  to  them  both.  His  marri- 
age with  that  princefs  was  oppofed  by  Odo  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  by  the  famous  St.  Dunftan,  the 
great  patron  and  idol  of  the  monks  of  thofe  times,  on 
account  of  their  being  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
kindred.  Edwi,  deaf  to  their  advice,  furmounted  every 
obftacie,  and  married  the  obje6l  of  his  afPeftions ;  which 
brought  upon  him  the  indignation  of  Odo,  Dunflian, 
and  all  their  monkiih  followers,  who  exclaimed  ao-ainft 
this  marriage  as  a  mofh  horrid  and  unpardonable  crime, 
and  treated  both  the  king  and  queen  with  the  moft  in- 
decent rudenefs,  breaking  in  upon  their  privacies,  and 
tearing  them  from  each  others  arms  (36).  Edwi,  en- 
raged at  this  intolerable  infolence,  and  excited  to  ven-- 
geance  by  his  beloved  Elgiva,  banifhed  Dunilan  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  expelled  the  Benediftine  monks  from 
feveral  monafteries,  reftoring  them  to  the  fecular  ca- 
nons, their  original  owners  (37).  Thefe  meafures, 
though  juil  and  reafonable,,  raifed  the  refentment  of  the 
irafcibie  monks,  and  of  their  mighty  patron  archbifhop 
Odo,  to  the  greatefl  height.     That  brutal  bigot,  forget- 

(33)  Hoveden.  Anna],  pars  prior,  p.  243,     Hen.  Hunt.  L  5. 

(34)  Id.  ibid. 

(35)  Hoveden.  Anna!,  p.  244.     (36)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  7. 
(37)  Id.  ibid. 
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A.  D.90T,  ting  all  the  ties  of  duty  and  humanity,  feized  the  queen 
to  978.     ]3y  ^  ftrong  party    of   armed    men,  defaced  her  beauty 

^■"^  with  a  hot  iron,  and  fent  her  into  Ireland  (38).  To 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  unhappy  Edwi  to  punifh 
the  authors  of  this  mofh  cruel  injury,  Odo  and  his 
monks  poifuned  the  minds  of  his  fubje6ls  by  their  ca- 
lumnies, and  excited  the  people  of  Northumberland  and 
Mercia  to  rebellion,  placing  his  younger  brother  Edgar, 
who  was  then  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  at  the  head  of 
the  infurgents  (39).  As  Edwi  did  not  expect,  fo  he 
was  not  prepared  for  this  event.  Edgar,  afiilled  by 
Dunilan  now  returned  from  banifhment,  foon  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Thames  ;  of  which  he  was  declared  fovereign,  v/ith  the 
\xi\^  o{  Kh:g  of  Merda  {^/\q).  To  complete  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  wretched  Edwi,  he  received  intelligence, 
that  his  beloved  wife  Elgiva,  having  recovered  from  her 
wounds,  and  efcaped  from  her  keepers,  and  returned  to 
England,  had  been  intercepted  at  Glocefler,  as  fhe  was 
haitening  towards  him,  and  put  to  death,  with  circum- 
flances  of  peculiar  cruelty  (41).  He  did  not  long  fur- 
vive  this  unfortunate  objecl  of  his  afFe6lions  •,  for  hav- 
ing retired  to  the  kingdom  of  WelTex,  which  ft  ill  con- 
tinued faithful  to  his  intereft.s,  he  there  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  A.  D.  059  5  by  which  liis  brother  Edgar  became 
fovereign  of  all  England. 

Acceffon        Though  that  prince  had  difcovered  a  crim.inal  impati- 

and  reien  ^         r         i  .1       ,i_  re  i  •    1     1  •  ^i      •      ^i. 

of  f'V.'-^ar  ^^^c^  ^Q  aicend  tne  throne  (tor  wnicn  his  youtn  is  the 
the  Peace-  bell  excufe),  he  filled  it  with  great  honour  to  himfelf 
able.  and   advantage  to  his  fubjecls  •,  by  which  he  obtained 

the  title  of  The  honour  and  delight  of  the  EnglifJj  nation  (42). 
He  was  alfo  furnamed  Edgar  the  Peaceable  ;  an  appella- 
tion which  he  acquired,  by  being  always  fo  well  prepared 
for  war,  that  ueiiher  his  own  fubje6ls,  nor  other  nati- 
ons, d3,red  to  diilurb  the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions. 
His  attention  to  maritime  affairs  was  the  chief  glory  of 
his  reign,  and  his  fleet  vvas  fo  povverful,  and  fo  well 
conduced,  tliat  it  eifeciually  fecured  the  coafts  from  all 
infults,  and  procured  him  much  refpeft  from  neigh- 
bouring ftates  and  princes  (43).     Eight  of  thcfe  princes 

(5?.)  Anslia  Sacra,  1.  2,  p.  84. 

(59)  I'i- ibid.  (40)  R.  r-Toveden.  Anna!.'" 

(41)  Anglir!  Sacra,   p.  R4.  (42)  W-  Malmf  1.  2,  c.  8. 

(45)  Aliiieii.    Biveri-ien.  1.   8.  p.   ns-     Fior.    V/igcrn.  p.  607. 
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(among  whom  was  Kenneth  III.  king  of  Scots)  are  faid  A.  0.901, 
10  have  attended  the  court  of  Edgar  at  Cheiler,  and  to     ^°  9'/8. 
have  rowed  him  in  the    royal  barge,  on   the  river  Dee,  — "v— «^ 
as  a  mark  of  their  fubje6tion,  according  to  fome  hiftori- 
ans,  or    of   their  regard    and    friendfhip,  according    to 
others.     If  this  event  really  happened,  it  was   perhaps 
no  more  than  a  frolic,  without  any  ferious  meaning  (44). 
The  magnificence  of  his  court  attracted  many  foreigners, 
from  different  parts  of  the  continent,  who   are   faid  to 
have  imported  the  vices   of   their    refpe6live   countries, 
and  corrupted  the  fimple  manners  of  the   Englifli  (45). 
He  impofed  a  new  and  very  uncommon  kind  of  tribute 
on  the  princes  of  Wales  *,  exadling  from  them,  inftead 
of  the  money  and  cattle  which  they  paid  before,  three 
hundred  wolves  heads  yearly  ;  which   occafioned  fuch  a 
keen  purfuit  of  thefe  deilruftive  animals,  that  their  num- 
bers were  very  much  diminifhed   in  a  few  years  (46'i. 
Edgar  is  alfo  celebrated  for  his  diligence  and  impartiality 
in  the  adminiilration  of  juilice  ;  by  which  he  gave  a  great 
check  to  the  too  prevailing  crimes  of  theft  and  robbe- 
ry (47).     It  muil  however  be  acknowledged,  that  as  this 
prince  owed  much  of  the  profperity  of  his  reign  to  the 
powerful  fupport  of  St.  Dunftan  and  his  monks,  who 
were  the   idols   and  oracles   of  the  people,  fo  he  owes 
much  of  his  fame  with  poilerity  to  the  pens  of  monkifli 
hiftorians.     Thefe  cloiftered' annalifts   fet  no  bounds  to 
their  abufe  of  thofe  princes  who  were  unfriendly  to  their 
order,  nor  to  their  panegyrics  on  thofe  who  were  their 
patrons  and   benefactors.     According  to  them,  Edgar 
was  not  only  a  brave,  wife,  and  active  prince,   but  alfo 
a  prodigious  faint :  a  charafter  to  which  he  had  not  the 
leall  pretenfions,  as  appears  from  the  accounts  of  his 
very   criminal   amours,    preferved  by  thefe  very   hifto- 
rians  (48).     This  prince,  fo  great  in  his  public,    and  fo 
exceptionable  in  his  private  charafber,  died  A.  D.  975, 
in  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  thirty-third  of 
his  life,  leaving  tv/o  fons,  Edward   and   Ethelred,  who 
fucceffively  mounted  the  throne  of  England. 

The  fucceffion  was  for  fom.e  time  difputed  by  thefe  Dispute 
tv/o  young  princes,  or  rather  by  their  refpedive  parties,  fucceffi?^ 

on. 

(44)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  B.     Floren.  Wigorn.  A.  D.  973. 

(45)  Floren.  Wigorn.  A.  D.  973.      (46)  Id.  ibid. 
]47)  Id.  ibid. 

M^)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  8.    Hoveden.  Brompt.  p.  865,  Src. 
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A.  D  9o',Elfnda,  the  queen  dowager,  had  formed  a  powerful 
to  978.  party  to  fupport  the  preteiiricns  of  her  fon  Ethehxd, 
^'^■"v-'*^  who  was  then  only  kvtn  years  of  age,  in  hopes  of  hav- 
ing the  adminiftration  in  her  own  hands  during  his  mi- 
nority (49).  This  party  pretended,  that  Edward  was 
illegitimate,  and  that  his  mother  had  never  been  regu- 
larly married  to  the  late  king.  But  Edward,  by  his 
riper  age,  his  father's  lafc  w^ill,  and  the  popularity  of  St. 
Dmiftan,  who  efpoufed  his  intereft,  at  length  prevailed, 
and  was  crowded  by  that  buftling  prelate  (50). 
AcceiTion  '^^^^^  yo^iig  prince  (whofe  fliort  reign  was  one  conti- 
reTgr,aiid  rilled  feries  of  ccclcfiaflicai  difputes)  was  of  too  gentle 
death,  of  a  difpofition  for  that  iron  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
the^M^-  -  fliowed  no  refentment  againil  thcfe  who  had  oppofed  his 
tyr.  ^  fucceiiion,  treated  his  rival  brother  wdth-the  greateft 
kindnefp.,  and  behaved  refpectfully  to  his  ambitious 
ftepmother.  But  all  this  gcodnefs  made  no  imprelFion 
on  tlie  unrelenting  heart  of  that  afpiring  woman.  El- 
frida  ftill  niedi-tated'  the  deftruoiion  of  this  amJablc 
prince  5  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  unfufpefting  in- 
nocence of  Edward  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  exe- 
cuting her  dciign ;  for-  as  he  w^as  hunting  one  day  near 
Corfecafcie,  where fhe  refided,  he  rode  up  to  the  caftle, 
without  any  attendants,  to  pay  her  a  paiTmg  vifit.  The 
treacherous  Elfrida  received  him  with  '^.reat  feeminp- 
kindnefr. ;  and  upon  his  declining  to  alight,  prefentec! 
him  with  a  cup  of  wine;  but  as  he  w-as  drinkins:,  he 
was  flabbed  in  the  back,  either  by  her  own  hand,  or  by 
her  order.  Edward,  finding  hinifelf  wounded,  put 
ipurs  to  hjs  horfe  ;  but  fainting  through  lofs  of  blood, 
he  [ell  from  the  faddle,  and  was  dragged  along  by  his 
foot  ilickins;  in  the  ftirrup  till  he  expired  (ci).  Thus 
fell  this  amiable  young  prince  A.  D.  979;  and  though 
reriglon  w^asno  way  concerned  in  his  death,  he  obtained 
the  name  of  Ed-nmrd  the  Martyr^  on  account  of  the  in- 
nocence of  his  life,  and  the||many  miracles  v/hlch  the 
m'onks  JDretended  were  wrought  at  his  grave  (52).  The 
fucceiiion  of  her  fon  Ethelred  protected  the  cruel  Elfri- 
da from  all  punifliment  for  this  horrid  deed  ;  but  though 
{lis  lived  many  years  after,  building  monafteries,  per- 
forming penances,  and  prattifing  all  the  tricks  of  fuper- 

(49)  W.  Mnlrtif.  1.  -.c.  9.  (co)  K.  Hoveden.  Annal. 

(51)   \Y.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c-  9.  (s^)  I^-  it^id. 
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flltion,  {he  never  could  recover  either  the  peace  of  her  a.  D.  90T, 
own  mind  or  the  good  opinion  of  the  ^rorld  (53).  '^°  ^v^- 

Before  v;^e  proceed  to  give  an  -  account  of  the  civil 
and  mihtary  tranK^.ciions  of  the  long  and  calamitous 
reign  of  Ethelred,  it  may  be  proper  to  bring  down  the 
liiftory  of  the  other  nations  of  Britain,  from  the  begin- 
iiing  of  the  tenth  century,  to  this  period. 

In  the  beginning;  of  the  tenth  centurv,  Anarawd,  then;ftn-vof 
eldeft  fon  of  Roderic  the  Great,  was  prince  of  North  vVal-s. 
Wales,*  and  Cadelh,  his  fecond  fon,  prince  of  South 
Wales  and  Powefiand.  Cadelh  dying  A.  D.  907,  was 
fucceeded  in  his  principality  by  his  eldeft  fon  Howel  Dha, 
or  Howel  the  Good,  the  fam.ous  legiilator  of  the  Wel{h ; 
and  about  fix  years  after,  Aiiarawd,,  at'his  death,  was 
fucceeded  in  his  principality  of  North  Wales  by  his  eldeft 
fon  Edv>'al  Voel  (54)-  But  though  thefe  two  princes 
.poffelTed  the  chief  authority  in  Wales,  yet  each  of  them 
had  feverai  brothers,  to  whom  appanages  were  allotted, 
and  who  were  a  kind  of  petty  fovereigns  in  their  reipec- 
tive  diftricls.  This  was  the  occafion  of  many  wars  in 
Wales,  and  of  much  confufion  in  -its  hiftory.  EdM^al 
Voel,  the  chief  prince  of  North  Wales,  vv'as  ilain  in  a 
battle  by  fome  Danifh  pirates,  A.  D.  939  :  and  though 
he  left  no  fewer  than  fix  fons,  yet  his  coufin  Howel 
Dha  v/as  fo  famous  for  his  wifdom,  juftice,  and  other 
virtues,  that  he  obtained  the  dominion  of  all  Wales,  and 
retained  it  to  his  death,  which  happened  A.  D.  948  (5^). 

It  muft  be  confefied,  that  we  have  no  very  diftinCt  The 
account  in  hiftory  of  the  precife  time   when  the  princes  ^'^f^'}  ^^'" 
of  Wales  became  tributaries    to  the  kings  of  England.  ^^  j-f^e  " 
It  is,  however,  fulficiently  evident,  that  they  Vv-ere  fo  in  Englifli. 
the  former  part  of  the  tenth  century.     For  by  the  laws 
of  Howel  Dha,   the  king  of  Aberfraw,  or  the  chief  king 
of  Wales,  is  appointed  to  pa^  a  fine  of  fixty-three  pounds 
of  fiiver  to  the  king  of  London,  v/hen  he  receives  his 
kingdom  from  his  hand,  and  a  certain  number  of  dogs, 
hawks,  and  horfes,  annually  (^6).     Sonie  Englilli  hirco- 
rians  affirm  indeed,  that    Athelfian,  who  v^^as  cotempo- 
rary  with  Howel  Dha,  impofed  on  the  prince  of  North 
Wales  an  annual  tribute  of  twenty  pounds  of  gold,  three 

(5-,)  W.  Malmf.  U  2.  c.  9. 

(54)  Powel  Hiii.  Wales,  p.  44,  45.  (55)   Id- ibid. 

(56)  Leges  Hoeli  Dha,  p.  199. 

hundred 
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A.  D. 90 r,  hundred  pounds  of  filver,    twenty-five  thoufand   oxen, 
V  ^.   and  an  indefinite  number  of  dogs  and  hawks  (57).     But 
^'^'''^v—**-  this  is  quite  incredible ,  and  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales, 
which  have  been  admirably   well  preferved,  are  much 
better  authorities  than  the  teftimony  of  any  private  hiilo- 
rian  (58). 
Hiftoryof       The  death  of  Howel  Dha  was  much  and  juftly   la- 
Wales        mented  by  the  Vf  elfh,  as  they  were   thereby  difunited, 
conimued.  ^,^^  involved  in  civil  wars.     South  Wales  v/as    divided 
between   Owen,  Run,  Roderic,    and    Edwin,  the  four 
fons  of  Howel  Dha,  and  North  Vv^ales  between  Jevaf 
and  Jao-o,  two  of  the  fons  of  Edwal  Voel ;    and  a  war 
was  carried  on  between    thefs  near  relations,   with   no 
little  animoiity,  for  feveral  years.     In  the  courfe  of  this 
war,  the  fons  of  Howel  Dha  were    feveral  times  defeat- 
ed, and  the  two  brothers  Jevaf  and  Jago  obtained  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  all   Wales :  but  foon  after,  quarrelling  be- 
tiveen   themfelves,  Jevaf  was  taken   and  imprifoned  by 
JafTO  A.  D.  967.     Some   years  after,    Howel,  the  fon 
of  jevaf,  collected  a  great  nimiber  of  followers,  defeat- 
ed and  expelled  his  uncle  Jago,  and  delivered  his  father 
from  prifon ;  but   did   not  reftore  him  to  his  authority. 
While  the    princes  of   North  Wales  were  engaged  in 
thefe  unnatural  quarrels,  Enecn,  the    fon   of  Ow^en  the 
elded  fon  of  Howel  Dha,  recovered  the   dominion  of 
South  Wales.      The    Welfh,  in  this  period,  were   not 
only  much  affli£fed  by  thefe  incelTant  broils  among  their 
own  princes,  but  frequently  plundered  by  the  piratical 
Danes,  and  often  invaded  by  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
"bours  the  Englifn  -,    which  rendered  their  condition,  in 
fplte  of  all  their  native  valour,  very  unhappy  (59). 
Hiftorv  of       Conilantine,  the  fon    of  Eth,  and    grandfon   of  the 
Scoilar.d,    iUuftrious  Kenneth,  conqueror   of  the    Picls,  mounted 
reign  of     ^^^  throne  of  Scotland    in^the  third  year  of   the  tenth 
tine.  century,  and   reigned  about  thirty-five  years.     He  was 

cotemporary  with  the  two  great  kings  of  England,  Ed- 
ward the  Elder,  and  Athelftan  •,  with  whom  he  had  fe- 
veral wars  J  but  the  circum.fl:ances  of  thefe  wars  are  fo 
differently  related  by  the  Scotch  and  Englifh  hiftorians, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  difcover  the  truth  with  certain- 
ty.    The  moft  probable  account  of  thefe  wars  hath  been 

{57)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  6.  (58)  Id.  ibid. 

(5^)  Powel,  Hift.  p.  58-67. 

already 
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already  given  in  the  hiftory  of  Athelftan.  It  is  further  A.  D.  901, 
probable,  or  rather  certain,  that  Conftantine  had  been  ^^  978. 
obliged  to  relinquifh  to  Athelftan  the  fovcreignty  of  the  wi»-s/«*«^ 
low  countries,  between  the  rivers  Tweed  and  Forth, 
which  had  been  chiefly  inhabited  by  Saxons  for  fever.il 
centuries,  though  they  had  fometimes  been  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Pi6is  and  Scots  (60).  Conftantine 
feems  alfo  to  have  interfered  confiderably  in  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  •,  but  the  particulars  of  thefe  tranfaftions  are  not 
diftinclly  known  (61).  Vv^e  have  very  diitercnt  accounts 
of  the  time  and  manner  of  this  prince's  death  ;  feme  hif- 
torians  affirming,  that  he  fell  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Bru- 
nanburgh,  A.  D.  9385  while  others  alTert,  on  better 
authority,  that  he  made  his  efcape  from  that  battle  5  and 
that  he  foon  after  reilgned  his  crovvai,  and  retired  into 
the  monaftery  of  the  Culdees  at  St.  Andrew's,  whete  he 
fpent  the  five  laft  years  of  his  life  (62). 

Upon  the  refignation  of  Conftantine,  Mael,  the  fon  of  jvjjjcolm 
Dunvenald,  called  by  hiftorians  Malcolm  I.  became  king  i. 
of  Scotland  ;  and  finding  his  country  much  exhauftedby 
the  late  wars,  wifely  refolved  to  cultivate  peace  with  ail 
his  neighbours.  Edmund  king  of  England  having  fup- 
preiTed  a  rebellion  of  the  Danes  of  Northumberland 
A.  D.  944,  and  fubdued  the  Cumbrian  Britons  the  year 
after,  gave  the  government  of  their  country  to  Malcolm, 
to  engage  him  in  an  alliance  againft  the  Danes,  their 
common  enemies  (63).  Malcohn,  fome  years  after,  with 
the  confent  of  Edred  king  of  England,  transferred  this 
government  to  Induli,  his  prefumptive  faccefTor ;  and 
from  thenceforward  Cumberland  becam.e  a  kind  of  ap- 
panage to  the  apparent  heirs  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  {6^). 
This  good  king  was  murdered  by  a  gang  of  robbers,  at 
Ulrine  in  Moray,  A.D.  952. 

Induif  prince  of  Cumberland,  fon  of  the  late  king  Xndulf. 
Conftantine,  fucceeded  Malcolm  I.  in  the  throne  of 
.Scotland,  and  beftowed  his  principality  on  Duff,  the  fon 
of  Malcolm.  Induif  continued  faithful  to  his  engage- 
ments with  the  Engliih  againft  the  Danes  •,  vidiich  gain- 
ed him  the  favour  of  the  firft,  and  drew  upon  him  the 

(6c)  Ethelred,  p.  357.     Brorapt.  p.  838,     Forduji,  1.  4.  c.  23. 
(61)  Innes's  Efikys,  vol.  a.  p.  7S6.' 

(63)  V/.  Malmf.'  1.  2.  c.  6.     ingulf.  Hift.  Innes's  Effays,  vol.  2. 
p.  786.     Fordun,  1.  4.  c.  2,3. 
(63)  W.  Malmf.  1.  a,  c.  7.    Fordun,  1.  4.  c.  25.      (64)  Id.ibid. 

indignation 
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A.  D.  901,  Indignation  of  the  laft  of  thefe   nations.     From  one  of 
to  978.     the  kings    of  England,  his   cotemporaries  (which  were 

^*''*^^'"''"^  Edred,  Edwi,  and  Edgar),  he  obtained  a  voluntary  ceffion 
of  tlie  cafhle  and  tov/n  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  fine 
country  between  the  Tv/eed  and  Forth-,  which  from 
thenceforward  was  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  (65).  The  Danes  enraged  at  this  good 
ao'reement  betvv^eenthe  Britifli  monarchs,  appeared  with 
a  great  fleet  and  army  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  j  and  af- 
ter having  in  vain  attempted  to  land  m  feverai  places, 
put  out  to  fea,  as  if  they  had  defigned  to  abandon  the 
enterprife,  but  returning  fuddeniy,  they  landed  without 
oppoiition  near'Cullen,  in  the  country  of  Boyn.  Indulf 
haftened  thither  with  his  army,  engaged  and  defeated 
the  Danes  ;  but  \v?.s  unfortunately  killed  in  the  purfuit, 
A.  D.  961  (66), 

Puff.  DufF  prince  of  Cumberland  then  became  king  of  Scot- 

land, and  ceded  (as  was  now  become  the  cullom)  his 
principality  to  Culen,  the  fon  of  Indulf.  Nothing  can 
nioie  clearly  demonilrate  the  want  of  authentic  materi- 
als to  fill  up  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  at  this  period,  -than 
the  ridiculous  tales  of  witchcrafts  and  prodigies  which 
Boece  and  Buchanan  relate  in  the  life  of  this  king  (67). 
The  truth  is,  we  know  no  more  of  him  but  this,  that  he 
was  very  a£i:ive  in  his  endeavours  to  fupprefs  the  bands 
*of  robbers  with  which  his  kingdom  was  infeflied  ;  and 
that  he  was  furprifed  and  flain  by  fome  of  thofe  lawlefs 
mifcreants,  near  the  tov/n  of  Forres,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign,  A.  D.  965  (68). 

Culen.  Culen  fucceeded  DufF;  and  is  reprefented  by  all  our 

hiftorians  as  a  libidinous  and  profligate  prince,  who  was 
murdered  by  Eadhard  thane  of  Methv/en,  for  having  vi- 
olated the  chafiity  of  his  daughter,  A.  D.    970  (69). 

Kenneth  Kenneth  II.  fon  of  Malcolm  I.  and  brother  of  the 
late  king  Duff,  fucceeded  Culen,  and  by  his  wife  and 
vigorous  adminiftration  reftified  the  diforders  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  his  profligate  predeceflx)r. 
The  Danes,  who  in  this  period  brought  fo  many  calami- 
ties on  England,  did  not  leave  Scotland  undifturbed. 
For  a  great  army  of  that  nation  landed  near  Montrofe, 
plundered  the    open  country,  and  befieged  the  town  of 

{6s)  Innes's  EfTays,  vol.  2.  p.  787.         (66)  Fordun,  1.  4.  c.  a5 
(67)  Boeth.l.ir.     Buchan.  1.  5.  (68)  Fordun,  1.4.0.2,6'. 

(69}  Id.  ibid.  c.  ft7. 

Perth. 
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Perth.  Kenneth  having  colle£^ed  an  army  of  his  fub-  A.  '^-  qoi, 
je£ls  at  StirHng,  marched  to  raife  the  fiege.  This  ^^  97^. 
brought  on  a  battle  between  the  two  armies,  at  Loncarty  ^"^  ~~ 
near  Perth ;  in  which  the  Scots  were  in  great  danger  of 
being  defeated,  and  had  already  begun  to  fly;  when 
they  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  threats,  reproaches, 
and  example  of  a  hufbandman,  named  Hay,  and  his  two 
fons,  to  return  and  renew  the  fight  ;  by  which  they  ob- 
tained a  complete  vi£lory.  The  king,  by  the  advice  of 
his  nobles,  rewarded  Hay  and  his  fons  (from  whom  the 
very  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Errol  is  faid  to  be 
defcended)  with  a  large  tra£l  of  land  in  the  fertile  plains 
of  Gowrie  (70).  It  is,  however,  a  little  furprifing,  that 
Fordun,  the  moil  ancient  Scotch  hiilorian,  makes  no 
mention  of  this  Daniili  invaiion,  nor  of  this  famous 
battle  of  Loncarty.  This  prince  is  faid  to  have  obtain- 
ed a  formal  ceifion  of  the  country  on  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  inhabited  by  the  Englifh,  on  condition  that  he 
allowed  the  people  of  that  country  to  ufe  the  Englifli 
laws  and  fpeak  the  Englifli  language  (71).  Kenneth 
was  cu»t  off  by  a  confpiracy  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  A.  D.  994,  though  the  manner  and  circum- 
llances  of  his  death  are  not  well  known  (72).- 


"^'^"^"ff'^^r^r**'^ 


SECTION    V. 


Tie  civil  and  military  hifiory  of  Great  Britain^  from  the 
accef]ion  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  A.  D,  978,  to  the 
landing  of  William  duke  of  Normandy, _  A.  D.  1066. 

1  H  E  reign  of  Ethelred^  furnamed  the  Unready,  who  A.  D.  97?, 
fucceeded  his  brother  Edward   the    Martyr    A.  D.  078     ^^  '°^^' 
was  one  of   the  moil  calamitous    in  the  Englifli  hiilory.  ^"^"^v*^^ 
Thefe  calamities,  we  are  affured  by  feveral  monkifli  hif-A^'p ?7' 
torians,  were  foretold  by  their  favourite  St.  Dunfl:an,  at  ?ed  the  ' 

Unveady. 

(70)  Boeth.Hift.  1.  ir.    Buchan.  1.  6. 

(71)  J.  Wallingford,  apud  Gale,  I.  i.p.  54.5. 
(74)  Fordun,  1.4.  C.33. 

the 
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A.D.  978,  the  baptlfm  of  tliis  prince,  and  difcovered  in  a  very  ex- 

xo  1066.  traordinary  manner  (1). 
^"'^^^''^^  The  piratical  Danes,  who  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
Defcents  ^^^^  j^^J  given  the  Eriglilh  very  little  difturbance,  began 
"Danes  on  ac^ain  to  cait  their  rapacious  eyes  on  this  country  foon 
the  coafts  after  the  acceffion  of  this  unfortunate  king.  Their  firft 
?^  ,"S~  attempts  feem  to  have  been  made  vi^ith  diffidence,  by  a 
fmajl  number  of  adventurers.  In  the  year  p8i,  a  few  of 
thefe  rovers  plundered  Southampton  •,  and  putting  tlieir 
bootv  on  board  their  fleet,  confiiting  of  {Qvtn  ihips,  de- 
parted with  precipitation  (2).  By  degrees,  thefe  def- 
cents  upon  the  Englifli  coalls  became  more  frequent  and 
more  formidable.  In  the  year  991  an  Englifh  army  was 
defeated  near  Maldon,  and  their  commander  duke  Brith- 
not  flain,  by  a  party  of  thefe  plunderers  (3).  Ethelred, 
inftead  of  revenging  this  affront,  followed  the  cowardly 
and  imprudent  advice  of  Siricius  archbiihop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  gave  the  victorious  Danes  a  bribe  of  io,'oool. 
to  depart  (4).  This  meafure  was  productive  of  confe- 
quences  which  might  eafily  have  been  forefeen.  Another 
Heet  of  Danes  appeared-  upon  the  Englifh  coafts  the  very 
next  year,  and  put  into  different  ports,  in  hopes  of  be- 
ing bought  off  in  the  fame  manner.  Ethelred,  on  this 
cccafion,  called  an  affembly  of  all  the  great  men,  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity ;  in  which  it  was  refolved  to  col- 
iecl  as  great  a  fleet  as  poffible  at  London,  in  order  to 
block  up  the  Daniflli  fleet  in  fome  harbour.  But  the 
fuccefs  of  thefe  wife  and  vigorous  counfels  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  treachery  of  Ealfric  duke  of  Mercia,  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Englifli  fleet,  who  warned  the 
Danes  of  their  danger  ;  which  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  efcape,  with  the  iofs  of  only  one  fhip  (5).  Ealfric 
carried  his  treachery  fl:ill  further,  and  deferted  to  the 
Danes,  when  the  Englifh  fleet  purfued  and  engaged 
them,  which  prevented  their  defl:ru61:ion. 

^     .  Hitherto  the  Danifli  depredations  had  been  conducted 

Nwein  ,       ,  ,  ,  f   f-    .  1-1 

I:lng  of      ^"'4'    '^y    ^adventurous  cniertams  *,     but    in  the  year  ^^j 

Denmark »  England  was  invaded  by  a  royal  fleet  and  army,  com- 
and  Clave 

■stj'   *"      ,  (r)  Mlnxit  ramque  cum  bsptizaretvir  in  facro  fonte.     Unde  vir 

^\  _  •   '  '      Domini  ex  term  in  in  in  Anglorum  in  tempore  ejus  futurum  prasdix- 
x!  ^1  ^  '      it.     Ken.  Hunt.  1.  4.     Vv".  Malmf.  I.  %.  c.  10. 
ajgUKG.        ^^^^  Chroo.  Saxon,  p.  125.  (5)  Id-  ib'd.  p.  126^ 

W.  .vlalmf.  1,  2.  c,  in.  (4)  Id.  ibid. 

{5}  Ciuon.ijds.on.  p.  123. 

manded 
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manded  by  two  kings  in  perfon,  Swein  king  of  Den- A.  D.  97^. 
mark,  and  Olavc  king  of  Norway.  Thefe  princes  failed  ^^  '"^^• 
up  the  Humber,  landed  their  men,  and  plundered  '"""' 
Lindfay ;  after  which  they  marched  into  Northumber- 
land j  where  the  people  and  nobility,  being  for  the  moil 
part  of  the  Danifli  blood,  made  very  little  refiftance  (6). 
Having  wintered  in  that  country,  they  embarked  in  the 
fnring,  entered  the  river  Thames,  and  invefted  London, 
in  hopes  of  hafbening  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom,  by 
the  reduftion  of  the  capital.  But  being  repulfed  in  all 
their  ailaults  by  the  undaunted  citizens,  they  were 
obliged  to  raife  the  iiege,  and  in  revenge  wafted  all  the 
open  country  with  fire  and  fword.  Ethelred  could 
think  of  no  better  method  of  putting  a  flop  to  their  de- 
predations, than  by  offering  them  the  fum  of  i6,oooL  to 
defift,  and  depart  the  kingdom :  which  thefe  royal  ra- 
vagers  thought  proper  to  accept ;  and  having  fpent  the 
winter  quietly  at  Southampton,  returned  to  their  re- 
fpe£live  dominions  in  the  fpring  A.  D.  095  (7). 

The  calm  occafioned  by  the  departure  of  the  two  Def cents 
kings  was  of  very  fliort  duration.  For  in  the  years  997  "^C 
and  998,  armies  of  Danes  landed,  and  made  dreadful 
devaftations  in  the  fouth-weft  of  England,  defeating  all 
-the  detached  parties  of  the  Englifh  which  attempted  to 
oppofe  them  (8).  In  this  year  999  thefe  deftru^live 
ravagers  changed  the  fcene  of  action,  and  failing  up  the 
Thames  and  Medway,  defeated  an  army  of  Kentifhmen 
near  Rochefler,  and  defolated  the  adjacent  country  (9), 
Ethelred  colle£led  a  fleet  and  raifed  an  army  this  year ; 
but  they  were  both  fo  ill  conducted,  that  they  ferved 
only  to  exhaufh  his  treafures  and  opprefs  his  fubjefts ; 
v/hich  obliged  him  to  have  recourfe  again  to  the  wretched 
expedient  of  bribing  his  enemies,  who  would  accept  of 
no  lefs  than  24,000!.  (10). 

In  order  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  a  nation  from  whofe  Marriage 
enmity  he  and  his  fubjefts  had  fuftained  fo  many  inju-  of  Ethel- 
ries,  Ethelred,  beinar  now  a  widower,  demanded  in  mar-  r'    ^^^ 

-  H  Rim  a. 

riage  the  beautiful  Emma,  filler  to  Richard  II.  duke  of  and  maf- 

Normandy,  of  Danilh  blood  ;  and  that  princefs  arriving  facre  of 

in  England  A.  D.  1002,  the  marriag-e  was  confumraat- !^^^r^^^"^® 
°  '  o  n^  Eng- 

^  land. 

(6)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  127. 

(7)  Id.  p.  128.     Hen.  Hunt.  I.  5.  p.  205. 

(8)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  129, 

(5)  Id.  ibid.  p.  130.  (10)  Id.  ibid,  R.  Hoveden.  pars  prlcr- 

ed 
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A.  D.  9^8,  ed    (ii).     This  meafure  might  perhaps  have  been  pro- 
xo  1066.     duftive  of  falutary  confequences,  if  another  of  a  contrary 
'       -         tendency  had  not  been  foon  after  adopted.     This  was  the 
mafTacre  of'"^the  Danes  fettled  in  England,  who  are  faid 
to  have  been  butchered  by  the  enraged  EngHfli,  on  Sun- 
day November    13,    A.  D.  1002,  without  difhindlion  of 
rank,  age,  or  fex.     Among  other  perfons  of  diftinftion 
who  were  murdered  on  this  fatal  day,  was  Gunilda,  fifter 
to  Swein  king  of  Denmark,  with  her  hufband  and   chil- 
dren (12).     Some  young  Danes  found  means  to  efcape 
from  the  general  fiaughter  of  their  countrymen  in  Lon- 
don, and  carried  the  difmal  news  to  their  fovereign  in  his 
own  dominions  (13).     It  is  eafy  to  imagine  what  a  florm 
of  ra^re  thefe  tidino-s  raifed  in  the  bofom  of  that  ferocious 
prince  ;  v/hich  made  him.  pour  forth  the    moil  direful 
denunciations  of  vengeance  againft  the  Engiifh,  and  em- 
ploy the  greateil  diligence  to  carry  thefe  denunciations 
into  execution.     Accordingly,  in  the   fpring   of  A.  D. 
1003,  Swein  landed  in  the  fouth-weft  of  England  with 
a  powerful  Ttrmj,  took  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  fpread  de- 
folation  far  and  near  (14). 
War  be-         The  Englifh,  fenfible  that  they  could  expedl  no  mercy 
rween         from  their  fierce  enraged  enemies,  prepared  to  make  a 
Swem         vigorous  defence.     But  the  command  of  the  army  being 
Denmark   imprudently  given  to  Ealfric  duke  of  Mercia,  that  hoary 
and  the       traitor  once  more  betra3'^ed  his  truft ;  and  feigning  him- 
Eiigliih,      jpgjf  fj(,]^  when  the  two  armies  were  on  the  point  of  engag- 
ing, the  Englifh  were  fo  difpirited,  that  they  difbanded 
without  fighting   (15).     Ealfric   dying  foon  after,  was 
fucceeded  both  in  the  government  of  Mercia  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  Englifn  army  by  a  ftili  greater  traitor.     This 
was  the  infamous  j^Sdric  Streon,  who  had  been  raifed  by 
Ethelred  from  an  inferior  ftation  to  the  higheft  honours 
of  the  ftate,  and  married  to  his  own  fifter  (16).     This 
monfter  of  villany  and  ingratitude  difcovered  all  the  coun- 
fels  of  his  fovereign  to  the  enemy,  and,  by  one  means  or 
other,  difappointed  every   fcheme  that  was  formed  for 
the  defence  of  his  country  (17). 

(11)  Hen.  I-Iunt.  I.  6. 

(12)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  133.     \V,  Malmf.  j.  2.  c.  10.    Hen.  Hunt. 
1.  6. 

(13)  Ypod  Neuft.  p.  427.  (14)  Chron.Saxon.p.  153. 

(15)  Id.  ibici.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6.         (16)  W.  Mahiif.  i.  2.  c.  10. 
(37)  id.  ibid.  1.  2.  c.  JO, 
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It  would  be  tedious  and  unpleafant  to  give  a  minute  A.  D:  978, 
detail  of  all  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  miferies  of    ^^  '  °^'^* 
the  Englifli,  in  this  calamitous  period,  who  for  ten  fuc-   ^"^^y^"^ 
ceflive  years  were  purfued  by  a  continued  feries  of  dif-  J)^"^',^'" 
graces  and  difafters.     Exeter,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Cam-  iii>,.    '**' 
bridge,  Canterbury,  and  many  other  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  were  reduced   to  afhes,  and  the  greatell  part 
of  their  inhabitants  buried  in  their  ruins.     St.  Alphage, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbujfy,  with  almoft   all  his  clergy, 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood.     The  open  country  was 
fo  infecure  that  agriculture  was  neglected,  and  a  famine, 
no  lefs   deftru6live   than  the  fword,  enfued.     All  the 
fleets  and  armies  that  the  wretched   Englifh  raifed  for 
their  own  defence,  were,  by  various  ftratagems,  betray- 
ed and  ruined  by  the  infamous  ^dric  and  his  accompli- 
ces.    If  they  fometimes  purchafed  a  momentary  quiet 
by  large  fums  of  money,  this  ferved  only  to  accelerate 
their  ruin,  by  weakening  them.felves  and  ftrengthenina^ 
their   enemies.      In    a   word,    Ethelred,    defpairing   of 
being  able  to  preferve  his  crown  any  longer,  having  fent 
his  queen    and  two  fons  before  him,  retired  into  Nor- 
mandy A.  D.  1013  •,  and  about  the  end  of  that  year  the 
city  of  London  opened  her  gates  to  the  vi£l;orious  Dane, 
when  it  might  be  faid  that  England  was  completely  con- 
quered (i8j. 

Swein,  king  of  Denmark,  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  j^^^f^  ^f 
this  important  conqueft,  but  dying  fuddenly  at  Gainf- Swein  king 
borough,  February  3,  A.  D.  10 14,  before  he  v/as  crown-  o^  ^""- 
ed,  he  is  not  commonly  reckoned  among  the  kings  of  ^^^^''^'/^^ 
England  (19).    ^This  event  revived   the   dejecl-ed  fpirits  quences, 
of  the  Engliih,  and  infpired  them  with,  the  refolution  of 
attempting  to  deliver  their  country  from  the  Danifh  yoke. 
In  order  to  this,  they  fent  a  deputation  into  Normandy 
to  invite  king  Ethelred  to  return  into  England,  and  re- 
fume  the  reins  of  government,  promiling  him  their  moil 
cheerful  obedience  and  hearty  fupport.     The  king  com- 
plied with  this  invitation  ;  and  having  fent  his  fon  prince 
Edward  before  him,  to   affure  the   nobility  and  people 
that  he  wouJd  avoid  all  the  errors  of  his  former  admin i- 
ftration,  arrived  in  the  time  of  Lent,  ^dud  found  a  nume- 
rous army  of  his  Englifh  fubje£ts  ready  to .  receive  and 

(18)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  133—144.     W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  10.  p,  39. 

( 19)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.C.  10.  p.  40,     Chron.  Saxon,  p,  144. 
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A.  D.  978,  obey  his  orders.     Ethclred  at  his  firft  arrival  acted  with 
to  1066.    uncommon  fpirit ;  and  falling    upon  the  Danes  unex- 
^"•^^y/""^  peftedly    as    they  were    plundering  the   country  about 
Gainfborough,  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and  oblig- 
ed the  reft,  with  their  young  king  Canute,  to  retire  to 
their  fhips,  and  put   to  fea.     Canute,    enraged  at   this 
defeftion  of  the  Englifli,  having  cruelly  mutilated  their 
hofhages,    and    fet  them    on   fhore  at  Sandwich,  failed 
away  to  take  pofTeffion  of  his  native  kingdom  (20). 
Mifton-  King  Ethelred  did  not  continue  long   to  aft    in   this 

duilot  king  commendable  manner  ;  but  falling  again  under  the  in- 
Ethelred,    fluence  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  infamous  ^dric  Streon, 
cherv'^  of"    ^^  ^^^^  ^Y  ^^^  mifguided,  betrayed,  and  ruined.     That 
^.dric        horrid  traitor,  at  an  aflembly  of  the  nobility  which  met 
Streon.        -j-j^js  year  at  Oxford,  invited  two  of  the  moft  wealthy 
and  potent  earls,  Sugfert  and  Morcar,  to  an  entertain- 
ment, where    they   were  cruelly   murdered ;  and  their 
attendants,  after  making  an   attempt  to    revenge  their 
lords,  took  fhelter  in  a  church,  where  they  were  burnt 
to  death.     It  foon  appeared,  that  Ethelred  was  privy  and 
confenting  to  all  thefe  bafe  and  barbarous  proceedings, 
by  confifcating  the   eftates  of  thefe  unhappy  noblemen, 
and  thrufting  the    young  and  beautiful  widow  of  earl 
Supffert  into  a  monaftery.     That  lady  having,  at  a  cafual 
interview,  captivated  the  heart  of  prince  Edmund,  the 
king's  el  dell  fon,  he  releafed  her  from  her  confinement, 
and  married  her  v/ithout  his  father's  confent  (21).     By 
thefe  events,  the  peace  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  con- 
fidence oF  the  nobility  in  their  king,  and  in  one  another, 
were  deftroyed,  at  a  time  when  nothing  but  the  mofb 
cordial  union  could  have  preferved  them  all  from  ruin, 
-rrr.    11  ^_  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  having  fettled  the  affairs 

tween  Ca-  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  returned  about  this  time  to 
l1^^e  king  affert  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  prefently 
k  ^^~  d  over-run  Dcrfetfhire,  Wiltihire,  and  Somerfetfhire.  King 
the  Eng-  Ethelred  being  then  fick,  his  brother-in-law  ^dric  raifed 
lilh.  one   army  in  Mercia,  and  his  ion  prince  Edmund  ano- 

ther in  the  north:  but  when  tiitfe  two  armies  joined, 
the  prince  received  intelligence,  that  the  faithlefs  ^dric 
had  rormed  a  plot  againfl  bis  liberty  and  life ;  which 
obliged  him  to  retire  with  his  forces  without  fighting 

(2-)  Chron  Saxon,  p.  t4<.     \V.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  10. 
{z\)  Chron.  S-ixon.  p.  146. 
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the  common  enemy.  Soon  after  this  the  traitor  ^dric  A.D.  978, 
threw  off  the  mallv,  and  openly  joined  Canute  with  forty  ^'^  *^^^* 
fliips  of  the  EngHih  navy,  whofe  crews  he  had  corrupted.  ' 
Canute,  ftrengthened  by  this  acceffion,  advanced  into 
Warwickfhire,  having  brought  all  the  country  behind 
him  to  fubmit  to  his  authority.  In  the  mean  time,  prince 
Edmund  advanced  with  a  body  of  troops  which  he  had 
haftily  collected ;  but  when  they  found  that  they  were 
not  to  be  joined  by  the  Londoners,  who  ftaid  at-  home 
to  defend  their  own  city,  they  difbanded  without  fight- 
ing, in  fpite  of  all  the  commands  and  intreaties  of  their 
leader  (22).  The  intrepid  Edmund,  not  yet  difpirited  by 
all  thefe  difappointments,  with  incredible  diligence  raifed 
a  fecond  army,  which  was  joined  by  the  king  at  the  head 
of  the  Londoners  j  but  that  \veak  unfortunate  prince  was 
flill  furrounded  with  faithlefs  friends,  who  infufed  into 
him  fuch  doubts  and  fears,  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Englifli, 
that  he  could  not  be  prev£.iled  upon,  by  the  moil  earned 
intreaties  of  his  heroic  fon,  to  continue  in  the  army, 
but  haftened  back  to  London.  The  troops  being  thus 
abandoned  by  their  King,  could  no  longer  be  kept  toge- 
ther, but  difbanded  a  fecond  time  ;  which  conftrained 
the  prince,  with  a  few  faithful  followers,  to  retire  into 
the  north,  and  join  his  brother-in-law  Uhtred  earl  of 
Northumberland.  Canute  purfued  him  in  his  retreat 
with  a  formidable  army ;  which  foon  brought  Uhtred 
to  fubmlliion,  and  obliged  Edmund  to  quit  the  field,  and 
take  fhelter  within  the  walls  of  London.  Here  he  found 
his  father  king  Ethelred  at  the  point  of  death,  w^ho  ex- 
pired April  23,  A.  D.  10 T 6,  leaving  his  family  and 
fubjefts  in  the  mioft  diftrefsful  circumftances  (23). 

The  brave  prince  Edmund,  elded  fon  of  the  deceafed 
king,  was  immediately  crowned  at  London,  byLivignus 
archbiiliop  of  Canterbury,  aiTified  by  a  very  few  of  the 
Engliih  nobility  and  clergy,  amidil  the  acclamations  of 
the  loyal  Londoners.  But  the  far  greatefi:  part  of  the 
Englifn  clergy  and  nobility  attended  Canute  at  Southamp- 
ton, fv/ore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  king,  and  abjured  all 
the  pofterity  of  Ethelred  (24).  After  thefe  ceremonies, 
both  thefe  princes  prepared  to  contend  for  the  crown  of 

(22)  Chroii.  Saxon,  p.  146,  14.7. 

(23)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  146,  147,  W.  Malmf.  ],  2.  c.  to.  R. 
Hoveden  Annal.  pars  prior.       Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6. 

(24)  R.  Hoveden.  Annal.  pars,  prior,  p.  249. 
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A.  D.  978,  England  with  fuch  fpirit  and  valour,    as   fhewed  that 
to  1066.     neither  of  them  was  unworthy  of  the  prize. 
^'-^^^^""^       l^ii^g  Edmund,  who  from  his  hardinefs  in  war   had 
^.^^  ^u~     obtained    the    name   of  Ironfidi',  immediately   after   his 
EdiBund     coronation  haftened  into  Weliex,  where  he  had  confi- 
and  king     derablc  influence  ;  and  Canute,  taking  advantage  of  his 
Canute.       abfence,  befieged  London.      But  the  bravery  of  the  ci- 
tizens baiRed  all  his  eitorts ;  and  Edmund  having  col- 
le£t:ed  .fome  forces,  flew  to  their  relief.     This   obliged 
'  Canute  to  raife  the  fiege ;  and  the  two  armies  meeting  at 

Gillingham  in  Dorfetihire,  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  Englifh  gained  fome  advantage.  There  never  was  a 
more  aclivp  or  bloody  campaign  in  England  than  this 
in  the  year  1016:  for  in  the  courfe  of  it,  Canute  be- 
fieged London  no  lefs  than  three  times,  and  was  as  often 
forced  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  and  no  fewer  than  five  pitched 
battles  Vv^ere  fought  v/ith  prodigious  obftinacy  and  great 
effufion  of  blood  (25). 
Paclfica-  The  nobility  in  both  arm.ies  dreading  the  confequences 

tion  be-      of  a  quarrel,  which  was  carried  on  with  fuch  uncommon 

tvreen  the   f^j-y    ^ud  feenied  to  threaten  the  total    deftruftion  of 

two   kings,    ,     i '  ,,     ,  1,1- 

and  death  their  country,  prevailed  upon  the  two  kings  to  enter  upon 

of  king  a  treaty,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  fighting  a  fixth 
Edmund,  battle.  After  a  fliort  negotiation,  it  was  agreed  to  di- 
vide the  kingdom  between  them,  allotting  to  Canute  the 
kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland,  Vv^hich  were 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Danes,  and  to  Edmund  all  the  reil 
of  England  (26).  The  brave  king  Edmund  did  not  many 
days  furvive  this  agreem-ent,  being  murdered  at  Oxford, 
November  30,  by  the  contrivance,  as  it  was  fufpecled, 
of  the  deteftable  traitor  ^dric  Streon  {27). 
The  two  The  two  infant  fons  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Ed- 

foi-sofking  j^up^d,  Edwin  and  Edv/ard,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ca- 

Di-eferved  ^-^^^-^  '  ^^'^'^^  ^^^^  them  to  his  friend  the  king  of  Sweden, 
v.'ith  a  requeft  that  they  might  not  live  to  give  hiir.  any 
trouble.  Though  the  prince  uiKlcrftood  the  meaning 
of  this  requeft,  he  v/as  not  {o  bale  as  to  comply  v»dth  it, 
but  caufed  the  tv.'o  royal  victims  to  be  conduced  to  the 
court  of  Solomon  king  of  Elungary,  v/ith  a  requeft  to 
preferve  and  educate  them  according  to  their  birth. 
Here  Edwin  the  eldefl  died  young  j  and  Edward  having 

(^5)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  T47  — 150. 

(26)  Id.  ibid.     W.  Malnrif.  1.  2.  c.  10. 

(27)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6.  p.  208. 
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married  the  princefs  Agatha,  fifter  to  the  queen  of  Hun-  A.  D.  978, 
gary,  had  one  fon  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  we  fhall    ^o  1066. 
hear  afterwards  (28).  *— -,— «^ 

After  the  death  of  their  heroic  king  Edmund,  the  ^  ^^p, 
Englifh  made  no  further  oppofition,  but  quietly  fubmit-  of  king  Ga- 
ted to  the  government  of  Canute,  who  was  acknowledg-  yimic. 
ed  king  of  all  England  by  all  the  great  men  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  in  a  general  afTembly  held  at  London 
A  D.  1017.  To  give  fome  colour  of  juflice  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  Edmund's  two  fons  and  three  brothers,  it  was 
affirmed  by  many  of  the  members  of  this  aiTembly 
(though  falfely),  that  the  fucceffion  of  Canute  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  on  the  death  of  Edmund,  had  been 
ftipulated  in  the  late  convention  between  thefe  two  prin- 
ces (29).  To  fecure  the  crown  which  he  had  thus  ac- 
quired, Canute  rewarded  fome  of  his  moft  powerful  fol- 
lowers, who  had  contributed  moft  to  his  elevation,  with 
the  richeft  governments.  Turkill,  a  great  Danifli  chief- 
tain, was  made  duke  of  Eaft-Anglia ;  Yrice,  another 
powerful  nobleman  of  the  fame  nation,  was  made  duke 
of  Northumberland  ;  and  the  traitor  JEdric  was  confirm- 
ed in  the  government  of  Mercia  (30).  To  prevent  any 
infurreilion  of  the  Engliih  in  favour  of  Edwi,  the  full 
brother  of  the  late  king  Edmund,  who  was  fo  great  a 
favourite  with  the  common  people  that  he  was  called  the 
Ceorls  king,  he  firft  procured  the  banifhment,  and  after- 
wards the  murder  of  that  prince  (31).  Canute  was 
alfo  at  much  pain's  to  extinguifh  national  animolities, 
and  bring  about  a  thorough  reconciliation  between  his 
Danifh  and  Englifh  fubjedls,  v/hich  he  at  length  accom- 
pli{hed(32). 

This  politic  prince,  having,  by  thefe  and  the  like  arts.  Performs 
fecured  his  new-acquired  dominion,  proceeded  to    do  fome  men- 
fome  very  meritorious  a6ls  of  juflice.     In  the  time  of  ^^^^l^^^.  ^*^"^^ 
the   late    troubles,  feveral    of   the    Englifh    nobles    had^^ 
fhamefully  betrayed  the  caiife  of  their  king  and  country. 
While  Canute  needed  the  treafon  he  cherifhed  the  trai- 
tors ;  but  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  in  the  peaceable 
pofleffion  of  the  crown  of  England,  he  banifhed  fome, 

(2S)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  10.  fub  fine.     R.  Hoveden,  pars  prior, 
p.  250. 

(29)  R.  Hoveden.     Annal.  pars  prior,  p.  250. 

(30)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  151.     R.  Hoveden.  Anna!,  p.  250. 
(3 J )  Id.  ibid.  (32;  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  i  i. 
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A.  D.  978,  and  put  others  of  them  to  death,  under  various  preten- 
to  iof)6.    j^^s  (33).     Nor  was  it  long  before  the  arch-traitor  ^Edric 
^^^''"**^  met  with  the  fate  which  he  had  fo ,  often  merited  :  for 
that  fliamelefs  villain  having  one  day  in  council  upbraid- 
ed king  Canute  with  his  great  fervices,  particularly  with 
the  murder  of  the  ,late   kin?-  Edmund,  v^^hich  had  made 
way  for  him  to  afcend  the  throne  of  England,  the  fero- 
cious Dane  was  fo  enraged  at  his  prefumption,  that  he 
commanded  him  initantly  to  be  put  to  death,  as  having 
confeiTed   hinifelf  guilty    of  murder  and  ,  treafon  (34). 
About  the   fame    time  he   divefted  his   two    dangerous 
and  powerful  fubje6ls,  Turkill  duke  of  Eaft-Anglia,  and 
Ilk  duke   of  Northumberland,  of  their  eftates  and  ho- 
nours, and   fent  them  into  banifliment ;  by  which   the 
whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  {late  of  perfedl  fubjec- 
tion  to  his  authority  (35).     This  enabled  him   to  fend 
back   the  greatefl:  part  of  his  fleet  and  army  into   Den- 
mark, retaining  only  forty  (hips  in  England  (36). 
Kin?  Ca-        Still  further  to   gain  the  afFeclions  of  his  Englifh  fub- 
rute  mar-  '^^g    ^j^^^  prevent  their  makinof  any  attemnts  in  favour 
ries   queen  J  ^      '  .  ^  r    i     •  •  ^    r     ^-i       .-^ 

Emma.       oi   the  princes  or  their  ancient    royal  lamiiy,  Canute, 

being  now  a  widower,  made  propofals  of  marriage  to 
the  queen-dowager  Emma,  widow  of  the  late  king  Ethel- 
red,  who  refided  v/ith  her  two  fons  by  that  king,  Alfred 
and  Edward,  in  the  court  of  her  brother  R^ichard  duke 
of  Normandy."  That  princefs,  dazzled  with  the  lufhre 
of  a  crown  \\'hich  (he  had  already  worn,  accepted  of  thefe 
prcpofals ;  and  giving  her  hand  to  the  great  enemy  of 
her  family,  once  more  afcended  the  throne  of  England, 
A.  D.  10 1 7  (37).  By  this  marriage  alfo,  the  artful 
-  Dane  difarmed  the  refentment  of  Richard  duke  of  Nor- 
maiidy,  who  had  declared  himfelf  the  proteclor  of  the 
two^  young  princes  Alfred  and  Edward,  and  threatened 
to  'attempt  their  rcftoration  to  the  throne  of  their  an- 
ceftors. 
C'^mnts  Sy  all  thcfe  prudent   meafures,  Canute,  not  unjuflly 

roy^geinta called  the  Great,  found  himfelf  fo  firmly  feated  on  the 
Denmark,  throne  of  England,  that  he  veniurcd,  A.  D.  1019,  to 
i>,tr,  u..,  make  a  voyao-e  into  his  native  kingdom  01  Denir.ark, 
land.  whicli  was  then  at  war  with  Sweden,  and  carried  with 

him  a  body  of  Englifn  troops,  commanded  by  earl  God- 

(-3)  W.  Malmf.  1.2.  c.  II.  (34)  Id.  ibid. 

(■:^)   Id.  ibid,  (36J  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  151. 

C37)  id>  ib:d. 
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win.     Thefe  troops  foon  met  with  a  favourable  oppor-  A.  D.  9*78, 
tunaty  of  difplaying  their  valour,  and  fhev/ing  their  at-    ^°  ^^^^• 
tachment  to  their  new  fovereign.     Being  ftationed  near-    ^-'"^^^ 
eft  to  the  enemy's  camp,  they  afTaulted  it  in  the  night, 
and  gained  a  complete  vi^lory,  without  the  leaft  aflif- 
tance  from  the  Danes  (38).     This  brave  a£i:ion  greatly 
endeared  the  Englifh   in  general  to  the  king,  and  pro- 
cured Godwin   the  higheft  marks   of  the  royal  favour, 
and  laid   the  foundation    of  his    future    greatnefs  (39)^ 
Having  fpent  about  a  year  in  Denmark,  and  finifhed  the 
war  v/ith  Sweden,  Canute  returned  into  England  A.  D. 
1020 ;  and  found  every  thing  in  the  moft  profound  tran- 
quillity, wdiich  continued  feveral  years  ;  and  which  he 
fpent  in  making  good  laws,  building  churches  and  mo- 
nafteries,  and  in  other  popular  and  pious  v/orks  (40). 

Canute  made  a  profperous  expedition  into  Norway,  ^^^^^^g 
A.  D.  1028,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  fhips,  and  got  poiTef-  conquers 
fion  of  that  kingdom,  by  expelling  the  good  king  Oiaus,  Norway, 
who  had  loft  the  affections  of  his  fubjedls,  by  his  impru- 
dent zeal,  and  vain  endeavours  to  reftrain  them  from 
piracy  (41). 

A  prince  who  was  fo  great  and  profperous,  the  fove-  Reproves 

reign  of  fo   many  kingdoms,  could  not  want  flatterers  ;  ^^""e  finctery 

and  fome  of  his  courtiers,  it  is  faid,  carried  their  adu- ?  ^^^  ^°^^" 

.        .  tiers-, 

lation  fo  far  as  to  declare   in  his  prefence,  that  nothing 

in  nature  dared  to  difobey  his  commands.  To  confound 
thefe  pernicious  fycophants,  he  ordered  his  chair  to  be 
placed  upon  the  beach  near  Southam.pton,  one  day  when 
the  tide  was  coming  in,  and  fitting  down  in  it,  com- 
manded the  waves,  with  an  air  of  authority,  to  approach 
no  nearer.  But  the  rifing  billows,  regardlefs  of  his  com- 
mands, advanced  with  their  ufual  rapidity,  and  obliged 
his  majefty  to  retire ;  who  turning  to  his  flatterers. 
Learn,"  faid  he,  *'  from  this  example,  the  infignifi- 
cancy  of  all  human  power  j  and  that  the  word  of  God 
alone  is  crrinipotent  (42)."  A  truth  fufhciently  gb- 
vious,  but  not  much  inculcated  by  monarchs  in  the  cir- 
cle of  their  flatterers. 

.-(3§)  W.  Malmf.  1,  2.  c.  1 1.    Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6. 

(39)  Id.  ibid. 

(40)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  152.     W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  11. 

(41)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.6.     R.  d.  Dudo  ad  an.   128.     Cliron.  Mail. 
p.  155- 

(43)  Higden.p.  2^6,     Anglia  Sacra,  vol,  i,  p.  232. 
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A*.  D.  9'??,      Though  Canute  w?.s   a  wife  and  great  prine^,  he  was 
ro  1  c66.    J-JQ4-  fupevior  to  that  wretched  degrading  fuperflition  which 
^^-^''^'''^^   reigned  in  that  a^e  of  darknefs  in  which  he  lived.     In- 
^anues     fluenced  chiefly  by  this,  he  made   a  journey  to  Rome, 
Rome!        A.  D.  loji,  attended  by  a  numerous  and  fplendid  train 
of  his  nobihty,  and  lavifhed  greater  furns  of  money  upon 
the  churches  and  clergy  in  that  city  than  any  prince  had 
ever  done.      In  return  for  this  pious  liberality,  he  ob- 
tained fome  additional  privileges  to  the  Englifli  college  at 
Rom.e, — a  fmall  abatement  in  the  price  of  the  palls  of  the 
Englifli  archbiihops, — and,  what  he  valued  more  than  all 
the  reft,  a  plenary  pardon  of  all  his  fins,  and  the  fpecial 
frlendiliip  of  St.  Peter  (43). 
Canute's         The  kings  of  Scotland  had  conftantly  refufed  to  pay  the 
;xpecmion  ignominious  tax  called  Dojiegelt  for  the  province  of  Cum- 
ieriand '  ~  berland,  which  they   had  received    from   the   crown  of 
England.     Canute,    determined  no  longer  to  admit  of 
this  refufal,  after  his  return  from  Rome,  raifed  an  army, 
and  marched   into  the  nor|;h,  A.  D.    1031,  in  order  to 
compel  Malcolm  king  of  Scots  to  pay  that  tax,  or  to  de- 
prive him  of  that  province.     But  this  quarrel  was  com.- 
promifed    without    bloodfiied,    by  Malcolm's   refigning 
Cumberland  to    Duncan,    liis  grandfon   and  heir,  who 
agreed  to  pay  tlie  dernanded  tribute  (44). 
J)l.7^x'^  of        From  tliis  time  Canute  and  all  his  kingdomiS  enjoyed 
Canure,      a  profound  peace  to  the  time  of  his  deaLh,  which  hap^ 
^"j'^c-       pened    at    Shaftfbury  November   12,  A.  D.  1035(45)* 
Hi.rold.      ^'"  ^^^^  ^^^'^  fons,  named  Swein  and  Harold^   the  former 
by  a  concubine,  and  the  latter  by  his  firil  wife  ;  and  one 
fon,  named    Hardicanuie^  by  queen    Emma.     This  lafl 
prince   fliould  have  fucceeded   to  the  crown  of  England, 
if  the  marriage-fcttlem-cnt   of  his  royal  parents  had  been 
obferved  \  but  being  at  a  dilb^.nce  in  Denmark  (as  Sv/ein 
was  in  Norway)  at  his  father  5  deaths  and  Harold  being 
tlien  in  England,  he  ftepped  into  the  vacant  tiirone,  and 
feized  his  father^s  treiafures  (46).     He  Was   fupported  in 
this -attempt  chieily  by  the  Danes  in  five  norch,  and  the 
citizens  of  liOndon  \  v^diile  the  Enghfli  in-general,   with 
earl  Godwin  at  their  head,  declared  for  Kardicanute,  the 
fon   bf  Emma  5  and  the  nation  was  threatened  with  all 

(4:0  Hen.  Bunt.  L  6-     W.  Malmf.  1.  3.,c.  11.       . 

(44)   Fordun  1.  4.  c.  4r.  (45)  Chion.  Saxon,  p.  154, 

(46)  Hen.  Hum  J,.    6.   R.  Xloveden.  Annal.  pars  prior. 
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thxe  hori'ors   of  a   civil    war.     This,  however,  was  pre- A.  D.  9'^8, 
vented  by  a  partition  of  the  kingdom  between  the  two    ^^  ^c^'^- 
brothers  ;  by   which   it  was  agreed,  that  Harold  fiiould  ^*" 
keep  poiTeflion    of  London,  and  all  the  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Thames  ;  and  that  all  to  the  fouth  of  tliat 
river  fhouldbe  ceded  to  Hardicanute  ;  whofe  fnare,    till 
his   arrival,    fhould  be  governed  by  his  mother  queen 
Emma,    who  fixed  her  refidence  at   Winchefler    (47). 
This  princefs,  finding   herfelf  fo  agreeably  feated,   and 
poUefied  of  fo  much  power,  invited  Alfred  and  Edward, 
her  two  fons  by  king  Ethelred,  to  come  to  her  in  Eng= 
land  ;  and  thefe  princes  having  lately  loft  their  uncle  and 
patron  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  at  whofe  court  thev 
had  long  refided,  joyfully  accepted  of  this  invitation,  and 
came  over   with   a  numerous  retinue.      This  journey 
proved  fatal  to  Alfred,  the  elded  and  rnxofl:  active  of  thefe 
princes.     For  Harold,  fufpecling  that    Alfred  defigned 
to  afi'ert  his  right  to  the  crown  of  England,    earnefS:ly 
wiihed  to  have  him   deftrayed  j  and  in  order  to  accom- 
pliih  this,  by  the  advice  of  earl  Godwin  (whom  he  had 
fecretly  gained   to  his    interefl:),  he   invited  him,  with 
great  appearance  of  cordiality,  to  his  court.     As  the  un- 
happy unfufpe6ling   prince  was  on  his  way  thither,   he 
was  intercepted  and  taken  prifoner  near  Gilford,  bv  earl 
Godwin  and  his  followers,  w-ho  put  the  greateil  part  of 
his  attendants  to  death,  Vvdth  every  circumftance  of  cru- 
elty (48}.     The  prince  was  carried  firft  to  Gillinghamx, 
where  his  eyes  were  put  cut,   and   afterv/ards    confined 
in  the  monaftery  of  Ely,  Vvdiere  he  died  (49).     As  Toon 
as  queen  Emma  and  prince  Edward  received  intelligence 
of  the   deplorable  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Alfred,    they 
fled  out  of  England ;  the  former  to  the  court  of  Baldwin 
earl  of  Fland/Srs,  and  the  latter   into  Normandy ;    and 
Harold  took  poiTeflion  of  the  whole  kingdom  A.  D.  1037. 
He  did  not,  however,  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  cruelty  and 
ambition   very  long;    for  lie    died    April    14,     A.    D. 
1039  (50).     This  prince  was  remarkable  for  his  great 
agility,  and  fwiftnefs    in 'walking  and  running ;  which 
procured  him  the  furnam.e  of  Harefooty  by  which  he  is 
known  in  hiftory. 

(47)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  754..     Tien.    Hl;n^.  I.  6. 

(48)  R.  Hovedeii.  Annal.     Alured.  Be'*t;rl.  1,  8.  p.  58. 
{49)   Id.  ibid.     Leiand.  Coile>rtan.  vol,  i.  p.  241. 
(50)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  155.     . 
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^Hardi-  f^^^''^  ^^'^  nobility  of  England  to  come  and  take  polTefRon 
lute.       cf  that  kingdom  (51).     He  joyfully  complied  v/ith  this 


A.  D.  9'78,      Hardicaniite  king  of  Denmark  happened  to  be  in  Flan- 
toic66^  ders  en   a  vifit  to  his  mother  queen  Emma,  when  he 

„        received  the  news  of  Harold's   death,  and  an  invitation 

Accemon 

of 

canut 

invitation  •,    and  arriving  at  Sandwich  a  few  days  before 
Midfummer,  in  a  fleet  of  forty  fliips,  v^'as  received  with 
the  loudefb  acclamations   by  people   of   all  ranks  (52), 
This  joy  was  not  of  long  duration  :  for  the  Engliili  foon 
found  fhat  their  new  king  was  a  ferocious  and  arbitrary- 
prince,  who  made  his  own  violent  paflions,  and  not  the 
laws    of  reafcn   or  of   his  country,    the  rule  of   his  ad- 
miniftration.     Kis  rage  againft  his    predecelibr  Harold 
was  fo   implacable,  tliat  he  commanded  his  body  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  grave,  nrft  beheaded,  and  then  thrown 
into  the  Thames  5    and   the  great  earl   Godwin,  if  v/e 
mav  believe  fome  of  our  ancient  hiftorians,  v/as  fo  mean- 
fpirited  as  to  alTift  the  common  hangman  in  executing 
thefe  commands  (53).  This  mighty  earl,  who  was  unquef- 
tionably  the  greateft  and  m.cfl  powerful  fubjed:  that  cv&c 
England  beheld,  belides  thefe  humbling  compliances  with 
the  tyrant's  will,  was  obliged  to  employ  the  intercellion 
of  all  his  friends,    and  the  mofi  valuable  bribes,  to  obli- 
terate the  remem.brance  of  the  part  he  had  acted  under 
the  former  reign  ;  particularly    in   the    affair  of  prince 
Alfred's  murder.     One  of  thefe  bribes  difcovers    God- 
win's ingenuity,  as  well  as  his  great  wealth.     It  was  a 
galley  of  admirable  workmanihip,  and  beautifully  gilded, 
with    a  crew    of    eighty   of    the     handfomcfl:     young 
men,    magnificently   drelTed,    each  of  them   having  on 
each  arm  a  bracelet  of  gold,  weighing  fixteen  ounces ; 
while  ail  their  iwOrds,  lances,  battle-axes,  helmets,  and 
ihiclds,  glittered  with-geldand  filver  (54}. 
r»t {Irufii-       Hardicanute  forfeited  his  popularity  foon  after  his  ac- 
•n  of         cefiion,  by  impofing  a  heavy  tax  for  the  payment  of  his 
Worcelter,  i^^j^j j^^  fleet  and  army  ;  which  became  ftill  more  odious ' 
of  Ha^rdi-  by  the  rigorous  manner  in  which  it  was  collected,  and  a 
Canute.       grievous  famine  which  raged  at  the  fame  time  (55).  The 
people  of  Worcefter  having  killed  two  of  the  collectors 

(51)  R.  Hoveden.  Annal. 

(52)  Id.  Tbid.     Chron.  Saxon  p.  156. 

(53)  R.  Hoveden.    Annal.  pars  prior,  p.  25I.        (54)  Id.  ibid. 
1^5)  Chron, Saxon,  p.  159. 
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of  this  taXj    in  a  popular  tumult,   this  tyrant  was  fo  en-  A.  D  978 
raged,  that  he  gav^e  orders  to  the  earls  Leofric,  Seward,  to  1066. 
and  Godwin,    to  deltroy  that  city,    and  exterminate  the  ''«—%——' 
inhabitants.     The  fird  part  of  thefe  orders  was  executed  -, 
but  the  people  having  got  fome  previous  notice,  made 
their  efcape  into  an  iHand  in  the  Severn,    from  whence 
they  afterwards  returned,   and  rebuilt  .their   city  {^6). 
FrinceEdward,  the  only  furviving  fon  of  king  Ethelred  and 
queen  Emma,  arrived  in  England  from  Normandy  A.  D, 
1040,  and  was  kindly  received  by  his  uterine  brother 
Hardicanute  (57).   Though  this  king  was  naturally  lobuit 
and  hardy,  as  his  name  imports,  he  abandoned  himfelf 
to  fuch  exceiTes  in  eating  and  drinking,   as  impaired  his 
health  and  haflened  his  death,  which  happened  at  Lam- 
beth, June  8,    A.  D.   1041,  when  he  was  caroufnig  at 
the  wedding  of  a  Daniih  nobleman  (58). 

The  violences  af  Harold  and  Hardicanute  had  render-  Acceffion 
ed  the  Danifh  government   fo   difagreeable  to  the  Eng-  of  Edward 
lifh,  that  they  were  tranfported    with  joy  at  the  fudden  f^,^°^~ 
death  of  this  lait  prince,  and  unanimoufly  determined  to 
reftore  the  line  of  their  own  ancient  princes.     Edward, 
lurnamed  t/je  Exile^  the  fon  of  king  Edmund    Ironfide, 
was  the  undoubted  heir  of  that  line  :  but  havino-  refided 
from  his  infancy  in   the    court  of  Hungary,  he  v/as  at 
fo  great  a  diftance,  and  fo  little  known  in  England,  that 
he  was  hardly  ever  thought  of  on  this  occalion  ;  and  all       >  \ 
men  turned  their  eyes  on  Edward,  the  fon  of  king  Ethel-     ^ 
red  and  queen  Emma,  who  was  then  in  the  kingdom. 
This  prince,  naturally  timid  and  unambitious,  dreading 
a  violent  oppofition   from   the    Danes,  was  ftruck  with 
terror,  and  meditated  an  efcape  into  Normandy  ;  when 
the  great  earl  Godwin  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  engaged 
to  raife  him  to  the  throne,  on  condition  that  he    mar- 
ried his  daughter,  and  protected  him  and  his  family  in 
the  pofleffion   of    all  their    eftates  and   honours    {^g)» 
Edward  having  agreed  to  thefe  conditions,  was  acknow- 
ledged as  king  in  an  alTembly  of  the   ftates    at  Gilling- 
ham,  chiefly  through  the   great  eloquence,  power,  and 
intereft  of  earl  Godwin  (60).    The  kingdom  was  fo  much 
afiii£ted  at  this  time  by  a  great  famine,  -and  mortality 

(56)  R.  Koveden  Anna!.     Simon  Dunelm.  p.  i8i, 

(57)  Chron.  Seispn.  (58)  Id.  ibid,  l^loveden.  Anna!. 
'59)  W.  MalmC  L  2.  c.  13.        (6d}  Id.  ibid. 
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A.  D.  9';8,  both  of  men  and  cattle,  that  the  king's   coronation  was 
to  1066.     delayed  till  the  year  a^er,  when  it    was  performed  at 
^^^^^'^/'"^^  Whichefter  on  Eafter-day,  by  Eadfig  archbifliop  of  Can- 
terbury (61). 
Hokeday.        The  Englifh,  in  their  firft  tranfports  of  joy  at  feeing 
a  prince   of  their  ancient  royal   family  on  the  throne, 
•were  guilty,  of  fome  outrages  againil  the  Danes,  which 
obliged  fome  of  them   to   abandon  the  country  5  but  as 
the  bulk  of  that  nation  quietly  fubmitted  to  a  revolution 
which  they  could   not  prevent,  it  was  attended  with  ve- 
ry little  bloodflied  (62).     The  rem-embrance  of  this  re- 
volution was  long    preferved  in  England,  by  an  anniver- 
fary  fefcival  called  Hokeday,  on  which  the  common  people 
afiembled  in  great  crovv^ds,    and  adled  a   reprefentation 
of  the  infults  and  indignities  which  the  Danes  fuffered  011 
this  occafion  (63). 
Edward  Edward,    at  his  acceffion,    finding  the  crown    much 

enr  h  3  impoveriihed  by  the  prcfufe  grants  of  the  late  kings, 
the  crown,  made  a  general  revocation  of  thefe  ^^rants ;  by  v/hich  he 
obtained  a  great  acceffion  both  of  wealth  and  power  (64). 
This  was  indeed  a  fevere  blow  to  many  families  ;  but  as 
it  fell  chiefiy  upon  the  Danesj  they  meet  with  little  pity, 
'  and  no  redrcfs.  He  alfo  filled  his  coifers,  and  increafed 
his  revenues,  by  feizing  the  treafures,  and  confifcating 
the  eftates,  of  his  mother  queen  Emma,  who,  he  pre- 
tended, had  treated  him  very  unkindly  in  his  adverfi- 
ty  (65).  Tbefe  methods  of  enriching  the  crown,  how- 
ever exceptionable  in  themfelves,  became  popular,  by 
enabling  Edward  to  take  off  the  odious  and  ignominious 
tax  called  Danegelty  under  which  the  Englifh  had  groan- 
ed fo  long, 
o  ,  ^  T-  Edward  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  earl  Godwin,  by 
marriage  marrying  his  daughter  Edgitha,  A.  D.  1043  i^^)' 
But  though  this  lady  was  one  of  the  mofl  amiable  and 
accompliflied  of  her  fex  both  in  mind  and  perfon,  it  was 
an  unhappy  and  unfruitful  marriage,  owing,  if  we  may 
believe  our  monkifh  hifhorians,  to  a  vow  of  chaftity 
which  the  king  had  made  j  for  which  he  is  highly  com- 

(60  W\  Malmf.   1.  2.  c.  13.  (62)  Id.  ibid. 

(63)  Spelman.  GlolT.  p.  294. 

(64)  Leges  Edward.  Contelf.  c.  i6. 

{6s)  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  236.      W-  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  13. 
(66 J  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  157. 
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mended  by  thofe  writers,  eileemed  a  faint,  and  furnamed  a'.  D.  97S» 
the  Confejfor  (67).  to  1066. 

It  was  in  fome  refpe^s  a  misfortune,  and  the  occa-  "T  ^^'"""^ 
fion  of  no  little  trouble  "both  to  Edward  and  his  fab- ^^^^'^ 
jecls,  that  he  had  been  educated,  and  had  fpent  his  by  Ed- 
youthful  years  abroad,  in  the  court  of  Normandy,  where  ward, 
he  had  contra£ted  many  friendfhips,  and  received  many 
favours.  It  was  natural  for  the  com.panions  of  his  youth 
to  come  over,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  exaltation  to 
the  throne  of  England,  in  hopes  of  fliaring  with  him  in 
his  profperity,  as  they  had  alfifted  him  in  his  adverfity. 
In  thefe  expectations  they  were  not  miftaken  :  the  grate  - 
ful  monarch  received  them  kindly,  loaded  them  with  fa- 
vours, and  advanced  fome  of  them  to  the  mxoil:  honou- 
rable ftations  both  in  church  and  ftate.  The  court  of 
England  in  a  little  time  was  crowded  with  Normans ; 
who,  bafking  in  the  funfhine  of  royal  favour,  did  not 
behave  with  that  modefty  and  felf-denial  which  pru- 
dence would  have  diftated.  In  particular,  one  Robert, 
a  Norman  monk,  a  m^an  of  learning  and  abilitiesj  became 
the  declared  favourite  of  Edward,  and  was  raifed  by  him 
to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  the  chief  direciion  of 
all  affairs  (68).  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  this  ftate  of 
things  was  not  very  agreeable  to  the  Engliili  nobles  in  ge- 
neral. But  earl  Godwin,  wlio  thought  himfelf  intitied 
to  the  firft  place  in  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  fove- 
ireign  and  fon-in-law,  was  enraged  bevond  meafure  at 
the  archbifhop  and  other  foreign  favourites. 

An  incident  happened  A.  D.  loc©,  which  blew  up  _    \  r*  a 
thefe  fecret  difcontents  into  an  open  flame.    Euftace  earl  .^|^  and^' 
of   Bologne,  who    had  miarried   Goda,    king  Edward's  his  fons 
fifter,  paid  a  vifit  to  his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Eng-  baniftied, 
land ;  and  having  linifhed  his  bufmefs,  fet  out  on  his  re- 
turn home  in  September  this  year  (69).     When  he  ar- 
rived at  Dover,  a  quarrel  arofe  between  the  townfmen 
and  his  retinue,  about  their  lodgings,  in  which  twenty 
of  the  townfmen  and  nineteen  of  the  earl's  people  were 
killed,  and  many  wounded  on  both  fides.     Euftace,  hav- 
ing made  his  efcape,  with   a  few   followers,    haftened 
back  to  court,  and  gave   the  king  a  very  unfair  repre- 

(67)  Ingulf.  Hift.   W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  13.  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i. 
p.  141- 

(68)  Id.  ibid.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6. 

<65>)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  13. 
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A.  D.  9':??,  feiitatlon  of  what  had  happened,  laying  the  whole  blame 
to  ic66.  on  the  people  of  Dover,  and  demanding  fatisfa(£t:ion(7o). 
Edward,  believing  this  reprefentation,  was  greatly  in- 
cenfed  at  the  people  of  Dover,  and  in  a  fit  of  paffion 
commanded  earl  Godwin  to  raife  an  army,  and  infli<fi; 
exemplary  vengeance  on  that  town  (71).  The  earl,  un- 
willing to  be  the  deflroyer  of  thofe  whom  it  was  his  du- 
ty to  proteft,  declined  executing  this  rigorous  and  un- 
ju^  command  ;  and  propofed  that  the  people  of  Dover 
ihould  be  heard  before  they  were  punidied.  This  re- 
fufal  threw  the  king  into  a  more  violent  pallion  *,  which 
Godwin  difregarded,  and  retired  from  court,  to  profe- 
cute  another  buiinefs,  which  he  imagined  was  of  more 
im.portance  (72).  The  Welfh,  about  this  time,  had 
made  incurfions  into  Herefordfliire  (of  which  Swain, 
earl  Godwin's  eldeil  fon^  was  governor),  and  built  a 
fort  in  it,  from  Vvdiich  they  plundered  the  country. 
Godwin  and  his  fons  raifed  an  army  to  expel  thefe  in- 
vaders, and  deftroy  their  fort.  The  king  in  the  mean 
time  held  a  great  council  of  the  nobility  at  Glocefler; 
where  he  was  attended  by  the  earls  Sev/ard,  Leofric, 
snd  the  other  northern  chieftains,  with  their  nume- 
rous followers  *,  and  having  been  perfuadedby  the  Welfh 
and  his  foreign  favourites,  that  the  army  raifed  by  God- 
win and  his  fons  was  defigned  to  aft  againft  himfelf,  he 
laboured  earneiliy  to  prevail  upon  the  nobility  to  ailift 
him  with  their  forces  in  deflroying  the  Godwin  family. 
Earl  Godwin  and  his  fons  being  informed  of  thefe  hcflile 
intentions  of  the  king,  determined,  though  with  reluc- 
tance, to  ftand  upon  their  defence,  and  repel  force  by 
force,  if  they  were  attacked  (73).  The  Englifli  nobility 
about  the  king  advifed  him  not  to  pufli  matters  to  extre- 
mity, but  to  call  another  great  council  to  meet  at  Lon- 
don in  September  to  determine  all  thefe  differences  (74). 
Ail  the  nobility  of  the  fouth  and  north  of  England  at- 
tended this  council,  with  their  followers,  v/hich  made 
a  great  army.  Earl  Godwin  and  his  fons  being  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  this  affem^bly,  to  anfwer  for  their 
late  condu6l,  demanded  hoftages  to  be  given  them  for 
the  fafety  of  their  perfons  ;  which  were  denied.  The 
council  then  proceeded  to  judge  them  in  their  ab fence, 

(70)  Chroti  Saxon,  p.  163.  (7;)  Id.  ibid. 

f72)  W.  "Malmf.  1.2,  c.  J3,.  (73)ld.ibid. 

{74)  Id.  ibid. 
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•utlawed   Swain,    the  eldefl  fon  of  Godwin,  and  con-  A.D.  9'78, 
demned  that  earl  and  his  *other  fons  to  furrender  them-    to  ic66. 
felves,  or  depart  the  kingdom  in  five  days.     Thefe  un-  *— -v— — ' 
fortunate  noblemen  chofe  rather  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try, than  trull  their  perfons  in  the  hands  9f  their  enemies. 
Godwin,  with  his  three  fons,  Swain,  Gurth,  and  ToUi, 
took  fhelterin  the  court  of  Baldwin  earl  of  FlanderS;,  wliofe 
daughter  Tofti  had  married ,  and  Harold  and  Leofwin,  his 
two  other  fons,  retired  into  Ireland  (75).  Even  the  fair  and 
innocent  Edgitha,  though  partner  of  the  throne  and  bed  of 
Edward,  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  her  family,  being 
{tripped  of  every  thing  by  her  ungenerous  hufband,  and 
thrufl  into  a  monaftery  (76).     All  the  immenfe  polTef- 
fions  of  Godwin   and    his  fons  were    conhfcated,    their 
places  of  povv^er  and  truft  beftowed  upon  others,  chiefly 
on  the  Norman  favourites;  and  the   greatnefs    of   this 
mighty  family,  fo  late  the  envy  of  their  feilow-fubje£ls, 
and  terror   of  their  fovereign,  feemed  to  be  quite  fub- 
verted,  and  laid  in  ruins  (77). 

Soon  after  the    banifhment  of  earl  Godwin    and  his  William 
fons,  when  the  Norman  intereft   was  triumphant  at  the  ^"^^^  '^- 
court  of  England,  William   duke    cfNorm.andy  paid  a  J^^^f^^'J^" 
vifit  to  his  coufin  king  Edward ;  from  whom  he  received  Eiigiand. 
the  mod  honourable   entertainment,  and  many  rich  pre- 
fents,  in  return  for  the  generous  prote6f  ion  and  fiipport 
which  the  duke's  family  had  given  him  in  his  adverlity. 
It  was  in  this  vifit  that    Robert  the   Norman,    arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  is  faid  to  have  given  William  the 
firft  hint  of  Edward's  intention  of  making  him  his  fuc- 
ceflor ;  an   intention  which  was  probably   fuggefled  by 
that  prelate  (78V 

Though  earl  Godwin  and  his  fons  had  been  obliged  The  God- 
to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and  forfake  their  country,  they  ^'^i^'  fami- 
were  men  of  too  much  fpirit  to  fit  down  quietly,  with-  ^7-^^^°^^^* 
out  attempting  to  revenge  the  injuries,  and  repair  the 
lofles  which  they  had  fufFered.      They  had  ftill  many 
friends  and  much  treafure,  with  which  they   foon  pro- 
cured a  fleet  in  the  ports  of  Flanders,  and  put  to  fea  in 
the   beginning  of  fummer  A.  D.    1052,    in  order   to 
'  invade  England.     As  Edward  had  expected  this,  he  had 
provided  a  fuperior  fleet,  with  which  he  prevented  their 

(75)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  164  (76)  W.  Mnlmf. 

(77)  Chron.  Siixon.  p.  164.  (7S)  Wau  Hift.  con.  p.  44?. 
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A.D.  9^5^,  hnding  in  England,  and  obliged  them  to  put  back  to 
to  io56.  irjanders.  The  royal  fleet  then  returned  to  Sandwich  ; 
^'^*'^^/'**^  and  the  two  Norman  earls,  Ralph  and  Oddo,  who  com- 
manded it,  imagining  that  no  further  attempts  would 
be  made  that  year,  laid  up  their  fliips  and  difmiiTed  their 
failors.  As  foon  as  Godwin  received  intelligence  of  this, 
he  put  to  fea  j  and  being  joined  near  the  ifle  of  Wight 
by  his  fon  Harold,  with  a  fleet  of  nine  fhips  from  Ire- 
land, they  entered  all  the  harbours  on  the  coaft,  raifed 
heavy  contributions,  and  preiied  all  the  Ihips  and  failors 
into  their  fervice.  By  thefe  means,  having  collected  a 
great  fleet  and  army,  they  entered  the  river  Thames, 
anfl  boldly  approached  London,  where  the  king  lay  with 
his  army.  Edv/ard,  infligated  by  his  Norman  confi- 
dents, for  fome  time  flood  firm,  and  feemed  determined 
to  rilk  a  battle ;  but  the  Englifn  nobility  interpofi  ng,  a 
negotiation  was  fet  on  foot,  which  foon  terminated  in  a 
peace,  on  thefe  conditions  : — That  earl  Godwin,  his  fons, 
and  followers,  ihould  be  refbored  to  all  their  eftates  and 
honours,  and  fliould  give  hoftages  to  the  king  for  their 
future  loyalty ; — and  that  the  Norman  favourites,  who 
had  been  the  occafion  of  all  thefe  troubles,  Ihould  leave 
the  kingdom.  This  peace  was  confirmed  the  day  after 
in  a  great  council  held  at  London  ;  in  which  earl  God- 
win and  his  fons  were  declared  innocent  of  the  crimes 
•with  M'hich  they  had  been  charged,  and  publicly  receiv- 
ed into  the  king's  favour.  At  the  fame  time  queen  Ed- 
githa  was  reftored  to  her  liberty  and  former  rank  (79). 
The  obnoxious  Normans  made  their  efcape  with  great  fe- 
crecy  and  precipitation,  for  fear  of  being  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  populace. 
Earl  God-  The  great  earl  Godwin  did  not  long  furvive  to  enjoy 
\vin's  this  happy  change  in  the  circumftances  of  his  affairs  and 

death.  family.  He  died  fuddenly  April  15,  A.  D.  1053,  as 
hfe  was  fitting  at  table  with  the  king  5  and  was  fucceeded 
in  his  honours  and  great  offices  by  his  eldeft  furviving 
-fon  Harold  j  befides  v.diom,  he  left,  by  his  only  wife 
the  lady  Githa,  daughter  of  Canute  the  Great,  four 
other  fons,  all polfefled  of  many  eftates  and  dignities  (80). 
Ambition  Harold,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Godwin  family,  was 
oi  Harold,  ^.q^  inferior  to  his  father  in  power  and  wealth,  and  fupe- 

(79)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  165 — 168.  R.  Hoveden.  Annal.  Higden, 
p.  279.     Alured    Beverlien.  1.  8. 

(80)  Chron.   Saxon,  p.  168.    See   Biographia  Britannka,  art. 

Godwin. 
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rior  to  him  in  virtue  and  abilities.  Beholding  the  throne  A-  O.  978, 
Ulied  by  a  childlefs  prince,  in  the  decline  of  Hfe,  with-  ^°  '°^^' 
out  any  one  in  the  kingdom  who  had  any  pretenfions  to  '^^'"v-**^ 
fuccsed  him,  the  true  heir  at  a  great  diftance,  and  almofl 
quite  forgotten,  he  foon  began  to  caft  ambitious  eyes  on 
the  crowit  5  and  to  fecure  the  fucceffion  to  it  became  the 
great  object  of  all  his  defigns  and  actions  (81).  He  paid 
great  court  to  Edward,  in  hopes  of  engaging  him  to  ap- 
point him  his  fuccelTor ;  he  laboured  earneftl^  to  add  to 
the  number  of  his  friends,  and  increafe  his  treafures, 
fometimes  by  means  not  very  honourable  (82).  He  gain- 
ed great  credit  foon  after  his  father's  death  by  a  fuccefsful 
expedition  into  Vv^ales  (83).  Some  events  happened  not 
long  after,  v/hich  feemed  to  favour  the  vievv's  and  en- 
courage the  hopes  of  Harold.  Seward  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  Leofric  earl  of  Mercia,  who  were  the  mod 
powerful  noblemen  in  England,  and  might  have  formed 
a  dangerous  oppolition  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
were  both  removed  by  death  A.  D.  1055,  ^^^  Harold 
obtained  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  for  his  brother 
Tofti,  and  that  of  Eaft-Anglia  for  himfelf ;  by  which 
means  about  two  thirds  of  all  England  came  under  the 
dominion  of  his  family  (84). 

Though  Edward  was   not    ignorant  of  the  ambitious  pj-j^^, 
views  of  Harold,  and  did  not  favour  them  ;  yet  he  knew  Edward 
not  how  to  take  any  etfecSlual  meafurcs  for  their  difap-  comes 
pointment.     Sometimes  he  inclined  to  nominate  William  ^*^°"^  ^""" 
duke  of  Normandy   his  iucceilor,  as  one  who  would  be  England 
moil  able  to  difpute  the  throne  with  Harold.     At  ^  other  ^"d  dies 
times  he  was  difpofed  to  recall  his  nephew  prince  Ed-       '^  ^"'^^' 
ward,  fon   of  king   Edmund  Ironfide,  whofe  title   was 
unqueilionable,  in  hopes  that  the  Englifli  would  unite  in 
fupporting  the  line  of  their  ancient  kings.     After  much 
balancing,  he  embraced  this  laft  meafure  asmofl;  juft  and 
honourable,  and  difpatched  Aldred  bifhop  of  Worcefler 
to  the  court  of  Hungary,  to  conduft  Edward  and  his 
family  into  England.  .  That  unfortunate  prince  arrived 
in  his  native  country  A.  D:  1057,  after  he    had  lived 
about  forty  years  in  exile,  and   died  within  lefs  than  a 
month  after  his  arrival-,  leaving  an  infant  fon,  named 
Edgar  Atheling;  and   two    daughters,  Margaret,  after- 

(8j)  Ingulf.  Hift.      (82)  Hen.  Hunt.  ].  6.      (83)  Sim.  Dunelm. 
(84)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  169.     Hen.  Hunt,].  6. 
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A.  D  97g,  ware's  queen  of  Scotland,  and  Chriilina,  who  became  a 
to  1066.     ,^yj^  ^3-j^     fhe  hopes  of  Harold,  which  had  been  a  lit- 
^'*'''^^'^''*^   tie  damped  by  the  arrival  of  prince  Edward,  were  reviv- 
ed again  by  his  death,  and  the  tender  age  and  unpromif- 
ing  genius  of  his  fort. 

There  was  one  obftacle  in  Harold's  way  to  the  throne 
eaH   Ha-    which  it  feemcd  difficult  to  remove.     Ulnoth,  one  of 
Told  into     his  brothers,  and  a  nephew  named  Haquhi,  had  been 
Norman-    given  to  Edward  as  hoftages  at  the  late  pacification,  who 
^'  had    fent  them   to  William   duke  of  Normandy,  where 

thev  were  ilill  detained  (86)  Harold  often  importuned 
the  king  for  the  releafe  of  thefe  precious  pledges  ;  and  at 
laii  obtained  a  commiffion,  according  to  fome  of  our 
hiftorians,  to  make  a  voyage  into  Normandy  to  procure 
their  freedom  •,  though  ether  hiftorians  affign  other  rea- 
fons  for  this  voyage  (87).  However  this  may  be,  he  fet 
out  with  a  numerous  and  fplendid  retinue  ;  and  after 
meeting  with  fome  difafters,  arrived  at  the  court  of  Nor- 
mandy. AVilliam  was  not  ignorant  of  the  mighty  power 
of  Harold,  and  ilrongly  fufpetled  his  ambitious  views  ; 
and  was  therefore  in  fome  doubt  whether  he  ihould  de- 
ftrov  him  as'  a  rival,  or  gain  him  for  a  friend.  Embrac-* 
ino:  this  lall  counfel,  he  entertained  him  in  the  mofl: 
friendly  manner,  made  him  many  valuable  prefents,  and 
fliil  greater  promifes,  if  he  would  affift  him  in  mounting 
the  throne  of  England  on  the  dem.ife  of  Edward.  Ha- 
rold, feeing  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  his  rival,  promiifed 
every  thing  that  vv'as  defired,  and  even  confirmed  his 
promifes  with  the  mofl  folemn  oaths.  William,  to  at- 
tach him  ilill  more  firmly  to  his  interefts,  engaged  to 
load  him  with  additional  honours,  and  to  give  him  his 
ov/n  dauprhter  in  marriage.  At  his  departure,  he  c^ave 
him  up  the  youngcft  of  the  hoilages,  and  prom'fed  to 
fend  the  other  (88).  This  is  the  mofb  pb.ufible  account 
of  this  ftrange  affair  ;  but  it  mud  be  confeffed,  that  it 
is  far  from  being  fatisfaftory  •,  and  there  feems  to  be 
fome  fecret  in  this  tranfaction,  which  none  of  our  hifto- 
rians have  penetrated.  One  tiling,  however,  is  certain, 
that  I-Iarold  was  no  fooncr  out  of  William's  reach,  than 
he  totally  difregarded  all  his  promifes  and  oaths,  and  pro- 

(Prr)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  169.     W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  13. 
(S<^)  Mibid. 

(87)  \\  .  Malmf.  1.2,  c.  13.    Hoveden.  Annal.  Brompt.  p.  947. 
Higden,  1.  6.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6.  (88)  IJ.  ibid. 
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ceeded  with  redoubled  ardour  to  fecure  his  own  fuccef-  A.  D.  97S, 
fion  to  the  throne  of  England.  ^^  ^o=^^* 

The  Welfh   having   renewed  their  incurfions  A.  D.   '«=''~^v«'*-' 
1064,  under  their  enterprifing  prince  Griffith,  Harold,  ^^g^jj^^^g"  ^.^ 
in  conjunclion  with  his  brother  Tofti,  earl  of  Northum-  Harold  in-» 
berland,  invaded  "Wales  both  by  fea  and  land.     This  in-  to  Wales, 
vafion  was  planned  with  fo  much  prudence,  and  profe- 
cuted  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  the  Welfh,  to  preferve 
themfelves  from  that   deftrucflion  with  which  they  were 
threatened,  feized  their  own  prince,  who  had  been  the 
occafion  of  the  war,  cut  off  his  head,  and  fent  it  to  Ha- 
rold, with  an  offer  to  fubmit  to  the  government  of  any 
perfon  he  fhould  think   proper  to  appoint  (89).     By  this 
aftion,  fo  honourable  and  advantageous  to  his   country, 
Harold's  reputation  and  popularity  were  very  much  in- 
creafed. 

Though  Tofti,  earl  of  Northumberland,  had  done  Earl  Tofli 
good  fervice  in  the  late  expedition  into  Wales,  and  on  expelled. 
fome  other  occafions,  he  was  a  man  of  violent  pafFions, 
and  had  been  guilty  of  many  a^ts  of  cruelty  and  oppref- 
fion  in  his  government ;  and  the  Northumbrians,  find- 
ing no  end  or  redrefs  of  their  grievances,  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion  againfl  him,  killed  about  two  hundred  of 
his  retainers,  the  inftruments  of  his  oppreffions,  feized 
his  treafures,  and  drove  him  out  of  their  country  A.  D. 
1064.  The  expelled  earl  haftened  to  the  king,  and 
made  loud  complaints  of  the  injury  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed 'y  and  Edward,  too  hailily  believing  the  juflice  of  thefe 
complaints,  commanded  Harold  to  raife  an  army,  reflore 
his  brother  to  his  government,  and  puniih  the  Northum- 
brians, who  had  chofen  Morcar,  the  fon  of  i\lfgarduke  ' 
of  Mercia,  for  their  earl.  When  Harold  approached 
the  borders  of  Northumberland  with  his  army,  he  was 
met  by  a  deputation  from  the  infurgents,  who  gave  him 
a  detail  of  the  many  cruelties  and  oppreffions  of  which 
their  late  earl  had  been  guilty  ,  and  reprefented  in  a  firm 
tone,  that  though  they  weje  willing  to  fubmit  to  legal 
government,  they  were  determined  to  die  with  their 
fwords  in  their  hands,  rather  than  fufFer  his  refloration. 
Harold  convinced  of  the  juflice  of  their  reprefentations, 
abandoned  his  brother's  caufe,  prevailed  with  the  king 

(89)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  170.  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  13.  Hen.  Hunt. 
1.  6. 

to 
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A.  T).  9'78,  to  pardon    the  Northumbrians,  and  confirm  Morcar  in 
to  ! 066.     the  earldom.     Tofti,  defpairing  of  his  reiloration  to  his" 
^•^"V**^  government,  and   enraged  beyond  meafure  at  the  con- 
djLifl  of  his  brother  Harold,  retired  to  the  comt  of  Bald- 
win earl  of  Flanders,  his  father-in-law  (90). 
Barold  Harold,  foon  after  this  tranfaftion,  procured  the  go- 

luarried.     vernment  of  Mercia  for  Edwin,  earl  Morcar's  brother, 
and  alfo  married   Edgiva,  the  fifler  of  thefe  two  noble- 
men.    By  thefe   juft  and  prudent  m.eafures,  he  gained 
y  '  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland, 

•and  attached  the  two  powerful  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar 
mofl  firmly  to  his  interefl  (91). 
^  ^  ,     r-       When  Harold  was   thus    in  the  zenith  of  his  powet 
Edtvr.rd     and  popularity,  the  throne  became  vacant  by  the  death 
tkeCon-    of  Edward  the  ConfelTor,  January  5,  A.  D.  1066.     On 
*^^  Hf  ^"^  ^^'"  ^'^^y  ^^■^^  ^^y  ^'-^  ^^'^^  buried    with  great  folemnity, 
ot  Haruld.  in  his  new    church  of  St.  Peter's,  Weftminfter,  all   the 
members  of  a  great  council  which  he  had  fummoned 
for  the  dedication  of  that  church   attending  liis  fune- 
ral   (92).     On  that   fam.e  bufy   day,  earl    Harold  was 
crowned  king  of  England  in  St.  Paul's,  by  Aldred  arch- 
biihop  of  York,  with  as  much  quiet  and  unanimity,  as 
if  his    title  to    the  crown  had  been  as  clear  and  indif- 
putable  as  it  was  defective    (93).     He  alledged  indeed,^ 
that  the   late  king  had  appointed  him  his  fuccefibr ;  but 
of  this  he   was  never    able  to    produce  fufficient   evi- 
dence (94).     The  truth  is,  that  Harold  owed    his  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne  to  his  ov/n  great  power    and  wealth, 
his  intimate  connexions    vv'ith  the    chief  nobility,  the 
^  favour  of  the  clergy,  thp  love  of  the  citizens   of  Lon- 
don and  his  general  popularity.     This  popularity  was  fo 
great,  that  though  Edgar  Atheling,  the  undoubted   heir 
of  tlie    crown,  was   on  the  fpot,  his  name    was  hardly 
mentioned  on  this  occaiion.  (91^). 
Ti-      A  ^        Harold  endeavoured  to  fecure  his  crown  by  the  fame 
\ours  to      popular  arts  by   which  he  had  obtamed  it  •,    and  his  aa- 
}>referve     rainiliration  is   acknowledged   to    have  been  wife,  and 


nife  CI  own. 


(no)  Chron.  Saxon.  p<  171.  VV.  Malmf.  1.  c,  13.  Hen.. Hunt.  1.6. 

191)  Order.  Yitali?,  p.  492. 

(9z)  Giron.  Saxon,  p.  171.     W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c  13.  Hen.  Hunt. 

6.     Hovecien.  Anna].     Ipgulf.  Hid.  (93)  Id.  ibid. 

(r;4)  Hoveden.  Annal.     Alured.  Beverl,  1.  8.  p.  122. 

195]  Chion.  Saxon,  p.  172.     W.  Malmf,  I.  2.  c.  i3.fubfine. 
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juft,  and  gracious  (p*^).     He  was  not  fo  weak  as  to  ex-  A.D.  978, 
peft  the    peaceable    enjoyment    of  the   glittering  prize    ^°  ^ 

which  he  had  obtained ;  for  though  he  feems  to  have  ^'**''^ 
been  under  no  apprehenfions  from  the  young,  weak, 
and  friendlefs  Edgar,  he  was  not  fo  eafy  with  refpe£l  to 
his  own  brother  Tofti,  and  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
knowing  the  implacable  refentment  of  the  one,  and  the 
power  and  ambition  of  the  other.  It  was  therefore 
one  of  his  hrft  cares  to  provide  a  fleet  and  army  to 
defend  himfelf  againft  thefe  dangerous  enemies.  It 
was  not  long  before  ambaiTadors  arrived  from  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  who  reproached  Harold,  in  their  mai- 
ter's  name,  for  the  breach  of  his  oath;  and  required 
him,  in  a  pererriptcry  tone,  to  defcend  from  that  throne 
which  he  had  ufurped.  To  which  Harold  returned  this 
firm  and  prudent  anfwer.  That  his  oath  vv'^as  both  un- 
lawful and  involuntary,  and  therr^fore  not  binding  ;  and 
that  he  was  determined  to  defend  the  throne  to  whicli 
he  had  been  raifed  by  the  unanimous  fufFrase  of  the 
nobility,  clergy,  and  people  (97).  William,  on  receiv- 
ing this  anfwer,  haftened  his  preparations  for  an  inva- 
lion  of  England,  in  order  to  obtain  by  force  what  he 
could  not  obtain  by  negotiation. 

The  banifhed  earl  of  Northumberland  was  aim  oft  f ran-  Attempts 
tic  vAth  rage    and   envy  when  he  heard  of  his  brother's  tode 

elevation  to  the    throne  of  Endand.     He    flew  to  thej^  °",jj 
,    ,  r   -VT  ■■  1       11  •    -    tv/r     M  1         1  •    Harold de-* 

dul:e  ci   Normandy,    v/iio  had   married    Matilda,    his  feated. 

Vvrife's    fifter,  and  urged  him  to  haften  his  preparations 

for  pulling  dov/n   their  common  enemy  (98).     He  fent 

meilengers    into    Denmark  and   Norway,  to   roufe  the     ■ 

piratical  adventurers  of  thofe  countries  to    renev/  their 

incuriions  ;  and  impatient  to  be  in  aftion,  he  ccllecred 

a  fmall   fleet  in  the    ports  of  Flanders,  with  which  he 

failed  towards  England    about  the  beginning  of   May, 

and  attempted  to  make  defcents  on  feveral  parts  of  the 

coafls,  but  v/as  every  where   repulfed  Math    iofs    (99). 

Upon    this   ill  fuccefs,  being  deferted  by   many  of  his 

failors,  he  retired   into  Scotland,  and  earnelVly  iblicited 

Malcolm  king  of  Sc:)ts   to  el|:-oufe  his  quarrel  j    but   in 

{96)   Alured.  Beverl.  1.  ?.  p.  tS2.     W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.   13. 
{Ql)  i^.  ibia.  1.   3I      Irgulf.  Hid. 
(o?)  Ordc-r.  Vital,  p.49^. 

(9Q')  Chron.  Saxon.  D.  i-^2.. .  W.  MalinT.  1.  2.  c-  i-J-     Tloveden. 
A--'  ^      '      • 

Vol.  II.  H  vaii. 
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A.D.  978,  vain  (loo).     His   meflengers  had   been  more  fuccefsful 
to  1066.     ij-i  >Jor\vayj  and  had  engaged  Harold  Harfagar,  kmg  of 
^"^''"v"*^  that   country,  to  invade  England  with  his  whole  force ; 
and  that  prince   approaching  tlie    Northumbrian    coaft 
about  the  beginning  of  September,  with  a  fleet  of  three  ^ 
hundred   fhips,  was  joined  by  Tcfli  with  his  fleet  from 
Scotland.     Thefe  two  commanders  ent<ired  the  Humber, 
landed  their  forces,  and  advanced   towards  York  ;  near 
which  city  they  were  encountered,  September    19,  by 
the  two  earis  Edwin  and  Morcar.     The  canflict  was  at 
iirft  bioodv,  and  the    viclory   for  fome   time  doubtful ; 
but  at  length  the  earls    were  defeated,  and   the  city  of 
York  furrendejed  to  the  concjuerors.     But  their  triumph 
was   of  very  Ihort  duration  •,    for  king  Harold    having 
received  intelligence  of  this  invafion,  marched  his  army 
with  great  expedition  into  the  north,  a5id  came  up  with 
the  enemy  September  24,  near  Stanford-bridge ;  where 
he    obtained    a  complete    viCtory,  killed  both  earl  Toili 
and  the  king  of  Norway,  cut  aimcil:  their  whole  army  in 
pieces,  took  all  their  fpoils,  and  fuifered    only  twenty 
ihips  of  their  whole  fleet  to  efcape  (loi). 

By  this  great  vidlory,  Harold  was  delivered  from  twa 
&f  his  moil   dangerous  enemies,  crowned  with  laurels^ 
Landing     and  loaded  with  fpoils.     But  this    year   (the  moft  im- 
of  V\d-^^    portant  and  eventful  in  the  annals  of  England)  was  big 
of  Nor-  '^    with  the  mofi  fudden  and   mdghty  re\^erfes   of  fortune 
mahdy.      that  are   to  be    found  in    hiftory.     While  Harqld  was 
celebrating  his  victory  at  York,  he  received  intelligence, 
that  William  duke  of  Normandy  had  landed  at  Pevenfy 
in  Suflex,  on  September  25,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
6o>oco  men  \  which   loon    after  deprived  him    of  his 
crown  and  life,  and  brought  about  another  great  revolu- 
tion, which  will  be   the  fubject  of  the   third  book  of 
this  work  (102). 

It  is  now  neceflary  to  give  a  very  brief  dedu6llon  of 
the  civil  and  military  afl^airs  of  W^aies  and  Scotland,  from 
A.  D.  97B,   to  1066. 

(100/  Chvoii.  Saxon,  p.  172.  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  13.  Hoveden. 
Annal. 

(joi)  Hoveden.  Annal.  Cliron.  Saxon,  p.  172.  W.  Malmf, 
1.  2.  c.  13. 

( 1'  2)  Chrcn.  Spxon.  p.  172.    W.  Myimf.  1.  3.     Hen.  Hunt.  I.  7. 

(1C3)  Powcl,  Hilt.  Wales,  p.  65. 

'  At 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  Owen  ap  Howel  A._D.  978, 
Dha  was  prince  of  South  Wales,  and  Howel  ap  ^^  •  ^^^* 
Iwaf  prince  of  North  Wales  (103).  Eneon,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Owen,  who  was  an  excellent  prince,  lofl 
his  life  A.  D.  983,  in  attempting  to  fupprefs  an  infur- 
redlion  in  Guentland,  leaving  two  •  fons,  Edwin  and 
Theodore;  and  the  year  after,  Howel  was  ilain  in  making 
an  incurfion  into  England,  and  fucceeded  by  his  bro- 
ther Cadwallon  in  the  principality  of  North  Wales  (104.) 
Cadwallon  defeated  and  killed  his  coufm  lonaval,  the 
fon  of  his  eldeft  brother  Meyric,  and  right  heir  to  the 
principality ;  but  was  himfelf  defeated  and  flain  the 
yea!"  after  by  Meredith  ap  Owen,  who  thereby  got 
pofleilion  of  North  Wales.  Owen  prince  of  South 
Wales  dying  A.  D.  987,  his  youngeft  fon  Meredith^ 
who  had  conquered  North  Yfales,  feized  alfo  South 
Wales,  excluding  his  two  nephews,  Edwin  and  Theo- 
dore, the  fons  of  his  elder  brother  Enecn.  As  Mere- 
dith was  an  ufurper  of  North  Wales  from  Edwai  ap 
Meyric,  and  of  South  Wales"  from  Edwin  ap  Eheon, 
his  reign  was  one  continued  fcene  of  war  and  confufion  ; 
and  the  Banes  taking  advantage  of  thefe  inteftine  broils, 
obliged  him  to  pay  a  tribute  of  one  penny  for  every 
man  in  Vfales  (105),  which  was  called  the  trihutc  of  the 
black  army  (106).  Meredith,'  after  a  turbulent  aiid  un- 
happy reign,  died  K.  D.  998,  leaving  only  one  daugh- 
ter, named  Angharad^  who  married  Lhev/elvn  ao  Sit- 
fylht,  a  nobleman  defcended  by  his  mother  from  the  an- 
cient princes  of  North  Vf  ales. 

The  death  of  prince  Meredith  without  male  ifTue, 
arid  the  infancy  of  lago,  the  fon  of  Edwai,  occafioned 
frefh  difputes  about  the  fuccefnon.  At  length  an  adven- 
turer, named  Acdan  ap  Blegored,  whofe  birth  v/as  fo 
obfcure,  that  even  the  Welih  genealogifts  cannot  infcrra 
us  who  was  his  grandfather,  triumphed  over  all  his  ri- 
vals, and  became  prince  of  North  Wales  A.  D.  100?, 
and  kept  poUeiiion  of  it, to  A.  B.  ^ 015,  when  he  was 
{lain  in  battle  with  his  four  fons,  by  Lhewelyn  ap  Sit- 
fyltht  (107).  Wales  enjoyed  great  profperity  under  the 
government  of  Lhewelyn.  "  The  earth  broueht  forth 
<'  double.;  the  people  profpered  in  all  their  affairs,  and 
^*  multiplied  wonderfully  ;  the  cattle  increafed  in  great 
"  number ;  fo  that  there  was  neither  beggar   nor  poor 

(103)  Powel,  HiH.  Wale?,  p.  65.  ^  ^,04)  Id.  p.  67. 

(105)  Id.  p.  70.  (106)  Ibid.  p.  71,  '(lo^j  i^,  p.  83. 
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A.  D.  978,  "  man  from  the  foutli  to  the  north  fea  (108)."  This 
to  1066.  pnnce  was  flain  hi  battle  A.  D.  1021,  by  Howel  ap 
Edwin  ap  Eneon  ap  Owen  ap  Howel  Dha,  the  right 
heir  of  the  principality  of  South  Wales.  Though  Lhe- 
welyn  left  a  fon  named  Gryffyfh)  he  was  fucceeded  in 
the  government  of  North  \Vales  by  lago  ap  Edwal  ap 
Meyric  ap  Edwal  Voel,  the  right  heir  of  that  principa- 
lity (109).  The  government  of  South  Wales  was  long 
difputed  between  Howel,  the  right  heir,  and  an  ufurper 
named  Rythereh  ap  lefiyn^  who  fell  in  battle  A.  D.  1032  ; 
by  which  Howel  obtained  poiTelTion  of  the  territories  of 
his  ancefbcrs  (no).  Gryi?yth,  the  fon  of  Lhewelyn  late 
prince  of  North  Wales,  was  very  young  when  hii  fa- 
ther was  killed  \  but  as  foon  as  he  arrived  at  the  manly 
age,  he  coilecled  an  army  of  adventurers,  and  the  friends 
of  his  family,  A.  D.  10375  with  which  he  defeated 
and  killed  lago  ap  Edwai,  and  got  pofTeflion  of  North 
Wales  \  to  which  he  foon  after  added  South  Wales,  by 
the  expulllon  of  its  prince  Howel  (n  i).  This  GryfFyth 
ap  Lhewelyn  prince  of  all  Wales  was  one  of  the  braveft 
princes  that  ever  reigned  in  that  country.  He  not  only 
defended  his  ov/n  dominions  againffc  all  his  enemies  with 
undaunted  courage,  but  he  made  frequent  incuriions  in- 
to England.  In  one  of  thefe,  A.  D.  1055,  he  firft 
plundered,  and  then  burnt  Hereford,  and  carried  away 
many  captives  and  much  fpoil  (112).  At  length  the  in- 
roads of  this  bold  invader  became  fo  frequent  and  de- 
ftru6rive,  that  Harold,  who  afpired  to  the  crovvm  of 
England,  thought  he  could  do  nothing;  more  popular 
than  to  put  an  effectual  flop  to  them  ;  which  he  accom- 
plifhed  in  the  manner  above  related  (113).  After  the 
death  of  Gryffyth,  king  Edward,  to  whom  the  Welfh 
liad  yielded  the  nomination  of  their  prince,  appointed 
Blethyn  and  Rywalhan,  the  fons  of  the  princefs  Angha- 
rat,  and  uterine  brothers  to  Gryffyth,  to  be  governors 
or  princes  of  North  Wales  •,  while  Meredyth  ap  Owen 
ap  Edwin  was,  by  the  fame  authority,  appointed  prince 
of  South  AVales  •,  and  thefe  three  were  princes  of  Wales 
when  William  duke  of  Normandy  landed  with  his  army 
in  England,  A.  D.   1066(114). 

f  108^  Powel,  Hift.  Wales,  p.  95.  (109)  Id.  p.  87. 

(no)  fd,  ibi^.  (in)  Id.  p.  91. 

(112)   Id.  p.  9^9.     Simon  Dunelm.     R.  Hoveder?.  Annal. 
(ii3)  Seep  95.  (114)  Powel'o  Hift.  p.  103. 

It 
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It  cannot  be  denied  by    any   unprejudiced    friend    of  A.  D.  97^, 
truth,  that  the  hirtory  of  Scotland,  in  this  period,  is  ve-     fo  1066. 
ry  da^k  and  doubtful ; — that  many  of  the   narratives  of  "^-^"n/'— *-^ 
its  modern  writers  are    not   fupported  by  fufRcient  evi-  ^'^'^'=>fv  of 
dence,    and   vv^ill    hardly  bear    a    critical    inveftisfation. 
This    darknefs    and    uncertainty    is     owing    to    various 
caufes  ;  but  chiefly  to  the    lofs   of  records,  chronicles, 
and  other  hiftorical  monuments   in   the   long  and  cruel 
wars  between  the  Scotch  and  EngliOi   in   the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  to  the   too  hafly  deilruc- 
tion  of  monafteries,  and   their  libraries,  at  the   Refor- 
mation (115).     A  few  fragments,  which  bear  the  marks 
of  ^^enuine  antiquity,  have    efcaped  the   general  wreckj 
and  yield  a  little  light,    which  becomes   gradually   more 
clear  as  we  approach  the  concluiion  of  this  period  (i  16). 

Though  Kenneth  II.  at  his  death,  A.  D.  994,  left  a  Confian- 
fon  named  Malcolm^  prince  of  Cumberland,  he  was  fuc-  thie. 
ceeded  in  the  throne  of  Scotland  by  Conftantine,  the 
fon  of  Culen,  his  immediate  predeceiTor,  according  to 
the  frequent  cuftom  of  thofe  times  (117).  This  was 
(he  occalion  of  a  civil  war  between  Malcolm  and  Con- 
ftantine ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  latter  was  Ilain  in 
a  battle  which  v/as  fought  at  Cramond  A.  D..  99(7  {.i^i8)i 

But  Malcolm,  v/ho   was  not   prefent   in  this   battle,  r  :r«« 

'  *■  ^  ^  J    VJ  fillip. 

did  not  reap  any  advantage  from  this  viftory.  For 
Grime,  the  fon  of  the  late  king  Duff,  colleclitig  the 
fcattered  remains    of  Conilantine's    army,  haftene'd    to  \ 

Scone,  and  was  there  advanced  to  the  throne  by  Lis  fol- 
lowers, Malcolm,  who  was  then  in  Cumberland,  was 
much  provoked  at  this  fecond  exclufion  fi'om  his  father's 
throne,  and  profecuted  the  war  with  fo  mucli  fury,  that 
tlie  unhappy  country  was  threatened  with  dellrutfion. 
To  prevent  this,  Fothad,  a  pious  and  muchrefpefted 
bifliop,  interpofed,  and  laboured  to  bring  about  a  peace  ; 
v/hich  he  at  length  accomplifhed  on  thef::  terms  :  *^  That 
''  Grime  fliould  enjoy  the  kingdom  for  his  life ;  and 
'^  that  Malcolm  fliould' fucceeed  him;  and  that  from 
**  thenceforv/ard  the  rule  of  iuccelTion  eftablifhed  by  the 
"  late  king  Kenneth,  viz.  that  a  father  fliouid  be  uic- 
"  ceeded  by  his  fon,  ratl.er  than  by  his  nephew,  Oiould  be 
*'  inviolably  obferved  ( 1 19)."  After  this  peace  had  conti- 


(Tic)  See  Innes*s  Critical  ElTay?,  p.  SS"^ — 5^^* 

( f  16)  Id.  in  Append. 

( I  J-)   Forauu,  1.  4.  c.  34.     Chron.  ?iIailrof.  A.  D.  994- 

(118)  Id.  ibid.  Buchan.  1.  6.  (119)  Id.  ibid. 
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A.  D.  972,  nued  about  eight    years,   the  war  was  rekindled:  and 
to  io56.     Grime  being  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  on  Afcenfion- 
day  A.  D.    1004?  died  the  day  after,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  Malcolm,  with  the  confent  of  all  parties  (i2o). 

Malcolm  II.  while  he  was  prince  of  Cumberland^  ne- 
ver would  confent  to  pay  the  ignominious  tax  of  'I)ane- 
gelt,  which  involved  him  in  continual  quarrels  with  the 
Danes.  They  even  purfued  him  into  his  new  domini- 
ons, after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  ;  but 
were  defeated  by  an  army  commanded  by  his  -grandfon 
Duncan.  Provoked  at  this  defeat,  they  infefted  the 
coafts  of  Scotland  for  forne  years  with  frequent  defcents, 
fought  feveral  battles,  with  various  fuccefs,  and  at  length 
gained  fome  footing  in  the  countries  of  Moray  and  Bu- 
chan  J  but  were  foon  after  forced  to  evacuate  thefe  coun- 
tries, with  a  promife  never  to  return  (121).  After  the 
departure  of  thefe  unwelcome  guefts,  Scotland  enjoyed 
a  profound  peace  for  about  tv/enty  years  :  a  thing  not 
very  common  in  thofe  turbulent  unfettled  times 

Fabulous         King  Malcolm  II.  if  we  may  believe  fome  hiftorians, 

^^oTj,  ^y^Q  ^  prince  of  the  mofl  unbounded  liberality,  and  gave 

away  ail  the  crown-lands  to  his  nobility  as  a  reward  for 
their  bravery  againil  the  Danes  ;  referving  no  property 
to  himfelf  and  his  fucceffbrs  but  the  Mute-hill  of 
Scone  (122).  But  this  is  both  incredible  in  itfelf,  and 
contradifted  by  the  fubfequent  narrations  of  thefe  very 
writers,  who  tell  us  of  bilhoprics  eredled,  monafteries 
built,  and  endowed  with  many  lands,  by  this  king  (af- 
ter he  is  fuppofed  to  have  denuded  himfelf  of  all  his  pof- 
fefTions),  and  by  his  immediate  fuccefTors.  Malcolm 
was  furprifed  and  flain  by  fome  confpirators  in  the  caftle 
of  Qlamis,  A.  D.  1034,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
life,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  ireign  (123). 

Duncan.  Duncan  prince  of  Cumberland,  fon  to  Beatrix,  the 
eldeft  daughter  of  king  Malcolm,  and  Crynyn  Abthane 
of  the  Ides,  fucceeded  his  grandfather  in  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  The  beginning  of  this  prince's  reign  was  dif- 
turbed  by  an  infurre<ftion,  raifed  chiefly  by  one  Mac- 
dovv-al  a  povrerfui  chieftain  of  the  weilern  ifles,  afiifled 
by  many  adventurers  from  Ireland,  and  the  neighbour- 

(t2o)  Buchan.  1.  6.     Forclun,  1.  4.  c.  40. 

(121)  Boet.  1.  2..     Euchan.  1.  6. 

(122)  SeeMairl^nd's  Hift.bcctl.  vol.  i.p.  319.  Fordun.  I.4.  C.43. 

(123)  Id.  ibid.  1.  4^-  t'-^^* 
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ing  coafts  of  Scotland,  where  they  committed   great  ra-  A.  D.  978, 
vao-es.     But  thefe  infurgents  were  defeated,  and  almoft  /°/^^^" 
ail  cut  in  pieces,  by  Bancho   thane   of  Lochaber,  and  v— — » 

Macbeth  the  king's  coufin,  fon  to  Doaca,  the  late  king 
JNlalcolm's  youngeft  daughter,  and  Finele  thane  of  An- 
^us  (124).  Soon  after  the  fuppreiTion  of  this  infurrec- 
tion,  Swein  king  of  Norway  invaded  Scotland  with  a 
great  fleet  and  army,  and  defeated  Duncan  in  a  bloody 
battle  near  Culrofs,  who  retired  with  the  remains  of  his 
army  to  Perth  ;  which  was  immediately  invefled  by  the 
vidors.  The  Scots,  being  hard  prelTed,  prcpofed  an  ac- 
commodation •,  and  while  the  conditions  of  it  were  nego- 
tiating, fent  a  prefent  of  provifions,  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  liquors,  to  the  king  of  Norway  and  his  army. 
This  proved  to  them,  as  it  was  intended,  a  fatal  prefent : 
for  drinking  plentifully,  according  to  their  cmliom,  they 
were  not  only  intoxicated,  but  thrown  into  a  profound 
fleep,  by  the  fornniferous  quality  of  the  liquor,  in  which 
nightfhade  had  been  infufed.  When  the  Norwegians 
were  in  this  condition,  the  Scots  fall  led  out,  cut  the 
greateft  part  of  them,  in  pieces ;  and  king  Swein  being 
carried  to  his  fhips  in  a  ftate  of  infenhbility,  by  fome  of 
his  attendants,  was  preferved  witlrgreat  difficulty  (t2^% 
Itmuft,  however,  be  confeiTed,  that  Fordun,  the  mofi 
ancient  Scotch  hiftorian,  makes  no  mention,  either  of 
the  above  rebellion  or  invafion  ;  but  exprefsly  afurms, 
that  Scotland  enjxj]'-ed  a  profound  peace,  both  from  fo- 
reign and  domeftic  enemies,  during  the  w-hole  reign  of 
king  Duncan  (126).  Howeverthis  may  be,  it  is  univer- 
fally  acknowledged,  that  Duncan  Vv-as  a  juft  and  good 
prince,  but  of  too  mild  and  gentle  a  fpirit  for  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  This  encourap:ed  his  bold  ambitious 
coniin  Macbeth  to  form  a  plot  for  depriving  him»  of  his 
crown  and  life  5  which  he  executed  at  Invernefs,  A.  D. 
1040  5  and  was  immediately  after  crov/ned  king  of  Scot- 
land by  his  followers,  to  the  exclufion  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more  prince  of  Cumberland,  and  Donald  Banc,  the  two 
fons  of  the  murdered  king  ( 1 27). 

Thefe  two  young  princes,  having  heard  of  their   fa-  Macbeth, 
ther's  death,  raifed  fome  forces  to  avenge  his  murder,  and 
affert  their  own  rights  ;  but  finding  themfelves  too  weak 

(124)  Buchanan,  1.  f.         (125)  Boet.  1.  2.     Buchan.  1.  7. 

(126)  Fordun,  1.4.  c  44. 

(127)  Id.  c.  44,  45.    Boet.  1.  12.    Buchan.  I.  7- 

to 
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A.  D.  97S,  to  contend  with  the  ufurper,  they  left  the  kingdom  to 
to  1066.    prcferve  their  Hvcs.     Malcohii  retired  into  his  princioa- 
'' lity    of    Cuinberland,   2ind   Donald    into    the    weftern 
iiles(i28).     Macbeth  being  now  in  the  peaceable  polTef- 
fion.  of  the  throne,  endeavoured  to  fecure  it,  by   a  juft 
and  popular  sdminiftration,  protecting  his  fubjed:s  from 
the  lawlefs  violence   of  robbers,  and   the  opprelTions  of 
the  nobility.     By   thefe   means  the  lirft  ten  years  of  his 
reign  were  very  happy,  being  tindifturbed,  either  by  inr 
tefline  commotions  or  foreign  invafions.     By  degrees, 
however,    Macbeth    departed    from   this   wife    and  juil 
courfe  of  government,  and  degenerated  into  a  fufpicious 
and  cruel  tyrant.     Becoming  jealous  of  Bancho  thane  of 
Lochaber,  who  had  been  the   chief  inftrument  of  his 
elevation   to  the  throne,  he  invited  him,  with  his   fen 
Fieance,  to  an  entertainment,  and  appointed  certain  afr 
fafhns  to  kill  them  both  in  their  return  home ;  by  whom 
Bancho  was  a6rually  flain,  and  Fleance  made  his  efcape 
with  great  difiiculty  ( 1 29)      Several  noblemen,  who  were 
feeretly  in  the  influence  of  Malcolm  prince  of  Cumber- 
land, hearing  of  the  fate  of  Bancho,  abandoned  their 
country,  and  retired  into  the  territories  of  that  prince, 
for  their  own  prefervationo     PvIacduiF  thane  of  Fife  was 
•one  of  thefe  fugitives,  who  retired  with  fo  much  preci- 
pitation, that  he  left  his  wife  and  phildren  behind  him, 
wdio  were   all  put  to   death  by  Macbeth,  and  his  eftate 
coniifcated  (130).     Thefe  exiles,  and  particularly  Mac7 
dufFj  esrneftly  intreated  Malcolm  to  raife  an  army,  and 
invade  Scotland,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  own  right  and 
theirs,  and    to  take  vengeance   on  the  tyrant  for  their 
common    injuries.     The    prince   after   fome    hefitation, 
complied  with  their    intreaties  j  and  having  obtained  a 
confiderable   aid   from  Edward   the    Confeflbr,  king  of 
3ELt^l::ind,  commanded  by  the    famous    Seward   earl    of 
Northumberland,  he  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  A.  D.  1054(131).     Macbeth,  who  was 
2  brave  and  warlike  prince,  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf 
on  this  occafion  ;   liUtrainng  all  his  forces,  encountered 
the  invaders  in  ieveral  actions  •,  in  one  of  which  earl  Se- 
ward  lolt  his  eldeil    Ion,  a  young  nobleman  of  great 

(i2vs)  Bachan.  1.  7,  (129)  Boe-t.  1.  2.     Buchan.  I.  7. 

(120)  F.rdun,  1.  4.  c.  46; 

(131)  Id.  1.  5.  c.  I,  2,  5,  4,  5,  6,  7.     R.  Hoveden.  Anna!. 
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hopes  (132).  By  degrees,  all  the  low  country  fubmitted  A.  D.978, 
to  Malcolm,  and  Macbeth  retired  into  the  highlands,  to  10^6, 
truiling  much  to  the  difficulty  of  the  country  and  the 
llirength  of  his  caftle  of  Duhfinnan.  Near  this  place  a 
decifive  battle  was  fought,  A.  D.  1057  ;  in  which  Mac- 
beth was  defeased,  and  llaia  by  the  hands  of  Macduff, 
and  the  greateit  part  of  his  army  cut  in  pieces  (133). 
A  few.  of  Macbeth's  mod  zealous  partifans,  Vv^ho  efcaped 
from  this. battle,  defpairing  of  mercy  from  the  conque- 
ror, proclaimed  Lulah,  the  fon  of  the  late  ufurper,  king. 
But  Lulah,  who  was  a  weak  prince,  was  defeated  and 
flain  at  Strathbolgie,  about  four  months  after  the  battle 
of  Dunhnnan  (134).  Upon  this  all  Scotland  fubmitted 
with  joy  to  Malcolm,  who  was  crowned  at  Scone,  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  people  of  all 
ranks.  This  prince,  who  was  lurnamed  Camnoi'e^  or 
Great  Heady  filled  the  throne  of  Scotland  w^hen  William 
duke  of  Normandy  landed  with  his  army  in  England, 
A.D.  1066;  and  therefore  the  events  of  his  reign  fall 
more  properly  to  be  related  in  the  firft  chapter  of  the 
third  book  of  this  work.  "  ^         ' 

(132)  ForJun,  1.  5,0.  r,  2,  3,  4,  <^.6,  J.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6. 
(13?)  Fordun,  1.  5.C.  7,     Boet,  1.  12.     Buchaii.  1.  7. 
(1^4)  Fordun,  1.  5.  c.  S. 
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C  H  A  P.     IL 

*!rhe  Hiftory  of  Religion  in  Britain.,  from  the  m'vival  of  the 
Saxons,  A.  D.  449j  to  the  landing  cf  William  Duke  of 
Nonnandyy  A.  D.    io6<5. 

this"  chap-    X  H  E  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain    was  as  fatal 
ter.  to  the  facred  as  to  the  fecular  interefts  of  thofe  who  in- 

vited them ;  and  it  brought  about  as  great  a  revolution 
in  the  religious  as  in  the  civil  itate  of  this  ifland.  For 
the  Saxons,  who  came  over  under  Hengift  and  Horfa, 
and  thofe  who  followed  them  at  different  times,  and 
under  different  leaders,  being  all  Heathens  and  idolaters, 
extirpated  the  Chriftian  religion,  with  its  profefTors, 
wherever  their  arms  prevailed,  and  introduced  their  own 
abfurd  and  impious  fuperftitions  in  its  place.  At  length, 
however,  thefe  Pagan  invaders  were  by  degrees  convert- 
ed to  Chriftianity,  and  from  thenceforward  joined  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  in  the  profeiTion  of 
that  holy  religion.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  our 
readers  a  di(lin6l  view  of  the  ftate  of  religion  in  Britain 
during  this  long  period,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  lay  before 
them, —  I.  A  very  biief  delineation  of  the  religion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  while  they  continued  Heathens,  and 

of 
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of  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh  churches  in  thofe  unhappy 
times;— 2.  An  account  of  the  converfion  of  the  feveral 
dates  cf  the  heptarchy  to  the  Chriftian  reHgion  ; — and, 
3.  The  church  hiilory  of  all  the  nations  of  Britain,  from 
the^  converiion  of  the  84x0113  to  the  landing  of  thor 
X*^ormans,  '  ' 


SECTION!. 

'The  hi/tor'i  and  dd'meaiifin  of  the  religion  of  the  Heathen 
Saxons  J  from  their  a^rri-vaj-  in  J^ritaifi,,  A.  D.  449,-  to 
the  coming  of  Aullin  for  their  converfic7iy  A.  D.  co5, 
ivith  a  brief  account  of  the  fate  of  the  Chrijl'ian  churches 
in  Britain,  in.  that  ^eriocL 


S  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  fettled  in  Britain  in  the  Cewir.  V. 
fifth  and  (ixth  centuries,  came  from  the  north-wefl  cor-  ,««-^,— «ai^ 
ner  of  Germany,  contiguous  to  Denmark,  we  have  rea-  l^'j3"  j^f 
fon  to  believe  that  their  religion  was  the  fame,  or  very  ]^^^^ 
nearly  the  faille^  v/ith  that,  of  the  Pagan  Danes.     In  de- 
lineating the  Pagan   religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons    and 
Danes,  we  fhall  give  a  very,  brief  account,  of  its  priefts, 
who  taught  its  principles,  ajid  performed  its  facred  rites  % 
pf  the  religious  principles  which  they   taught ;  of  the 
deities  whom  they  worOiipped  •,  of  the  various  a^ls  of 
worihip  which    they    paid  to   thefe  deities,  with  their 
times,  places,  and  other  circumfl;ances.     This  was  the 
order  obferved  in  defcribinsi;  the  Druidifm  of  the  ancient 
Britons  (i);  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  deviate  from  on 
this  occafion. 

It  mufl  be  GonfelTed,  that  it  is  impoiTible  to  give  fo  fatif-  Anglo- 
faftory  an  account  of  the  Sa^on  andDaniih  priefts  as  we  ^V^'^'J.^ 
•did  of  the  Britifh  Druids  ;  becaufe  thofe  priefts  were  al-  p.^eiis. 
moft  quite  unknown  to  the   Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
Julius  Csefar  pofitively   afhrms,    "  That  the  Germans; 
*'  had  no  Druids  to  prefide  over  the  rites  of-  their  religi- 
*'  on  (2)/"'     By  this  he  cannot  mean,  that' the  Germans 

(i)  See  vol.  I.  (2)  Cafar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6. 

had 
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Cent.  V.  had  no  prieits,  but  only  that  their  priefls  were  not  called 
v^-v— "fc^  Druids,  and  were  not  in  all  refpecls  the  fame  with  thole 
of  the  Gauls  and  Britons.  This  alTertion  of  Cxfar  hath 
indeed  been  called  in  queftidn  by  feveral  modern  authors  ; 
but  the  pofitive  teftimony  of  fuch  a  writer  as  Cxfar,  who 
had  fo  good  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth  of  what 
he  teftilied,  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  vague  conjec- 
tures of  a  thoufrnd  moderns  (3).  Though  'Facitus  fre- 
quently mentions  tlie  prlcils  of  the  ancient  Germ:iiis,  he 
never  calls  them  Druids,  as  he  doth  thoie  of  the  ancient 
Britons*,  and  Cluverius,  one  of  the  mod  learned  of  the 
German  antiquaries,  confeileth,  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  difccver  the  name  of  thcfe  priefls  (4).  The  con- 
je6Lures  of  the  two  learned  authors  mentioned  below, 
'concernrng  this  matter,  are  not  fupported  by  fufRcient 
evidence  (5). 
The'r  '^^^  know  not,  with   any    certainty,  what    were    the 

hierarchy.  difPerent  degrees  and  orders  -in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Saxon  and  Daniih  priefts,  or  whether,  like  the  Druids, 
they  .were  divided  into  feveral  claiies,  which  performed 
diftinct  Darts  in  their  reiieious  rites.  In  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Odin,  or  "VYodin,'  the  chief  deity  of  boththefe 
nations,  it  is  faid,  there  were  twelve  Drottes  of  fuperior 
dignity,  who  prefided  over  all  the  affairs  of  religion, 
and  governed  all  the  ether  priefts  (6).  There  vras  one 
wha .  bore  the  name^  and  exercifed  the  office,  of  the 
chief  priefl  in  (|:he  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and 
probably  in  each  of  the  ether  kingdoms  of  the  heptar- 
chy (7).  The  priefthood  amqng  the  Danes  and  Saxons, 
as  among  many  other  ancient-  nations,  was  confined  to 
certain  himiiies,  and  defcended  from  father  to  fon  (8). 
The  Fleathen  Danes  and  Saxons  had  alfo  prieftelfts, 
-  who  officiated  in  the  temples  of  their  female  deities  j 
and  Frigga,  their  chief  goddefs,  was  ^rved  by  kings 
daughters  and  ladies  of  the  hig^eil  ranks  (9% 

(3)  RI'u?  Shed  u^  p.  ^54.     Frikius,  t>.  44-.     Keyfl?-,  p.  37?. 

(4)  Tacit.  Anna).  ].  14.1-.  30,'   (.lu -er;  Gei  mai)..  A  ftiq.  p.  166.. 

(5)  Mr,  Mallet,  in  his  I'itrodu'5tion  to  the  HiiJory  of  Denaiark, 
c.  4.  coriei^ures,  tha^  the  Heathev  pit-It.^  nmong  ^he  Danes  weie 
caliel  Drotti's,  and  rhat  there  is  forne  affiiiiry  heiwetn  Drottes 
P'iri  Druid;:  B'lt  the  ervmologies  of  rhtfe  two  \\ oris  are  roraily 
differtnt.  Dr.  Macpheiion,  Eiffertat.  J9.  tlTrnkSj  that  Ct'iffi  was 
thciirtnie  of  t(:e  prieits  amoug  the  tleatheii  S^xcn?  ;  but  it.  feems 
ra  hi  r  to  be  the  p.opsr  nan^e  of  a  particular  perfon. 

(6)  Ma!ie»,  liitioduc.  Biit.  Denmark,  c.  7.  Bedae  Hill.  Ec- 
cref.  1.  2.  c.  13.  (7)  Mallet,  ibid.  c.  7. 

(^)  Ma'let,  Irttrodnc.  Ilifr.  Deiiinaik,  c.  7. 
(9)  Ca^rarde  Bel.  Gal.  I  6. 
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The  Germans,  as  we  are  aflured  by  Csefar,  were  not  Cent.  Y. 
fuch  bigots  as  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  but  rather  a  little  s— ->y— *^ 
lukewarm  in  religious  matters  :  and  in  confequence  of  Their 
this,  their  prieils  did  not  enjoy  fo  many  honours,  ^or  P^"^^^^^*^ 
accumulate  fo  much  wealth,  as  the  Druids  (10).  We 
hear  nothing  of  the  Danifli  or  Saxon  prieits  a6ling  the 
part  of  legiflators  and  fupreme  judges  among  thefe 
hau-Tjhty  nations,  obliging  the  greateft  kings,  and  m.oft 
powerful  ftatesj  to  fubmit  to  their  decifions.  The  chief 
pri^ft  of  the  Northumbrians  complained  bitterly,  that  he 
had  reaped  very  little  honour  or  advantage  from  all  his 
devotions  to  the  gods  -,  which  made  him  fufpecl:,  that 
the  gods  whom  he  worihipped  had  no  power  to  reward 
their  votaries.  "  There  is  not  one  of  your  fubjects 
<«  (fald  this  high-priefb  to  king  Edwin)  who  hath  ferved 
"  the  gods  with  fo  much  devotion  as  I  have  done  ;  and 
"  yet  there  are  many  of  them  who  have  received  more 
**  ample  rewards  and  greater .  honours,  and  have  prof- 
"  pered  much  better  in  all  their  affairs.  If  thefe  godai 
««  had  any  power,  would  they  net  exert  it  in  my  favour, 
"  who  have  worfhipped  them  with  fo  much  zeal  (i  1)  ?" 
Tacitus  indeed  acquaints  us,  that  certain  priefts  of  the 
rod  of  war  attended  the  armies  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
and  flogged  the  foldiers  when  they  com.mitted  any- 
crime  (12)=  But  this  was  certainly  no  very  honourable, 
and  probably  no  very  lucrative  oince.  The  Danifh,  and 
Saxon  priefts  were  not  only  exem.pted  from  war,  but 
even  prohibited  to  appear  in  arms,  or  fo  much  as  to  mount 
a  horfe  (13).  But  this  mufl  be  coniidered  as  a  mark  of 
difrefpeit  rather  than  of  honour,  as  riding  and  wearing 
arms  v/ere  the  moil  honourable  badges  of  diilintcion 
among  thofe  warlike  nations.  Their  prieftefles  enjoyed 
much  greater  authority  and  higher  honours  among  the 
ancient  Germians,  and  their  pofterity  in  this  iiland^  than 
their  priefts.  Some  of  thefe  confecratdd  females  were 
confuited  as  infallible  oracles,  and  almofc  woriliipped  as 
divinities  (14);  but  this  was  as  much  owing  to  their 
gallantry,  and  the  high  opinion  they  entertained  of  the 
fair  fex  in  general,  as  to  their  devotion. 

(!0)   O^fardeGe].  Ga1.L6. 

(11)  Bed?e  Hilt    Ecclef.  1.  2.  c.  13. 

(12)  Tacit,  de  Morib  <3er;i;an.  c,  7. 
{13)  Bed?2  Hill.  Kcdef.  I.  a.  c.  13. 
(14)  Cluver.  Germ;;.n.  Aijiiq,  p.  165. 
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Cent.  V.  The  religious  principles  of  the  ancient  Germans,  Danes, 
V-^V^"^  and  other  northern  nations,  are  faid  to  h^ve  been  originally 
Their  doc- very  pure  and  rational  j  but,  like  thofe  of  other  Hea- 
tnnes  bet-  ^j^^  nations,  were  (gradually  corrupted  by  the  invention 
ter  known     ^  i  r      i        j^      ^  ^    r  i  ?         '" 't^-*     r  •      • 

than  thofe  ot  many  abfurd  and  extravagant  taoies.      Ineie    pnnci- 

of  the        pies,  hovi^ever,  are  bettef  known  than  thofe  of  many  other 
Druids.      nations  of  antiquity  j  becaufetheirpriefts  did  not  afFect  that 
myfterious  fecrecy  which  v/as  obferved  by  the   Druids 
and  other  ancient  prieils  j  and  a  very  curious  fyftem  of 
their   fabulous   theology,  called   the   Edda^  hath   lately 
been  prefented  to  the  public  in  the  Engl iih  language  (15). 
To  this  fyflem  we  m.ull  refer  fuch  of  our  readers   as   are 
not  fatisfied.  with  the  following   very  brief  abflradl    of 
their  religious  principles. 
Their  re-       The    ancient   Germans,    Danes,  and   other '  northern 
lii^jous        nations,  were  not  unacquainted  with  tlae  great  do£i:rine 
principies.  ^£  ^^^  Supreme   Deity  j     ^^  the  author  of  every  thing 
"  that  exifteth ;  the  eternal,  the  ancient,  the  living  and 
f ^  awful  being  ;  the  fearcher  into  concealed  things  ;  the 
^f  being  that  never  changeth ;  who  liveth  and  governeih 
^"^  during  the  ages,  direclelh  every  thing  which  is  high, 
"  and  every  thing  which  is  low  (i<5)."     Of  this  glorious 
being,  they  eileemed  it  impious  to  make  any  vifible   re- 
prefentation,  or  to  imagine  it  poiTible  that  he   could  be 
confined  within  the  walls  of  temples  (17).     But'  thefe 
^reat  truths  had  been  in  fome  meafure  loil  and  corrupted" 
by  the  introdudtion  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods  and  images, 
before  the  arrival  of  the   Anglo-Saxons  and    Danes  in 
England,  as  will  by  and  by  appear.     The  Saxon  and  Da- 
nifli  priefls  believed  and    tauglit  the  immortality  of  the 
human  foul,  and  a  Hate  of  rewards  and  punifliments  af- 
ter death  5  rejecting  the  Druidicai  do£):rine  of  the  tranf- 
raigration  of  fouls  as  an  abfurd  n£lion  (18).     The  place  of 
rewards  they  called  Valhalla ^  where  the  heroes  fpent  the 
day  in  martial  fports,  and  the  night  in  feafting  on  the  flefli 
of  the  boar  fcrimmer,  and  drinking  large  draughts  of  beer 
or  mead  out  of  the  fcuils  of  their  enemies  v/horn  they  had 
ilain  in  battle,  prefented  to  them  by  beautiful  young  vir- 
gins, v/ho  waited  upon  them  at  table  (19).     The  place  of 

(f5)  See  Northern  Anrlqv-itie;,  vol.  2. 

l!6;   Mallet  lntrodu61.  Hiil.  Den.  c.  5. 

(17)  Tacir.  de  Mor.  German,  c.  o, 

(.  l8)  Mallet  Introdud.  c.  6.    Keyfler  Ant*'.|.  Septent.  p.  i '  7- 
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punifhment  they  called  iVV/^/^^/OT,  or,  The  Abode  of  Evil, 
where  Hela  dwelt  5  whofe  palace  was  Angu'ijh^  her  table 
Famine^  her  waiters  Expeclation  and  Delay^  the  threfhold 
of  her  door  Precipice,  her  bed  Leannefs^  and  her  looks 
{truck  terror  into  all  beholders  (20).  In  the  former  of 
thofe  places,*  all  brave  and  good  men,  and  in  the  latter, 
all  cowards  and  bad  men,  were  to  relide  to  the  end  of 
this  world,  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  even 
the  gods  themfelves,  were  to  be  confumed  by  fire  (2i)« 
After  this  general  conflagration,  a  new  and  more  glori- 
ous world  was  to  arife  out  of  the  afhes  of  the  former  9 
the  heroes,  with  all  good  and  juft  men,  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  Gimle,  a  palace  built  of  fliining  gold,  far 
more  beautiful  than  Valhalla  ;  and  cowards,  alTailinSj 
falfe  fwearers,  and  adulterers,  were  to  be  confined  in 
Nailrande,  a  place  built  of  the  carcafes  of  ferpents,  far 
more  difmal  than  Niflheim  (22).  The  moral  precepts 
which  were  m.oft  inculcated  by  the  Saxon  and  Danifh 
priefts,  were  thefe  three  ,— To  worfhip  the  gods, — ^To 
do  no  wrong, — and,  To  fight  bravely  in  battle  (23). 
Their  knowledge  in  morality,  however,  was  not  con-^ 
fined  to  thefe  three  heads,  but  they  occafionally  recom^ 
mended  many  other  virtues  \  and  it  will  not  be  ealy  to 
find,  eimong  compofitions  merely  human,  a  more  beau- 
tiful colle6lion  of  prudential  afid  moral  maxims  than  in 
the  Hovamaal,  or  fublime  difcourfe,  afcribed  to  Odin, 
the  chief  deity  of  the  Heathen  Danes  and  Saxons  (24). 

Odin  is  believed  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  qva 
true  God  among  the  firft  colonies  who  came  from  the  ^  . 
eait,  and  peopled  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  among  q^^^^^ 
their  pofterity  for  feveral  ages  (25).  But  at  length  the 
conqueror,  the  leader  of  a  new  army  of  adventurers 
from  the  eaft,  over-run  the  north  of  Europe,  ereclcd  a 
great  empire,  aiTumed  the  name  of  Odin^  and  claimed 
the  honours  which  had  been  formerly  paid-  to  that 
deity  (26).  From  thenceforward  this  deified  mortal, 
under  the  name  of  Odin  or  Wodin,  became  the  chief 
obje6l   of  the    idolatrous   worfhip    of  the   Saxons   and 

(19)  Mallet  Introdud.  c.  6.  Keyfler  Anriq.  Septent.  p.  117. 

{20)  Li.  ibid, 

(21)  Edua  Ifiand,  fablers. 

(2z)  Ma! let,  c.  5,  (23)  Keyfler  Antiq.  Septent.  p.  124,  £vc, 

(24)  See  Northern  Antiquities,  v.   2  p.  3c5. 

(25)  Cluver.  Ger.  Anciq.  p.  183,    Mallet  Introlhva,  c  6. 
(i6)  Id.  ibi::. 
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Cent.  V.  Danes  in  this  illand,  as  well  as  of  many  other  nations. 

'  Having  been  a  mighty  and  fuccefsful  warrior,  he   was 

believed  to  be  the  god  of  war,  who  gave  victory,  and 
revived  courage  in  the  conflift  (27).  Having  civilized, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  countries  which  he  conquered, 
and  introduced  arts  formerly  unknown,  he  was  alfo 
worlliipped  as  the  god  of  arts  and  artlds.  In  a  word, 
to  this  Odin  his  deluded  worfliippers  impiouily  afcribed 
all  the  attributes  which  belong  only  to  the  true  God  : 
to  him  they  built  magniiicent  temples,  offered  many 
facrifices,  and  confecrated  the  fourth  day  of  the  week, 
which  is  ftill  called  by  his  name  in  England,  and  in  al! 
the  other  countries  where  he  was  formerly  worftiip- 
ped  (28).  Notwithftanding  all  this,  the  founders  of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy  pretended 
to  be  defcended  from  AYodin,  and  fome  of  them  at  ihc 
diftance  only  of  a  few  generations  (29). 

The  Pod-        Next  to   Odin,  Frea,  or  Frigga,  his   wife,  was   the 

defs  Frea.  moft  revered  divinity  among  the  Heathen  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  other  northern  nations.  As  Odin  was  believed  to 
be  the  father,  Frea  was  efteemed  the  mother  of  ail  the 
other  gods  (30).  In  the  mod  ancient  times,  Frea  was 
the  fame  with  the  goddefs  Herthus,  or  Earth,  who  was 
fo  devoutly  worihipped  by  the  Angli  and  other  German 
nations  (31).  But  when  Odin,  the  conqueror  of  the  norch, 
ufurped  the  honours  due  only  to  the  true  Odin,  his 
,  wife  Frea  ufurped  thofe  which  had  been  formerly  paid 
to  mother  Earth.  She  was  worfliipped  as  the  goddefs  of 
love  and  pleafure,  who  befhowed  on  her  votaries  a  variety 
of  delights,  particularly  happy  marriages  and  eafy  child- 
births  (32).  To  Frea  the  fixth  day  of  the  week  was 
confecrated,  which  ftill  bears  her  name. 

r^,  Thor,  the  eldeft  and  braveil  of  the  fons  of  Odin  and 

Frea,  was,  after  his  parents,  the  greateft  god  of  the 
Saxons  and  Danes  while  they  continued  Heathens. 
They  believed,  that  Thor  reigned  over  all  the  aerial  re- 
gions, which  compofed  his  immenfe  palace,  confiding 
of  five  hundred  and  forty  halls  *,  that  he  launched  the 
thunder,  pointed  the  lightning,  and  diredled  the  meteors, 

{27^  Erlda  Ifland,  £ib!e  10.  {2?)  Id.  ibid. 

(29)  Chrou,  Saxon,  p.  13.  15.  19.  20.  25.  69.  77. 

(3c)   Edda,  fable  10. 

^31)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Ger?ran.  c.  40. 

(32j   Mallet,  Introduil,  c.  6. 

winds. 
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winds,  and  ftorms  (33).     To  him  they  addreffed  their    Cent.  V. 
prayers  for  favourable  winds,  refrefhing  rains,  and  fruit-  *-— *v— — ' 
ful  feafons ;  and  to  him  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  which 
flill  bears  his  name,  was  confecrated. 

Befides  thefe  three  greateft  divinities,  the  Saxons  and  inferior 
Danes  had  a  prodigious  number  of  inferior  gods  and  deities, 
goddefles,  to  whom  they  paid  fome  kind  of  religious 
homage.  Of  thefe  it  will  be  fufhcient  to  name  a  few- 
Balder,  the  fecond  fon  of  Odin  and  Frea,  was  the  god 
of  light ;  Niord,  the  god  of  waters ;  Tyr,  the  god  of 
champions ;  Brage,  the  god  of  orators  and  poets ;  and 
Heimdal  was  the  door-keeper  of  the  gods,  and  the  guar- 
dian of  the  rainbow  (34).  A  malevolent,  cunning, 
and  powerful  fpirit,  named  Loke,  was  by  fome  efteemed 
a  god,  by  others  an  enemy  both  to  gods  and  men,  by 
all  an  obje£l  of  many  fuperftitious  terrors  (3!;).  Frea 
and  Odin  had  eleven  daughters,  who  were  ail  goddelTes, 
viz.  Eira,  the  goddefs  of  medicine ;  Gefione,  of  vir- 
ginity •,  Fulla,  of  drefs ;  Freya,  of  true  love  j  Lofna, 
of  reconciliation ;  Vara,  of  vows  j  Snotra,  of  good 
manners;  Gna,  the  miclTenger  of  Frea,  &c.  (36).  In  a 
word,  all  the  nations  of  the  north,  and  amongft  others 
the  Danes  and  Saxons,  believed  that  the  fun,  moon, 
fiars,  air,  earth,  fea,  rivers,  lakes,  woods,  mountains, 
&c.  were  inhabited  and  ruled  by  certain  genii,  who 
were  capable  of  doing  much  good  or  much  hurt  to  man- 
kind ;  and  on  that  account  were  intitled  to  fome  degree 
of  veneration  (37).  Such  were  the  vain  imaginary 
deities  our  unhappy  anceftors,  in  the  times  of  darknefs, 
worihipped.  It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  what  were 
the  various  a£ts,  and  other  circumftances,  of  that  worfhip. 

The  afts  of  worfhip  paid  to  their  gods  by  the  Heathen  p^j.gg  ^f 
Danes  and  Saxons  vt^ere  thefe  four ;  fongs  of  praife  and  worfhip. 
thankfgiving, — prayers  and  fupplications, — oiterings  and 
facrifices, — incantations,  and  rites  of  divination ;  in 
order  to — exprefs  their  admiration  of  their  perfe£lions, 
and  gratitude  for  their  benefits, — to  obtain  thofe  blef- 
fings  from  them  which  they  denred ; — to  appeafe  their 
difpleafure,  and  gain  their  love, — and  to  penetrate  into 
their  defigns. 

Mankind  have  been  always  apt  to  form  their  ideas  of  Songs  of 
the  difpofitions  of  the  deities  whom  they  worfhipped,  praiie. 

(33)  Edda,  Fable  u;  {34)  Mallet,  Introduft.  c.  6. 

(55)  Id.  ibic.  (36)  Id.  ibid.  (37)  Id.  c.  5. 
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Cejif.  V.  from  thofe  which  they  felt  in  their  own  bofoms.  Con- 
fcious  that  nothing  was  more  foothing  to  themfelves 
than  the  voice  of  praife,  expreflions  of  gratitude  and 
admiration;  thefe  they  conftantly  offered  to  the  objedls 
of  their  worfhip.  The  fongs  of  praife  compofed  in 
honour  of  Odin,  and  fung  at  the  folemnities  of  his 
worfhip,  were  ahnoft  innumerable  ;  and  in  thofe  fongs, 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  tw^enty-fix  honourable 
epithets  were  bellov.-ed  on  that  god  (38).  All  the  other 
gcds  and  goddefTes  had  many  fongs  compofed  and  fung 
in  their  praife,  with  a  number  of  epithets,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  powers  afcribed  to  them,  and  the 
degrees  of  veneration  in  which  they  were  held  by  their 
wcrfliippers  (39). 
Pit, vers.  Prayers   conftituted   a  very   confiderable  part  of  the 

vv'orfnip  which  the  Pagan  Danes  and  Saxons  paid  to 
their  divinities ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  chief  functions 
of  their  priefts,  to  inftruft  them  in  the  powers  and  pro- 
perties of  their  feveral  gods  and  goddelTes,  and  in  the 
prayers  which  they  were  to  make  to  them  according  to 
their  refpeclive  powers.  To  Odin  they  were  directed 
to  pray  for  victory  in  battle  \  to  Frigga,  for  fuccefs  in 
love  and  courtft-iip ;  to  Thor,  to  avert  his  thunderbolts 
from  themfelves,  and  point  them  againft  their  enemies  ; 
to  Niord,  for  profperous  voyages  and  fuccefs  in  fifhing ; 
to  Freya,  for  favourable  fcafons  and  plentiful  crops, 
&c.  (40).  They  boafted  much  of  their  exatl  know- 
ledge of  the  attributes  and  funftions  of  their  feveral  gods, 
and  of  the  prayers  that  were  to  be  put  up  to  each  of 
themi ;  and  to  this  they  afcribed  their  profperity  and  fuc- 
cefs in  their  undertakings  (4i).  But  v/hen  they  did  not 
obtain  a  favourable  anfv.er  to  their  prayers,  they  were 
not  afraid  to  teflify  their  difplcafure  againft  their  gods, 
bv  friooting  their  arrows  and  throv/ing  their  darts  towards 
heaven  (42). 

Sacrifices.  The  IDanes  and  Saxons  v/cre  not  fparing  of  their 
oiFerings  and  facrifices,  to  gain  the  favour  and  appeafe 
the  a-igcr  of  their  gods;  and  it  was  another  branch  of 
the  diuy  of  their  priefts  to  inftru£t  them  what  kind  of 
oblations  were  m.oft  acceptable  to  their  feverial  deities. 

•    (S"")  Norrhein.  AntiquiM'es,  v   2.  p.  i?9. 
(5c;)  id.  ibid.     Tacit,  de  'Moiib.  Germriii.  c,  2. 
(40)  Edda  in^nd.   Fabie  i2,  -t.  .  (41).  Id.  ibid, 

(fi)  Oki  Ms^ni  Hiii.  I.  y  c.  9, 
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To  Odin  they  taught  the  people  to  facrifice  horfes,  dogs,  Cenf.  T. 
and  falcons,  and  on  fome  occafions  qocks,  and  a  fat  bull,  Vi^-v'-«»i' 
being  all  brave  and  fierce  animals  j  to  Frigga  the 
largeft  hogs;  and  to  Thor  fat  oxen  and  horfes  (43). 
Thefe  vi6tims  were  flain  before  the  altar,  their  blood 
received  into  a  velTel  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  and  fome 
part  of  it  fprinkled  on  the  aflembly :  the  intrails  were 
infpe6ted  by  the  priefts,  to  difcover  the  will  of  the  gods 
from  their  appearances :  fome  of  the  fleih  was  burnt  on 
the  altar,  and  on  the  reft  the  priefts  and  people  feaft- 
ed  (44).  At  thefe  feafts,  their  favourite  liquors,  beer 
and  ale,  were  not  forgotten  j  of  which  they  drank  deep 
and  frequent  draughts  to  the  honour  of  their  gods,  put- 
ting up  fome  wifti  or  prayer  at  every  draught.  In  times 
of  famine,  or  other  national  calamities,  or  at  the  eve  of 
fome  dangerous  war,  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  as  well  as 
other  Heathen  nations,  offered  human  facrifices  to  their 
gods,  believing  them  to  be  more  acceptable  than  any 
other.  Thefe  unhappy  viftims  were  commonly  chofen 
from  among  criminals,  captives,  or  flaves  ;  but  on  fome 
prefling  occafions,  perfons  of  the  higheft  dignity  were 
not  fpared  (45). 

No  nations  in  the  world  v/ere  more  addifted  to  divi-  Divina- 
natipn,  or  made  greater  efforts  to  penetrate  into  futuri- tion. 
ty,  and  difcover  the  counfels  of  heaven,  than  the  ancient 
Danes  and  Saxons.  Befides  thofe  arts  of  divination  prac- 
tifed  by  their  priefts,  in  common  with  thofe  of  other 
nations,  they  had  many  others  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
which  may  be  feen  in  the  authors  quoted  below  (46). 
They  gave  great  credit  to  the  predi<Slions  of  certain  old 
women,  who  pretended  to  confult  the  dead,  to  converfe 
with  familiar  fpirits,  and  to  have  many  other  ways  of 
difcovering  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  iffue  of  impor- 
tant undertakings.  Some  of  thefe  women  became  fo  fa- 
mous for  their  refponfes,  that  they  were  confulted  by 
^the  greateft  ftates  as  infallible  oracles,  and  even  revered 
as  goddeffes,  who,  if  they  had  lived  a  few  ages  later, 
would  have  been  burnt  for. witches  (47).  * 

(43)  Mallet,  Introdua.  c  7.  (44)  Id.  ibid. 

{45)  Id.  ibid. 

(46)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  9,  10  Cluver.  Antiq.  Ger, 
1.  i.^  c.  36.  Keyfler  Aiitiq,  Septent.  p.  323,  &c.  Northern  Anti- 
quities, vol.  I.  c.  7. 

(47)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Ger.  c,  8.  Csefar  Bel.  Gal.  1.  i.  c  50. 
Keyfler,  p.  59. 
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Cent.  V.        Ii^  very  ancient  times,  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  other 
.  -    /  northern  nations,  had  no  covered  temples,  but  worfliip- 

Their         ppcl  their  gods  in  facred  groves  and  circles  of  rude  (lones. 

temples,  -g  (degrees,  however,  they  began  to  build  temples,  in 
imitation  of  other  nations,  and  at  length  erected  fome  of 
ncredrale  grandeur  and  magnificence  (48).  In  each  of 
thefe  temples  there  was  a  chapel,  which  was  efteemed 
the  mod  holy  place,  where  the  images  of  the  gods  were 
fet  upon  a  kind  of  altar ;  before  which  ftood  another  al- 
tar, plated  with  iron,  for  the  holy  fire,  which  burnt  per- 
petually ;  and  near  it  a  vafe  for  receiving  the  blood  of 
the  vidlims,  and  a  brulli  for  fprinkling  it  upon  the  peo- 
ple (49). 

About  the  fame  time  that  the  Danes,    Saxons,  and 

Images,  ^i-x^gj.  northern  nations,  began  to  build  temples,  they 
began  alfo  to  fet  up  the  ftatucs  or  images  of  their  gods  in 
thefe  temples.  The  image  of  Odin  was  crowned,  and 
completely  armed,  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his  right 
hand ;  that  of  Frigga  was  an  hermaphrodite,  a  bow  in 
one  hand,  and  a  fword  in  the  other ;  that  of  Thor  was 
crowned  with  ftars,  and  armed  with  a  ponderous  club^ 
and  thofe  of  the  other  gods  had  emblems  fuited  to  their 
refpective  attributes  (50).  There  v/ere  many  fuch  tem- 
ples adorned  with  idols  in  different  parts  of  England, 
while  the  Anglo-Saxons  continued  Heathens ;  but  they 
were    all   deflroyed   at    their     converfion    to    Chriftia- 

nity(5i). 

Though  the  facred  fire  was  kept  perpetually  burning, 
Feflivals.  ^,^^  facrifices  were  frequently,  perhaps  daily,  offered  in. 
the  temples  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons  ;  yet  there  were 
certain  great  feftivals  that  were  celebrated  with  peculiar 
folemnity.  One  of  the  greatefl  of  thefe  feilivals  was  cele- 
brated at  the  winter  folitice,  which  was  called  the  Mother  - 
Ni^ht,  both  on  account  of  this  feftival,  and  of  its  bemg 
the  beginning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  year.  This  feafl  was 
^  alfo  called  luk,  a  name  by  which  the  Chriftian  icllival 
of  Chriftmas,  obfcrved;  about  tlie  fame  f^afon  of  the 
vear,  is  fliil  knov/n  in  jnany  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  England.  The  Heathen  lule  was  celebrated  in 
jionour  of  the  god   Thor,  not  only  with  facrifices,  but 

(4?)  Obi  Magni  BUl.l.  3.  r.  6. 
■  (49)  Mal'er,  vo\  1.  c.  7. 

(50)  Mj^llet,   fntrorIu6t.  c.  -;*  Verftegan'a  Reilitution,  S;c.  c,  3. 

(51)  Beds  Hill.  Eccl.  1.  2.  c.  13. 

with 
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U'ith  feafling,  drinking,  dancing,  and  every  pofTible  ex-  Cent.  V. 
prefTion  of  mirth  and  joy  (52).  The  fecond  great  feftivai  v^-^'vv^ 
was  kept  during  the  firft  quarter  of  the  fecond  moon  of  the 
year,  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Frea,  much  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  former  (53).  The  third  and  greateft 
feftival  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Odin,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fpring,  before  they  fet  out  on  their  warlike  expediti- 
ons, in  order  to  obtain  victory  from  that  god  of  battles. 
Befides  thefe  three  great  fefiivals,  in  honour  of  their 
three  greateft  gods,  they  kept  many  others,  at  different 
feafons,  in  honour  of  their  inferior  deities  (i;4). 

Such   \t^as    the  vain,  abfurd,  and    cruel    fuperflition  t^.^t 
which  reigned  in  all  thofe  parts  of  England  poifeHed  by  ces  be- 
the  Saxons  and  Danes  before   their  converfion  to   Chrif-  tween  the 
tianity.     The    intelligent    reader     mud     obferve,    that  ^^S^"'^"^ 
though  it  bore  a  general  refemblance  in  feveral  particu- onsand 
lars  to  the  Druidifm  of  the   ancient  Britons,  it  differed  Dane?,  and 
from  it  greatly  in  not   a  few  refpecfs.     The  Saxon  and  '|''^'i  or  the 
Danifh  priefts  were  neither  held  in  fuch  profound  vene-  Britons, 
ration,  nor  enjoyed  fo   m.uch  power,  efpecially  in  civil 
affairs,  as  the  Druids  ;  their  fpeculative  opinions  in  many 
things   were   very  different  -,    as  were  alfo   the  objects, 
the  feafons,  and  ceremonies,  of  their  worfiiip. 

In  the  period  between    the  arrival  and  the   converfion  Church- 
of  the  Saxons,  the  ChriiLian    religion   was  profeired  by  ^'^''-'-^v  of 
all   the  other  nations   of  Britain,  except  the  northern  ton-  Scots 
Picls,  among  whom  it  was  alfo  introduced   by  the  fa-  and  Pidts, 
mous  St.  Columba,  A.  D.   565  (^5).     It  mufl,  however,  ii»P-rfe^« 
be  confefTed,    that    the  church-hiftory  of   the   Britons, 
Scots,  and  Pi£i:s,  is  very  imperfetf:  in  this  period  ;  either 
becaufe  their  clergy  in    thofe  calamitous   times  had  no 
leifure  to  write  memoirs  of  their  tranfadlions,  or  becaufe 
thofe  memoirs  have  been  loft. 

After  the  departure  of  Germanus,  the  Britlih  churches  Church- 
were  governed  with  great  prudence,  and  preferved  from  h '^ory_  of 
the  contagion  of  herefy,  by  fome  of  his  difciples.  Among 
tliefe,  Dubritius  and  Iltutus^ve.re  moft  diflinguifhed  for 
their  learning,  as  well  as  for  their  zeal  and  piety-  Dubritius 
was  firft  biiliop  of  Landaff,  and  afterwards  archbifhop 
of  Caerleon  ;  and  had  the  chief  dire6lion  of  two  fchools 
for  the  education  of  young  perfons  for  the  fervice  of  the 

(5?)  Mallet,  c.  7.  (53)  Id.  ibid.  (54}  id.  ibid. 

(5S)Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.].  3.  C.4. 

churcli . 


.he  Bri- 
tons 
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Cent.  V.    church  (56).     lltutus  prefided  over  a  famous  feminary  of 

X-ZV^-'  learning,  at  a  place  which,  from  him,  is  ftill  called 
Lajituety  or.  The  church  of  Iltut^  in  Glamorganlhire  (5 7)* 
In  thefe  academies  many  excellent  perfons,  who  arrived 
at  the  higheft  dignities  in  the  church,  bothathome  and 
abroad,  received  their  education  ;  as  Samfon  archbifhop 
of  Dol  in  Bretagne ;  St.  Magloire,  his  fucceflbr  in  that  fee  ; 
Maclovius  bifhop  of  St.  Malo;  Daniel  bifliop  of  Bangor;  St. 
Theleau  bifliop  of  LandafF;  St.  David  bifhop  of  Menevia  ; 
and  many  others  (58).  The  Britifli  churches,  therefore, 
amidil  ail  the  calamities  of  this  period,  flouriilied  confi- 
derably  both  in  piety  and  learning,  under  the  miniftry 
of  lltutus,  Dubritius,  their  pupils  and  fucceflbrs.  It 
cannot  be  denied  indeed,  that  Gildas,  who  flouriflied  in 
thofe  times,  hath  left  a  very  difmal  picture  of  the  igno- 
rance and  irreligion  of  the  Britifli  clergy.  But  Gildas 
was  evidently  a  man  of  a  querulous  and  gloomy  temper, 
who  painted  every  thing  in  the  moil  unfavourable  co- 
lours ;  and  many  of  the  clergy  were  probably  far  inferior 
to  the  eminent  perfons  named  above  in  fanctity  or  know- 
ledge [S9)'      .  .  ,        .         .         . 

"P  '^-fh  beveral  Britifh  fynods  wxre  aflembled  in   this  period; 

councils,  but  \YQ,  know  very  little  with  certainty  cf  their  tranfac- 
tions.  Some  of  thefe  feem  to  have  been  mixed  af- 
femblies  of  the  moft  confiderable  men  both  in  church 
and  ftate,  for  regulating  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical 
affairs  (60).  In  one  of  thefe  mixed  aflemblies,  A.  D. 
465,  king  Vortigern  is  faid  to  have  been  "dethroned, 
and  Ambrofius  chofen  king;  in  another,  A.  D.  512, 
Dubritius  was  tranflated  from  LandafF  to  Caerleon,  and 
St.  Theleau  appointed  bifliop  of  Landaff  in  his  room  ; 
and  in  a  third,  A.  D.  516,  the  famous  king  Arthur  was 
crovvmed,  and  his  uncle  St.  David  appointed  archbi{hop 
of  Caerleon ;  who  foon  after  removed  the  feat  of  his  fee 
to  Menevia,  which  was  afterwards,  from  him,  called  St. 
David's  (61).  This  celebrated  archbifhop  held  an  eccle- 
fiaftical fynod  of  all  the  Britifh  clergy,  A.  D.  519,  for 
^extirpating  the  remains,  and  preventing   the  revival,  of 

(56)  UiTer.  Fnmord.  Brit.  Ecclef.  p.  445. 

(5'-)  Leland.  Colkft.  v.  2.  p.  42. 

<58j  Godwin  de  Prseful.  Anglia:,  p.  60c.  617. 

(59)  Gild.  Epiil.  (60)  Spelman.  Concii.  vol.  i.  p.  60.  61. 

(6j)  Id.  ibid. 

the 
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the  Pelagian  herefy.  Oudocius  bifhop  of  Landaff  held  Cent.  V. 
three  provincial  fynods  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  for  s— v«— * 
infl idling  the  cenfures  of  the  church  againft  certain  pow- 
erful delinquents.  But  the  tranfa6lions  of  thofe  fynods 
reflect  very  little  honour  on  the  Britifh  princes  or  clergy 
concerned  in  them ;  as  they  (liew  the  former  to  have 
been  guilty  of  the  moil  horrid  afts  of  perfidy  and  cruel- 
ty, and  the  latter  to  have  been  ready  enough  to  accept 
of  liberal  donations  to  the  church,  as  the  moft  folid  evi- 
dences  of  their  repentance  (62). 

The  church-hillory  of  the  Scots  and  Pifts,  in  this  pe-  Church - 
riod,  is  even  more  imnerfeft  than  that  of  the  Britons,  hiftory  of 

A  few  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  Palladius,  ^^^^-o'-'xi 

^       /,,.,.     p.,         ,         1  1  -       1      1  -n        3na  r  icts« 

a  Greek  by  birth,  is  laid  to  nave  been  ordained  a  biihop 

by  Celeftine  biiliop  of  Rome,  and  fent  to  the  Scots  who 
believed  in  Chrift  (63).  One  chief  defign  of  this  million 
feems  to  have  been,  to  preferve  the  Chriflian  Scots  from 
the  infe£lion  of  the  Pelagian  herefy,  which  was  fo  zea- 
loufly  propagated  by  their  countryman  Celeftius.  It  is 
not  certainly  knov/n  how  long  Palladius  continued  among 
the  Scots,  nor  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  dire£iion  of 
their  ecclefiaflical  affairs ;  though  it  is  unqueftiona- 
ble,  that  there  muft  have  been  a  confiderable  interval 
between  his  departure  or  death  and  the  arrival  of  the 
famous  St.  Columba  from  Ireland,  about  the  niiidle  of 
the  lixth  century  (64).  This  extraordinary  perfon  foon 
gained  fo  great  an  afcendant,  both  over  princes  and  peo- 
ple, that  he  becam.e  a  kind  of  dictator  among  tha  Scots 
and  Pitts,  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  matters,  for  more 
than  thirty  years  (65).  Having  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
fmall  ifland  Hii,  one  of  the  Ebudae,  he  there  built  a 
monaftery,  which  was  long  confidered  as  the  mother 
and  queen  of  all  the  iPtOnafteries  in  Scotland ;  and  its 
abbots,  though  only  prelbyters,  were  refpe£led  as  the 
chief  ecclefiafticai  perfons  among  the  Scots,  out  of  re- 
gard to  its  founder  St.  Colurnba,  who  was  a  prefoyter, 
and  not  a  biihop  (66),  In  this  monaftery  many  excellent 
perfons  received  their  education,  and  were  fent  from 
thence,  not  only  to  initruct  the  Scots  and  Pi6ts,  but 

(62)  Spelraan.  Concil.  vol.  i.  p.  60.  61. 

(63)  Bed.  Hia.  Ecclef.  1.  t.  c.  13.  (64)  Id.  1.  3.  c.  4. 
{65)  Adamnan.  YitaSt.  Columb. 

166)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  3.  c  4. 

even 
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Cent.  V.     even  to  convert  the  Saxons,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  next 

fe^lion. 

We  know  of  no  very  remarkable  change  that  happen- 
ed in  the  doclrine,  difcipHne,  or  v/orfliip,  of  the  Britifh 
churches,  between  the  arrival  and  converfion  of  the 
Saxons ',  thofe  of  the  fouth  ftill  adhering  to  the  Gallic 
ritual,  which  had  been  introduced  among  them  by  St. 
Germanus  bifhop  of  Auxere,  and  thofe  of  the  north 
to  that  which  had  been  introduced  by  their  firft  in- 
ftru6lors. 


M^^igBga^ajpaaaaaaaaan 


SECTION      II. 


cri 


he  hi/lory  of  religion  in    Great  Btritain^  from  the  arrival 
of  Aiifiin,  A.  D.  596,  to  A.  D.  700. 


CentTI       A  HE  Saxons,  at  their  coming  into  Britain,  were  not 
.^^^...^^..^  only  Pagans,  but  they  were  animated  with  the  moft  vio- 

Circum-      ^^nt  hatred  agalnil  ChriPiianity.     This  appeared  by  their 

ilances        murdering  the  Chrifiian  clergy  without  mercy,  and  deftroy- 

^j^'v^^^l''  ing  their  places  of  woriliip,  whenever  they  fell  into  their 

for  the  in'-  hands  (i).     I'heir  enmity  againft  the  Chriflian  religion 

tr-^ducMon  was  kept  alive,  and  even  m.ore  innamed,  by  their  long 

of  Chrifti-  ^^iA  bloodv  contefis  v/ith  the  Britons,  who  were  Chrif- 
3n''tv  <~ 

'  ^'  tians.  But  Vv'hen  the  nercenefs  of  thefe  contefls  abated, 
and  they  bejian  to  make  treaties  of  peace,  and  form  alli- 
ances, v/ith  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
wdth  other  Chriftians,  their  animofity  againft  the  Chrif- 
tian  religicn  gradually  diminiihed,  they  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  looked  upon  it  with  a  more  favour- 
able eye.  The  marriage  of  Etlielbert  king  of  Kent, 
A.  D.  570,  with  Birtha,  daughter  of  Cherebert  king  of 
France,  a  Chriilian  princefs  of  great  virtue  and  merit, 
contributed  net  a  little  to  abate  the  prejudices  of  that 
prince  and  his  fubj efts  againft  her  religion  ;  for  the  free 
exercife  of  which  flie  had  ma«te  ftipulations  in  the  mar- 
riage-contraft  (2).  For  this  purpofe  fhe  was  allowed 
the  ufe  of  a  fmail  church  without  the  walls  of  Canter- 

(T)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c.  15.  (a)  Id.  c.  25- 

bury, 
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bury,  where  Luidhart,  a  French  billiop,  who  came  over  Cent.  VL  ^ 
in  her  retinue,  with  other  clergymen,  pubHcly  perform-  •  -'* 
ed  all  the  rites  of  the  Chriftian  worftiip  (3).  By  thefe, 
and  other  means,  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  particu- 
larly in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  were  brought  to  entertain 
fo  favourable  an  opinion*  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  that 
they  were  very  defirous  of  being  better  inftrudf  ed  in  its 
principles  (4). 

When  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  thus  difpofed  to  give  Arrival 
the  gofpel  a  fair  hearing,  Providence  provided  them  ^c[^\i 
w^ith  inftruftors.  St.  Gregory  (vv^ho  was  advanced  and  his 
to  the  papal  chair  A.  D.  590),  prompted  by  his  zeal  for  coiiBn<gajii- 
religion,  and  having  his  compaffion  excited  by  the  fight  ^^^^* 
of  fome  beautiful  Englilh  youths  expofed  to  fale  in  the 
ftreets  of  Rome,  refolved  to  attempt  the  converfion  of 
their  countrymen,  who,  he  was  told,  were  ftill  Hea- 
thens (5)-  With  this  view,  he  appointed  Auftin,  or 
Auguftin,  a  monk  of  the  convent  of  St.  Andrew's  at 
Rome,  with  forty  other  monks,  to  go  into  England,  and 
endeavour  to  bring  the  people  of  that  country  to  the 
knowledge  and  profeilion  of  Chriftianity  (6).  Thefe 
miilionaries  accordingly  fet  out  on  their  journey  •,  but 
before  they  proceeded  far,  beginning  to  refle£l  on  the 
great  diftance  of  the  country,  the  ferocious  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  their  own  ignorance  of  the  language 
of  thofe  they  were  appointed  to  inftru£l,  they  made  a 
Hop,  and  fent  back  Auftin,  their  leader,  to  reprefent 
thefe  difficulties  to  St.  Gregory,  and  obtain  his  permif- 
fion  for  their  return  to  Rome.  But  Gregory  reje61:ed 
their  requeft,  and  fent  them  by  Auftin  an  animating 
letter,  exhorting  them  to  defpife  all  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties, and  proceed  boldly  in  their  glorious  undertaking, 
for  which  they  would  obtain  an  immortal  reward  in 
heaven  (7).  By  the  fame  meiTenger,  he  furniihed  them 
^vith  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  kiiig.  queen,  and 
feveral  bifhops  of  France ;  who  received  them  kindly, 
and  provided  them  with  all  neceftaries,  particularly  with 
interpreters,  who  underftood  the  language  of  the  Anglo-  - 
Saxons,  which  was  then  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  Franks  (8).     Thus  encouraged  and  provided,  Auftin, 

(3)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  I.  r.  c.  25. 

(4)  Gregor.  Ep:ft.  I.  5.  epift.  S^,  S9* 

(5)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c  23.  1.  2.  c.  i.  (6)  Id.  i'jid, 

(7)  Gregor.  Epift.  1.  4.  epift,  57. 

(8)  Id.  1.  5.  epift.  54.    Bed.  1.  i.  c.  13,  24. 

with 
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Cert.  YI.  with  his  companions,  failed  from  France  A.  D.  596, 
and  landed  in  the  ille  of  Thanet ;  from  whence  they 
immediately  difpatched  one  of  their  interpreters,  to  ac- 
quaint king  Ethelbert  with  the  news  and  defign  of  their 
coming.  That  prince  foon  after  gave  them  an  audience 
in  the  open  air ;  and  having  heard  their  meiTage,  replied, 
that  he  could  not  without  further  confideration  abandon 
the  religion  of  his  anceftors ,  but  as  they  had  come  fo 
far  on  a  friendly  errand,  he  afTigned  them  a  place  of  re- 
fidence  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  allowed  them  to 
ufe  their  bed  endeavours  to  convert  his  fubjects  (9).  The 
f'f  ^mifTionaries  having  thus  obtained  the  royal  licence,  en- 

fjii^f^^r    "  tered  the  city  of  Canterbury  in  folemn  proceilion  ;  car- 
rying before  them  the  picture  of  Chrifl,  and  a  filver  crofs,^ 
and  fmging  the  follovidng  hymn :  *«  We  befeech  thee, 
*'  O  Lord !  of  thy  mercy  ler  thy  wrath  and  anger   be 
<^  turned  away  from  this  city,  and  from  thy  holy  place  ; 
^  for  we  have   finned.  Hallelujah !"     In  this   manner 
they  proceeded  to  the  place  of  their  residence,  and  im- 
mediately entered  on  the  labours  of  their  miiTion ;  which 
were  crov/ned  with  luch  fuccefs,  that  in  a  very  fhort 
time  the  king,  and  great  multitudes  of  his  fubje£l:s,  were 
converted  \  of  whom  Auftin  baptized  no  fewer  than  ten 
thoufand  on  Chriilmas  day  (10).     Things  bearing  this 
favourable  afpecl,  Auftin  m.ade  a  journey  into  France ; 
and  was  there,  by  the   archbifnop  of  Aries,  confecrated 
^rchblihop  of  the  Engliili,  hoping  that  this  new  dignity 
would  give  additional  influence  to  his  exhortations  ( 1 1 ). 
About  the  fame  time  he  difpatched  two  of  his  compa- 
nions to  Rome,  to  acquaint  St.  Gregory  with  the  joyful 
tidings  of  the  converilon  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  with  them 
he  fent  feveral  queftions  in  writing,  to  which  he  delired 
anfwers,  for   the  regulation  of  his  future  condu£l(i2). 
Some  of  thefe  queftions  are  fo  trifling,  and  others  fo  in- 
delicate, that  it  would  be  very  improper  to  infert  a  tranf- 
lation  of  them  in  this  place  :  they  may  be  found  at  full 
length,  with  St.  Gregory's  anfwers,  in  the  authors  quot- 
ed below  (13). 
Cent.  VIT.      Gregory  received  the  news  of  Auftin^s  fuccefs  in  Eng- 
Newmif-    \^^^  y^'ixSi  Gfreat  joy  ;  and  refolvinsr  to  nedecl  nothinoj  in 


iionaries, 


(9)  Bed.  I.  T.  c.  25. 

(10)  Gervaf.  A61.  Pontile.  Cant,  apud  decern  fcript.  col  1632. 

(11)  Red.Kift.  1-  i.  c.  27.  (12)  Id.  ibid 
(13)  Bsd=  Hilt.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c.  27.     Spelman.  Cor.  torn.  i.  p.  95. 

his 
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his  power  to  render  it  ftill  greater,  he  fent  back  his  mef-  Cent,  Til. 
fengers,  and  with  them  MelHtus,  Juftus,  Paulinus,  and  V-^<v->^ 
feveral  others,  to  aflift  in  propagating  the  knowledge  of  .^c.f-nt  to 
the  gofpel  among  the  Engiifh.  With  thefe  new  miiiiona-  ^^ng^ai^ti. 
ries  he  fent  recommendatory  letters  to  feveral  princes 
and  l>i{hops  of  France,  and  to  the  king  and  queen  of 
Kent,  with  certain  prudential  admonitions  to  Auftin,  a 
model  for  the  government  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  a  valuable  prefent  of  bocks,  veilments,  facred  uten- 
fils,  and  holy  relics  (14).  One  of  the  advices  which 
Gregory  gave  to  Auftin  was,  not  to  deilroy  the  Heathen 
temples  of  the  Engiifh,  but  only  to  remove  the  images 
of  their  gods,  to  wafh  the  walls  with  holy  water,  to  ere£t 
altars,  and  depofit  relics  in  them.,  and  fo  convert  them 
into  Chrifiiian  churches ;  not  only  to  fave  the  expence  of 
building  new  ones,  but  that  the  people  might  be  more 
eafily  prevailed  upon  to  frequent  thofe  places  of  worfhip 
to  which  they  had  been  accuilomed.  He  direfts  him 
further,  to  accommodate  the  ceremonies  of  the  Cliriftian 
worfhip,  as  much  as  pofhble,  to  thofe  of  the  Heathen, 
that  the  people  might  not  be  much  flartled  at  the  change  ; 
and  in  particular,  he  advifes  him  to  allow  the  Chriilian 
converts,  on  certain  feftivals,  to  kill  and  eat  a  gre^^.t 
number  of  oxen  to  the  glory  of  God,  as  they  had  for- 
merly done  to  the  honour  of  the  devil  (15).  Thefe  ad- 
monitions, which  w^ere  but  too  well  obferved,  introduced 
the  groiTefl  corruptions  into  the  Chriilian  worfhip,  and 
ihew  how  much  the  apoftles  of  the  fixth  and  feventh 
centuries  had  departed  from  the  limplicity  and  hncerity 
of  thofe  of  the  firft. 

Though  Gregory's  model  for  the  government  of  the  g^.^  Gre«»o* 
church  of  England  was  never  put  in  execution,  the  fol-  rv's  aiodel 
lowing  very  brief  account  of  it  may  not  be  unaccepta-  of  govern- 
ble.     In  a  letter  to  Auftin,  with  which  he  fent  him  the  thrchjrch 
pall   (an  ornament  peculiar  to  metropolitans),  he  directs  o^  Eng- 
him  to  ordain  twelve  bifhops  in  his  own  province   oi  -^J'-d. 
Canterbury ;  to  fend  a  bifhop  to  York  ;  and  as  foon  as 
the  Engiifh  in  the  north  were  converted,  to  ordain  twelve 
other  bifhops  in  thofe  parts  as  fufFragans  to  the  fee  cf 
York,  to  whofe  bifhop  he  would  then  lend  the  pill.     He 
ordains,  that  as  long  as  Auflin  lived  he  fhould  enjoy  the 

(14)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  i.e.  28—33.    Speljnan.  Con.  t.    i, 
p.  81—105. 

(15)  Bed.  1.  I.  c.  30. 

prirnacv 
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Cent.  VII.  primacy  over  all  the  bifhops  of  both  provinces,  as  Vv'-ell 
'<-*->v'-^i«-''  as  over  all  the  Britifh  bifliops ;  but  that  after  his 
death,  the  metropolitical  fee  fliould  be  removed  from 
Canterbury  to  London ;  and  that  from  thenceforward, 
the  archbiiliops  of  London  and  York  fhould  have  prece- 
dency, according  to  the  feniority  of  their  confecrati- 
ons  (i6).  But  though  thefe  direftions  might  have  great 
influence  on  Auilin  and  his  clergy  who  had  come  from 
Rome,  they  were  fo  little  regarded  by  the  Englifh,  and 
fo ,  refclutely  oppofed  by  the  Britons,  that  they  were 
AijfHn's      never  executed. 

attempts  Auflin,  who  feems  to  have  been  naturally  vain  enough, 
^i  ^'n^^'^n.  ^^'^  niuch  elated  by  thofe  marks  of  diftintSlion  which  he 
^.ri^yj.'^.j^^gj.^^  received  from  Rome,  and  laboured  with  great  earneft- 
lii.s  autho-  nefs  to  eftablifh  his  metropolitical  authority  over  the  Bri- 
^i^J-  tifh  churches.     With  this  viev/,  he  held  two  councils 

with  the  Britifh  bifhops  and  clergy ;  in  which  he  pro- 
pofed  to  them,  that  if  they  would  acknowledge  him  for 
their  metropolitan  ;  conform  to  the  church  of  Rome  in 
the  time  of  keeping  Eafler,  and  the  manner  of  admi- 
niflering  baptifm ;  and  join  with  the  Roman  clergy  in 
preaching  to  the  Englifli,  he  would  bear  with  them  in 
other  things  (17).  But  the  Britons,  ftrongly  attached 
to  their  own  ancient  cuftoms,  and  greatly  irritated  at 
the  pride  of  Auflin,  v/ho  did  not  fo  much  as  rife  from 
his  feat  to  receive  them  at  their  coming  into  council,  re-  - 
3e£t:ed  all  his  propofals ;  which  put  this  meek  apoftle 
into  fo  violent  a  paihon,  that  he  threatened  them  with 
the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  the  hoflilities  of  the  Eng- 
liih  (18).  What  influence  this  good  man  had  in  draw- 
ing down  the  wrath  of  Heaven  on  the  unhappy  Britons, 
it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine ;  but  Vv'C  have  good  reafon 
to  fnfp^Siy  that  he  had  but  too  much  hand  in  kindling 
the  flames  of  war  which  foon  after  broke  out  between 
them  and  their  ancient  enemies  the  Englifh,  and  involv- 
^y-Iim        ^^  them  in  very  great  calamities. 

canfe-  Audin,  after  he  had  failed  in  his  attempts  of  reducing 

crates  bi-    ^f^g  Britifh  churches  under  his  authority,  applied  himfelf 

dier*  ^'"    to  enlarge   and  regulate  the  church  of  England.     He 

confecrated  juftus  to  be  bifhop  of  Rocheiler,  Mellitus 

to  be  bifhop'  of  the   Eafl-Saxons,  and  Laurentius  to  be 

/    his  own  fuccefTor  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury  (19),     Thefe 

(16)  Bed.  1.  r.  c.  29. 

( i7)  Bed.  1.  2.  c.  a,     Spel.  Con.  t.  1.  p.  104. 

(t8)M.  ibid.  (19)  Id.  I.  2.  c.  3. 

confecra- 
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confecrations  were  performed  A.  D.  604 ;  and  Auflin  Cenr.  vir. 
died  either  that  year  or  the  year  after,  leaving  the  know-  ^>^y^Y^«J 
ledge   and  profeflion  of  Chriftianity  among  the  EngUfh 
confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  little  kingdoin 
of  Kent  (20). 

Laurentius,  the  fucceffbr  of  Aufhin,  made  a  new  effort  Lauren- 
to  bring  the  Britifh  Chriftians  to  adopt  the  ufages  of  the  ti^s  fuc- 
chureh  of  Rome,  by  writing   paftoral  letters   both  to  Aumn. 
them  and  to  the  Scots,  earneftly  intreating  them  to  con- 
form to  the  rites  of  the   Roman  church,  particularly  as 
to  the  time  of  keeping  Eafter  (21).     But  thefe  letters 
made   no   impreflion    on    thofe   to   whom   they   were 
addrelTed. 

Mellitus  was  more  fuccefsful  in  his  endeavours  to  con-  Mellitus 
vert  the  Eafl-Saxons,  who    inhabited  the   countries  o£  ^p^'^^^^s 
Eflex  and  Middlefex,  and  were  under  the  immediate  go-  d^m^of"" 
vernment   of  Seber,  fifter's   fon    to   Ethelbert   king  of  ElTes. 
Kent,  to  whom  he  was  tributary.     That  prince,  by  the 
preaching   of  Mellitus,  and  the  influence  of  his  royal 
uncle,  v/as  perfuaded  to  embrace  the  Chriilian  religion  -, 
in  which  he  was  imitated  by  fo  many  of  his  fubjetls, 
that  a  bifliop's  fee  was  eftablifhed  at  London,  which  was 
then  the  capital  of  that  little  itate  (22).     Mellitus,  the 
firft  bifhop  of  this  fee,  made  a  journey  to  Rome  A.  D. 
610,  to  confult  with  Boniface  IV.  v/ho  then  filled  the 
papal  cliair,  about  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  was  prefent  at  a  council  which  was  then  celebrated 
in  that  city,  and  at  his  return  brought  v/ith  him  the 
decrees  of  that  council,  together  with  letters  from  the 
pope  to  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  and  Laurentius  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury  (23). 

Not  long  after  the  return  of  Mellitus  from  Rome,  the  Apoflafy 
infant  church  of  England  was  involved   in  very  great  "f^"e 
calamities,  and  threatened  vvith  total  ruin.     For  Ethel-    "J^  u  ' 
bert  king  of  Kent  dying  February  24,  A.  D.  616,  his  recovery. 
{on  and  fucceflbr  Eadbald  married  his  father's  widow,  ' 
a  id  renounced  Chriftianity,  which  did  not  tolerate  fuch 
inceftuous  marriages ;  and  his  defection  occalioned  the 
apoitafy  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  fubje^ts  (24).     Seber, 
king  of  the  Eait-Saxons,  did  not  long  furvive  his  uncle,  • 

but  dying  that  fame  year,  was  fucceeded  by  his  three 

(20)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  t.  p.  91. 

(21)  Bed.  Hill.  Ecclef.  i.  2.  c.  4.  (22)  Id.  1.  2.  c.  3. 
(23)  Id.  I.  a.  c,  4.                                    (24)  Id.  1.  2.  c.  5. 

fons  5  • 
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Cent  VII.  fons ;  who  having  nevef  been  Chriftians,  reftored  the 
Si^-v—i^  Pagan  worfhip  in  their  dominions,  and  obliged  Mellitus 
to  retire  into  Kent  (25). 

Here  the  three  bifliops,  Laurentius,  Juftus,  and  Mel-' 
iitus,  held  a  confultation  concerning  the  prefent  pofture 
of  affairs ;  and  being  of  opinion,  that  the  caufe  of  Chrif- 
tianity  among  the  Englifh  was  defperate,  they  refolved  to 
retire  into  France,  and  referve  themfelves  for  better 
times.  In  confequence  of  this  refoiution,  Juftus  and 
ISIellitus  .aftually  departed;  but  while  Laurentius  was 
preparing  to  follow  them,  Eadbald  king  of  Kent,  ftruck 
with  remorfe  for  his  criminal  condu61:,  repudiated  his 
mother-in-law,  returned  to  the  profeffion  of  Chrifhianity, 
and  encouraged  Laurentius  to  refume  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  invite  his  brethren  to  return  ;  who  according- 
ly came  back  about  a  year  after  their  departure.  Juftus 
was  reftored  to  the  fee  of  Rochefter;  but  the  Eaft- 
Saxons  continuing  in  their  apoftafy,  Mellitus  did  not 
recover  his  biihopric  of  London  (26).  However,  Lau- 
rentius archbifhop  of  Canterbury  dying  A.  D.  619, 
Mellitus  v/as  advanced  to  the  archiepifcopal  chair ;  in. 
which  he  fat  about  fix  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Juftus  bllliop  of  Rochefter  A.  D.  624  (27). 
Conver-  About  this  time  an  event  happened  that  paved  the 

J^:^"_  ?^^ '^^^  way  for  the  further  propagation  of  the  gofpel  in  Eng- 
bxians.  '  ~  land.  This  was  the  marriage  of  Edwin  king  of  Northum- 
berland to  Edeiburga,  daughter  of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent ; 
who  being  a  Chriitian  princefs,  had  the  free  exercife 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  fecured  to  her  and  her  houfe- 
hold  5  and  Paulinus  being  confecrated  a  biffiop  by  Juftus, 
accom.panied  her  into  Northumberland  (28).  This  pre- 
late v/as  not  only  allovv'-ed  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
facred  function  in  the  queen's  family,  but  to  preach  the 
gofpel  to  as  many  as  were  willing  to  hear  it.  His 
labours  for  fome  time  v/ere  not  very  fuccefsful ;  but  king 
Edvv'in,  who  Vv^as  a  wife  and  great  prince,  having,  after 
lonc^  confi deration,  and  many  confultations  with  his 
council,  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  his  example 
was  follov/ed  by  Coifh  the  highprieft,  and  many  of  his 

(25)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  2.  c.  5.  (a6)  Id.  ibid. 

(''•^)  G>iv\n  de  i-'iseiul.  Ang.  p.  5S. 
(28)  Bid.  1.  2.  c.  5. 

nobilityj, 
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nobility,  ?.nd  great  multitudes  of  the  common  peo-  Cent.VH. 
pie  (29).  Paulinus  commonly  followed  the  court,  which  *«.rf^v-**i^ 
reiided  fometimes  in  Bernicia  and  fometimes  in  Deira, 
preaching,  and  baptizing  his  converts  in  fome  neigh- 
bouring'ftream  or  fountain.  The  crowds  of  thefe  con- 
verts at  length  became  fo  great,  that  Paulinus  is  faid  to 
have  baptized  no  fewer  than  twelve  thoufand  in  one  day 
in  the  river  Swale  r3o).  By  the  influence  of  Edwin, 
and  the  miniftry  of  Paulinus,  Carpwald  king  of  the  Eaft- 
Angles,  and  many  of  his  fubje£ls,  particularly  in  Lin- 
colnfhire,  were  converted  (31).  To  reward  thefe  mighty 
fervices,  Edwin  erefted  a  bifhop's  fee  at  York  for  Pau- 
linus, and  even  obtained  an  archbifliop's  pall  for  him 
from  pope  Honorius  (32). 

But   when   things   bore   this   favourable   afpe<3:,  the  Apoflnfy 
church  of  Northumberland  was  almoft  entirely  ruined  ^  '^^- 
in  a  moment,  by  the  deplorable  fall  of  the  great  king  b,-iaus. 
Edwin  and  his  army  in  battle    A.  D.  633   (33).     The 
apoftafy  of  the  Northumbrians  was  fo   general,  and  the 
diflraftions  of  their  country  fo  great  after  that  fatal  event, 
that  Paulinus  found  himfelf  obliged  to  abandon  his  fcat- 
tered  flock,  and  retire  into  Kent,  where  he  was  appointed 
biiliop  of  Rochefter. 

Juftus  archbilhop    of  Canterbury    dying    A.  D.  633,  Honorius 
he  was  fucceeded  by  Honorius,  a  difciple  of  St.  Gregory,  archblfl.op 
who  was  confecrated  by  Paulinus  at  Lincoln  (34).     Tills  ^  tauter- 
prelate  was  the  firll  in  England  who  began  to  divide  his 
diocefe  into  parifhes,  and  fix  a    refiding    clergyman    in 
each ;  as  before  his  time    the    clergy    reiided   either    in 
monaileries  or  biihops  houfes,  and  made  occafional  jour- 
neys into  other  parts,  preaching  and  adminifhering  the 
facraments  (35). 

The  churches  of  Northumberland  and  Eafh-Anglia  did  Nor'-hum- 

not  continue  long  in  a  Hate  of  defolation  :  for  kine  Of-  /■"■'^^  ^^^ 
9  '  C5  turn  ^o 

wald,  vA\o  had  lived  many  years  amang   the    Scots,  by  Chriftia- 
whom  he  was  kindly  entertained,  and  inftru6led   in  the  "ity. 
knowledge  of  Chriftianity,  having    recovered    the  king- 
dom of  Northumberland,  fent  into  Scotland  for  Chriiliati 
clergy  to  inflrucl;  and  convert  his  fubjecls.     Aidan,  one 

(29)  Bel  1.  2,  c.  14. 

(30)  Nennius  apud  xv.  fcript.  p.  11^.  (^r)  Bed.  I.  2.  c.  i5. 
(3  )  Id.  c.  17.             (33)   id.c.  20.'  {34)  W.  C.18. 
(35)  Godwin,  p.  59. 

of 
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Cent.YII.  of  the  moft  pious  and  learned  of  thefe  Scotch  miffiona« 
v.^-NT"*-'   ries,  was  appointed  the  firft  bifhop   of  Lindisfarne,  or 
Holy-Iiland  *,  to  which  place  the   bifhop's   feat   was  re- 
moved from  York  (36).     By  the  labours  of  Aidan,  and 
many  otiler  Scotch  monks  who  followed  him  into  Eng- 
land,   the   Northumbrians   were   foon   reftored   to   the 
knowledge  and  profelTion  of  Chriflianity  (37).     As   the 
Eafb- Angles  had  apoftatized  at  the  fame  time^  they  were 
reftored  in  the  fame    manner  with  the  Northumbrians* 
For  Sigebert,  a  prince  of  their  royal  family,  having  lived 
fome   time   in   exile    among  the  Franks,  and  been  by 
them  converted  to  Chriflianity,  at  his  reftoration  to  his 
kingdom,  brought  with  him  Felix,  a  Burgundian  prieft, 
who  was  appointed  the  firft  bifhop  of  the  Eaft- Angles, 
and  had  his  fee  fixed  at  a  place  called  Dommc  ^38). 
Kingdom        About  the  fame  time  that  Chriflianity  was  thus  reftored 
or  WeiTex  among  the  Northumbrians  and  Eaft-Angles,  it  began  to 
tonver  e  .  ^^  pleached  to  the  "Weft-Saxons  by  Berinus,  amifhonaiy 
from  Rome  (39).     The  arrival  of  Ofwald  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland at  the  court  of  Cynigifel  king  of  WefTex, 
A.  D.  635,  to  marry  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  con- 
tributed greatly  to   the  fuccefs   of  Berinus  :  for  by   his 
perfuafion  Cynigifel  not  only  embraced  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion, but  alfo  founded  an  epifcopal  fee  at  Dorchefter  ; 
of  which  Berinus  was  the  firft  bifhop  (40). 
E'd(\  Sax-      When  the  Eaft-Saxons  had  continued  about  forty  years 
ons  rerurn  [-^  ji  ftate  of  apoftafy,  Sigebert  their  king  was  perfuaded 
to  Cbrilii-  ^^  embrace  Chriftianity  by  his  friend  Ofwi  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland 'j  and  great  multitudes  of  his  fubje6ls  were 
converted  by   the    miniftry   of  Chad,  a   Northumbrian 
pricft,    v/ho     v/as    cOnfecrated    bifhop    of  London   by 
Finanus  bifliop  of  Lindisfarne  (41). 
Kingdom       Though  the  maddle  parts  of  England,    which  confti- 
oi  ^^ercia  tuts^d  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Mercia,  were  furrounded 
converted.  (3^  Chriftian, ftates  on   all   hands,  they  continued  a  long 
time  in>^agan  darknefs.     Thefe  parts  however  were  at 
lenn:th  viiltedby  the  lip;ht  of  the  iiofpel,  about  the  middle 
of  the  feventh   century,  in  the  following  manner  (42). 
Piada,  the   Qld^H  ion  of  Penda  king  of  Mercia,  having 
\ 

(36)  B-rd.  1.  3.C.  3.  (37)  Id.  c.  5. 

(,r)   Jd.  1.3.  c.  15.  (59)    id.  c.  7. 

(40)  id.  ibiu.        (4!)  Id.  I.  2.  c.  22,        (42)  Bed  1.  2.  c.  ai. 
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vifited  the  court  of  Ofwi  king  of  NortliuniWlanc!,  In  Cent. VII. 
order  to  marry  Alchfllda^  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  *— ^-v— ^^ 
was  there  converted  to  Chriftianity^  with  all  his  follov/ers. 
At  his  return  home,,  he  carried  with  him  four  clergymen, 
hamed  Cham,  Adda,  Belle,  ztid  Vmma,  who  preached 
the  gofpel  in  Metcia  with  great  fuecefs ;.  and  the  Ikit  of 
thefe,  who  was  a  Scotchman,  was  confecrated  the  firffc 
bifhopof  the  Mercians  by  bifhop  Finarius  (43). 

From  the  above  account,  it  appears,'  that  the  Engl Iih1n  nirpute^  . 
the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  WeiTex  were  converted  to  and  ^.^^^  ^^^ 


ame    oi 


inflru£led  in  the  Chriftian  religion  by  miflionaries  from  keeping 
Ronie  arid  France  ;  v/hile  thofe  of  Mercia  and  Morthum-  Eaibr, 
beflahd  received  the  light  of  the  gofpel  from  preachers 
of  the  Scotch  nation^  All  thefe  diiferent  teachers  elia- 
blifhed  the  rites  and  ufages  of  the  churches  from  whence 
they  came,  in  thofe  which  they  planted ;  which  gave 
rife  to  many  controverfies  between  the  Eriglilh  churches 
in  the  fouth,  and  thofe  in  the  north,  about  their  refpec" 
live  cuftoms  |  particularly  about  the  time  of  keeping 
Eafter,  and  the  form  of  the  ecclefiaflicai  tonfure.  The 
churches  planted  by  the  Roman  miffionaries  kept  Eafter 
on  the  firft  Sunday  after,  the  fourteenth  and  before  the 
twenty-fecond  day  of  the  firft  moon  after  the  vernal 
equinox  ,  and  thofe  planted  by  the  Scotch  kept  that  fef- 
tival  on!  the  firft  Sunday  after  the  thirteenth  arid  before 
the  twenty-firft  day  of  the  fame  moon  (44).  By  this 
means,  when  the  fourteenth  day  of  that  moon  happened 
to  be  a  Sunday,  thofe  of  the  Scotch  commitnion 
celebrated  the  feaft  of  Eafter  on  that  day  5  whereas 
thofe  of  the  Romifti  comrnunion  did  not  cele- 
brate theirs  till  the  Sunday  after.  The  Romilli  clergy 
in  the  fouth  of  England,'  animated  with  the  haughty  in- 
tolerant fpirit  of  the  church  from  whence  they  camCj 
ivere  not  contented  with  enjoying  their  owri  cuftoms  in 
peace^  but  laboured  with  much  violence  to  impofe  them 
upon  the  Britons,  Scots,  and  northern  Englifli^  who* 
v/ere  all  abundantly  tenacious  of  their  own  ufages.  At 
length  a  famous  council  was  fummoned  by  Ofwi  king  of 
Northumberland  at  Whitby  in  Yorkfliire,  A.  D.  664, 
to  determine  this  mighty  controverfy  ;  which  occafioned 
no  little  Confufion  in  his  own  family,  his  queen  and  fon 
following  the  Roman  ritual,  while  he  obferved  the 
Scotch.  The  principal  champions  on  the  Romifti  fide 
kt  this  council  were,  Agelbert  biftiop  of  the   Weft-Sax^' 

(43)  Bed,  L  i,  car,  (44)  Id.  1.  3.  c.  ?5' 
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Cent.  VI T.  ons,  with  Agatho,  James,  Romanus,  and  "Wilfred, 
^-^-v^-^i-^  priefts  ;  while  Colman  biihop  of  Lindisfarne,  with  feme 
of  his  clergy,  managed  the  argument  on  the  other  fide. 
The  Scotch  orators  maintained,  That  their  manner  of 
celebrating  Eafl:er  was  prefcribed  by  St.  John  the  beloved 
difciple  ;  and  the  Romanifts  affirmed,  with  equal  confi- 
dence, that  theirs  was  inflituted  by  St.  Peter,  the  prince 
of  the  apoflles,  and  the  door-keeper  of  heaven.'  Ofwi 
was  flruck  with  this  laft  circumllance  j  and  both  parties 
acknowledging  that  Peter  kept  the  keys  of  heaven,  the 
king  declared  that  he  was  determined  not  to  difoblige 
this  celeftial  porter  upon  any  account,  but  to  obferve  all 
his  inftitutions  to  the  utmofi;  of  his  power,  for  fear  he 
fhould  turn  his  back  upon  him  when  he  came  to  the 
gate  of  heaven.  This  figacious  declaration  was  applaud- 
ed by  the  whole  alTembly ;  and  thfe  Roman  orators  ob- 
.  tained  a  complete  victory :  at  which  biihop  Colman, 
and  many  of  his  clergy,  were  fo  much  offended,  that 
they  left  Enff.and,  and  returned  into  their  native  coun- 
try (45).  Though  venerable  Bede  cenfures  thefe  Scotch 
clerg-y  with  great  feverity,  for  the  abominable  error  into 
which  they  had  fallen  about  the  time  of  keeping  Eafter, 
he  commends  them  very  much  for  their  great  learning, 
piety,  and  virtue  ',  particularly  for  their  contempt  of 
riches,  and  their  great  diligence  in  their  minifleriai  offi- 
ces ;  which  made  fome  little  atonement  for  tlieir  moll 
pernicious  herefv  (46).  After  the  departure  of  Colman, 
one  Tuda  was  chofen  bifhop  of  the  Northum.brians  ;  but 
he  dying  not  long  after,  Wilfred,  who  had  been  precep- 
tor to  Alchfred  prince  of  Northumberland,  and  the  chief 
fneaker  on  the  viftorious  fide  at  the  late  council  of  Whit- 
■     \  by,  was  eie61ed  in  his  room,  and  fent  into  France  to  re- 

ceive confecration.     He  vras  a,ccordingly  confecrated  by 
his  friend  Agiibertus,  nov^  archbiiliop  of  Paris  ;  but  mak- 
ing too  long  a  (lay  abroad,  his  fee  was  filled  up  in  his  ab- 
fence  by  Ceada  a  Scotchman,  but  of  the  P^oman  commu- 
nion, who  was  confecrated  by  Yvlni,  the   firft  bifliop   of 
Winchefter  (47). 
Theodore        After   Ofwi   king  of  Northumberland  embraced  the 
archo  Pnop  j^qj^^,j-j  cuiloms,  he  became  zealous  in  his  endeavours 
bu.y.' ''       to  bring  all  the  Engliih  churches  to  a  conformity  with 
and    obedience    to    the  .church   of  Rome.     With   this 

(45)  Bed.  1.  3.  c.  2C.  (46)  Id.  c.  %6. 

C47)  Eddii  Vita  Wilfiedi,  apud  xv.  fciipt.  p.  58. 
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view,  he  joined  with  Egbert  king  of  Kent  in  fending  Cent.  VIL 
Wighart,  ele£t  of  Canterbury,  to  Rome,  to  be  confe-  *— — v— — ' 
crated  according  to  the  Roman  ritual.     Wighart  was  re- 
ceived and  treated  with  great  refpeft  at  Rome,  but  died, 
before  his  confecration,  of  the  plague,  which  then  raged 
in  that  city  (48).     Upon  this,  Vitahan,  who  then  filled 
the  papal  chair,  took  a  bold  ftep,  and  made  choice  of 
one  Theodore,  a  native  of  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  a  man  of 
courage,  learning,  and  good  fenfe,  to  fill  the  place  for 
which  Wighart  was  defigned,  and  confecrated  him  arch- 
bifhop    of   Canterbury,  25th   March,  A.  D.  668  (49). 
Theodore  having  received  the  clerical  tonfure  after  the 
Roman  form,  fet  out  for  England  ;  v/here  he  arrived  in 
May  669,  and  was  favourably  received  by  Egbert  king  of        r 
Kent,  and  the  other  Englilli  princes.     Soon  after  his  ' 

arrival,  the  new  archbifhop  vifited  all  theEnglifh  churches, 
confecrated  bifhops  where  they  were  wanting,  and  re- 
duced every  thing  to  a  perfe£l  conformity  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  In  this  progrefs  he  terminated  the  difpute 
between  Ceada  and  Wilfred  about  the  bifhopric  of  the 
Northumbrians,  by  tranflating  Ceada  to  the  fee  of 
Litchfield,  and  eftablifhing  Wilfred  at  York,  which 
was  now  again  become  the  feat  of  the  bifhop  of 
Northumberland  (50). 

Still  further  to  confolidate  this  union  of  the  Englilh  Council  of 
churches  with  each  other,  and  with  the  church  of  Rome,  Hartford, 
Theodore  ^fummoned  a  council  of  the  Englifh  bifliops, 
with  their  chief  clergy,  to  meet  at  Hartford,  A.  D.  673. 
At  this  council,  befides  the  metropolitan,  Bifi  bifhop  of 
the  Eaft-Angles,  Lutherius  bifhop  of  the  Weft-Saxons> 
Winfred  bifhop  of  the  Mercians,  and  Putta  bhhop  of 
Rochefter,  were  prefent  in  perfon,  and  Wilfred  bifhop 
of  York,  by  proxy.  Theodore,  who.  prefided  in  this 
fynod,  produced  a  copy  of  the  canons  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Rome,  and  pointed  out  ten  of 
them  which  were  peculiarly  neceflary  to  be  oblerved,  in 
order  to  eftablifh  a  perfect  uniformity  among  all  the 
Englifh  churches ;  to  which'  he  demanded,  and  obtain- 
ed, the  confent  of  all  the  members  (51). 

Befides  this  union  among  the  Englifh  churches,  and  Auricular 
conformity  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  was  brought  confeffion 

introduC"' 

(48)  Bed.  1.  3.  c.  29.  (49)  Id.  1. 4.  c.  I.  '      ^'^• 

(50)  Id.  1.  4.  c.a. 

(^i)  Id.  1.  4,  «;,  5^.    Spelman.  Condi.  C  i.  p.  153. 
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Cent,  VII.  about  by  Theodore,  with  the  confent  and  authority  of 
V-^VN^  the  Englifli  kings,  this  prelate  introduced  feveral  new 
doftrines  and  practices  that  were  formerly  unknown. 
One  of  the  moft  important  of  thefe  innovations  was 
the  introduflion  of  auricular  confeflion  to  a  prieft,  as 
necelTary  to  abfolution  ;  dire£lly  contrary  to  the  doftrine 
of  the  Scotch  miffionaries,  who  taught,  that  confeffion 
to  God  v/as  fufficient  (52). 
Theodore  Theodore  having,  by  his  own  addrefs,  and  the  fa- 
exercHerh  vourable  difpofition  of  the  Englifh  princes  of  that  time. 
Ills  raecro-  QJ^j-ained  a  tacit  recognition  of  his  own  metropolitical 
authority,  power  over  all  the  Englifh  churches,  began  to  exercife  it 
with  no  little  feyerlty,  by  depofing  Winfred  bilhop  of 
the  Mercians,  A.  D.  676,  for  fome  flight  a6l  of  dif- 
obedience  to  his  authority,  which  is  not  mentioned  (53)* 
In  his  room  he  confecrated  Sexulf,  founder  of  the  abbey 
of  Peterborough,  and  about  the  fame  time  raifed  Ercon« 
wald  to  the  fee  of  London  (54). 
New  bi-  ^7  the  ninth  canon  of  the  council  of  Hartford,  it  was 
fhoprks  propofed,  that  new  biflioprics  fhould  be  erefted  where 
elected,  ^i^^y.  ^y^j-g  moft  wanted  :  but  though  this  was  one  of  the, 
mbft  reafonable  regulations  in  the  whole  colle£l:ion, 
the  bifhops,  dreading  the  diminution  of  tlieir  power 
and  wealth  by  the  divifion  of  their  bifhoprics,  did 
not  confent  to  its  immediate  execution,  but  referred 
it  to  more  mature  confideration  (^^)'  Till  about  -this 
time,  there  was  but  one  biiliopric  in  each  of  the  fix 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  which  had  embraced  the 
Chriftian  religion,  except  that  of  Kent,  which  had  two. 
Some  of  thefe  bifhoprics  were  of  very  great  extent ; 
particularly  that  of  York,  which  comprehended  all  the 
countries  between  the  Humber  and  the  frith  of  Forth. 
Wilfred  bifliop  of  that  fee,  naturally  vain  and  ofbenta- 
tious,  exceeded  even  the  kings  of  thofe  times  in  magni- 
ficence and  expence ;  which  excited  the  indignation  of 
his  fovereign  Egfred  king  of  Northumberland.  This 
prince,  in  order  to  humble  the  pride  of  this  haughty 
prelate,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  his  fubjefts,  refoived 
to  divide  his  enormous  bifhopric ;  and  two  new  bifhops, 
Bofa  and  Eata,  were  confecrated  by  Theodore  for  the 
Northumbrian  territories  (56).  Wilfred  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  lit  down  tamely  with  this  diminution  of  his 

(52)   Egbert!  Inflltut.  Ecclef.  p.  281.  (53). Bed.  L  4.  c.  6. 

(54)  Id.  ibid.  (5c)  Spelm.  Concii.  r.  i.  p*  153- 

(s^)  Bed.  I.  4.  c.  12. 
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revenues  and  authority  :  he  repaired  to  court,  and  boldly  Cent.  VI I. 
accufing  the  king  and  archbilliop  of  injuftice,  appealed  v-«— ,-«««/ 
from  them  to  the  pope ;  a  thing  fo  nev/  and  unheard  of, 
that  it  excited  a  loud  laugh  in  all  who  were  prefent, 
who  could  not  believe  him  to  be  ferious  (57).  But  this 
ecclefiaftical  knight-errant  foon  convinced  them,  that  he 
was  in  earneit,  by  fetting  out  on  his  journey  to  Rome, 
accompanied  by  a  prodigious  crowd  of  monks,  who  re- 
folved  to  follow  his  fortunes  (58).  After  his  departure, 
Bofa  was  fixed  at  York,  and  Eata  at  Lindisfarne ;  and 
not  lonp;  after  two  more  bifhons  were  confecrated  for  the 
Northumbrian  kingdom,  Tunberet  and  Trumwin  ;  of 
whom  the  former  was  fixed  at  Hexham,  and  the  latter 
at  Abercorn,  which  v/as  theti  within  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland  {^gi).  Wilfred,  after  m.eeting  with 
many  ftrange  adventures  in  his  journey,  arrived  at  Rome^ 
and  prefented  a  petition  to  pope  Agatho,  in  a  council  of 
fifty  bilhops  and  abbots  then  fitting,  reprefenting  the 
injury  which  had  been  done  him  by  Theodore,  in  dif- 
membering  his  bifhopric  without  his  confent,  and  pray-  "■ 
ing  for  redrefs.  This  petition,  from  fo  diftant  a  corner 
of  the  church,  was  received  with  uncommon  favour  by 
the  pope  and  council;  who  made  a  decree,  reftoring 
Wilfred  to  his  fee,  and  ordering  thofe  who  had  been 
thrufb  into  it  to  be  expelled.  With  this  decree  AVilfred 
hailened  back  into  England,  and  prefented  it  to  Egfred 
king  of  Northumberland  5  who  was  fo  far  from  refloring 
him  to  his  bifhopric,  that  he  committed  him  to  prlfon. 
So  little  were  the  decrees  of  Rome  at  that  time  regard- 
ed in  England  (60). 

About  the  fame  time  the  pope  fent  John,  precentor  Council  of 
of  St.  Peter's,  into  England,  to  examine  the  fentiments  Hatfield, 
of  the  Englifh  churches  concerning  the  herefy  of  the 
Monothelites,  which  made  a  mighty  noife.  Theodore, 
to  fatisfy  the  pope  in  this  particular,  fummoned  a  fynod 
to  meet  at  Hatfield,  September  15,  A.  D.  680,  in 
which  a  ccnfeffion  of  the  faith  of  the  church  of  England 
(which  was  perfectly  orthodox)  was  drawn  up,  and 
tranfmitted  to  Rome  (61).     The  legate  had  aifo  a  private     ■ 

(57)  Eddii  Vita  Wilfred},  c.  24. 

(58)  Id.  c.  25.  (59}  Bed.  ].  4.  c  12, 

(60)  Bed.  1.  4.  c.  13.     Spelm.  Concil.  t.  j.  p,  j6o. 

(61)  Spelm.  Concil.  t.  i.  p,  168. 
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commiffion  to  promote  the  reftoration  of  Wilfred  to  his 
bifhopric,  and  his  reconciliation  with  Theodore  j  but  in 
this  he  had  no  fuccefs. 

The  bifliopric  of  Mercia,  which  was  feated  at  Litch- 
field, and  comprehended  all  the  dominions  of  the  Mer- 
cian kings,  was  difmembered  about  this  time ;  and  out 
of  it  no  fewer  than  four  new  bifnoprics  were  erefted, 
viz.  thofe  of  "Worcefler,  Leicefter,  Hereford,  and 
Sydnacefler  (62). 

When  Wilfred,  the  eje£ted  bifhop  of  York,  had  con- 
tinued near  a  year  in  prifon,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  by 
the  earneft  interceffion  of  ^Ebbe  abbefs  of  Coldingham, 
and  aunt  to  king  Egfred,-  upon  this  condition,  That  he 
Ihould  immediately  abandon  the  territories  of  Northum- 
berland (63).  But  the  refentment  and  influence  of 
Egfred  were  fo  great,  that  the  unhappy  Wilfred  could 
find  no  fhelter  in  any  of  the  Chriflian  kingdoms  of  the 
heptarchy,  which  obliged  him  to  retire  into  the  little 
kingdom  of  SuiTex,  which  was  ftill  unconverted.  Here 
he  met  with  a  very  kind  reception  from  Ethelwalch,  the 
reigning  king,  and  ^Eb^e  his  queen,  who  were  both 
Chriflians,  and  gave  all  pofiible  encouragement  to  him 
and  his  companions  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  their  fub- 
jecls,  who  were  Pagans.  Wilfred,  by  his  learning  and 
eloquence,  affifted  by  the  influence  of  the  king  and 
queen,  perfuaded  many  of  the  nobility  to  embrace  the 
Chriflian  religion,  while  his  companions  were  no  lefs 
fuccefsful  among  the  common  people.  To  reward  and 
encourage  Wilfred  and  his  fellow-labourers,  the  king 
beilowed  upon  him  a  confiderable  traft  of  country  in 
the  peninfula  of  Selfey,  with  all  the  cattle  and  flaves 
upon  it  j  w^here  he  built  a  mohaftery,  and  founded  a 
bilhop's  fee,  v»'hich  was  afterwards  removed  to  Chi- 
chefter  (64).  While  Wilfred  refided  in  thef&  parts,  he 
was  the  infirument,  by  the  miniftry  of  fome  of  his  fol- 
lowers, of  converting  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifle  of 
Wight,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  third  part  of  that 
ifland,  from  Ceadwalla  king  of  WefTex  (65).  In  this 
manner  was  the  lafl  of  the  feven  Saxon  flates  in  England 
brought  into  the  bofom  of  the  Chriflian  church,  about 


(62)  Higden.   Pol5'chron.   p.   24T. 

(63)  Eddii  Vita  Wilfredi,  c.  31. 
<64)  Bed.  1.  4.  c.  i^. 


(65)   Id.  c.  i5. 


ninety 
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ninety  years  after  the  arrival  of  Auftin,  and  a  little  be-  Cent.  TJr. 
fore  the  end  of  the  feventh  century.  v.>^v^^y 

The  fuccefs  of  Wilfred  in  the  converfion  of  the  South-  Continua- 
Saxons  regained  him  the  favour  and  friendfhip  of  Theo-  V^Mf  •». 
dore  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  vi^ho  recommended  him,  hhlory. 
in  the  vi^armefl  manner,  to  Ethelred  King  of  Mercia,  and 
to  Alfred,  who  had  fucceeded  his  brother  Egfred  in  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  A.  D.  685  {66).  This 
lalt  prince  having  no  perfonal  enmity  againfl  Wilfred, 
permitted  him  to  return  into  his  dominions,  A.  D. 
687,  andbeftowed  upon  him  the  bifliopric  of  Kexham, 
which  was  then  vacant ;  to  which  (if  we  may  believe  Ed- 
dius,  the  writer  of  his  life)  he  afterwards  added  the  fee 
of  "York,  and  monafbery  of  Rippon  (67).  But  this  am- 
bitious and  reftlefs  prelate  foon  forfeited  the  favour  and 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  King  Alfred,  by  refufing  to 
fubfcribe  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Hartford  and  Hat- 
field, and  by  daily  advancing  claims  to  thofe  immenfe 
pofleflions  which  he  had  when  he  was  fole  biiliop  of  the 
Northumbrian  kingdom,  and  held,  befides,  no  fev/er 
than  twelve,  abbeys.  In  the  profecution  of  thofe  claims, 
which  could  not  be  granted,  he  at  length  became  fo  cla- 
morous and  turbulent,  that  king  Alfred  was  provoked 
to  expel  him  out  of  his  dominions,  about  five  years  after 
his  return.  Upon  t?iis  fecond  expulfion,  Wilfred  re- 
tired into  Mercia,  where  he  Vv'-as  kindly  received  by  king  . 
Ethelred,  who  beilowed  upon  him  the  vacajit  fee  of  Lei- 
cefter ;  where  we  muft  leave  him  for  a  little  (68). 

Theodore  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  died  in  the  twenty  Actions 
third  year    of    his   pontificate,  and  eighty-ninth  of  his  anddeafh 
age,  A.  D.  690(69).     After  this  fee  had  remained  two  ^^Theo- 
years  vacant,  it  was   filled  by  Bright wald,  an  Englifli 
monk,    who    governed    it  thirty-eight    years    and    fix 
months  (70).     Theodore  was  certainly  one  of  the  greateil 
men  that  ever  filled  the  chair  of  Canterbury.     By  his 
influence,   all    the  Engliili   churches  were   united,  and 
brought  to  a  perfect  uniformity  in  difcipline  and  wor- 
l}fip  j— too  large  biihoprics  were  divided,  and  many  new 
ones   ereO:ed  j — great   men  were  encouraged   to  build 
parifh-churches,  by  declaring  them  and  their  fuccefibrs 
patrons  of  thofe  churches  (71}  •, — a  regular  provifion  was 


■:>• 


{66)  Eddii  Vita  Wilfred! .  c.  42.  (67)  Id.  c.41 

(6R)  Jd.  c.  4.J.  (69)  Godwin  de  Pi^eiul.  Ai.gK  p,  61. 

(70)  Id.  ibid.  (7))  Bed.  Ed.  Wheelock,  p.  399. 

made 
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Cent.  VI  r.  made  for  the  clergy  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy, 
Spii-  v^iWBz^r  i^y  ^Q  impofition  of  a  certain  tax  or  kirk-fhot  upon  every 
villa  eje,  from  which  the  moft  obfcure  v^'ere  not  exempt- 
ed (72).     By  tliefe  and  other  wife  regulations  introduced 
by  this  great  prelate,  the  church  of  England  became  a 
ix^ular  compact  body,  furnifhed  w'ith  a  conipeten|;  num- 
ber'of  bifliops  and  inferior  clergy,  under  their  metropo- 
litan the  arcbbifliop  of  Canterbury. 
Moiiafte-        In  the  courfe  of  the  feventh  century,  many  monafte- 
Ties  of  the  ^-^g  were  founded  in  all  parts  of  England.     Thefe  mo- 
certury.      naitcries  were  at  firii  deligned,  in  fome  places,  for  the 
'        '        feats  of  bifhops  and  their  clergy  ;  in  others,  for  the  re- 
fidence  of  fecular  priefts,  who  preached  and  adminifter- 
ed  the  facraments  over  all  the  neighbouring  country  j 
and  in  all  places  they  were  feminaries  of  learning  for 
the  education  of  youth.     No  vows  of  celibacy  or  poverty 
were  required  of  the  priefts  who  inhabited  tliefe  monat 
terics  5  though,-  towards  the   end  of  this  century,  celi- 
bacy was  ftrongly  recommended  to  the  Englifh  monks 
and  clergy,  by  Theodore,  in  his  Penitentials  (73),    Thefe 
inonarteries  being  generally  well  built  and  well  endowed, 
were  by  far  the  moil  comfortable  places  of  relidence  in 
thofe  times  }  which  engaged  fuch  numbers  of  perfons  of 
ull  ranks  and  characters  to  crowd  into   them,  that  they 
foon  became  intolerable  grievances  (74)-     The  fondnefs 
for  the  monaftic  life  was  very  much  increafed  by  an  im-r 
pious  doctrine,  which  began  to  be  broached  about  the 
end  of  this  century,  "  That  as  foon  as  any  perfon  put 
*«  on  the  habit  of  a  monk,  all    the  fins  of  his  former 
<«  life  were  forgiven  (75)."     This  engaged  many  princes 
and  great  men  (who  have  fometimes  as  many  fins  as  their 
inferiors)  to  put  on  the  monaftic  h^bit,  and  end  theiic 
davs  in  monafteries. 
Superfti-         Superftition,  in  various  forms,  made  great   progrefs 
tions  in-     in  the  feventh  century ;  particularly  an  extravagant  ve- 
troduced.    JJ£J.^^-^Q^  {q^  relics,  in  which  the  Romifh  priefts  drove 
a  very  gainful  trade,  as    few  good   Chriftians  thought 
themfelves  fafe  from  the  machinations  of  the  devil,  unlefs 
they  carried  the  relics  of  fome  faint  about  their  perfons ; 
and  no  church  could  be  dedicated  without  a  decent  quan- 
tity of  this  facred  trumpery  (76).     Stories  of  dreams, 

(72)  Bed.  Epift.  ad  Egberet.  p.  307= 

(73)  Theod.  Foenitent.  p.  7.         _     {74)  Bed.  Epift.  ad  Egberet. 

(75)  Theod.  Capit.  Labb,  Concil.  t.  6.  col.  1875. 

(76)  Speljn. Concil,  t.  i.  p.  99.  104. 
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ylfions,  and  miracles,  were  propagated  without  a  blufli  Cent.  VI I. 
by  the  clergy,  and  believed  without  a  doubt  by  the  \rf»-v— «J 
laity  (77).  Extraordinary  watchings,  faftings,  and  other 
arts  of  tormenting  the  body,  in  order  to  fave  the  foul, 
became  frequent  and  fafliionable  ;  and  it  began  to  be 
believed,  that  a  journey  to  Rome  was  the  moft  dired: 
iroad  to  heaven  (78). 

We  know  of  no  important  changes  that  happened  in  s^ate  of 
the  Britiih  churches  in  the  feveath  century ;  during  the  Br^t ifH 
which  they  had  little  or  no  communication  either  with  ^'^'^  '^^"^ 
Rome  or  Canterbury,  but  continued  to  adhere  to  their 
ancient  doftrines  and  primitive  modes  of  worfhip. 
Some  of  the  Britons,  particularly  thofe  of  Cornwall,  it 
is  faid,  were  converted  to  the  Catholic  Eafler  about 
the  end  of  this  century,  by  the  writings  of  Aldhelm, 
afterwards  bilhop  of  Sherburn ;  but  it  is  probable,  that 
the  vi£lorious  arms  of  the  Weil-Saxon  kings  contributed 
as  much  to  this  converfion  as  the  writings  of  that  pre- 
late (79).  The  churches  of  the  Scots  and  Pi£cs_  were  in 
the  fame  fituation  with  thofe  of  the  Britons  in  the  fe- 
yenth  century  ;  unconnefted  with  the  churches  of  Rome 
and  England,  they  perfevered  in  their  ancient  ufages 
with  the  greatell  conftancy.  Adamnan  abbot  of  lona 
having  been  fent  ambaflador  to  Alfred  king  of  Northum- 
berland, about  the  end  of  this  century,  was  converted 
to  the  Catholic  Eafter,  and  after  his  return  laboured 
with  much  earneftnefs,  and  fome  fuccefs,  to  convert 
liis  countrymen  (80), 
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Jiifiory  of  Religion    in  Great  Britain^  from  A.  D.    700 
to  Al  D.  800. 

TT 

X  HE  peace   of  the  church  of  England  was  again     Cent. 
difturbed  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  by  the     ^  i^l- 
famous  Wilfred,  ejected  biihop  of  York.     This  turbu-  -^^^^^^^ 
lent  prelate  was  far  from  being  contented  with  the  fee  ry  of  Wih 

(77)  Vide  Bed.  paflim.  (78)  Id.  ibid. 

(79)  Bed.  1.  5.  c.  16,  (80)  id.  ibid. 
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Cent.  of  Leicefter  beflowed  upon  him  by  the  king  of  Mercia, 
Tllf.  ijut  made  unwearied  efrorts  to  recover  his  former  high 
^"'^"^s/"'^  ftation  and  great  pofleffions  in  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
^*"^  J  ^"''"berland;  which  ftill  more  inflamed  the  refentment  of 
king  Alfred.  This  prince,  with  Brithwald  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  affembled  a  fynod  of  Englifh  bifliops  and 
clergy  A.  D.  701  j  to  which  they  invited  Wilfred,  re- 
folving  to  prevail  upon  him,  either  by  perfuafions  or 
threats,  to  retire  into  a  private  ftation.  He  appeared 
before  the  fynod  ;  but  treated  ail  their  perfuafions  and 
threats  with  equal  fcorn  •,  upon  which  he  was  deprived 
of  all  his  preferments,  except  the  abbey  of  Rippon,  which 
was  left  him  for  a  retreat.  Wilfred  protefted  againft 
this  fentence,  and  appealed  to  the  pope  j  which  fo  in- 
cenfed  king  Alfred  againft  him,  that  he  would  have 
commanded  his  guards  to  cut  him  in  pieces,  if  the  bi- 
ifliops  had  not  interpofed  ( i ).  Thefe  prelates,  however, 
w^erre  i^o  much  difpieafed  with  the  refra6lory  behaviour 
of  Wilfred,  that  they  infticled  upon,  him  the  higheft  cen- 
fijres  of  the  church  ;  and  both  he  and  his  followers  were 
held  in  fach  execration,  that  if  any  of  them  made  the 
fign  of  the  crofs  on  the  difiies  upon  a  table  (a  ceremony 
then  ufed  before  meat),  they  were  immediately  thrown 
to  the  dogs  (2).  The  condemned  excommunicated  pre- 
late departed  from  Onefterfield,  where  the  fynod  was 
held,  into  Mercia,  in  order  to  difcover  what  impreflion 
thefe  proceedings  had  made  on  the  mind  of  king  Ethel- 
red,  xkfter  complaining  to  that  prince  of  the  injuftice 
Vv^^ich  had  been  done  him,  he  earneftly  requelled  to 
know,  whether  or  net  he  defigned  to  deprive  him  of 
the  revenues  of  the  bilhopric  and  monafteries  which  he 
had  given  him  in  his  dominions  ?  To  which  he  received 
this  favourable  anfwer.  That  he  would  not  deprive  him 
of  thefe  revenues  until  the  final  fentence  of  the  pope  was 
known  (3).  Encouraged  by  this  alfurance,  he  fet  out 
on  his  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  A.  D.  702 ; 
and  failing  upon  his  knees,  prefented  his  petition  to  the 
pope ;  addrcfled,  "To  the  Apoftolic  Lord,  the  thrice- 
"  blefied  and  univerfal  bifliop,  pope  John  -"  and  couch- 
ed in  the  mcft  flattering  and  artful  terms.  Wi]fred  was 
very   graciouily   received,  and   lodged    and  entertained, 

(s)  Spelm.  Conci'.  t.  i,  p.  202.      Eddii  Yita  Wilfredi,  p.   76. 
c.  46.  (2)  Id.c.  47. 

■,:.)  F.do.ii  Vila  Wilfred},  p.  76,0,47, 

with 
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with  all  his  followers,  at  the  public  expence.  The  arch- 
bifhop  had  alfo  fent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  defend  the 
fentence  of  the  fynod,  who  were  not  received  with  equal 
favour.  Thefe  deputies  accufed  Wilfred  of  refufnig  to 
fubfcribe  the  canons  of  the  two  fynods  of  Hartford  and 
Hatfield ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  was  wiHing  to 
fubfcribe  the  canons  of  thofe  fynods,  as  far  as  they 
were  agreeable  to  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  the  will  of  the  pope.  The  deputies  accufed  him 
further  of  being  guilty  of  refufi ng  to  fubmit  to  the  fen- 
tence of  his  metropolitan  and  his  biihops  in  the  fynod  of 
Onefterfield,  and  of  appealing  to  a  foreign  judge,  which 
by  the  laws  of  England  was  a  capital  crime.  But  though 
this  was  a  crime  in  England,  it  appeared  a  moft  merito- 
rious aft  at  Rome.  After  both  parties  had  pleaded 
their  caufe  at  full  length,  and  the  pope  had  taken  fome 
time  to  confider  of  it,  with  a  council  Y/hich  was  then 
fitting,  a  day  was  appointed  for  pronouncing  fentence. 
When  that  day  arrived,  the  pope  appeared  in  great  ftate^ 
fun'ounded  by  the  council  of  bifhops ;  and  both  parties 
being  prefent,  pronounced  his  fentence ;  "reverfmg  that 
of  the  fynod  of  Onefterfield,  and  declaring  Wilfred  en- 
tirely innocent  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  With 
this  fentence,  Wilfred  returned  in  triumph  into  England, 
was  reconciled  to  Brightwald  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  kindly  received  by  Ethelred  king  of  Mercia.  But 
king  Alfred,  and  his  immediate  fucceflbr  Eadwulfj  treat- 
ed the  papal  fentence  with  contempt,  and  would  not 
permit  Wilfred  to  enter  their  dominions  (4). 

Though  Wilfred  had  been  thus  repulfed  by  thefe  two  Hiftory  of 
kings  of  Northumberland,  he  never  relinquilhed  his  pre=  J^^J^"^^?" 
tenfions  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  his  hopes  of  making  thefe  * 
pretenfions  good  began  to  revive  on  the  acceiTion  of  Ofred,, 
a  child  of  eight  years  of  age,  to  that  throne,  A=  D/704. 
By  his  intereft  with  the  archbifhop,  and  with    Berecht- 
,fred,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  aiFalrs  in  the  king- 
dom of  Northumberland, '  he   procured  a  council  to  be 
called  in  the  north,  for    the   final   determination   of  all 
thofe  difputes,  which  had   fubfifted    almofl  forty  years, 
-and  had  occafioned  infinite  trouble  to  himfelf  and  to  his 
country.     This  council,  which  was  very  numerous,  was 
held  in  the  open  air  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nidd  in 

(4)  Eddii  Vita  Wilfredi,  c,  45~<S. 

Yorkfhire, 
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Cent.  Yorkfhire,  A.  D.  705:.  Archbifhop  BrIgKtwald,  wlio 
■VIII,  prefided  in  it,  laid  before  the  council  a  copy  of  the  pope's 
V'^v***'  fentence  in  favour  of  Wilfred,  with  his  letter  to  the 
late  king  Alfred,  requiring  the  reflitution  of  his  dignities 
and  pofTeiTions  in  Northumberland,  with  which  that 
prince  had  not  complied  5  and  alked  the  members  of  the 
council,  what  they  thought  was  moft  proper  to  be  done 
for  terminating  thefe  long  and  fatal  difputes  ?  The 
'bifiiops  at  firfl  difcovered  no  difpofition  to  comply  with 
the  pope's  fentence ;  who,  they  faid,  had  no  right  to 
reverfj  the  fentence  of  an  Englifli  fynod,  or  to  lay  any 
comm.ands  on  an  Englifli  king.  But  at  length,  by  the- 
intreaties  of  Brightwald,  Berechtfred,  ^^Ifleda  abbefs  of 
Whitby,  and  others,  this  tedious  affair  was  compromifed 
in  this  manner :  John  of  Beverly,  bifhop  of  Hexham^ 
was  tranllated  to  York,  which  was  then  vacant ;  and  the 
bilhopric  of  Hexham,  with  the  abbey  of  Rippon,  were 
bellowed  on  Wilfred  ;  with  which  he  remained  content- 
ed. This  famous  prelate  furvived  that  decifion  only 
about  four  years ;  and  dying  A.  D.  709,  at  his  monaflery 
of  Oundle  at  Nottinghamfhire,  he  was  buried  with  great 
funeral  pomp  at  his  abbey  of  Rippon  in  Yorkfliire  (5). 
Wilfred  was  certainly  one  of  the  mofh  extraordinary 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  was  graceful  in  his  perfon,  engaging  in  his  man- 
ners, learned,  eloquent,  and  regular  in  his  condudt, 
which  gained  him  many  powerful  friends ',  but  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  ambitious,  refllefs,  and  inilexible, 
which  raifed  him  up  no  lefs  powerful  enemies,  and  in- 
volved both  himfelf  and  his  country  in  perpetual  broils. 
iSeveral  The  humour  of  making  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  and  of 

kings  be-  i-etiring  into  monaileries,  ilill  increafing,  Coinred  king  of 
fSiCMik?,  Mercia  laid  down  his  fceptre,  and  took  up  the  pilgrim's 
ftaiT,  A.  D.  709,  and  travelled  to  Rome,  accompanied 
by  Offii,  a  young  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Eaft- 
Saxons,  where  they  both  became  monks  (6).  Not  long 
after,  Ina,  the  victorious  king  of  the  Weft-Saxons, 
imitated  their  example,  and  ended  his  life  in  a  cloifter 
at  Rome,  where  he  founded  a  houfe  for  the  enter- 
tainm.ent  of  Englifli  pilgrims  and  the  education  of 
Englifli  youth  (7).     This  prince,  ajid  his  cotemporary 

(5)  Eddii  Vira  Wilfredi,  c.  58—65,  (6)  Bed.  1.  5.  c.  19. 

(7)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  5J. 

Withred 
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Withred  king  of  Kent,  were  great  friends  to  the  clergy,     Cem. 
and  made  feveral  laws  for  the  fecurity  of  their  perfons,     ^^^H- 
privileges,  and  revenues  (8).  ^        ^  StltTTf 

The  churches  of  the  feveral  Englifh  kingdoms  enjoyed  the  church 
fo  much  internal  peace  for  many  years  after  the  death  of  of  Eng- 
Wilfred,  that  they  furnifh  few  materials,  of  importance  'f'^'j,^,'"  • 
for   their   ecclefiaftical    hiftory ;    which  for  a  long  time  ^Vthe  vg- 
confifts  of  little  more  than  the  names    and  fuccelTion  of  uerable 
bifhops  in  the  feveral  fees  ;  with  which  it  would  be  im-  Bsae, 
proper  to  fwell  this  work.     When  the  venerable  hiilorian 
Bede  concludes  his  excellent  hiftory  of  the  church   of 
England  A.  D.    731,  he  acquaints  us,  that  it  was  then 
governed  by  fixteen  bifhops,  who  had  _  their  feats  at  the        ^^ 
following   places :  —Canterbury,     Rochefter,     London^ 
Dunwich,  Helmham,  Winchefter,  Sherburn,  Litchfield, 
Leicefler,    Hereford,    Worcefter,     Sydnacefber,-    York, 
Holy  IQand,  Hexham,  andWithern  (9).     There  was  no 
bifhop  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Suflex  at  this  time ;  buC 
Sigelm  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Selfey   a  few  years  af- 
ter  ;  which  made  the  number  of  bifhops  in  England,   be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  feyenteen  (10). 

iTpon  the   death   of  Wilfred,    the  fecond  biihop  of  Egbert 
York,  A.  D.  731,  Egbert,  brother  to  Eadbert  king  of  archbifhop 
Northumberland,  was  advanced  to  that  fee.     This  pre-  °^  Yorii. 
late,  by  his  royal  birth   and   great  merit,  recovered   the 
dignity  of  a  metropolitan,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
Paulinus  the  flrft  bifhop  of  York,    and   obtained  a  pall 
from  Rome  as  a  badge  of  that  dignity  (11). 

Nothelmus   archbifhop    of  Canterbury   dying    A.  D.  Letter  of 
740,  Cuthbert  bifhop  of  Hereford  was  tranllated  to  'that  Boniface 
fee      An  intimate  friendfnip  had  long  fubufted  between  of^Mentz 
Cuthbert  and  his   countryman   Winfred,    who    had   af-toCuth-' 
fumed  the  name  of  Boniface,  and  was  become  archbifhop  t^ert^ 
of  Mentz.     As  foon  as  Boniface  received  the   news  o^f  archbilliop 
the  aavancement  or  iiis  inend  to  the  prnnacy  01    Eung-  bury» 
land,  he  v/rote  him  a  very  long  letter ;  in  which,  after 
many  profeffions  of  efheem  ^nd  friendfhip,  and  moft  ve- 
hement exhortations  to  the    faithful  difcharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  his   high    office,  he  points  out  feveral  things   in 
the  llate  of  the  church  of  England  which  rec^uired  refor- 

(8)  Soelm.  Concii.  t.  1,  p,  ^82— 199, 

<9)  2ed.  Hid.  EccM.  1.5,  c.  23, 

(10)  Godwin  de  Prasful.  p.  548.  (11)  Id.  t.  2,  p.  14. 
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Cent,  matioii ;  particularly  the  gaudy  drefs  and  intemperate 
\1II.  ijyj.g  Qf  -}jg  clergy;  the  facrilege  of  great  men,  in  feiz- 
^""^"^/-"^  ing  the  government  of  monaileries,  and  obliging  the 
monks  to  perform  the  moft  fervile  work  in  building  their 
caftles,  &c.  j  a  thing  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Chriilian  world.  He  exhorts  him  alfo  to  put  a  ftop  to 
the  nuns,  and  other  good  ladies  of  England,  leaving  their  '| 
country,  and  going  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome  ;  becaufe 
they  were  generally  debauched  before  they  returned,  and 
many  of  them  became  common  proftitutes  in  the  cities 
of  France  and  Italy.  To  remedy  all  thefe  evils,  he  ad- 
vifes  him  to  call  a  council;  and  for  his  dire6lion  fends 
him  a  copy  of  the  canons  of  a  fynod,  which  had  been 
lately  held  at  Mentz,  in  which  he  had  prefidcd  in  quali- 
ty of  the  pope's  legate.  For  as  Boniface  had  received  his 
preferment  in  the  church  by  the  favour  of  the  pope,  he 
was  a  zealous  advocate  for  his  fupremacy,  and  had  con- 
tributed very  much  to  bring  the  churches  of  Germany  un- 
der the  obedience  of  the  fee  of  Rome  •,  and  feems  to  wifh 
that  his  friend  Cuthbert  would  acl  the  fame  part  in  Eng- 
land (12). 
Council  of  This  letter,  it  is  probable,  engaged  Cuthbert  to  affem- 
Clove-  ble  a  council  of  the  bifliops  and  chief  clergy  of  his  pro- 
■fhoos.  vince,  which  m,et  at  Clovefhoos,  or  ClyiF,  in  Kent, 
A.  D.  747.  Edelbald  king  of  Mercia,  with  all  the 
great  men  of  his  court,  Cuthbert  archbiihop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  eleven  bifhops  of  his  province,  together  with 
many  abbots,  abbefles,  and  other  clergy,  were  prefent 
at  this  council  •,  in  which  no  fewer  than  thirty  canons 
were  made  for  the  reformation  of  the  lives  of  the 
clergy  of  all  ranks,  and  the  regulation  of  all  the  af- 
fairs^ of  the  church  of  England.  The  canons  of  this 
council,  which  were  for  the  moft  part  taken  from  thofe 
of  the  council  of  Mentz,  tranfmitted  by  Boniface,  con- 
tain many  wife  and  judicious  regulations,  confidering  the 
age  in  which  they  were  made.  It  is,  however,  very 
worthy  of  our  attention,  that  the  council  of  Cloveflioos 
made  a  very  important  alteration  in  the  canon  concern- 
ing the  unity  of  the  church.  The  canon  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Mentz  on  this  fubj eel  runs  thus: — "  We  have 
"  ? screed  in  our  fynod  in  the  confeflion  of  the  catholic 
<fr  iaith,  and  agreed  to  continue  in-  unity  and  fubjeftion 
"  to  the  church  of  Rome  •,  and  defire  to  be  fubjeft  to 
"  St.  Peter  and  his  vicar,  to  the  end  of  our  lives, 
"  that   we  may  be  efteemed   members   of  that  church 

(12)  Spfclm.  Concil.  t.  i,  p..  237. 
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«  committed  to  St.  Peter's  care  (13)."  But  the  canon  Cent, 
♦of  the  council  of  Cloveflioos  was  couched  in  the  follow-  "^IH. 
ing  general  terms,  without  fo  much  as  mentioning  the 
church  or  bifliop  of  Rome  :  "  That  fmcere  love  and 
*<  Chriftian  unity  and  aiFeftion  ought  to  be  amongft  all 
*'  the  clergy  in  the  world,  in  deed  and  judgment  (with- 
*'  out  flattery  of  any  one's  perfon),  as  the  fervants  of  one 
<«  Lord,  and  fellow-labourers  in  the  fame  gofpel :  fo  that 
'«  however  feparated  by  the  diftance  of  place,  they  may 
"  notwithftanding  be  united  in  the  fame  judgment, 
f^  and  ferve  God  in  one  fpuit,  in  the  fame  faith,  hope, 
*'  and  charity  ;  daily  praying  for  each  other,  that  every 
<*  one  may  faithfully  perfevere  to  the  end,  in  the  dif- 
<«  charge  of  his  holy  funftion  (14)."  This  remarkable 
caution  in  the  language  of  this  canon,  is  a  fufficient 
proof,  that  the  clergy  of  England  v/ere  not  as  yet  dif- 
pofed  to  bend  their  necks  to  the  intolerable  and  ignomi- 
nious yoke  of  Rome.  So  careful  were  they  in  this  coun- 
cil to  guard  againft  the  incroachments  of  the  pope  on  the 
independency  of  the  church  of  England,  that  applicati- 
ons to  Rome  for  advice  m  difficult  cafes,  were  dilcou- 
raged  by  the  twenty-fifth  cannon,  and  biiliops  dire£ted 
to  apply  only  to  their  metropolitan  in  a  provincial  fy- 
nod  (15).  Many  excellent  advices  are  given  to  the 
bifhops,  clergy,  and  people,  in  the  canons  of  this  coun- 
cil. Bifhops  are  directed  to  vlfic  all  parts  of  their  dio- 
cefes  once  every  year,  for  preaching  and  performing  the 
other  duties  of  their  facred  funclion  ; — to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  the  conduct  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  ftill, 
for  the  moft  part,  lived  in  mon  arteries  ; — and  to  be  very 
careful  in  examining  into  the  morals  and  learning  of 
thofe  whom  they  admitted  into  holy  orders.  Abbots  are 
commanded  to  take  care  that  the  clergy,  in  their  re- 
fpe£tive  houfes,  fiiould  be  ftudious,  fober,  and  decent 
in  their  drefs  and  deportment.  The  clergy  are  injoined 
to  be  diligent  in  vifiting,  preaching,  and  baptizing;  to 
learn  to  conftrue  in  their  own  language  the  creed  and 
Lord's  prayer,  and  the  words  ufed  in  the  celebration 
of  mafs,  and  in  tiie  office  of  baptifm..  The  people  are 
exhorted, — to  get  the  creed  and  Lord's  prayer  by  heart, — 
to  the  religious  obfervaticn  of  the  Lord's  day,— to  fre- 
quent communion,  to  confelTion,  failing,  and  almfgiv- 

(13)  Labb.Concil.t.  6.  col.  1544.     (14)  Spel.  Concil.  t.  i.  p  246. 
Us)  Id.  ibid. 
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Cent.  i'ng.  Several  very  fmgular  directions  are  given  in  the 
\1II.  twenty-feventh  canon,  to  the  common  people  who  did^ 
^"^'Tyr^^  not  underfland  Latin,  about  the  manner  of  their  joining 
in  the  public  prayers  and  /ongs  of  the  church,  which 
were  all  in  that  language  :  in  particular,  they  are  allow- 
ed to  affix  any  meaning  to  tlie  words  they  pleafed  in 
their  own  minds,  and  to  pray  in  tl:^ir  hearts  for  any 
thing  they  wanted,  no  matter  how  foreign  to  the  real 
fenfe  of  the  public  prayers  (i6).  A  curious  falvo  for 
the  abfurd  praftice  of  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue  ! 
This  canon  alfo  contains  the  following  fhort  form  of 
prayer  for  the  dead :  "  Lord,  according  to  the  greatnefs' 
"  of  thy  mercy,  grant  reft  to  his  foul,  and  for  thy  infi- 
'*  nite  pity  vouchfafe  to  him  the  joys  of  eternal  light 
*'  with  thy  faints."  About  this  time,  fome  great  menj' 
who  were  not  very  fond  of  going  through  the  faftings  and 
prayers  injoined  them  by  their  confeflbrs,  propofed  to 
hire  poor  people  to  faft  and  pray  in  their  ftead.  This 
was  certainly  a  very  lucky  thought ;  but  it  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  this  coun- 
cil. 
%arrels  Cuthbert  ^rchbifliop  of  Canterbury  died  A.  D.^ 
about  the  >j7^3;  ^1]  |-^jg  predecefibrs  had  been  interred  by 
?he  ^a^h"-  ^^"^^  monks  of  St.  Auguftin,  in  their  monaftery,  with- 
biiT.ops.  out  the  walls  of  Canterbury,  who  now  confidered  the 
corpfes  of  their  departed  prelates  as  a  kind  of  perquiiite 
to  which  they  had  a  right.  Cuthbert,  for  what  reafon 
we  know  not,  form.ed  the  defign  of  depriving  them  of 
his  remains  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  obtained  a  formal  per- 
miflion  from  Eadbert  king  of  Kent,  to  be  buried  in  his 
own  cathedral.  When  he  found  his  end  approching,  he 
directed  his  domeftics  to  put  his  body  into  the  grave  as 
foon  as  he  expired,  and  before  they  publifhed  his  death  j' 
■^hich  thev  accordingly  performed.  When  the  monks  of 
St.  Auguftinj  on  hearing  of  the  archbifhop's  death,  cam^ 
in  fQlemn  proceiTion  to  take  pofleilion  of  his  remains, 
they  were  told,  that  he  was  ah'eady  buried*,  at  which 
thev  were  fo  provoked,  that  they  called  him  a  rogue,  a 
fox,  a  viper,  and  all  the  opprobrious  names  rhey  could 
invent  (17)-  Bregwin,  who  was  a  native  of  Saxonyjf' 
but  educated  in  England,  was  placed  in  the  archiepifco^ 


(16)  SpeL  Concil.  t.  t.  p.  246, 

V!7)  Godwin  d^  Praeiul.,Ang.  ^  65, 
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pal  chair,  when  it  had  been  about  a  year  vacant;  and  he 
filled  it  only  three  years,  dying  Auguft  24,  A.  D.  762. 
By  his  own  direction,  he  was  buried  in  the  fame  place, 
and  in  the  fame  precipitate  manner  with  his  predeceilbr. 
When  Lambert  abbot  of  St.  Auguftin's  came  with  a  body 
of  armed  men  to  feize  the  body  of  the  archbiihop  as  his 
lawful  property,  and  found  himfelf  anticipated  a  fecond 
time,  he  took  the  matter  in  a  very  ferious  light,  and  made 
a  folemn  appeal  to  the  pope,  to  interpofe  his  authority 
for  preventing  fuch  clandeftine  funerals  for  the  future. 
This  mighty  buftle  about  the  lifelefs  bodies  of  thefe  pre- 
lates may  appear  to  us  ridiculous  j  but  the  monks  of  St. 
Auguilin  knew  very  well  what  they  were  about,  and  how 
much  it  redounded  to  the  reputation  and  intereft  of  their 
fociety  to  be  in  poiTeifion  of  the  remains  of  thofe  primates, 
in  that  fuperftitious  age,  when  relics  were  the  moft  valu- 
able treasures.     The   canons  of  Chriit's    church,  v/ho 
had  tlie  privilege  of  chufing  the  archbifhop,  and  had  been 
concerned  in  fmuggling  their   two  late  ones  into  their 
graves,  were  fo  much  alarmed  at  Lambert's  appeal  to  the 
pope  againft  them,  that,  in  order  to  mitigate  his  zeal  in 
the  caufe  of  their  rivals,  they  chofe  him  to  fill  the  vacant 
chair.     This  artful  conduft  had  its  defired  effect :  Lam- 
bert was  appeafed,  and  defifted  from  profecuting  his  ap- 
peal (18). 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  feveral  great  The  po  p6 
and  fudden  revolutions  happened  in  Italy,  and  in  the  flate  ohtains  a 
of  the  church  of  Rome,   v/hich  in  their  confequences  feffioif^of 
very  much  affe£ledall  the  Chriftian  world.     Though  the  power  and 
emperors  of  the  eaft,    who  refided  at  Conftantinople,  terdtories. 
were  nominal  fovereigns  of  Rome  and  Italy ;  the    dif- 
tance  of  their  fituation,  and  other  circumftances,  ren- 
dered their  authority  feeble  and  precarious.     When  the 
emperor  Leo  Ifaurus  publiflied  his  famous  edi£t,  A.  D. 
730,  againft  the  ufe  and  worfhip  of  images,  command- 
ing them  to  be  removed  out  of  churches,  the  bifhops  of 
Rome  oppofed  the  execution  of  that  edi^t  with  great  ve- 
hemence, and  encouraged  the  chief  cities  of  Italy  to  fhake 
off  all  fubjeftion  to  the  emperors  of  the  Eaft.     But  they 
were  foon  puniihed  for  this  revolt  by  Aftulphus  king  of 
Lombardy,  who  over-run  the  greateft  part  of  Italy,  and 
V  threatened  the  deftrudlion  of  the  church  of  Rome.     In 

(iB)  Godwin  de  Prseful.  Ang.  p.  6$, 
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Cent,     this  extremity,  Stephen  II.  who  was  then  pope,  A.  D. 
VIII.      ^^2,  earneilly  implored  the  protection  of  Pepin  king  of 
^■^''''^rr^  France  ;  who  marching  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
into  Italy,  A.   D.   753,  defeated  Ailulphus,  and  reco- 
vered all  the  countries  which  he  had  conquered.     But 
inftead  of  reftoring  thofe  countries  to  the  emperors  of 
the  Eaft,  their  ancient  fovereigns,  he  bellowed  the  city 
and  territories  of  Rome,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and 
feveral  ether  cities,  on  the  pope  ;  which  raifed  him  from 
the  very  brink  of  ruin  to  be  a  powerful   temporal  prince, 
and  enabled   him   and  his  fucceifors  to    profecute  their 
claims  to    fpiritual  dominion    over  the  Chriftian  world 
with  great  fpirit  and  fuccefs  (19). 
Death  of        Egbert,  the  firfl;  Engl ifh  archbifhop   of  York,  one  of 
Kgbtrt        ^\^Q  \)q{\^  and  mod  learned  prelates  of  his  age,  after  having 
'^' k  ^  governed  that  fee   with  great  dignity    about  thirty-fix 
years,  died  A.  D.  767  *,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Adelbert, 
who  makes  no  diftinguifned  figure  in  hiflory  (20). 
Litchfield    .,    While  Lambert  filled  the  archiepifcopal  chair  of  Can- 
rnade  the    ^e^-bury,  a  confiderable  revolution  happened  in  the  go- 
arch-  vevnment    of  the    church    of  England.      OfFa    king    of 
bifhop.        Mercia,  who  was  by  far  the  mofh  powerful  prince  of  the 
heptarchy,  thuiking  it  inconvenient  and  diflionourable 
for  the  biihops   of  his  kingdom  to  be  fubjecb  to  the  me- 
tropolitical  authority  of  the   archbifliops  of  Canterbury, 
refolved  to  ereft  tlie  fee   of  Litchfield,  his  capital,  into 
an  archbilliopric.     Lambert  oppofed  the   execution  of 
this  defign  as  much  as  poiTible  ;  but  Ofra's  fuperior  power 
and  wealth  at  length  prevailed,  and  Hegbert  bifhop  of 
Litchfield    was   declared    an    archbifhop    by   the    pope, 
A.  D.  787  •,  and  the  fees  of  "Worceiler,  Hereford,  Leicef- 
ter,  Sydiiaceller,  Helniham,  and  Dunwich,  difmember- 
ed  from  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  put  under  the 
jurifdiclion  of  the  new  archbifhop,     Hegbert  dying  foon 
after    bis  elevation,    was    fucceeded    by    Adulph,    who 
received  a  paJl,  the  diftinguifliing  badge  of  the  archie- 
.pifcopal  dignity,  from  pope  Adrian  I.  (21). 
Council  of      The   pope  about  this   time    fent   Gregory  bifliop   of 
Ciicuith.     Oflia,  and  Theophilact  bifliop  of  Todi,  as   his  legates 
into    England,    to    vifit    the    feveral    Engliih    churches. 
Thefe  legates  acquainted  the  pope,  by  a  letter.  That  they 

(19)   I nett's  Hift.  Eng].  Church,  c.   12, 
(2c)   Godwin  de  Prcslul.  Ang.  t.  a.  p.   15. 
(ai)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  i.  p.  429. 
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had  arrived  fafe  in  England^  and  waited  upon  Lambert  Cent. 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  executed  their  commif-  "VIII. 
fion ;  which  was,  probably,  to  obtain  his  confent  to  the 
difmembering  of  his  province  : — That  they  had  then  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  OiFa  king  of  Mercia  ;  who  receiv- 
ed them  with  great  joy,  and  very  much  approved  of  ail 
they  had  propofed : — ^That  becaufe  the  country  was  very 
extenfive,  in  order  to  do  their  bufinefs  with  the  greater 
expedition,  they  had  feparated  ;  Theophilaft  remaining 
in  Mercia,  to  attend  a  great  council  of  that  kingdom ;  while 
Gregory  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Ofwald  king  of  North- 
umberland J  who  alfo  called  a  council  of  the  nobility  and 
chief  clergy  of  his  kingdom  : — That  they,  the  legates,  had 
laid  the  regulations  or  canons  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  Rome  before  both  thefe  councils  ;  by  whom 
they  had  been  maturely  confidered,  and  univerfally  ap- 
proved, and  fubfcribed  by  the  kings  of  Mercia  and  North- 
umberland, with  all  the  chief  nobility,  biftiops,  and  clergy 
of  England.  The  Mercian  fynod  met  at  a  place  named 
Calcuith ;  which  is  the  reafon  that  thefe  regulations  are 
commonly  called  the  cations  of  the  council  of  Calcuith  i^l'^^^ 
Thefe  canons,  which  are  twenty  in  number,  contain  a 
kind  of  fyftem  of  the  ecclefiaftical  politics  of  thofe 
times,  in  which  we  may  difcern  the  clergy  beginning  to 
advance  feveral  new  claims,  fuch  as,  a  divine  right  to 
the  tenth  of  all  the  poffeffions  of  the  laity,  and  an 
exemption  from  being  tried  and  punilhed  by  the  civil 
magiilrates  (23).  To  fupport  this  lafh  claim,  feveral 
texts  of  fcripture  are  moft  fhamefully  mifinterpreted. 
The  legates,  after  their  arrival  in  England,  obferved  feve- 
ral peculiarities  which  they  difapproved,  and  therefore 
prohibited  in  thefe  canons  ;  fuch  as, — the  priefls  cele- 
brating mafs  without  fhoes  or  (lockings,  and  with  cha- 
lices made  of  horn ; — the  bifhops  fitting  on  the  bench 
Math  the  aldermen,  and  judging  in  civil  and  cri- 
minal caufes  5 — and  the  people  ftill  retaining  many  Pagan 
praftices,  as  forceries,  divinations,  &c.  (24).  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  in  this  council  of  Calcuith  that  Lambert 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  gave  his  confent  to  the  erection 
of  Litchfieid  into  an  archbifliopric  ;  but  if  this  was  true, 
it  appears,  that  his  pride  was  not  abated  by  this  great 
diminution  of  his  pov/erj  for  his  name  (lands  in  the 

(22)  Spelmaii  Concil.  t.   i.  p.  291.        (23)  Id.  canon  11.  i?* 
(24)  Id.  canon   10.  3. 

L  %  fubfcrip- 
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Cent.     fubTcription  of  the  canons  before  that  of  Offa  king  of 
"^'^I^-      Mercia. 
^■*'"*^'""*^       The  great  controverfy  about  the   ufe  of  images  in 
Contro-      churches,  and  the  degree  of  homage  that  was  to  be  paid 
about  the    to  them,  which  had  raged  with  incredible  violence  on 
■worfhip  of  the   contiiient  for  more  than  fixty  years,  began  to  be 
images.      agitated  in  -England  towards  the  end  of  this  century. 
Two  fucceeding  emperors  of  the  Eaft,  Leo  Ifaurus,  and 
his  fon  Conftantine  Copronimus,  exerted  all  their  power 
to  prevent  the  worfhip,  by  aboiiihing  the  ufe  of  images 
in  churches  ;  while  feveral  fucceeding  popes,  their  co- 
temporaries,  fupported  the  caufe  of  images  with  at  leafl 
equal  zeal.     In  the  Eafl,  the  influence  of  the  emperors 
at  length  prevailed ;  and  both  the  ufe  and  adoration  of 
images  were  condemned  by  a  council  of  three  hundred 
and    thirty-eight   bifnops,  at  .Gonftantinople,    A.    D. 
754  (25).       But   in   the   Wefl:,  the   authority   of   the 
bifliops  of  Rome  gained  the  afcendant.     Italy  revolted 
fronY  the    emperors,    images    were    retained,    and   too 
much  regarded,  not  to    fay  adored.     When  this  con- 
tifoverfy  feemed  to  be  at  an  end  in  the  Eaft,  and  images 
were  cafb  out  of  almofl  all  the  churches,  a  great  revolu- 
tion happened  at  the  death  of  the  emperor  Leo  IV.  by 
the  adminifcration  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  widow 
the  cmprefs  Irene,  in  the   minority  of  her  fon.     This 
fprincefs  (who  was  one  of  the  worii  of  women)  formed 
the  dcfign  of  refioring  the  ufe  and  worfliip  of  images  in 
the  Eaft  ;  which  ftie  cpmmunicated  to  pope  Adrian,  for 
his  advice  and  alTiftance.     "Vv^hen  all  matters  were  pro- 
perly prepared,  a  council  was  fummoned    to   meet   at 
Conftantinople,  A.  D.   7B6  -,  but  being  prevented  by  a 
tumult  from  fitting  in  that  city,  it  met  the  year  after  at 
Nice.     This  council  (v/iiich  conftfted  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  biftiops,  and  is  commonly  called  the  fecond 
:  -council  of  Nice)  reverfed  the  acts  of  the  late  council  of 

1  Conftantinopie  againft  images,  and  decreed  both  the  ufe 

I  and  adoration    of  them,  with  a  few  frivolous  diftinfti- 

.ons(26).  The  acls  of  this -couiicil  were  received  with 
great  joy  at  Rome,  z,nd  a  copy  of  them  lent  into 
France  :  where  they  did  not  meet  with  fo  favourable  a 
reception  j  for  though  the  churches  of  France  allowed 

(2?)  Lab.  Coun.  t.  6.  col.   1661. 
(26)  Du  Pin,  Ecclef.  aiit.  cent.  8, 

the 
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the  ufe,  they  prohibited  the  worfhip  of  images,  Math 
great  ilri6tnefs.  Charlemagne  king  of  France  put  thefe 
a£ls  into  the  hands  of  a  fele£i:  number  of  bifhops ;  who 
drew  up  an  elaborate  confutation  of  them,  in  four  books, 
which  were  pubhfhed  in  the  king^s  name,  and  are  com.- 
monly  C2.lled  the  Carol  we  books  [2"]).  Charlemagne  fent 
a  copy  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice  to  his  friend 
and  ally  Ofra  king  of  Mercia,  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Englifh  biihops  j  by  whom  they  were  condemned,  <f  as 
^'  containing  many  things  contrary  to  the  true  catholic 
<'  faith,  efpecially  the  worfliip  of  images,  which  the 
♦<  catholic  church  utterly  detefted  and  abhorred  (28)." 
The  Englifh  bifhops  employed  their  learned  countryman 
Alcuinus  to  write  againfk  this  council ;  and  tranfmitted 
his  book,  with  their  own  opinion,  to  the  king  of 
France  (29).  From  this  detail,  it  is  fufhciently  evident, 
that  though  im.ages  and  pi6lures  had  long  been  ufed  in 
the  churches  of  France  and  England,  as  ornaments,  and 
helps  to  memory,  thefe  churches,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  were  not  arrived  at  that  degree  of  folly 
and  impiety  as  to  pay  them  any  kind  of  worfhip. 

The  fale  of  relics  was  now  become,  a  gainful  trade  to  ^^\^  ^^ 
the  clergy,  and  efpecially  to  the  monks,  who  were  fortu-  ^^  ^^^* 
nate  in  mxaking  daily  difcoveries  of  the  precious  remains 
of  fome  departed  faint ;  which  they  foon  converted  into 
gold  and  fiiver.     In  this  traffic  they  had  all  the  oppor- 
tunities they  could  defire  of  impofing  counterfeit  wares 
upon  their  cuftpmers,  as  it  v/as  no  eafy  matter  for  the 
laity  to  diftinguifh  the  great  toe  of  a  faint  from  that  of 
a  fmner,  after  it  had  been  fome  centuries  in  the  grave. 
The  place  where  the  body  of  St.  Aiban,  the  protom.artyr 
of  Britain,  lay^  is  fa,id  to  have  been  difcovere<l  to  Offa 
king  of  Mercia,  in  a  vifion,  A.  D.  794 ;  and  was  taken 
up  with  much  ceremony  in  the  prefence  of  three  bifhops, 
and  an  infinite  multitude  of  people  of  all   ranks,  and-  ' 
lodged  in  a  rich  fhrine,  adorned  v/ith  gold  and  precious 
flone-s.     To  do  the  greater '  honour  to  the  memory  of 
the  holy  msirtyr-,  Ofe  built  a  ftately  monaftery  at  the, 
place  where  his  body  was  found,  which  he  called  by  his- 
name,  5f.  Albajt^Sy  and  in  which  he  depofited  his  remains, 
enriching  it  with  many  lands  and  privileges  (30). 

(27)  Du  Pin,  Ecclef.  Hifi.  cent.  8, 

(28)  M.Weftmin>er,  ad  an.  793.  (29)  Id.  ibid. 
($0^  M.  Paris  Vita  Offe,  p.  26.     W.  Malaif.  I.  i.  c.  4'.' 

Offa, 
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Cent.  Offa,  who  had  been  guilty  of  fome  very  horrid  crimes, 

^'^I-     became  more    and  more  fuperftitious  as  he  advanced  in 
^^•^"y^^  years,  and  at  length  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he 
.  Squandered  away  a  great  deal  of  money,  to  procure  the 

Rome.       pardon  of  his  fms.     In  particular,  he    made    a  grant  of 
three    hundred  and  fixty-five  mancufles,  being  one  man- 
cus  for   each  day  in  the  year,  to   be  difpofed  of  by  the 
pope  to  certain   charitable  and   pious    ufes   (3i).     This 
grant  was  afterwards  converted  into  an  annual  tax  upon 
the  Englifh  nation,  and  demanded  in  the  mod  imperious 
manner  as  a  lawful  tribute,  and  mark   of  fubjeclion  of 
the  kingdom  of  England  to  the  church  of  Rome  (32). 
The  fee  of      The  fee   of  Litchfield  did  not  very  long  enjoy  the  ho- 
Litchfield  nour  of   being    an  archbifl-iopric.     For  king    Oifa  dying 
hs  forme^  ^^^^^-  after   his  return  from  Rome,  A.  D.   796,  and  his 
flate.  fon  Egfred  in  lefs   than  a  year  after,  Kenulph,  who  fuc- 

ceeded  this  lait  prince,  was  prevailed  upon  to  reftore 
things  to  their  former  flate.  Some  pretend,  that  he  was 
brought  to  form  this  refolution  by  the  addrefs  of  Athelard 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  of  ^s;reat  abilities  ;  but 
others  im.agine,  v/ith  greater  probability,  that  he  v/as 
chiefly  influenced  by  political  confiderations ;  and  that 
he  did  this  great  favour  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  in  or- 
der to  gain  the  aifeftions  of  the  people  of  Kent,  who 
had  lately  become  his  tributaries  (33).  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  fufhciently  evident,  that  king  Kenulph, 
with  the  confent  of  the  pope,  reduced  Adulphus  arch- 
bifhop  of  Litchfield  to  the  ftate  of  a  private  bifhop,  and 
put  him,  and  all  the  other  bifhops  of  his  kingdom, 
again  under  the  metropolitical  authority  of  the  fee  of 
Canterbury ;  though  Adulphus  was  indulged  in  the 
empty  honour  of  wearing  the  pall  of  an  archbifhop  as 
long  as  he  lived. 
General  Ignorance   and   fuperftition    increafed  greatly   in  the 

fhte  of  re-  church  of  England,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Chrif- 
Britalr'^in  ^^^^  world,  in  the  courfe  of  the  eighth  century.  Pil- 
this  centu-  grimages  to  Rome  became  far  more  frequent,  and  were 
'■y*  attended  with  worfe  effects  than  formerly  ; — the  rage  of 

retiring   into    monafteries  became    more  violent  in  per- 
fons  of  all  ranks,  to  the   ruin  of  military  difcipline,  and 

(31)  Anglia  Sacra,  1.  i.  p.  460. 

(32)  Hen.  Hunt,  1.  4.     R.  Hoveden,  pars  prior.  Inett's  Church 
Hiflorv.  c   13- 

(33)  Godwin  de  Praefuk  Angliae,  p.  67.  Inett's  Church  Hill.  c.  14. 

of 
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of  every  ufeful  art; — the  clergy  became  more  knavlfh  Cenr. 
and  rapacious,  and  the  laity  more  abje£i:  and  ftupid,  "VIH. 
than  in  any  former  period.  Of  this  the  trade  of  relics,  ' 
which  can  never  be  carried  on  but  between  knaves  and 
fools,  is  a  fufficient  evidence.  The  number  of  ho- 
lidays, and  of  chiidifh  and  trifling  ceremonies,  which 
are  equally  pernicious  to  honeft  induftry  and  rational 
religion,  were  very  much  increafed  in  the  courfe  of  this 
dark  age.  As  the  Britons,  Scots,  and  Picls,  had  little 
or  no  intercourfe  with  Rome  in  this  period,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  fuperftition  had  not  made  fuch  rapid  pro- 
grefs  amongft  them  as  amongft  the'Engiiih.  But  we 
know  fo  little  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  thefe  three 
nations  in  this  century,  that  we  can  produce  nothing  of 
certainty  and  importance  on  that  fubje£t,  unlefs  the  con^ 
verfion  of  the  Scots  and  Picls  to  the  Roman  rule  in  cele- 
brating Eafter,  which  happened  in  this  century,  can  be 
called  important. 


SECTION    IV. 

The  hiflory    of  religion  in  Great  Britain j  from  A.  D.  80Q, 
to  A.  D.  900. 


jnL 


THELARD  archbiPnop  of  Canterbury  took  a  jour-  Cg„j._  jx. 
-ney  to  Rome,  A.  D.  801,  to  obtain  the  formal  confent  ,    - 

of  the  pope  to  the  reunion  of  the  province  of  Litchfield  Archbi 
to  that  of  Canterbury.     He  met  with  a  very  favourable  ^J^?,^*"^*' 
reception,  and  eafily  obtained  every  thing  he  defired,  as  journey  to 
it  was  one  part  of  the  papal  policy   to  encourage  appli-  Rome, 
cations  to  Rome,  from    all  parts,  and   on  all  occafidns. 
The  pope,  to  fhew  how  highly  he  was  pleafed  with  Ke- 
nulph  king  of  Mercia  (who  had  wrote   him    a   very  re- 
fpe£lful  letter,  accompanied  with  a  prefent  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  manculTes),    and  with  the  archbifhop, 
who  had  paid  him    a  vifit,  fent  an  anfwer  to   the  king  j 
in  which  that  prince,  and  his  primate,  are  flattered  at  a 
ipoft  unconfcionable  rate,  and  loaded  with  the  moft  ex- 
travagant 
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Cent.  IX.  travagant  praifes.     He  calls  the  king  his  moft  dear,  mofl 

'**"   "       '  exceilent,  and  mofl    fweet   fon ;    and  tells  him  that  the 

archbiiliop  was  fuch  /an   admirable  prelate,    that  he  was 

able  to  bring  all  the  fouls  ni  his  province  from  the  very 

bottom  of  hell  into  the  port  of  heaven,  (i). 

«-«      M  ^f      Athelard;  after  his  return  from  Rome  v^ith  this  curious 

V^OUncil  or  r  i  m  /-m  n  Ts. 

Clove-       letter,  lummoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Cioveflioos,  A.  D: 
ihoos.         803  J  at  which  the  decree  of  the  pope,  for  reftoring  the 
fee  of  Canterbury  to   all  its  ancient  rights,  was  confirm- 
ed with  great  folemnity,  and    everlafting  damnation  de- 
nounced againfl  all  who  ihould  hereafter  attempt  to  tear 
the  coat  of  Chrift,'  i.  e.  to  divide  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury (2).     The  archbifhop  laid  another    decree   of  the 
pope's,  againft  admitting  laymen  to  the  government   of  - 
monafterif  s,  before    this  council ;  v/hich    was  alfo  con- 
iirm.ed,  and  fubfcribed  by  hira  and  his  twelve  fuffragans, 
with  fdveral  abbots  and' prefbyters  (3).     This  laft  decree 
was  defigned  to  put  a  flop  to  a  practice  which  had  long 
prevailed,  of  noblemen  having    the   government  of  the 
monafteries,  and  their  ladies  of  the  nunneries,  on    their 
eftates,  and  to  put  thofe  foundations   entirely  into  the 
hands  of  eccleiiaftics  /  by  which  a  great  accelTion,    both 
of  power  and  wealth,  accrued  to  the  church. 
Con"r*l  o        Athelard  did  not  long   furvive  the  reftoration  of  his 
Ceale-        fee  to  its  ancient  fplendour;  but  dying  A.  D.  807,  was 
hythe.        fucceeded  by  Wulfred,  who  had  been  a  monk  of  Chrift's 
church  in   Canterbury  (4).      This    prelate  convened   a 
^  council  of  all  the  bifhops,  and  many  of  the  abbots   and 

^  prefbyters  of  his  province,  at  Ceale-hythe,  July  27, 
A.  D.  816;  at  which  Kenulph  king  of  Mercia,  with 
the  great  men  of  his  kingdom,  were  prefent.  This 
council,  in  the  preamble  to  its  canons,  is  faid  to  have 
been  call,^d  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church ;  and  the  de- 
fign  of  it  is  faid  to  have  been,  that  the  prefidents  of  the: 
facred  order,  or  bifhops,  might  treat  with  the  abbots,., 
priefts,  and  deacons,  concerning  what  was  necefTary  and 
ufefu]  for  the  churches ;  which  feems  to  intimate,  that 
thefe  inferior  clergy  were   conftituent  members  of  this 

(i)  Spelman  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  322.  (2)  Id^  p<  324* 

(3)  Id.  ibid. 

(4)  Godwin  de  Prseful.    Angl.  p.  68. 

councii 
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council  (5).  The  canons  of  this  council  are  eleven  in  Cent.  IX. 
number ;  and  Ibme  of  them  contain  feveral  curious  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  ftate  of  religion  in  the  church  of 
England  at  this  time.  As  the  building  of  parochial 
churches  was  now  become  frequent,  the  fecond  canon 
prefcribes  the  manner  of  their  confecration,  which  is  to 
be  performed  only  by  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  who  is 
to  blefs  the  holy  water,  and  fprinkie  it  on  all  things  with 
his  own  hands,  according  to  the  dire£lions  in  the  book 
of  rites.  He  is  then  to  confecrate  the  eucharift,  and  to 
depolit  it,  together  with  the  relics,  in  the  repofitory 
provided  for  them.  If  no  relics  can  be  procured,  the 
confecrated  elements  may  be  fufficient,  becaufe  they  are 
the  body  and  blood  of  Chrifl.  Every  bifnop  in  confe- 
crating  a  church  is  commanded  to  have  the  picture  of, 
the  faint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated  painted  oa 
the  wall,  or  on  a  board  (6).  From  the  fourth  canon  it 
appears,  that  the  Engliih  bi(hops  at  tliis  time,  not  only 
enjoyed  their  epifcopal  jurifdiclion  over  all  the  monalle- 
ries  and  nunneries  in  their  diocefes  in  its  full  extent, 
but  had  alfo  authority  to  appoint  the  abbots  and  abbef- 
fesj  with  the  confent  of  the  members  of  thefe  focieties ; 
a  proof  that  all  the  exemptions  from  epifcopal  jurifdic- 
tion,  faid  to  have  been  procured  from  the  pope  by  fe- 
veral monafteries  before  this  time,  are  mere  forgeries. 
By  the  fifth  canon,  we  difcover,  that  the  members  of 
this  council  had  a  moil  violent  averfion  to  the  Scotcli. 
clergy ;  for  they  decree,  that  no  Scotfman  fnall  be  al- 
lowed to  baptize,  to  fay  mafs,  to  give  the  eucharifl  to 
the  people,  or  perform  any  part  of  the  facerdotal  office  4 
becaufe  (fays  the  canon)  it  is  not  known  by  whom  thefe 
Scotfmen  were  ordained,  or  whether  they  were  ordained- 
or  not,  fince  they  came  from  a  country  v/here  there  was  no 
metropolitan,  and  where  very  little  regard  was  paid  to  other 
orders.  By  the  iixth  canon,  the  decrees  of  former  councils 
which  have  been  figned  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  are  de- 
clared to  be  inviolable.  By  the  feventh,  bifhops  and  abbots 
are  difcharged  from  alienating  any  of  their  lands  for  more 
than  one  life,  except  it  be  to  preferve  themfelves  from  fa- 
mine, from  llavery,  or  from  the  depredations  of  the 
enemy,  by  which  is  meant  the  Danes,  who  about  this 
time   grievouily  infeiled  the   coafts    of  England,    and 

(5)  Spel.  Con.  t  I.  p.  328.  (6)  Id.  ibid. 

'  were 
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Cent.  IX.  were  peculiarly  terrible  to  the  clergy.  The  tenth  pre- 
^^"-s^^-tmf  fcribes  what  offices  are  to  be  performed  at  the  death  of 
a  biihop  for  the  repofe  of  his  foul,  viz.  that  the  tenth 
part  of  all  his  moveable  eiFefts,  both  without  and  within 
doors,  fhall  be  given  to  the  poor  j — that  all  his  Englifh 
Haves  fhall  be  fet  at  liberty ;— that  at  the  founding  of  the 
fignal  in  the  feveral  parifh  churches,  the  people  of  the 
parifh  fhall  repair  to  the  church,  and  there  fay  thirty 
pfalms  for  the  foul  of  the  deceafed  ; — that  every  biihop 
and  abbot  fhall  caufe  fix  hundred  pfalms  to  be  fung,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  malTes  to  be  celebrated,  and 
fhall  fee  at  liberty  three  ilaves,  and  give  each  of  them 
three  fhillinp-s ; — that  all  the  fervants  of  Gcd  fliall  faft 
one  day  ; — and  that  for  thirty  days  im.mediately  after 
divine  fervice  in  every  church,  feven  belts  of  pater-nof- 
ters  fhall  be  fung  for  him  (7).  Thefe  good  bifhops  did 
certainly  right  to  provide  for  the  repofe  of  their  fouls  after 
death ;  but  whether  this  was  the  mofl  eiFe£lual  way  of 
doing  it,  is  not  quite  fo  clear.  By  the  lafl  canon  of  this 
council,  priefts  are  commanded  to  ufe  dipping,  and  not 
fprinkling,  in  the  celebration  of  baptifm.  Several  other 
councils  were  held  urider  this  primate  •,  but  as  they  virere 
Convened  rather,  for  terminating  private  difputes  about 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  than  for  making  general 
laws  and  regulations  for  its  government,  they  merit  little 
attention  (8). 
The  clergy  Wulfred  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  died  A.  D.  830, 
*^^"^  ^  ,  and  Theogildus  abbot  of  Chrift's  church  was  chofen  in 
the  Danes,  ^is  room  j  who  furvived  his  predecelTor  only  about  three 
months,  and  was  fucc6eded  by  Celnoth  deacon  of  the 
fame  church  (9).  In  the  time  of  this  primate,  the  hep- 
tarchy ended,  and  the  Englilli  monarchy  was  eftabliflied 
by  the  illuftrious  Egbert  king  of  the  Weft-Saxons  j 
though  fome  princes  after  this  bore  the  title  of  kings, 
and  enjoyed  fome  degree  of  authority,  in  Mercia,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  other  ftates.  This  union  of  the  feveral 
Englifh  flates  into  one  potent  kingdom  was  in  many  re* 
fpedts  a  happy  event-,  and  particularly  to  the  church; 
becaufe  the  clergy  were  thereby  delivered  from  the  great 
inconveniency  of  being ,  fubjecl   to  different,  and  often 

(7)  Thofe  beirs  or  girdles  had  ftuds  for  numbering    the  pater- 
nofters,  as  the  rjofaries  or  llrings  of  beads  do  at  prelent. 

(8)  Spel.Concii.  r.  i.  p.  335—336- 

(9)  Godwin  dePr^eful,  Angl.  p.  68. 

con- 
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contending  fovereigns.     But  the  invafions  of  the  Danes,  Cent.  IX. 
which  about  this  time  became  more  frequent  and  formida-  ^^.^^^.j^^iJ 

'  ble  than  they  had  been  before,  more  than  overbalanced  this 
advantage,  and  involved  the  Englifh  clergy  in  the  moll 
deplorable  calamities.     For  the  Danes  being  Pagans,  as 
well   as  favages,  and  finding  'the  monafteries,  in  which 
the  clergy  generally  refided,  better  ftored  with  booty  and 
provifions  than  other  places,    never  failed  to  plunder 
them  when  it  was  in  their  power.     In  thofe  calamitous 
times,  therefore,  we  cannot  expecl  to  meet  with  many 
councils  alTembled  for  making  ecclefiaftical  laws  and  re- 
gulations.    Great  numbers  of  the  clergy  were  put  to  the 
fword,  or  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  monafteries  ;  and 
the  mildeft  fate  they  could  expect  when  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Danes  v/as  to  be  fold  for  Haves.     This  made 
many  of  the  monks  abandon  a  profeffion  which  expofed 
them  defencelefs  to  fo  many  dangers ;  fome  of  them  be- 
coming foldiers,  and  others  purfuing  other  ways  of  life. 
Thofe  who  ftili  adhered  to  their  profeffion  after  the  de- 
ftruclion  of  the  monafteries  in  which  they  had  refided, 
retired  into  country  villages,  and  there  performed  the 
duties  of  their  funfiion  to  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.    By  this  means  the  deftruclion  of  the  monafteries, 
and  difperiion  of  the  clergy  by  the  Danes,  became  the 
occafion  of  the    building  of  many  parifh-churches,  of 
which  there  were  but  very  few  in  England  before  this 
time.     This  difpernon  of  the  clergy  was  produclive  alfo 
of  a  very  important  change  in  their  manners  and  way  of 
life.     When  great  numbers  of  them  had  formerly  lived 
together  in  one  monaftery,  few  of  them  were   married, 
becaufe  a  collegiate  life  is  on  many  accounts  unfavoura- 
ble to  matrimony  ;  but  after   they  were   difperfed,  and 
blended  with  the  people,  they  generally  embraced  a  mar- 
ried life,  as  moft   convenient  and  comfortable  in  their 
lituation  (10).      Thefe    obfervations    are   fo    undeniably 
true,  that  before  the  end  of  this  century  there  was  hardly 
a  monaftery  or  a  monk,  and  but  few  unmarried  clergy- 
men in  England. 

Ethelwolf,  the  eideft  furviving  fon  of  Egbert,  the  firft  Ethel- 
monarch  of  England,  who  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  woJFs' 
throne  A.  D.  837,  had  been  defigned  for  the  church,  ^hTchurch 
and  was  actually  a  fubdeacon  in  the  cathedral  of  Win-  ^  ^  ^  "^^" ' 

(lo)  Inett's  Church  Hiftory,  c.  17. 

chefter. 
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Cent.  IX.  chefter,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  quoted  below  ( r  i ), 
when  his  father  died.  This  prince  did  not  forget  his 
former  friends  and  brethren  of  the  clergy  after  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  throne,  but  continued  to  give  them 
many  fubftantial  marks  of  his  favour  ;  of  which  the  moft 
confiderable  was,  his  famous  grant  of  the  tenth  of  all  his 
lands  to  the  church.  The  Chrillian  clergy  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  other  countries,  began  pretty  early  to  claim 
the  tenth  of  every  thing,  as  the  proportion  fettled  by  thd 
Levitical  law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  minifters  of  re- 
ligion ;  but  it  required  a  long  time,  and  many  laws, 
both  of  church  and  ftate,  to  make  this  claim  effedlual. 
In  the  feventh  and  eighth  centuries,  the  Englifh  clergy 
had  been  fupported, — by  the  produce  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  given  to  the  church  by  kings,  and  other  great 
men, — by  a  church  fcot  or  tax  of  one  Saxon  penny  on 
every  houfe  that  was  worth  thirty  Saxon  pence  of  yearly 
j-^nt, — and  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people. 
Thefe  funds,  in  times  of  plenty  and  tranquillity,  were 
abundantly  fufficient  *,  bul:  in  thofe  times  of  war  and  con- 
fufion,  v/hen  their  houfes  were  burnt,  and  their  Haves, 
who  cultivated  their  lands,  killed,  or  carried  away  by  the 
Panes,  when  the  church-fcot  could  not  be  regularly  le- 
vied; and  when  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people 
failed,  the  clergy  were  reduced  to  great  diflrefs  and  in- 
digence. Ethelv/olf,  who  was  a  religious  prince,  and- 
feems  to  have  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  being  preferved; 
from  that  deftrutfbion  w4th  which  he  was  threatened  by 
the  Danes  in  the  prayers  of  the  church,  was  defirous  of 
delivering  the  clergy  from  their  prefent  diilrefs,  and  of 
providing  more  ample  and  certain  funds  for  their  future 
fupport.  With  this  view,  he  called  an  affembly  of  all 
the  great  men  of  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Weflex,  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  at  Wincheiler,  in  November 
A.  D.  844;  and,  with  their  confent,  made  a  folemn. 
grant  to  the  church  of  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  free  from  all  taxes  and  impofi- 
tions  of  every  kind,  even  from  the  three  obligations,  of 
building  bridges,  fortifying  and  defending  callles,  and 
marching  out  on  military  expeditions  (12).  It  wa-5  no. 
,  doubt  intended  that  this  royal  grant  fhould  be- imitated, 
and  probably  it  was  imitated,  by  the   nobility.     In  re- 

(11)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  i.  p,  aoo.  (12)  Id.  ibid. 

turn 
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turn  for  this  noble  donation^  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  Cent.  IX. 
perform  fome  additional  duties,  viz.  to  meet  with  their  ^-^'W-/ 
people  every  Wednefday  in  the  church,  and  there  to 
fing  fifty  pfalms,  and  celebrate  two  mafles,  one  for  king 
Ethelwolf,  and  another  for  the  nobility,  v/ho  had  con- 
fented  to  this  grant  (13).  What  immediate  benefit  the 
clergy  reaped  from  this  donation,  we  are  not  v/eil  in- 
formed ;  though  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  not  very  great, 
as  a  regulation  of  this  kind  could  hardly  be  carried  into 
execution  in  thofe  diilracled  times. 

Though  the  prefence  of  a  prince  with  his  people  was  Ethel- 
never  more  neceflary  than  in  the  reign  of  Ethelwolf,  wolf's 
when  his  territories  were  every  moment  in   danp-er  of  J°^^"*y  ^° 
being  invaded  by  the   moft  cruel  and  deflruciive  foes; 
yet  this  prince,   prompted  by  the  prevailing  fuperftition 
of  that  age,  left  his  kingdom    in   great  confufion,  and 
went  to  Rome,  A.  D.  854  -,  where  hefpent  much  money 
in  prefents  to  the  pope,  the  clergy,  and  the  churches  (14). 

After  his  return  from  Rome,  he  enlarged  his  former  Further 
grant  to  the  church,  by  extending  it  to  the  other  king-  g^^-nt  to 
doms  which  now  com.pofed  the  Englifli  monarchy.    This  "^  ^  ^  ^^^  ' 
was  done  in  a  great  council  at  Winchefter,  A.  D.  ^^^  i 
at  which,  befides  Ethelwolf,  Beorred,  the  tributary  king 
of  Mercia,  and   Edmund,  the  tributary  king  of  Eaft- 
Anglia,  the  two  archbiihops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
with  ail  the  other  biftiops,  the  nobility,  and  chief  clergy 
of  England,  v/ere   prefent  (15).      To  give  the  greater 
force  and  folemnity  to  this  donation,  the  charter  con- 
taining the  grant  of  it  was  prefented  by  king  Ethelwolf;' 
in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  aflembly,  on  the  altar  of 
St.  Peter  the  apofiile,  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchefter ; 
and  all  the  bifhops  were  commanded  to  fend  a  copy  of 
it  to  every  church  in  their  refpeclive  diocefes  (16).     But 
notwithflanding  all  thefe  folemnities,  we  have  good  rea- 
fgn  to  believe  the  intention  of  this  famous  grant  was  in 
a  great  meafure   fruftrated,  by  the  vague  indeterminate 
ftrain  in  which  it  was  conceived,  and  the  deplorable  con- 
fufions  which  foon  after  followed. 

England  was  a  fcene  of  fo  much  mifery  and  confufion  Calamities 


U}ft 


during  the  ihort  reigns  of  Ethel  wolfs  three  eldeft  fons,  ^^ 

from  A.  D.  857  to  A.  D.  871,  and  the  firft  {qycu  years  theiFrdie^ 

(13)  Anglia  Sacra,  t,  I.  p.  200. 
(14/Chron.  Sason.  A.  D.  854. 
(IS)  Spel.  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  348.  (,6)  11  ibid. 
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Cenr.  IX.  of  the  reign  of  his  youngefh  fon  Alfred  the  Great,  that 
"*— V— —  little  attention  v/as  given  to  ecclefiaflical  affairs.  In  this 
period  the  few  remaining  monafteries  which  had  efcaped 
the  former  ravages  of  the  Danes,  were  deftroyed,  and 
their  wretched  inhabitants  put  to  the  fword,  or  burnt  in 
the  flames  which  confumed  the  places  of  their  abode ( 17). 
'  But  after  the   glorious    victory  which  Alfred  the   Great 

obtained  over  the  Danes  A.  D.  878,  fome  ftop  was  put  to 
the  horrid  cruelties  of  thofe  barbarians,  and  to  the  into- 
lerable fuflerings  of  the  Englifh  clergy.  For  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  foUovv^ed  that  viftory,  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  Guthrum  king  of  the  Danes,  and  fuch  of  his  fol- 
lowers as  chofe  to  remain  in  England,  fliould  embrace 
the  Chriftian  religion  ;  and  that  thofe  who  were  not  wil- 
ling to  comply  with  that  condition  fliould  immediately 
quit  the  kingdom.  In  confequence  of  this  article,  Guth- 
rum, with  about  thirty  of  his  principal  ofncers,  were 
baptized  in  the  prefence  of  king  Alfred ;  and  their  ex- 
ample was  foon  after  imitated  by  the  greatell  part  of 
their  followers  (18).  Thefe  new  Chriilians  had  lands 
aifiPned  thsm  in  the  north  of  Engrland ;  where  thev 
fettled,  and  in  time  became  peaceable  and  ufeful  fub- 
jecfs.  To  fecure  the  attachment  of  thefe  nev/  converts 
to  the  religion  which  they  had  embraced,  king  Alfred 
made  certain  laws  fo'r  the  regulation  of  their  conduft,  to 
which  Cuthrum  and  the  other  Daniih  chieftains  gave 
their  confent.  By  the  firll  of  thefe  laws,  the  Danes  are 
commanded  to  abandon  Paganifm,  and  continue  in  the 
faith  and  worfhip  of  one  true  God.  By  the  fecond,  a 
heavy  fine  is  impofed  on  thofe  who  ftiould  apoftatize  from 
Chriftianity,  and  relapfe  into  Paganifm.  By  the  reft  "of 
thefe  lavv^s,  v/hich  are  feventeen  in  number,  the  feveral 
vices  to  which  the  Danes  v/ere  mofl  addi(!i^ed,  are  pro- 
hibited ;  the  payment  of  tithesi,  the  religious  obfervation 
of  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  otlier  fefiivalsj  are  command- 
ed ;  and  feveral  directions  are  given,  both  to  the  clergy 
and  iairy  (19)% 
Errl^  fialii-  Befidcs  tlic  above  conftitutions,  which  were  chiefly 
c;t'  law?  of  tlefgned  for  the  Danes,  and  the  Engiifli  among  v/hom 
Aif.ed  the  ^1^^^^  lived,  Alfred  formed  another  body  of  laws  for  his 
other  fubjcds,  of  which  fome  related  to  the  cliurch.     The 

{:n)   fngi.'f.  HJH.  Cron^^rd. 
( !^~)  Aiir-i-iu.s  de  Vita  Elfred.  p.  10. 
,  (15)  Spel.  Coiicil.  t.  1.  p.  375.    , 
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introdu<^ion  to  thefe  laws  confifts  of  a  copy  of  the  ten  Cent.  IX. 
commaRdmentSj  in  which  the  fecond  commandment,  ^  ■■  ■  ^  ■■'  -• 
againfl  the  making  and  worihipping  of  images,  is  omitted  ; 
but  to  make  up  the  number,  after  the  nijith,  the  fol- 
lowing fliort  one  is  added,  **  Make  thou  not  gods  of 
"  gold  or  of  filver  :"  a  precept  which  very  few  were  able 
to  tranfo-refs.  This  omifiion  of  the  fecond  command- 
ment  fhews,  that  images,  which  had  been  introduced  in- 
to the  church  as  ornaments,  and  helps  tb  memory,  were 
now  become  the  obje6ls  of  adoration :  a  change  which 
might  eafiiy  have  been  forefeen.  Alfred  alfo  adopted  the 
canons  of  the  apoitoiical  council  of  Jerufalem,  recorded 
Acts  XV.  29.  into  his  eccleliaftical  laws;  and  greatly 
magnifies  that  excellent  precept  of  Chrift,  To  do  unto 
others  as  we  v/ouid- have  others  to  do  unto  us.  It  is  un- 
neceflary  to  give  a  very  particular  account  of  the  reft  of 
thefe  conflitutions,  as  they  contain  few  novelties.  From 
one  of  them  we  learn,  that  about  this  time  the  clergy  fell 
upon  a  curious  device  to  raife  the  devotion  of  the  people, 
and  give  a  myfterious  foiemnity  to  the  rites  of  religion,  in 
the  holy  time  of  lent,  by  drawing  a  curtain  before  the  altar 
when  they  celebrated  mafs.  But  the  people,  it  feems, 
did  npt  like  to  be  kept  on  the  outfide  of  the  curtain,  and 
were  apt  to  turn  it  afide,  or  pull  it  down  ;  which  is  there- 
fore prohibited  under  a  fevere  penalty.  By  another  we 
are  informed,  that  fervants,  but  not  Haves,  were  allovv^ed 
forty-tvv^o  days  in  the  year  to  work  for  themfelves,  and 
not  for  their  mafters  (20). 

One  of  the  firft  cares  of   the  illuflirious  Alfred,  after  Alfred  re^ 
he  had  reftored  peace    and   profperity    to   his    alHifted  builds mo- 
ecuntry,  was,  to  repair  the  ruined  churches  and  mona-  'i^^^eries. 
fieries,  and  even  to  build  new  ones.     But  many  of  the 
old  Englilh  monks  having  periilied  in  the   late   troubles, 
and  the  riling  generation  having  contraOed    an   averfion 
to  that  Vv^ay  of  life,   from    the    dreadful    tales    thev   had 
heard  of  their  fufrerings,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  monks 
from  France  and  other  foreign   countries    (21).     When 
the  peace  was  better  eftabilflied,  and    tneir  fears   of  the 
future  invafions  of  ihe  Danes  abated,  many  of  the  cier<Ty 
v/ho  had  abandoned  their  mdnafteries  to   preferve    then- 
lives,  returned  to  the  places  from  v/hence  they  had  fled^  ~ 
took   poiTeffion  of  their  lands,   and  began  to  repan-  their 

(5o"   Snel.  f  o  icil.  t   i.  p.  S'ji. 
(21  j  Aiuriuo  Vicii  biiicd.  p.  ii. 
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Cent.  IX?  churches  and  habitations.     But  many  of  thefe  clergymen 
v-»~sr-*-^   having    married    in   their    retreats,  they   brought    their 
wives  and  children  with  them    when    they   returned    to 
their  monafteiies  ;  by  which  means  the  abbeys  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  end  of  this  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century,  were  generally  poiTelled  by  a  kind  of  fecalar  or 
married  monks  (22).     This,  as   we  fhail   foon  fee,  be- 
came the  occafion  of  long  and  violent  contentions  in  the 
church  of  England.     Alfred   the    Great,  after   he    had 
reftored  peace  and  good  order  to  his  country,  ended  his 
glorious  life  and  reign  in  the  laft  year  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. 
Ecclefia-         It  would  be  improper  to  fwell  this  work   with  a  labo- 
i!c:u  iiii-  nous  collection  of  the  unconne6led  fcraps  of  the  eccle- 
Biiioiii.      fiaftical  hiffcory  of  the  Britons,  Scots,  and  Picfts,  in  this 
century  ;  out  of  which  it  is  quite  impoffible  to  form  any 
tiling  like  a  continued    narration,    fupported  by    proper 

evidence All  that  we  know    with    certainty    of  the 

flate  of  religion  among  the  ancient  Britons  in  this  period 
is,  that  all  thofe  v/ho  preferved  their  civil  liberty,  pre- 
ferved  alfo  their  religious  independency  ;  and  none  of 
them  were  in  communion  with,  or  in  fubjefbion  to,  the 
church  of  England,  who  were  not  fubjeft  to  fome  Eng- 
liih  prince.  By  living  in  this  fequeflered  ftate,  without 
much  communication  M^ith  ether  churches,  they  ftill  re- 
tained, for  die  moil  part,  their  ancient  ufages,  and  were 
unacquainted  with  many  innovations  which  had  been 
imported  from  Rome  into  the  church  of  England. 
Of  'he  The  Scots  and  Pi£t3  were   very   much    in   the    fame 

Scots  and  cii'cumftances  with  the  Britons  in  this  refpedt.  Ever 
fmce  the  violent  difputes  between  the  Scots  and  hnglifh 
of  the  Roman  communion,  about  tha  time  of  keeping 
Eafter,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Scotch  ciergy  out  of  Eng- 
land, there  had  been  a  violent  animofity  between  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland.  This  animofity  was 
very  llrong  in  this  century,  as  appears  from  the  fifth 
canon  of  the  council  of  Ceale-hythe,  A.  I).  816;  which 
decrees,  that  no  Scotch  priefi:  fhall  be  allowed  to  per- 
form any  duty  of  his  function  in  England  (23).  The 
Scots  and  Pifts  were  inflru^fed  and  governed  by  their 
own  clergy,  who  being  educated  at  home,  and  having 
little  Intercourfe  w-ith  foreign  nations,  retained  much  of 
the  plainnefs  and  hmplicity    of  the    primitive    times    in 

v2z}  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  1.  p.  602.       (23)  Spel.  Concil.  t.  i.p.  329* 
••  -        their 
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th6ir  forms  of  worfhip.  Thefe  clergy  were  called  Kul-  Cent.  IX, 
dees^  both  befare  and  after  this  period  :  a  name  which  v^^^-v--*-; 
fome  derive  from  the  two  Latin  words,  Cultores  Dei^ 
and  others  from  the  kills  or  cells  in  which  they  lived  (24). 
They  were  a  kind  of  prefbyters,  who  lived  in  fmali  fo- 
cieties,  and  travelled  over  the  neighbouring  countries, 
preaching,  and  admlnifterilig  the  facraments.  In  each  of 
thefe  cells  there  was  one  who  had  fome  kind  of  fuper- 
intendency  over  the  reft,  managed  their  affairs,  and  di- 
refted  their  miiTions  ;  but  whether  or  not  he  enjoyed 
the  title  and  authority  of  a  bifhop  in  this  period,  is  not 
certainly  known.  The  council  of  Ceale-hythe  feems  to 
have  fufpe£led  that  he  did  not ,  for  the  chief  reafons 
afligned  by  that  council  for  refufmg  to  keep  communion 
with  thefe  Scotch  Kuklees  were, — That  they  had  no 
metropolitans  amongft  them,— -paid  little  regard  to  other 
orders, — and  that  the  council  did  not  know  by  whom 
they  were  ordained,  z.  e.  whether  they  were  ordained 
by  bifhops  or  not  (25).  The  re6fors  or  bifhops  of 
the  feveral  cells  of  Kuldees  "  were  both  cliofen, 
an^  ordained,  or  confecrated,  by  the  members  of 
thefe  focieties ;  which  was  probably  the  very  thing  with 
which  the  council  of  Ceale-hythe  was  diiratisfied.  When 
the-  cells  or  monaderies  of  Scotland  came  to  be  enlarged, 
better  built,  and  better  endowed,  they  were  long  after 
this  poileiTed  by  thefe  Kuldees,  or  fecular  clergy,  vv^ho 
had  the  privilege  of  chuiing  the  bifliops  in  thofe  places 
where  bifhops  fees  were  eftablifhed_(26). 

The  only  bifhopric  that  v/as  founded    in    Scotland   in  Sta^e  of 
the  ninth  century  was  that  of  St.  Andrew's ;  whofe  firfl  ^']?^  Scotch 
bifhop,  named  Adrian,  was  killed  by  the  Danes   in   the     *    ^~" 
ifle  of  May,  A.  D.  872,  and  fucceeded  by  Kellach,  the 
iiscond  bifhop  of  that  fee   (27).     The   other   bifhops   of 
Scotland  in  this  century,  and  in  former  times,  were  not 
fixed  to  any  particular  diocefe,  and  performed  all  the  of- 
fices of  their  functions  in   all  places    v/ithout   diftintSli- 
on  (28).     The  number    of. thefe   itinerant  unfettled  bi- 
fhops was  probably  very  fmall,  as  our  moft  diligent  an- 
tiquaries have  not  been  able   to  colle£l   the  names   of 
above  ten  or  twelve  of  them  in  the  fpace  of  fix   centu- 
ries ;  and  of  thefe  few  fome  were   foreigners,  fent    into 
Scotland  on  particular  occafjons^ -as  Regulus,  Palladius, 

(?4)  Boeth.  Hift.  Scot.  1.  6.     Camb.  Britain,  col.  1468. 

(25)  Spel.  Concil.  c.  i.  p.  329.     (26)  Boeth,  Hill.  Scot.  I.  10. 

{i")  Spoi  tifv^ood's  Church  Hill.  p.  25,  26.     (38)  Boerh.  1.  lo. 

Vol.  IL  M  Servanusj 
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Cent.  IX.  Servanus  ♦,  others  were  Scotchmen,  who   were  bifliops 
\«#-v'-*-'  in    foreign    countries,  as  V/iro,  Piachelmus,   &c. ;  and 
others  were  undeniably  only  fuperintendants  of  focieties 
of  Kuldees,  as  Coluraba,  Adamnan,   &c.  (29). 
Scotch  We  may  very  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  the  kings  both 

councils,  of  tlie  Scots  and  Pi^ls  held  feveral  councils  in  this  and 
the  preceding  centuries,  for  the  regulation  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  affairs  ',  but  of  thefe  no  monuments  are  now  remain- 
ingj,  except  fome  faint  veftiges  of  a  council  or  aflembly 
held  by  Kenneth  Macalpin,  the  firft  monarch  of  the 
Scots  and  Pi6ls,  A.  D.  850  (30).  In  this  council  feve- 
ral civil  and  ecclefiaftical  laws  are  faid  to  have  been  made. 
By  one  of  thefe  lad  it  is  decreed,  that  altars,  churches, 
cells,  oratories,  images  of  faints,  priefts,  and  all  perfons 
in  holy  orders,  fhali  be  held  in  great  veneration.  By 
another  it  is  ordained,  that  all  fafhs,  feftivals,  vigils,  ho- 
lidays, and  ceremonies  of  every  kind,  M^hich  human 
piety  had  decreed  to  be  kept  in  honour  of  king  Chrift, 
and  his  holy  militia,  fliall  be  firid\ly  obferved.  By  a 
third  it  is  declared  to  be  a  capital  crime  to  do  the  leaft 
injury  to  a  prieft,  either  byword  or  deed  (31).  But  we 
have  good  reafon  to  fufpecSl:  the  genuinenefs  and  anti- 
quity of  thefe  canons,  which  were  probably  the  work  of 
a  later  age,  when  fuperfhition  and  prieftcraft  had  made 
greater  progrefs  in  Scotland  (32). 


SECTION      V. 

The  hjjlory  of  Religiofi    in    Great  JBrifai/iy  from    A.   D. 
900,  to  A.  D.   1066. 


Cent.  X.    .T* 


HE  tenth  century  (which  is  commonly  called  the 
f-u  ^-i  "Z^  of  lead  )  v/as  the  moft  dark  and  difnval  period  of  that 
of  the  long  night  or  ignorance  and  luperitition  m  wnicn  Jiu- 
tenth  ten-  rope  was  involved,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 


tujy 


(29)  See  the  table  of  Scotch  bifnops  at  the  end  of  Spottif  wood's 
Church.  Hi  (lorv. 

(30)  Fordun,  1.4.  c.  R.     Boeth.  1.  10. 

(31)  Spelm.  Con.  p.  ^42, 

(32.)  Sir  David  Dairymple's   Hiilorical  Memorial?,  p.  2.  note- 

It 
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It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  impudence  of  the  Gent.  X. 
clergy,  or  the  credulity  of  the  laity,  were  mofl  remark-  .<»^v-<^ 
able  in  thofe  unhappy  times  5  but  it  is  certain,  that  the 
former  could  hardly  invent  any  thing  too  abfurd  for  the 
latter  to  believe. 

England,  which  towards  the  end  of  the  lad  century  State  of  ^ 
had  been  illuminated  by  fome  faint  rays  of  knowledge,  'gl'g'o^y*? 
and  enjoyed  a  fhort  interval  of  tranquillity,  under  the 
influence  of  the  illuftrious  Alfred,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  funk  into  the  deepeft  darknefs,  and  was  involved  in 
the  greateft  confufion.  This  arofe  from  the  wars  occa- 
fioned  by  a  difputedfucceffion,^-fromthe  frequent  revolts 
'of  the  Danes  fettled  in  England, — and  from  the  no  lefs 
frequent  invafions  of  their  countrymen  from  abroad. 
In  the  midil  of  fo  many  wars,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  intereils  of  learning  and  religion  were  too  much 
negle(Sled. 

It  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  that  king  Edvv^ard  the  Story  of 
Elder,  the  fon  and  fuccelTor  of  Alfred,  allowed  fome  ^'?  inter- 
bifhoprics  to  continue  vacant  feveral  years  ;  for  which,  it    ^"  * 
is  pretended,  pope  Formofus  laid  both  him  and  his  king- 
dom under  an  interdi6t,  A.  D.   905  (1).     This  ftory  of 
the  interdict,  it  muft  be  confelTed,  is  attended  with  fuch 
difficulties  as  render  it  very  doubtful,  if  not  quite  incre- 
dible.    Pope  Formofus  was  in  his  grave  eight  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  this  pretended  interdict ;  and  the  bifhops 
of  Rome  had  not  then  become  fuch  cruel  audacious  ty- 
rants as  to  deprive  whole  kingdoms  of  the  means  of 
falvation,  for  the  fault  of  one  man  (2).     It  is  not  im- 
probable, that  king  Edward  received  an  admonition  from 
Rome  j  which  the  monkifh  hiftorians  in  fucceeding  ages 
magnified  into  an  interdift. 

However  this  may  be,  that  prince,  as  foon  as  the  Edward 
exigencies  of  his  affairs  permitted,  not  only  filled  up  all  ^'^^  f^® 
the  vacant  bifhoprics  in  his  kingdom  of  WefTex,  but  J^^^^^  j 
ere£led  new  ones,  at  Wells,  at  Kirton  in  Devonfliire,  erefis  nes? 
and  at  Padftow  in  Cornwall ;  and  Plegmund,  archbifhop  o"2s. 
of  Canterbury,  confecrated  no  fewer  than  feven  bifhops 
in  one  day,  A.  D.  909,  viz.  Fridftan  of  Winchefter, 
Wereitan   of  Shereburn,  Kenulp    of    Dorcefter,  Beor- 
nock  of  Selfey,  Athelm  of  Wells,  Eadulph  of  Kirton* 
and  Athenian  of  Padftow  (3). 

(1)  W.  Malmf.  I.  2.  p.  26. 

(2)  See  Inett's  Church,  Hift.  c.  18. 

(3)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  i.  p.  554,  555, 

Ma  The 
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Cent  X.  The  Danes  of  Eail-Anglia  and  Northumberland,  who, 
4.— ::»:.«*.-'  with  their  leader  Guthrum,  had  fubmitted  to  king  Alfred, 
^PT'^^'^j^y  and  had  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  remained  tole- 
very'of  the  ^ably  faithful  to  their  new  religion,  and  to  their  new 
Danes.  fovereign,  during  the  life  of  that  great  prince  ;  but  after 
his  death  they  apoftatized  from  .Chriftianity,  as  well  as 
rebelled  againfl  his  fon  and  fucceflbr  Edward.  But 
having  reduced  thefe  apoftates  and  rebels  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  fubmitting  to  his  authority  A.  D.  909,  he  com- 
pelled them  to  return  to  the  profeffion  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  and  to  the  obedience  of  thofe  laws  which  his 
father  had  prefcribed  to  their  ancefhors  about  thirty  years 
before  (4). 
Council  of  ^^^^  meet  with  few  ecclefiaftical  tranfaftions  of  Impor- 
Gratanlea.  tance  for  near  twenty  years  after  this;  Vv^hen  a  great 
council  was  aiTembled  at  Gratanlea,  A.  D.  928,  by  king 
Athelftan,  in  which  Wulphelm  archbiihop  of  Canterbury 
prefided.  This  was  one  of  thofe  mixed  aiiemblies,  fo 
frequent  in  the  Saxon  times,  confilling  of  all  the  great 
men,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  in  which  both  civil 
laws  and  ecclefiaftical  canons  were  made.  For  beiides 
tire  archbifnop  and  other  bifhops,  we  are  told,  that  a 
great  number  of  nobles  and  wife  men,  who  had  been 
called  by  king  Athelftan,  were  prefent  at  this  great 
fynod  5  andi  in  the  afts  of  it  we  fmd  civil  and  ecclefiaf- 
tical miatters  fom.etimes  blended  together  in  the  fam.e 
lav/  (5).  The  firft  canon  of  this  council  refpetls  the 
payment  of  tithes,  and  is  couched  in  the  following 
terms  : — ''  I  king  Athelftan,  by  the  advice  of  Wulph- 
*'  elm,  my  archbifhop,  and  of  my  ether  biihops,  ftridlly 
'*'  command  and  charge  you  all  my  reeves,  in  all  parts 
**  of  my  kingdom,  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  faints, 
*^  and  as  you  value  my  favour,  to  pay  the  tithes,  both 
*"'  of  the  cattle  and  corn,  on  all  my  lands  ;  and  I  fur- 
*^  ther  ordain,  that  all  my  biftiops  and  aldermen  fliali  - 
^^  pay  the  tithes  of  their  lands;  and' that  they  fliall  give 
"  'it  in  charge  to  all  w4io  are  under  their  jurifdi6lion  to 
"'  do  the  fame.  All  tliisT  command  to  be  carried  into 
"  execution  by  the  time  appointed,  which  is  the  day  of  the 
'*■  decollation  of  John  the  Baptift."  From  this  canon  it 
appears,  that  the  fam.ous  grant  of  king  Ethelv/olf,  of. 
the  tenth  part  of  his  lands  to  the  church,  if  it  did  not- 

(4)  Spel.  Concil.  p.  390.     Wilkin  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  205. 

(5)  Spel.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  401. 

originally 
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originally  mean  the  tenth  of  their  produce,  was  now  Cent.  X. 
underftood  in  this  fenfe,  either  by  tacit  confent  and 
cuftom,  or  by  fome  law  which  is  now  loll.  It  is  further 
evident  from  this  canon,  to  which  a  pathetic  exhortation 
is  fubjoined,  that  all  former  laws  for  the  payment  of 
tithes  had  been  ineffedlual ;  and  we  fhall  foon  fee  caufe 

to  think,  that  this  one  was  not  much-better  obeyed. « 

By  the  fecond  canon,  in  one  of  the  copies  of  this  coun- 
cil, it  is  decreed,  that  the  church-fcot  ihall  ftill  be  paid 
where  it  is  due  (6).  From  whence  we  may  learn,  that 
the  clergy  did  not  relinquifh  any  of  their  former  reve- 
nues when  they  obtained  the  grant  of  tithes.  In  the 
third  canon,  the  king,  for  the  forgivcnefs  cf  his  fins, 
and  falvation  of  his  foul,  commands  each  of  his  reeves 
to  maintain  one  poor  Englifhman  from  every  two  of  his 
farms,  by  giving  him  one  amber  of  meal,  one  hog,  or 
one  ram,  worth  four  pence,  every  month,  and  one  man- 
tle, or  thirty  pence,  annually,  for  his  clothing.  By  two 
of  thefe  canons,  the  various  religious  ceremonies  are 
prefcribed,  which  were  to  be  obfcx-ved  in  performing  the 
ieveral  kinds  of  ordeal,  v/hich  fhall  be  more  particularly 
defcribed  hereafter  (7).  By  the  ninth  canon  it  is  de- 
creed, that  fairs  and  markets  fnall  not  be  kept  on  the 
Lord's  day.  The  tenth  enumerates  both  the  fpirituai 
and  fecular  duties  of  bifliops ;  which  are  fuch  as  thefe, 
— That  they  fhould  teach  their  clergy  how  they  ought 
to  a£i;  in  ail  circumflances ; — to  promote  peace  and  con- 
cord, and  co-operate  with  fuch  fecular  judges  as  were 
friends  to  juftice  j — to  take  care  that  oaths  be  rightly  ad- 
miniilered,  and  the  ordeals  duly  performed  ;^— to  vifit 
their  flocks,  and  not  fuffer  the*'devil  to  deftroy  any  of 
their  flieep  5— to  keep  the  ftandards  of  the  weights  and 
meafures  of  their  refpeclive  diocefes,  and  take  care  that 
all  conformed  to  thefe  ftandards ;— to  be  prefent  with 
the  aldermen  in  their  courts,  to  prevent  any  fprouts  of 
pravity  from  fpririging  up  ; — not  to  permit  the  powerful 
to  opprefs  the  weak,  or  mafbers  to  ufe  their  fiaves  ill  j— 
and  that  they  fhould  fix  the  meafures  of  work  to  be  perform- 
ed by  flaves  in  all  their  diocefes.  -  By  the  twelfth  canon 
it  is  decreed,  that  fifty  pfaims  ihail  be  fung  for  the  king 
every  Friday  in  every  monaftery  and  cathedral  chuixh  (8). 
With  thefe  ecclefiaitical  laws,  feverai  others  of  a  civil  na- 

(6)  Spel.  Concii.  t.  i.  p,  40;.  (^)  See  chap  3. 

(8)  Spel.  CoiiCiL  t.  i.  p,  ^oja.     - 

ture 
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Cent.  X.  ture  are  intermixed^  which  will  be  more  properly  con- 
V>"v^^  fidered  in  another  place  (9). 

Denh  of  Though  Athelilan  was  almoft  conftantly  engaged  in 
\V  ir!/  °^  war,  he  held  at  leaft  four  other  councils,  at  the  four  fol- 
elm,  and  lowing  places,  viz.  Exeter,  Feverfham,  Thunderfield, 
fucceflion  and  London  •,  but  the  canons  of  all  thefe  councils  are 
oi  Odo.  either  loft,  or  fo  blended  with  thofe  of  Gratanlea,  that  they 
cannot  be  diftinguifhed  (10).  Wulphelm  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  died  A.  D.  934?  and  was  fucceeded  in  that 
hip"h  ftation  by  Odo  bifhop  of  Shereburn  ;  whofe  hiftory 
is  remarkable  enough,  without  the  thundering  miracles 
with  which  it  is  adorned  by  his  biographer  (11).  He 
was  the  eldeil  fon  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  Dane  fettled 
in  Eaft-Anglia,  by  whom,  being  a  bigoted  Pagan,  he 
was  difinherited,  and  turned  out  of  doors,  for  frequent- 
ing the  Chriftian  churches  when  he  w-as  a  boy.  In  this 
extremity,  he  took  flielter  in  the  family  of  Athelm,  an 
Englifn  nobleman  of  the  firft  rank ;  who  was  fo  charm- 
ed w^ith  his  fpirit  and  ingenuity,  that  he  treated  him 
with  parental  tendernefs,  and  gave  him  a  learned  educa- 
tion. Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  by  his  own 
merit,  and  the  intereft  of  his  patron  Athelm,  he  pafled 
rapidly  through  the  inferior  ftations  in  the  church,  and 
was  ordained  a  prieft  before  the  age  prefcribed  by  the 
canons,  and  not  long  after  confecrated  bifhop  of  Shere- 
burn. In  this  office  he  behaved  with  the  greateft  piety 
and  prudence ;  and  being  of  a  martial  fpirit,  he  attend- 
ed his  fovereign  king  Athelftan  in  the  field,  and  contri- 
buted not  a  little.^to  the  gaining  the  great  vi£lory  of  Bru- 
iianburgh  over  the  Danes.  On  the  death  of  "Wulphelm, 
all  the  world  turned  their  eyes  on  the  learned,  pious, 
and  valiant  biihop  of  Shereburn,  as  the  fitteft  perfon  to 
fill  the  vacant  chair;  of  which  he  at  length  accepted, 
nfter  having  made  a  few  wry  faces  and  very  frivolous  ob- 
jeftions.  His  chief  obje£lion,  if  we  may  believe  the 
monkifh  hiftorians,  was,  that  he  was  not  a  monk,  as  ail 
the  former  archbilhops  had  been.  But  we  can  hard- 
^  ly  fuppofe    this  prelate   fo  ignorant  of  church-hiftory, 

as  to  make  this  objection,  which  was  probably  invented 
for  him  long  after  his  death,  by  thofe  cloyftered  annalifts, 
who  neglected  no  opportunity  of  magnifying  their  own 


(9)  Chap.  3.  (lo)  Spel.  Coiicil.  p.  407. 

ill)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  78. 


order. 
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order.  However  this  may  be,  though  Odo*s  zeal  for  re-  Cent.  X. 
ligion  feems  ft  ill  to  have  been  fincere  and  fervent,  his  v-^-v*-^ 
bold  afpiring  fpirit,  no  longer  under  any  reftraint,  made 
him  ad:  the  primate  with  a  very  high  hand.  This  ap- 
pears, not  only  from  his  a6lions,  efpecially  in  his  old 
age,  but  alfo  from  his  famous  paftoral  letter  to  the  clergy 
and  people  of  his  province  (commonly  called  the  conjlitii- 
tions  of  Odo)f  v/hich  was  publifhed  A.  D.  943  ;  in  which 
he  fpeaks  in  a  very  magifterial  tone  :  **  I  ftric^ly  com- 
<'  mand  and  charge,"  fays  he,  "  that  no  man  prefume 
"  to  lay  any  tax  on  the  pofTeilions  of  the  clergy,  who 
"''  are  the  fons  of  God,  and  the  fons^of  God  ought  to 

<'  be  free  from  all  taxes  in  every  kingdom. If  any 

<f  man  dares  to  difobey  the  difcioline  of  the  church  in 
<'  this  particular,  he  is  more  wicked  and  impudent  than 
<*  the  foldiers  who  crucified  Chrift. — — I  command  the 
**  king,  the  princes,  and  all  in  authority,  to  obey,  with 
<*  great  humility,  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops  j  for  they 
«'  have  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (12),*'  &c. 

Befides  thefe  cdnft'tutions,  that  were  publiilied  by  the  Council  of 
fole  authority  of  the  archbifliop,  there  were  feveral  eccle-  London. 
liaftical  canons  made  in  a  great  council,  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  which  was  held  by  king  Edmund,  at 
London,  A.  D.  944.  By  the  lirft  of  thefe  canons  it  is 
decreed,  that  ail  who  are  in  holy  orders,  from  whom  the 
people  of  God  were  to  expeft  a  virtuous  example,  fnould 
live  chaftelyj  and  that  thofe  who  violated  this  canon 
fhould  forfeit  all  their  goods,  and  be  denied  Chriftian 
burial.  This  canon  was  perhaps  aimed  againft  the  fecu- 
lar  canons  or  monks,  who  were  generally  married,  and 
defigned  as  a  prelude  to  thofe  violent  efforts  that  were 
foon  after  made  to  difpolTefs  them  of  >their  monafteries 
on  that  account.  By  the  fecond  canon  of  this  council, 
all  are  commanded  to  pay  their  tithes,  their  church-fcot, 
and  alm^s-fee,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunicationc 
From  this  we  learn,  that  befides  tithes  there  were  feveral 
other  dues  claimed  by  the  clergy.  By  one  canon,  un- 
cleannefs  with  a  nun  is  declared  to  be  an  equal  crime 
with  adultery,  and  fubje£i:ed  to  the  fame  penalties.  By 
another,  bifhops  are  commanded  to  repair  and  decorate 
the  churches  on  their  own  lands  at  their  own  expence, 
and  to   admonifh  the  king  to  do   the  fam.e   to  other 

(12)  Spel.  Concil.  t.  i*  p.  416.     Wilkin  Coi-icil,  t.  j.  p.  21^. 
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Cent.  X.    churches. ''  Though  Chrliiianity  had  been  now  long  efta- 
V-^'VnJ  biiilied  in  England,  Paganifm  was  far  from  being  quite 
'  -extirpated,  efpeciaily  araongfl  the  Danes  fettled  in  Eaft- 
Anglia  and  Northumberland ;  and  therefore  there  were 
laws  made  in  alnioft  every  ecciefiaftical  fynod  againil  the 
Life  of  Pagan  rites,  which  were  often  praclifed  even  by 
tliofe  who  were  a  kind  of  nominal  Chriftians.     By  the 
laft  canon  of  this  council,  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  per- 
jur)'-,  or  of  uiing  Pagan  rites  and  ceremonies,  are  to  be 
excommunicated  (13). 
Csnons  of       About  the  m.iddle   of  this  century,  as  it  is  mioft  pro- 
the North-  i^^VjIg^  an   eccleiiaftical  fynod  of  the  province   of  York 
urr.jnan     ^^^^  y^^-^^  .   -^^^  which  the  fines  to  be  paid  by  the  clergy, 
for  various  ofi'ences,  and  violations  of  the  canons  of  the 
church,  are  afcertained.     To  fecure  the  payment  of  thefe 
fines,  every  clergyman,  at  his  admniiion  into  orders,  was 
oblin-ed  to  find  twelve  bondfmen.     As  the  province  of 
York,  or  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  was  at  this  time 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Danes,  thefe  fines  are  all  to  be  paid 
in  the  Daniih  oras,  er  ounces  of  fiiVer  ;  and  coniidering 
the  8:reat  fcarcity  of  that  precious  miCtal,  they  are  very 
fevere,  as  Avill   appear  from   a    few    examples :  *'  if  a 
<'  pried  celebrate  mafs  in  an  unhallowed  houfe,  let  him 
<^  pay  twelve  oras.     If  a  priefh  celebrate  mafs  on  an  un- 
<*  hallowed  aitarv  Jet  him  pay  twelve  oras.      If  a  prieil 
««  confecrate  the  facram-cntal  wine  in  a  wooden  chalice, 
*^  let  him  pay  twelve  oras.     If  a  prieft  celebrate  mafs 
"  without  wine,  let  him  pay  twelve  oras."     Thefe  fines, 
and  many  others,  were  to  be  paid  to  the  bifliop  of  the 
diocefe.     This  feems  to  have  been  a  fchemiC  to  bring  the 
difcipline  of  the  church  to  a  perfeCc  conformity  with  the 
•  kwsof  the  ftate,  which  fet  a' fixed  price  on  all  crimes; 
and  was  probably  invented  by  fom.e  artful  prelate,  to  make 
the  delinquencies  of  his  clergy  the  means  of  his  wealth  (14.) 
TH'ft  •  •   f      -^^  '^^  ^^^^^^  time  to  introduce  the  celebrated  St.  Dunftan 
St.  Dull-     to  the  acquaintance  of  our  readers,  who   was   already 
llan.  become  very  famous,  and  foon  after  acfed  a  mioft  memo- 

rable part,  both  in  the  affairs  of  church  and  ilate.  In 
doing  which,  we  fliali  give  them  a  fhort  fpecimen  of  the 
nionkifh  manner  of  writing  the  lives  of  faints.  Dunftan 
was  defcended  from  a  noble  family  in  Wellex,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  abbey  of  Glaftonbury.     Here  he  ftudied  fo 

(13)  Spel.  Cor.cil.  t.  i.  p.  420.     Wilkin  Concil.  t.  i,  p.  2i4' 

(14)  Wilkin  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  218,     Johiifon's  Canons,  vol.   i, 
A.  D.  950. 
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hard,  that  it  threw  him    into   a    violent   fever,   which  Cer,t.  X. 
brought   him  to  the  very  point  of  death.     When  the 
whole  family  vv'-ere  {landing  about  his  bed,-  diiToived  in 
tears,  and  expelling  every  moment  to  fee  him  expire, 
an   angel  came  from  heaven  in  a  dreadful   ftorm,  and 
o-ave  him  a  medicine,   which  reftored  him  to   perfe£l 
health  in  a  moment.     Dunftan  immediately  ibarted  from 
his  bed,  and  run  with  all  his  fpeed  towards  the  church, 
to  return  thanks  for  his  recovery ;  but  the  devil  met  him 
by  the  way,  furrounded  by.  a  great  multitude  of  black 
.dogs,  and  endeavoured  to  obflru«£l   his   pailage.     This 
VvTOuld  have  frightened  fome  boys ',  but  it  had  no  fuch 
effecl  upon  Dunftan  -,  who  pronouncing  a  facred  name, 
and  brandiiliing  his  flick,  put  the  devil  and  all  his  dogs  to 
flight.    The  church-doors  being  iliut,  an  angel  took  him  in 
his  arms,  conveyed  him  through  an  opening  in  the  roof, 
and  fet  him  foftly  down  on  the  floor,  where  he  perform- 
ed his  devotions.     After   his  recovery,  he  purfued  his 
ftudies  with  the  greateft  ardour,  and  foon  became  a  per- 
fect   mafter    in    philofophy,  divinity,    mufic,    painting, 
writing,  fculpture,  working   in   gold,  filver,  brafs,  and 
iron,   &c.     When  he  v/as  ftill  very  young,  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  was  inti^oduced  by  his  uncle  Athelmj 
archbifhop    of    Canterbury,    to    king    Athelfian ;   v/ho, 
charmed  with  his  perfon  and  accompliiliments,. retained 
him   in  his  court,    and  employed  him  in  many  great 
affairs.     At  leifure  hours  he  ufed  to  entertain  the  king 
and  his  courtiers  with  playing  on  his  harp,  or  fome  other 
muhcai   initrument:  and  now  and  then   he  wroup-ht  a 
.  miracle,  Vv^liicn  gained  him  great  admiration.     His  old 
enemy  the  devil  was  much  offended  at  this,  and  prompt- 
ed fome  envious  courtiers  to  perfuade  the  king,  that  his 
favourite  was  a  m.agician ;  which  that  prince  too  readily 
believed.     Dunftan,  difcovering  by   the  king's  counte- 
nance that  he  had  loft  his  favour,  and  refolvino^  to  re- 
fign,  rather  than  be  turned  out,  retired  from  court   to 
another  uncle,  v/lio  was  biihop  of  Winchefter,     This 
good  prelate  prevailed  upon   his  nephew  to  forfake  the 
world,  and  become  a  monk ;  after  which  he  retired  to 
a  little  cell  built  againft  the  church-v/all  of  Glaftonbury. 
Here    he  ilept,  ftudied,  prayed,  meditated,  and    fome- 
times  amufed  himfelf  with  forging  feveral  ufeful  things 
in  brafs   an^  iron.     One  evening,  as  he  was  working 
very  bufily  at  his  forge,  the  devil,  putting  on  the  appear- 
ance 
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Cent.  X.    ance  of  a  man,  thruil  his  head  in  at  the  v/indow  of  his 
*^'— "v— — '  cell,  and  aflced  him  to  make  fomething  or  other  for  him. 
Dunftan  was  fo  intent  upon  his  work,  that  he  made  jio 
anfwer  5  on  which  the  devil  began  to  fwear  and  talk  ob- 
fcenely ;  which  betrayed  the  lurking  fiend.     The   holy 
blackfmith,  putting  up  a  fecret  ejaculation,  pulled  his 
tongs,  Vvdiich  were  red  hot,  out  of  the  fire,  feized  the 
devil  with  them  by  the  nofe,  and  fqueezed  him  with  all 
his  ftrength  ;  v/hich  made  his  infernal  majefty  roar  and 
fcold  at  fuch  a  rate,  that  he  awakened  and  terrified  all 
the  people  for  m.any  miles  around  (15).     This,  it  is  pre- 
fumed,  will  be   thought    a    fuflicient    fpecimen    of  the 
nionkifli  manner  of  writing  hiftory  :  it  is  now  proper  to 
purfue  the  ftory  of  Dunftan  in  a  more  rational  ftrain. 
rontinua-       This  extraordinary  perfon    was  recalled   to    court  by 
bSoiT  of  ^^^S  Edmund  A.  D.  94 1  ;  who  bellowed  upon  him  the 
Sr.    Dun-  rich   abbey   of   Glanftonbury,  which,  for   his   fake,  he 
^'^-  honoured  v/ith  m^any   peculiar  privileges  (16).     He    en- 

joyed a  very  high  degree  of  the  favour  of  this  prince 
during  his  fliort  reign  of  fix  years  ^  but  he  ftood  much 
higher  in  tlie  favour  of  his  brother  and  fucceifor  king 
Edred^  to  whom  he  was  confelTor,  chief  confident,  and 
prime  minider.  He  employed  all  his  influence  during 
this  period  of  court-favour  in  promoting  the  intereft  of 
the  monks  of  the  Benedi6line  order,  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  of  which  he  was  a  mcft  active  and  zealous 
patron.  Having  the  treafures  of  thefe  two  princes, 
efpecially  of  the  laft,  very  much  at  his  command,  he 
lavifiied  them  away  in  building  and  endowing  monafte- 
lies  for  thefe  monks,  becaufe  almoft  all  the  old  mona- 
lleries  were  in  poireinon  of  fecuiar  canons.  Not  con- 
tented with  this,  he  perfuaded  Edred  (who  was  a  bigoted 
x-aletudinary)  to  beftow  fuch  immenfe  treafures  on  the  4 
churches  and  monaileries  by  his  lail  will,  that  the  crown  * 
.was  flripped  of  its  mod  valuable  poiTefrions,  and  left  in 
a  ftate  of  indigence  (17). 
Further  This  conducl  of  Dunftan    while    he    was   in    power, 

contuiua-  rendered  him  very  odious  to  Edwi,  who  fucceeded  his 
uncle  Edred  A.  T).  g^^  -,  and  his  rude  behaviour  to  him- 
fclf,  and  his  beloved  queen  Elgiva,  raifed  the  refentment 
of  that  prince  fo  high,  that  he  deprived  him   of  all  his 

(15)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  97. 

(i6)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  7.     Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2,  p.  ico. 
,  (17.)  Inetl'c  Church  Hift,  vol.  i.  p.  316. 
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preferments,  and  drove  him  into  exile  (18).  The  ba- Cent,  X. 
nifhment  of  Dunftan,  the  great  patron,  or  (as  Malmf-  ^■■■'  >«■"  ^ 
bury  calls  him)  the  prince  of  monks,  was  a  fevere  blow- 
to  that  order,  who  were  expelled  from  feveral  monafte- 
ries  ;  w^hich  were  made  the  impure  ffcables  (according 
to  the  fame  author)  of  the  married  clergy  (19).  But 
their  fufferings  were  not  of  long  continuance.  For 
Edgar,  the  younger  brother  of  Edwi,  having  raifed  a 
fuccefsful  rebellion  againft  his  unhappy  brother,  and 
ufurped  all  his  dominions  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river 
Thames,  recalled  Dunftan,  and  gave  him  the  bilhopric 
of  Worcefter,  A.  D.  957  (20).  From  this  moment  he 
was  the  chief  confident  and  prime  miniiler  of  king  Ed- 
gar, who  became  fole  monarch  of  England  A.  D.  gS9* 
by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Edwi. 

Odo  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  having  died  about  two  St.  Dun- 
years  before  king  Edwi,  Elfin  bifhop  of  Winchelter,  by  Haw  raifed 
the  influence  of  that  prince,  was  tranflated  to  Canter-  ^Z  ^^  ^  ^^ 
bury;  but  died  not  long  atter  m  his  way  to  K.ome  (2i).  bury. 
On  this  fecond  vacancy,  Edwi  procured  the  election  of 
Brithelm  bifhop  of  Wells  *,  who  was  hardly  warm  in 
his  feat,  when  Edgar  fucceeded  to  his  brother's  domi- 
nions, and  obliged  the  new  archbifhop  (who  was  of  a 
foft  and  gentle  difpofition)  to  relinquifh  his  high  ftation, 
and  return  to  his  former  bifhopric.  This  violence  was 
praftifed  by  king  Edgar,  to  make  way  for  his  favourite 
Dunftan ;  who  was  accordingly  raifed  to  be  archbifiiop 
of  Canterbury  A.  D.  960  (22).  Being  now  pofTefTed 
of  the  primacy,  and  afiured  of  the  royal  fupport  and  af- 
fiftance,  he  prepared  to  execute  the  grand  deiign  which 
he  had  long  meditated,  of  compelling  the  fecular  canons 
to  put  away  their  wives,  and  become  monks ;  or  of 
driving  them  out,  and  introducing  Benedi61;ine  monks 
in  their  room  (23).  With  this  view,  he  procured  the 
promotion  of  Ofwald  to  the  fee  of  Worcefter,  and  of 
Ethelwald  to  that  of  Winchefter  ;  two  prelates  who  were 
monks  themfelves,  and  animated  with  the  moft  ardent 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  their  order. 

St.   Dunftan,    St.    Ofwald,    and   St.    Ethelwald,  the  The  mar- 
three  great  champions  of  the  monks,  and  enemies  of  the  ^j^^^  ^^'^^ 

ed. 
(18)  W.  Malraf.  I.  2.  c.  7.  (19)  Id.  ibid. 

(20)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  i.  p.  107. 

(21)  Godwin  de  Praeful.  Ang.  p.  73.     (22)  Id.  ibid. 
{%i)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  i.  p.  219. 

married 
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Cent.  X.  married  clergy,  began  the  execution  of  their  deiign,  Uy 
endeavouring  to  perfuade  the  fecular  canons  in  their 
cathedrals,  and  other  monafteries,  to  put  away  their 
wives,  and  take  the  mdnaftic  vows  and  habits  (24). 
But  finding  that  thefe  perfuafions  produced  little  or  no 
efFedl,  they  proceeded  to  the  moft  fhamefui  a£ls  of  fraud 
and  violence.  St.  Ofwald  (as  we  are  told  by  a  monkifh 
hiftorian)  turned  all  the  married  canons  out  of  his  cathe- 
dral church  of  Worcefter,  not  by  diretl  force,  but  by 
a  moll  holy  and  pious  ftratagem,  which  he  hath  not 
thought  fit  to  mention  (25).  He  expelled  the  married 
clerf;^y  out  of  feven  other  monafteries  within  his  diocefe, 
and  filled  them  with  monks,  allowing  thofe  who  were 
expelled  a  fmall  peniion  for  life,  barely  fufiicient  to  keep 
them  from  ftarving  (26).  -  Ethelwald  a£led  with  flill 
greater  violence,  if  poiTibie,  towards  the  canons  of  his 
cathedral.  For  havin;^  fecretiy  provided  a  fufficient 
number  of  monkifh  habits,  he  entered  the  church  one 
day,  followed  by  a  number  of  fervants  carrying  them, 
and;,  with  a  ftern  countenance,  told  the  canons  who 
were  performing  divine  fervice,  that  they  mufl  inflantly 
put  on  thefe  habits,  and  take  the  vov/s,  or  be  turned 
out.  The  poor  canons  pleaded  hard  for  a  little  time  to 
confider  of  this  cruel  alternative ,  but  the  unrelenting 
prelate  would  not  allow  them  one  moment.  A  few  com- 
plied, and  took  the  habits  ;  but  the  far  greateft  numiber 
chofe  rather  to  become  beggars  and  vagabonds,  than 
forfake  their  wives  and  children  *,  for  which  our  monkifh 
hiftorians  give  them  the  moii  opprobrious  names  (27). 
To  countenance  thefe  cruel  tyrannical  proceedings, 
Dunftan  and  his  aflbciates  reprefented  the  married  clergy 
as  moniters  of  wickednefs  for  cohabiting  with  their  wives, 
magnified  celibacy  as  the  only  ftate  becom.ing  the  fancf  ity 
of  the  facerdotal  office,  and  propagated  a  thoufand  lies 
of  miracles  and  vifions  to  its  honour  ;  of  which  the  reader 
may  take  the  following  fpecimen.  A  monk,  named 
Floherht^  who  had  been  appointed  abbot  of  Perfliore,  a 
monaflery  out  of  which  the  fecular  canons  had  been  turned 
by  St.  Of^vald,  was  a  m.ofl  prodigious  zealot  for  the  mo- 
naftic  inftitutions  ;  but  in  other  refpefts  of  a  very  indif- 
ferent character.     This  abbot  fell  fick,  and  died  ;  and 

^24)  Ar.glia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  219. 

(2§)  W.  MalmC  1.  2.  c.  8.     (26)  Angiia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  200. 

(27)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  £.  p.  Z19.     VV.  Maimf.  I.  2.  c.  8.       - 

when 
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when  all  the  monks  of  his  own  monaftery,  with  Germa-  Cenr.  X- 
nus  abbot  of  Winchelcomb,  and  many  others,  were  ^^^''V^*-^ 
ftanding  about  his  corpfe,  to  their  great  aftonilhment,  he 
raifed  himfelf  up,  and  looked  around  him.  All  the 
monks  were  ftruck  with  terror,  and  fled,  except  Germa- 
nus  5  who  aiked  his  brother-abbot,  ¥/hat  he  had  feen  ? 
and  what  had  brought  him  back  to  life  ?  To  which  the 
other  anfwered,  That  he  had  been  introduced  into  heaven 
by  St.  Benedi6i: ;  that  God  had  pardoned  all  ?iis  fins  for 
the  merits  of  his  beloved  darling  Ofwald  bifliop  of  Wor- 
cefter  ;  and  had  fent  him  back  to  acquaint  the  world^  that 
Ofwald  was  one  of  the  greateft  faints  that  ever  lived. 
Being  alked  further  by  Germanus,  What  kind  of  figure 
St.  Benedict  made  in  heaven  ?  how  he  was  diQ^edi  ?  and 
how  he  was  attended  ?  he  anfwered.  That  St.  Benedict 
was  one  of  the  handfomefl:  and  bell;  drelTed  faints  in  hea- 
ven, Ihining  with  precious  ftones,  and  attended  by  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  monks  and  nuns,  who  were  all 
perfe£l:  beauties  (28).  This,  it  muft  be  confeiled,  was  a 
very  fimple  tale  ;  but  it  was  well  enough  calculated  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  invented,  in  that  age 
of  ignorance  and  credulity.  By  thefe  and  various  other 
arts,  Dunilan  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Ofwald  bifhop 
of  Worcefter,  and  Ethelwald  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  filled  no  fewer  than  fortv-eig-ht 
monafteries  with  monks  of  the  Benediftine  order  {29"). 

Though  Edgar  the  Peaceable   was  a   very  profligate  King  ifed- 
prince,  and  ftuck  at  nothing  to  gratify  his  own  paiiions,  g^''  ^  great 
he  was,  if  polTible,  a  greater  perfecutor  of  the  married  V^^}^^^^^'^ 
clergy  than  the  three  clerical  tyrants  above  mentioned,  ried   ca- 
To  them  he  gave  a  formal  commiflion,  A.  D.  969,  to  "oi"is, 
expel  the  married  canons  out  of  all  the  cathedrals  and  lander 
monafteries,    promifing  to   affiil  them  in  the  execution 
of  it  with  all  his  power  (30).     On  this  occafion  he  made 
a  m.oft  flaming  fpeech  to  the  three  commiiTioners,  paint- 
ing the  m.anners  of  t?ie  married  clergy  in  the  moil  odious 
colours  ;  calling  upon  them  to  exert  all   their  power,  in 
conjunction  with  him,  to  exterminate  thofe  abominable 
wretches  who  kept  wives.     «'  I  knov*^,"  fays  he,  in  the 
conciufion  of  his  fpeech,    "  O  holy  father  Dunftan  !  that 
"  you  have  not  encouraged  thofe  criminal  pradlices  of  the 
«<  clergy.  You  have  reafbned,  intreated,  threatened.  From 

(2B)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  201.     (29)  Id.  ibid.  p.  2or. 
(30).  Hove4en.  Anna],  ad  ann.  961^. 

"  words 
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Cent.  X.  ^'  v/ords  it  is  now  time  to  come  to  blows.  All  the  power 
'^.X"v'^>^  '«  of  the  crown  is  at  your  command.  Your  brethren,  the 
^'  venerable  Ethelwald,  and  the  moft  reverend  Ofwald, 
•<  will  alhft  you.  To  you  three  I  commit  the  execution 
<^  of  this  important  work.  Strike  boldly  -, — drive  thofe 
''  irregular  livers  out  of  the  church  of  Chrifl,  and  in- 
«  troduce  others,  who  will  live  according  to  rule  (31).'* 
This  furious  champion  for  chaftity  had,  fome  time 
before  the  delivery  of  this  harangue,  debauched,  or  ra- 
ther ravifhed,  a  nun,  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth  and 
\  great    beauty;    at  which   his    holy     father     confeflbr 

Dunftan  was  fo  much  offended,  that  he  enjoined  him, 
by  way  of  penance,  not  to  wear  his  crown  for  feven 
years — to  build  a  nunnery, — and  to  perfecute  the  mar- 
ried clergy  with  all  his  might  (32)  :  a  ftrange  way  of 
making  atonement  for  his  own  libertinifm,  by  depriving 
others  of  their  moft  natural  rights  and  liberties. 
C-TioTis  of  As  king  Edgar  was  very  much  under  the  influence  of 
K.  Edgar.  JiJs  three  favourite  prelates,  he  paid  great  attention  to  ec- 
cleilaftical  affairs,  and  held  feveral  councils  for  the  regu- 
lation of  them.  In  one  of  thefe  councils,  thofe  fixty-fe- 
ven  canons,  commonly  called  the  cations  of  king  Edgar, 
were  enabled  j  in  which  there  are  not  many  things  new, 
or  worthy  of  a  place  in  hiftory.  By  the  eleventh  of  thefe 
canons,  every  prieft  is  commanded  to  learn  and  pra£life 
fome  mechanic  trade,  and  to  teach  it  to  all  his  apprenti- 
ces for  the  priefhhood.  By  the  fixteenth,  the  clergy  are 
commanded  to  be  at  great  pains  to  bring  off  their  people 
from  the  worfhip  of  trees,  ftones,  and  fountains,  and 
from  many  other  Heathenifli  rites  which  are  therein  enu- 
merated. By  this  it  would  appear,  that  many  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  were  but  very  imperfe£^  Chriftians  at  this 
time.  The  fifty-fourth  recommends  it  to  the  clergy  to  be 
very  frequent  and  earneft  in  exhorting  the  people  to  pay 
all  their  dues  tp  the  church  honeft ly,  and  at  the  proper 
time  ; — their  plough-alms  fifteen  nights  after  Eafter, — 
their  tithes  of  young  animals  at  Pentecofl, — their  tithes 
of  corn  at  AH- faints — their  Peter-pence  at  Lammas, — 
and  their  church-fcot  at  Martinmas.  I'o  thefe  canons 
is  fubjoined  a  penitential,  which  fome  think  was  com- 
pofed  by  St.  Dunftan,  and  requires  penitents  to  be  very 
particular  in  confelfmg  all  the  fins  which  they  have  com- 
mitted  by   their   bodies,    their   fkin,  their   flefh,  their 

(51)  Spel.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  478.  (32)  Ibid.  t.  1.  p.  482. 

bones, 
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bones,  their  fmews,  their  reins,  their  griftles,  their  Cent.  X 
tongues,  their  lips,  their  palates,  their  teeth,  their  hair,  ^irf-v'-*^ 
their  marrow,  by  every  thing  foft  or  hard,  wet  or  dry. 
Confeffors  are  then  directed  what  kind  of  penances  to 
prefcribe  in  a  great  variety  of  cafes.  The  moil  flitisfac- 
tory  penances  for  laymen  are  faid  to  be  thefe  : — To  de- 
fift  from  carrying  arms — to  go  upon  long  pilgrimages — 
never  to  ftay  two  nights  in  the  fame  place — never  to 
cut  their  hair,  or  pare  their  nails,  or  go  into  a  warm 
bath,  or  a  foft  bed — not  to  eat  fiefli,  or  drink  ftrong 
liquors — and  if  they  were  rich,  to  build  and  endow 
churches.  Long  failings  of  feveral  years  are  prefcribed 
as  the  proper  penances  for  many  offences  ;  but  thefe 
failings  were  not  fo  formidable  as  they  appear  at  firil: 
fight,  efpecially  to  the  rich,  as  a  year's  fafting  might 
be  redeemed  for  thirty  fhillings,  equal  in  quantity  of  fil- 
ver  to  four  pouads  ten  fhillings  of  our  money,  and  in 
value  to  more  than  thirty  pounds.  A  rich  man,  who 
had  many  friends  and  dependents,  might  difpatch  a  fe- 
ven-years  faft  in  three  days,  by  procuring  eight  hundred 
and  forty  men  to  fail  for  him  three  days  on  bread  and 
water  and  vegetables  (33).  From  this  it  appears,  hov/ 
much  the  difcipline  of  the  church  was  relaxed  fince  the 
council  of  Clovefhoos,  A.  D.  747  ;  in  which  this  curi- 
ous method  of  fafting  by  proxy  was  condemned. 

The  three  commifiioners  for  expelling  the  fecular  ca-  Difp^tes 
nons  out  of  the   cathedrals  and  larger  monafteries,  ex-  between 
ecuted  that  commiflion  with  great  vigour,  and  no  little  ^^^^  monivs 
fuccefs,  during  the  reign  of  Edgar  5  but  on  the  death  of  ^^  canons' 
that  prince,  A.  D.  075,  they  received    a   check.     The 
fufferings  of  the'perfecuted   canons   had   excited    much 
compaihon  r,  and  many  of   the    nobility  who   had  been 
overawed  by    the     power   and     zeal  of    Edgar,      now 
efpoufed    their   caufe,  and  promoted   their  refloration. 
Eiferc  duke  of  Mercia  drove  the  monks  by  force  out    of 
all    the    monafSieries    in    that    extenfive    province,    and 
brought  back  the  canons,  with  their  wives  and  children  ; 
while  Elfwin  duke  of  Eaii-Anglia,  and    Brithnot    duke 
of  EiTex,  raifed  their  troops   to    protedl  the   monks    in 
thefe  countries  (34).     To  allay  thefr  commotions,  feve- 
,  ral  councils  were  held  ;  in    which  Dunfiian  was  fo  hard 
pufhed  by  the  fecular  canons  and  their  friends,  that  he 

(33)  Spei.  Condi,  t.  i.  p.  ^^^—.^.'j^, 

(34)  Hoveden.  Annal.  A.  D.  976. 

was 
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Cent.  X.    was  obliged  to  pra^ftife  fome  of  his  holy  ftratagems.     In 
>«*»-v'="*«>  a  fynod  held  in  the  old  monaftery  at  Winchefter,  A.  D. 
077,  when  this  great  caufe  was  about  to  be  determined, 
againft  the  monks,  and  ail    the    canons    lately   made  in 
•       their  favour  reverfed,  the  alTembiy  was  fuddenly  alarmed 
with  a  loud  voice,  which  feemed  to  proceed  from  a  cru- 
cifix built  into  the  partition-w^all,  crying, — ^^  Don't  do 
««  that, — don't  do   that. — You  judged  right  formerly^ 
"  don't  change  your  judgment."     On  which  the  alTem- 
biy broke  up  in  confufion,  and    nothing    was  determin- 
ed (35).     Though  the  enemies  of  the  monks  had  been  a 
little  itartled  at  this  pretended  prodigy,  they  were  not 
convinced ;  which  occafioned   the    meeting   of  another 
council  at  Calne  in  V/iltihire,  A.  D.  978  ;  at  which  the   j 
canons  and  their  friends  wefe  hurt,  as  v/ell  as  frighted.   I 
For  the  room  in  which  the  council  met  being  very  much 
crowded,  that  part  of  the  floor   on  which  the  unhappy 
canons  and  their  advocates  ftood  (the  chief  of  whom  was 
one  Beornelm,  a   Scotch  bifnop)   fuddenly   fell   down  ; 
which  put  an  end  to  the  debate  for  that  time,  fome   be- 
ins;  killed,  and  many  wounded   (36).     If   thefe   events 
really  happened,  we  cannot  avoid  entertaining  very  un- 
favourable fufpicions  of  the  celebrated  St.  Dunfran,  and 
pitying  the  weaknefs  of  the  Engliih  nobility  irr  thofe  be-  | 
nighted  times.  ^ 

^     ,      r       In  the  reign  of  Etlielred  the  Unready,  who  fucceeded 
D(inilap,     ^^s  brother  Edward  the  Martyr  A.  D.  979,  the  Englifn 
Ethel-        were  engaged  in  fo  m.any  wars  with  the  Danes,  and   in- 
\va;d,  and  yQiyg^J  \^^  fo  rnany  calamities,  that  they  had  little  leifure 
viwa  c..      ^^    attend    to   ecclefiafiical    affairs;  w^hich  renders    the 
church-hiftory  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  begiiming  of 
the  eleventli  century  as  barren  as  that  of  the  ftate  is   me- 
lancholy.    The  three  famous  prelates,  Dunfcan,  Ethel- 
wald,  and  Ofwald,  fo  far  outfhone  their  brethren  in  their 
zeal  for  the  monadic  inilitutions,  that  they  quite  eclipfed 
all  the  other  bilhops  their  cotemporaries,  who  are  hardly 
ever  mentioned  by  the  monkiih  Vv^iters.     Ethelwald  bi- 
fliop  of  Winchefter,  a  great  builder  of  monafteries,  and 
mofi  zealous  patron  of  the  monks,  was  the  lirft  of  this 
famous  triumvirate  who  quitted  the  itage,  dying  A.  D. 
984  (37).     By  his  death,  the  hopes  of  the  fecular  ca- 

(35)  Spel.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  490. 

(36)  Li.  p.  494.     Anglia  Sacra,  t,  2.  p.  iia. 
(S*/)  Godwin  de  Prasful.  Angl.  p.  %S6, 

nons. 
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lions,  of  whom  he  had  been  a  mofb  cruel  perfecutor,  Cent.  X. 
were  a  little  revived,  and  they  made  great  efforts  to  get 
one  of  their  own  number  elected  in  his  room  ;  but  were 
at  length  baffled  by  the  fuperior  art  and  influence  of  the 
archbilhop,  who  procured  the  advancement  of  Elphigus 
ahbot  of  Bath  to  the  fee  of  Wincheiler  ;  by  pretending, 
that  the  apoille  St.  Andrew  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
aiTured  him,  that  Elphigus  was  the  fittell  perfon  in  the 
world  for  that  charge  (38).  St.  Dunflan  did  not  long 
furvive  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer  Ethelwald,  but 
died  A.  D.  988,  in  the  fixty-fourth  year  of  his  acje, 
having  held  the  bifnopric  of  London,  together  with 
the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury,  about  tv/enty-feven 
years  (3 9).  As  this  prelate  was  the  great  reftorer  and 
promoter  of  the  monaftlc  inflitutions,  the  grateful 
monks,  who  were  almoft  the  only  hiftorians  of  thofe  dark 
ages^.  have  loaded  him  with  the  molt  extravagant  praifes, 
and  reprefented  him  as  the  greatefb  wonder-worker,  and 
higheft  favourite  of  heaven,  that  ever  lived.  To  fay 
nothing  of  his  many  conflicls  with  the  devil,  in  which 
he  often  belaboured  that  enemy  of  mankind  mod  feverely, 
the  following  fhort  ftory,  which  is  told  with  great  exulta- 
tion by  his  biographer  Olbern,  will  give  the  Englifh  rea- 
der fome  idea  of  the  aftonifhing  impiety  and  impudence 
of  thofe  monks,  and  of  the  no  lefs  aftonifhing  blindnefs 
and  credulity  of  thofe  unhappy  tim^es.  ''  The  mofh  ad- 
*^  mirable,  the  molt  ineftimable  father  Dunftan  (fays 
*'  that  author),  whofe  perfections  exceeded  all  human 
«'  imagination,  M^as  admitted  to  behold  the  mother  cf 
<<  God  and  his  own  mother  in  eternal  glory :  for  before 
*'  his  death,  he  was  carried  up  into  heaven,  to  be  pre- 
<<  fent  at  the  nuptials  of  his  own  mother  with  the  eternal 
^^  King,  which  were  celebrated  by  the  angels  with  the 
<'  moft  fweet  and  joyous  fongs.  When  the  angels  re- 
*'  proached  him  for  his  filence  on  this  great  occafion,  fo 
"  honourable  to  his  mother,  he  excufed  himfelf  on  ac- 
"  count  cf  his  being  unacquainted  with  thofe  fweet  and 
"  heavenly  ftrains ;  but  being  a  little  inftruited  by  the 
««  angels,  he  broke  out  into  this  melodious  fong,  "  O 
*«  King  and  Ruler  of  nations,  &c."  It  is  unnecefTary 
to  make  any  comment  on  this  moft  fhocking  ftory.  St. 
Dunftan  was  fucceeded  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury  by  Ethel- 

iT,^)   Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  221. 
{39)  Godwin  de  Prseful.  Angl.  p.  75. 

VoLo  XL  N  gar 
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Cent.  X.    gar  bifliop  of  Seolfey,  who  lived  only  one  year  and  three 
<■..■. ,  ■fu./  months  ;  and  then   by  Siricius  bifhop  of  Wilton  (40), 
who  governed  that  church  about  four  years.  (41).     Both 
'  thefe  prelates  had  been  monks  of  Glaftonbury,  and  difci- 
ples  of  St.  Dunftan;  but  the  fhortnefs  of  their  pontificates, 
and  the  confufion  of  the  times,  did  not  permit  them  to 
perform  any  thing  mxem.orable.     St.  Ofwald,  the  great 
friend  and  affociate  of  St.   Dunflan  in  the  expulfion  of 
the  fecular  canons,  and  introduftion  of  the  monks,  died 
A.  D.  993,  after  he  had  held  the  archbifhopric  of  York, 
together  with  the  bifhopric  of  Worceiler,  about  twenty- 
two  years  (42).     By  thef^  two  famous  faints,  holding 
each  of  them  two  bifhoprics  together  for  fo  many  years, 
we  have  fome  reafon  to  fufpecl  they  were  not  quite  fo 
heavenly-minded  as  their  admirers  reprefent  them, 
P  .  I    r        The  violent  and  too  fuccefsful  zeal  of  Dunftan  and  his 
feclsofthe  afibciates,  in  promoting  the  building  and  endowing  fo 
increafe  of  great  a  number  of  houfes  for  the  entertainment  of  ufelefs 
iKonafte-     j^Q^ks  and  nuns,  was  very  fatal  to  their  country:  for  by 
this  means,  a  fpirit  of  irrational,  unmanly  fuperftition  was 
difFufed  amongft  the  people,  which  debafed  their  minds, 
and  diverted  them  from  nobler  purfuits  :  and  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  Tands  of  England  was  put  into  hands 
who  contributed  nothing  to  its  defence  ;  which  made  it 
an  eafy^  prey,  firft  to  the  infulting  Danes,  and  afterwards 
to  the  victorious  Normans. 
Ecclefia-        The  people  of  Wales,  who  were  governed  by  their 
ftical   hif-  Q-^jj  princes,  were  ftill  inftru6i:ed  by  their  own  clergy,  and 
Wales,       feem  to  have  had  but  little  connedtion  with  the  churches 
of  Rome  or  England  in  the   tenth  century.     It  appears, 
however,  from  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  who  tlourifhed 
about  the  middle   of  this  century,  that  the  Welfh  were 
not  much   wifer,  or  m.uch  lefs  fuperftitious,  than  their 
neighbours  in  this  period ;  for  by  thefe  laws,  which  are 
faid  to  have  been  made  in  a  great  council  of  the  nobility 
and   clergy,  at   v/hich  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
forty   prelates,  i.  e.  bifhops,  abbots,  and  re6lors,  were 
prefent,   it  is   evident  that   the  churches  and  clergy  of 
Wales  enjoyed    the    fame    diftind^ions  and  immunities 
witli  thofe  of  England  (43).     The  truth  is,  that  there 

(40)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  114. 

(^1)  Godwin  de  Prsful  Ane;l.  p.  75.         (42)  Id.  t.  2.  p.  18, 

(4.3  j  Leges  Hoeli  Dha,  a  Wottono  editx,  paffira. 

was 
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was  a  very  great  conformity  between  the  laws   of  Eng-  Cent.  X. 

land  and  Wales  at  this  time,  both  in  civil  and  ecclefialli-   ^.yvN^ 

cal   matters  ;  which  mufi;  have   been  occafioned  by  the 

vicinity  of  thefe  countries,  the  unavoidable  intercourfe  of 

their  inhabitants,  and  the  afcendant  which  the  kings  of 

England  had  acquired  over  the  princes  of  Wales,  who 

were  their  vaflals  and  tributaries  (44). 

The    hiilory  of  the    church  of  Scotland  is  as  little  Ecclefuf- 

known  in  this  period   as  that  of  Wales.     Thoudi  the  ^^'^^   r' 
t-n  r  n       \     7        J  --I         t^i    t'^ry  or 

bimops  or  ot,  Anarew  s  were  not  yet  railed  to  the  rank  Scotland, 

of  archbifliops  and  metropolitans,  they  feem  to  have  had 
fome  kind  of  pre-eminence  over  the  other  bifhops  of 
Scotland,  occafioned  probably  by  their  greater  wealth, 
and  their  greater  influence  with  the  princes  of  thofe 
times.  KeUach  the  Second,  who  was  bifliop  of  St. 
Andrew's  from  A.  D.  904  to  A.  D.  ^39,  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  bifliop  who  went  from  Scotland  to 
Rome  for  confecration,  or  for  obtaining  the  approbati- 
on of  the  pope  (45).  Vfe  have  good  reafon  to  pre- 
fume,  that  there  were  feveral  councils  held  in  Scotland 
in  the  courfe  of  this  century  for  the  regulation  of  eccle- 
fi  afbical  affairs  ;  but  the  records  of  all  thefe  councils  have 
Ion"-  ago  periflied  through  the  injuries  of  time,  the  cruel 
policy  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  the  fudden  def- 
truclion  of  the  abbeys  of  Scotland,  with  their  archives  = 
and  libraries,  at  the  Reformation.  There  is  a  flight 
notice  of  one  of  thefe  councils  preferred  in  a  very  fliort 
chronicle,  which  hath  efcaped  all  thefe  difafcers.  **  In 
«<  the  following  year,  A.  D.  906,  king  Conflantine, 
**  the  fon  of  Ethy,  with  Keliach  his  bifhop,  and  the 
<f  Scots,  decreed,  that  the  rules  of  faith  and  of  the  gof- 
<*  pels,  with  the  laws  and  difcipline  of  the  church,' 
*<  fl'iould  be  obferved,  in  an  alTembly  held  on  the  Hill 
<^  of  Faith,  near  the  royal  city  of  Scone.  From  that 
«*  day,  tliat  hill  hath  borne  the  name  of  Knochcreidighy 
«  or,  the  Hill  of  Faith  (46)."  The  difpute  about  the 
celibacy  of  the  regular  canons  of  Kuldees,  is  faid  to 
have  been  agitated  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England  in 
this  century  \  and  there  is  a  circumftance  mentioned  by 
feveral  monkifh  hillorians  which  renders  this  very  pro«^ 

(44)  Leges  Hoell  Dha,  a  Wottoiao  edit:«,  pj^.ffim. 

(45)  Spo:tifv. ood's  Church  Hiiiory,  p.  2,6. 

(46)  Innes's  Eifays,  v.  2,  p.  786. 

N  2  bable. 
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Cent.  X.  bable.  When  this  great  caufe  was  to  be  debated  before 
v^-v-*-'  a  council  at  Cahie  in  Wiltfhire,  A.  D.  978,  the  regu- 
lar canons  placed  at  their  head  as  their  chief  orator  one 
Beornelm,  a  Scotch  bifliop  5  a  man,  fay  thefe  authors, 
of  invincible  loquacity,  who  greatly  puzzled  poor  old 
St.  Dunftan  (47).  It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  lo- 
quacious ge^Ltleman  liad  gained  a  viftory  on  this  fubje£l 
in  his  own  country,  which  made  the  Engliih  canons  en- 
ga^-e  him  to  plead  their  caufe. 
Cent-  XI.  ^Ifric,  formerly  bifliop  of  Wilton,  was  archbifliop 
M]fncs  Qf  Canterbury  from  A.  Do  995  to  A.  D.  1005  •,  and  was 
omi  les.  ^^^^  ^£  ^l^g  mpft  learned  men  and  moft  voluminous 
writers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  This  prelate, 
confcicus  of  the  incapacity  of  many  of  the  clergy  to 
inftru£l  the  people  in  the  principles  and  precepts  of 
religion,  tranflated  no  fewer  than  eighty  ferimons  or 
homilies  from  the  Latin  into  the  Saxon  language  for  their 
ufef48).  Thefe  fermons  were  fuited  to  dilferent  feafons 
and  occafions,  and  were  defigned  to  be  read  by  the  in- 
ferior clergy  to  the  people  at  thefe  feafons  for  their  in- 
{]:ru£licn.  The  fermon  for  Eafter  Sunday,  on  the  facra- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  hath  been  often  printed  5  and 
ihews  very  plainly,  that  the  church  of  England  had  not  yet 
em.braced  the  do£l:rine  of  tranfubftantiation  (49).  This 
is  fufnciently  evident  from  the  following  paiTage  in  that 
,  difcourfe  :  "  The  body  that  Chrift  fuffered  in  was  born 

*f  of  the  ^eCa  of  Pvlary,  with  blood  and  with  bone,  with 
*'  fKin  and  with  fmews,  in  human  limbs,  with  a  reafon- 
*'  able  living  foul :  but  his  fpiritual  body,  which  we 
^^  call  the  hoiifel^  is  gathered  of  many  corns,  without 
^'  blood  and  bone,  without  limb,  without  foul ;  and 
*'  therefore  nothing  is  to  be  underflood  therein  bodily, 
<^  but  fpiritualiy,  Whatever  is  in  the  houfel  which 
*^  giveth  life,  that  is  fpiritual  virtue,  and  invifible  ener- 
*^  gy.  Chrift's  body  that  fuffered  death,  and  rofe  from 
*'  death,  lliall  never  die  again,  but  is  eternal  and  unpaf- 
*'  fibie  ;  but  houfel  is  temporal,  not  eternal,  corrup- 
*'  tible,  and  dealed  into  fundry  parts,  chewed  between 
<«  the  teeth,  and  lent  into  the  beiiy.  This  myftery  is  a 
**  pledge  and  a  figure ;  Chrift's  body  is  truth  itfelf. 
<*  This  pledge  we  do  keep  myfticaily  until  we  come  to 

(47)  Ar-giia  S3r»-H,  r.  ^.p.  tt2. 

(4-)  /F.lfric  prarfark)  fecurrla  ad  8:r?>rrrr!^tJc<ain  fuam,  p.  2. 

(49)  Hickes  djlicrtatio  epifiolaris,  p.  58. 

««  tlie 
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<«  the  truth  itfelf ;  and  then  is  this   pledge  ended  (^o)."  Cent.  XT. 
It    is  hardly    poffible  to  exprefs  the  prefent   fentiments  ^— v^— ^ 
of  the    church   of  England,    and    of    other  Proteftant 
churches,  on  this  fubje£l,  in  plainer  words  than  theie;. 
and  it  would  certainly  be  no  eafy  tafK  for  the  mofb  artful 
fophifter  to  accommodate  them  to  the  doftrine  of  tran- 
fubftantiation. 

This  excellent  prelate,  for  fo  he  certainly  was  for  the  ^'"^^  ^ 
age  in  which  he  lived,  compofed  alfo  a  kind  of  epifcopal 
charge,  which  feems  to  have  been  deiigned  as  a  form  for 
bilhops  in  inftru cling  their  clergy.     The  feveral  injunc- 
tions in  this  charge  are  delivered  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
and  in  the  form   of  commands ;  for  wliich  reafon  they 
have  been  commonly  called  ^Ifrics  ca'nons,  though  there 
is  no   appearance  of  their  having  been   enabled  by   any 
ecclefiaftical  fynod.     Thefe  injunctions    or  canons  are 
thirty-feven  in  number,  and  contain  many  curious  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  difcipline  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England  in  thofe  times.  ■    As  ^Ifric  had  been 
educated  under  Etheiwald  biihop  of  Winchefter,  he  was, 
like  his  mailer,  a  great  promoter  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy ;  and  therefore,  in  the  nrft  eight  of  thefe  canons, 
he  argues  flrenuouily,  though  not  very  logically,  againil 
the  marriage  of  prieils.     It  appears  hovi^ever,  from  thofs 
very  canons,  that  the   clergy  of  England  were  generally- 
married  at  this  time,  and  that  they  floutly  defended  the 
lawfulnefs  of  their  marriages*     *•'  Thefe  canons  againil 
*^  the  marriage   of  priefts  (fays  ^Ifric)  feem  ilrange  to 
<f  you  to  hear ;  for  ye    have  fo  brought  your  wretched 
<^  doings  into  faihion,  as  if  there  was  no  danger  in  priefts 
"  living  like  married  men.     The  priefts  now  reply.  That 
<«  St.  Peter  was  a  married  man,  and  that  they  cannot 
<«  live  without  the  company  of  a  woman.''     By  the  ninth 
of  thefe  canons,  the  clergy  are   forbidden  to  be  prefent 
at  a  marriage,  or  to  give  their  benediction,  when  either 
of  the  parties  had   been  married  before,  thouc^h  fuch 
marriages  are  not  declared  to  be  abfolutely  unlawful,  but 
only  to  be  difcouraged.     The  next  feven  canons  defcribs 
the  names  and  oiRces  of  the  feven  orders  of  the  cler-jv, 
which  are   thefe :- —  i .  the  oiliary,  who  is  to  open  a'lid 
{hut  the  church-doors,  and  ring  the  bells  : — 2.  the  lec- 
tor, who  is  to  read   God's  word  in  the  church  5 — 3.  the 

(50)  Bed.  Hift.  Eccl.  notis  Wheeloci,  p.  402. 

exorcifi. 
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Cent.  XI.  exorclft,  whofe  office  is  to  drive  out  evil  fpirits  by  invo- 
cations and  adjurations  •, — ^.  the  acolytb,  who  holds  the 
tapers  at  the  reading  of  the  gofpels,  and  celebrating  mafs  j 
— 5.  the  fub-deacon,  Vv^ho  is  to  bring  forth  the  holy 
teflels,  and  attend  the  deacon  at  the  altar ; — 6.  the  dea- 
con, who  minifters  to  the  mafs-prieft,  places  the  obla- 
tion on  the  altar,  reads  the  gofpel,  baptizeth  children, 
and  gives  the  hcnfcl  to  the  people  ; — 7.  the  mafs-prieil 
or  prefbyter,  who  preaches,  baptizes,  and  confecrates  the 
houfel.  This  canon  declares,  that  the  bifliop  is  of  the 
fame  order  with  the  prefoyter,  but  more  honourable. 
By  the  eighteenth,  the  diftin£l:ion  between  the  fecular 
clergy  ami  the  monks  or  regulars  i^  eftabliflied.  The 
next  canon  commands  the  clergy  to  fing  the  (tvcn  tide- 
fongs  at  their  appointed  hours,  viz.  the  ught-fong,  or 
matins,  early  in  the  morning, — the  prime-fong  at  feven 
o'clock, — the  undern-fong  at  nine- o'clock,- — the  mid-^ 
day  fong  at  twelve  o'clock, — the  none-fong  at  three 
o'clock  afternoon, — and  the  niglit-fong  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  By  the  tv/enty-firil  canon,  priefts  are  com- 
manded to  provide  themfelves  vrith  all  the  neceiTary  books 
fpr  perforrrance  of  divine  fervice,  viz.  the  pfalter,  the 
epiftle-bock,  the  gofpel-book,  the  mafs-book,  the  fong- 
book,  the  hand-book,  the  kalendar,  the  pafiional,  the 
penitential,  and  the  reading-book.  By  the  twenty-third, 
priefts  are  comimandcd  to  explain  the  gofpel  for  the  day, 
every  Sunday,  in  Englilh,  to  the  people,  and  to  teach 
them  the  creed  and  Pater  7wjter  in  Engliih  as  often  as 
thev  can.  By  the  twenty-feventh,  prieils  are  forbidden 
Xo  take  money  for  baptizing  children,  or  performing 
any  other  part  of  their  duty.  The  thirty-fecond  com- 
mands nriefts  always  to  have  a  fuSicient  quantity  of  oil 
by  them  which  had  been  coufecrated  by  the  bifhop,  for 
baptizing  children  and  anointing  the  (ick  ;  but  that  no 
fick  perfon  fliould  be  anointed  unlefs  he  defired  it.  The 
thirty-feventh  and  laft  of  thefe  canons  is  in  the  form  of 
an  epiule,  which  was  given  to  each  priefl  on  Maundy 
Thurfday,  M'hen  he  came  or  fent  to  the  bifhop  for  his 
annual  ftock  of  confecrated  chrifm  and  oil ;  and  con- 
tains feveral  direftions  about  the  celebration  of  mafs,. 
snd  other  offices.  Among  many  other  ceremonies  to  be 
performed  on  Good-Friday,  the  people  are  directed  to 
adore  and  kifs  the  crofs.  As  the  freaks  of  fuperftition 
are  endlefs,  fome  priefts  about  this  time  had  conceived 

a  notion, 
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a  notion,  that  the  facramental  bread  confecrated  on  Eaf-  Cent.  XJi 
ter-day  was  more  efficacious  than  that  which  was  hallow-  v,-^-v*^*^ 
ed  at  any  other  time  ;  and  therefore  they  ufed  to  confe- 
crate  a  great  quantity  on  that  day,  and  keep  it  through 
the  whole  year  for  the  ufe  of  the  fick;  This  praftice  is 
condemned,  becaufe  when  the  confecrated  bread  waa 
kept  fo  long,  it  was  apt  to  become  ftale,  to  be  loft,  or 
eaten  by  mice.  Priefts  are  dire61:ed  to  mix  water  with 
the  facramental  wine ;  "  becaufe  the  wine  betokeneth 
«*  our  redemption  through  Chrift's  blood,  and  the  water 
«'  betokeneth  the  people  for  whom  he  fuffered."  A 
great  number  of  faft-days  are  commanded  to  be  obferved, 
particularly  every  Friday,  except  from  Eafter  to  Pente- 
coft,  and  from  Midwinter  to  Twelfth-night.  Sunday 
was  to  be  kept  from  Saturday  at  noon  to  Monday  morn- 
ing (51).  Thefe  are  the  mofl  remarkable  particulars  in 
this  famous  charge  ;  on  which  we  fhall  leave  our  readers 
to  make  their  own  reflections. 

Archbifhop  ^Ifric  expelled  the  regular  canons  who  Death  of 
would  not  abandon  their  wives  from  his  cathedral  church  ^Ifric. 
of  Canterbury,  and  brought  in  Benedi6line  monks  in  their 
room.  He  had  alfo  the  influence  to  procure  a  charter 
from  king  Ethelred,  confirming  that  tranfaflion,  and  all 
the  privileges  and  pofl^eflTions  of  his  favourite  monks ; 
praying  mofh  devoutly,  that  all  perfons  who  fhould  give 
them  any  difturbance  might  be  torn  by  the  teetl^^of  all  ' 

the  dogs  in  hell  (52).  This  feems  to  have  been  the  laft 
tranfaftion  of  this  prelate's  life  ;  who  died  A.  D.  1005, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Elphegus  bifliop  of  Wincheiler. 

The  Englifh  at  this  time  were  involved  in  very  great  Council  af 
calamities,  and  threatened  ^with  total  ruin,  by  a  grievous  Enfaam. 
famine,  and  the  fword  of  the  victorious  Danes,  from 
whom  they  fometimes  purchafed  a  fhort  precarious  truce 
with  great  fums  of  money.  In  one  of  thefe  intervals, 
A.  D.  1009,  a  great  council  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  was  held  at  Enfham  in  Oxfordlliire,  to 
deliberate  on  the  mofl  efi^eftual  means  of  preferving  them- 
felves  and  their  country'  from  that  deftruiSlion  with 
which  they  were  threatened.  Elphegus  archbifiiop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Wulftan  archbifhop  of  York,  feem  to 
have  convinced   this   wife  alTembly,  that  to  oblige  the 

{51)  Spel.  Concil.  t.  i.p.  5^2—582.     Johnfon's  Canon?,  A.  D, 
951'  (52)  Spel.  Cone  J.  t.  i.  p.  504, 

clergy 
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Cent.  XI.  clergy  to  put  away  their  wives,  and  the  laity  to  pay  ali 
*■  *  '  their  dues  honeilly  and  punftually  to  the  church,  would 
be  the  befl  means  of  averting  the  difpleafure,  and  con- 
ciliating the  favour  of  heaven  ;  and  therefore  many  ftrict 
laws  were  made  for  thefe  purpofes  (53).  But- either 
thefe  laws  were  not  v/ell  obferved,  or  had  not  the  defir- 
ed  eifeft  :  for  the  miferieS'  of  the  Englifh  ftill  continued 
to  increafe ;  and  about  four  year*  after  this,  the  Danes 
having  taken  Canterbury,  reduced  it  to  afhes,  butchered 
'  nine-tenths  of  the   inhabitants,  and  murdered  the  arch- 

bifliop,  becaufe-  he  would  not,  or  could  not,  pay  the 
prodigious  ranfom  v/hich  they  demanded  (54). 
Council  of  Livingus  bifhop  of  Wells  fucceeded  Elphegus  A.  D. 
Habham.  1013,  and  v/as  deeply  involved  in  the  calamities  of  thofe 
unhappy  times  (55).  Soon  after  the  return  of  king 
Ethelred  from  Normandy  (whither  he  had  Sed  with  his 
family  to  efcapethe  fury  of  the  vi£l;orious  Danes),  a  great 
council  was  held  A.  D.  10 14,  at  a  place  called  Hahham  ; 
in  which  it  was  refolved  to  praftife  fome  extraordinary 
devotions,  to  prevail  upon  the  faints  and  angels  to  hght 
againft  the  Danes.  '"  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  had  late- 
ly gained  great  reputation  by  a  viftory  which  the  Chrif- 
'Itians  in  Apulia  had  obtained  by  his  means,  ,as  they  ima- 
gined, over  the  Pagans  ;  and  the  Englifh  determined  to 
perfuade  this  celeftial  warrior,  if  pofilble,  to  do  them 
y  the  like  favour.''^  With  this  view,  it  was  decreed  at  this 
^  council,  that  every  perfon  who  was  of  age  fhould  faft 
three  days  on  bread,  water,  and  raw  herbs,  before  the 
feaft  of  St.  Michael,  fhould  confefs  and  go  to  church 
barefoot ;  and  that  every  prieft,  with  his  whole  congre- 
gation, fhould  go  thefe  three  days  in  folemn  procelTion 
barefoot.  Ihe  monks  and  nuns  in  all  their  convents 
were  commanded  to  celebrate  the  mafs  contra  Faganos 
(againft  the  Pagans)  every  canonical  hour,  lying  prof- 
trate  on  the  ground,  and  in  that  pofture  to  fing  the  pfalm, 
— '*  Lord,  how  are  they  increafed  that  trouble  me  !'* 
Sec  (56).  The  Englifn  at  that  time  feem  to  have  repofed 
their  chief  hopes  of  prefervation  in  thefe  and  fuch  obfer- 
vations  j  fo  entirely  Vv^ere  their  minds  blinded  and  infa- 

(53)  -pel.  Conc'i!.  t    i.p.5T5,&c. 

(34)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  141. 

(55)  Goiwin  oePr^ful.  Ar.^.  p.  '77. 

{s^)  Johnion*s  Canons,  A.  D.  10)4.      Spel.  Concil.  t.  i.p.  530. 

tuatei 
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tuated  by  fuperftition.     Their  affairs,  however,  became  Cent.  Xr. 
tkily  more  and  more  defperate ;  and  about  three  years 
after  this  council,  they  were   entirely   fubdued  by  the 
Danes. 

Though  the  generality  of  the  Danes  at  this  time  were  p^  i  ^  r 
cither  Pagans,  or  only   a  kind  of  half  Chrifhians,  their  t  cal  lawj 
king  Canute,  who  became    alfo  king  of  England  A.  D.  of  king 
1 017,  was  a  zealous  Chriftian,  according  to  the  mode  of  ^^""'^^• 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.     Of  this  he  gave  fufEcient 
evidence, — by  repairing  the  monafteries  which  had  been 
deftroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  late  wars, — by  granting 
many  immunities  to  the  convents  and  clergy, — b)|  build- 
ing and  endowing  churches  (57), — by  vifiting  Rome  in 
perfon  A.  D.  103 1,  and  chiefly — ^by  the  many  ecciefiaf- 
tical    laws  that  were  made  in  his  reign  (58).     The  firfi: 
fyftem  of  Canute's  ecclefiaftical  laws  contains  twentv- 
fix  canons  -,  of  which  the   firft   four  enlarge  and  fecure 
the  proteftion   of  the   church,  or  its  rights  of  fandiua- 
ry.     In  the  third  of  thefe  canons,  churches  are  rann-ed 
into  four  claiTes,  and  the  mulct  for  violating  their  pro- 
tection proportioned  to  their  dignity,  viz.  for  violating 
the  protection    of  a  cathedral,  five  pounds ;  of  a  mid- 
dling church,  one    hundred    and  twenty  {hillings  ;    of  a 
lelTer  church  that  hath  a  burying-place,  fixty  fhiilinors  ; 
of  a    country   church  without    a  burying-place,    thirty 
ihiliings.     In  the  fifth  canon,  rules    are    laid   down  for 
the  trial  of  priefls  accufed  of  various  crimes,  which  are 
very  favourable  to  the  clergy.     By  the  fixth,  celibacy  is 
recommended  to  all  tlie  clergy,  and  particularly  enjoined 
to  thofe  in  priefts  orders ;  and  for  their  encouragement     > 
it  is  declared,  that  an  unmarried  priefi;  fhall  be  elleemed 
equal  in  dignity  to  a  thane.     The  feventh  prohibits  mar- 
riage within   the   fixth    degree  of  kindred.     In  the  fix 
fiibfequent  canons,  all  the  dues  paya&e  to  the  clergy,  as 
tithes     of  corn     and    cattle,    Rome-fcot,    church-fcot, 
plough-alms,  light-fcot,  and  foul-fcot,  are  enumerated, 
and  the  payment  of  them  fecured  by  various  penalties. 
The  remaining   canons  contain  nothing   new  or  curi- 
ous (59).     There  are  feveral  laws  refpefting  religion  and 
the  church  intermixed  v/ith  the  civil  laws  of  this  prince  ; 
of  which  the  following  one  is   the   mofb   remarkable : 

(5')  W.  Malmf.  1.  2,c.  rr.  (58)  Id.  ib^d.  p.  533— ^^70. 

(55)  John  foil's  Canons,  A.  D.  1017.     Spel.Concil.  t.  i.p.  53?. 
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Centi  XI.  f«  We  ftrltlly  prohibit  all  Heathenifm  5  i.  e.  the  wor- 
*^"^ »  ■■■■■ '  "  {hip    of  idols  or  Heathen  gods,  the  fun,  moon,  fire, 
"  rivers,  fountains,    rocks,  or  trees  of  any   kind  ;  the 
*'  pra£tice  of  witchcraft,  or  committing  murder  by  ma- 
"  gic,  or  firebrands,  or  any  other  infernal  tricks." 
Hlffory  of  *    The  two  fucceeding  reigns  of  Harold  Harefoot  and 
the  church  Hardicanute,  from  A.  D.  1035  to  A.  D.  1041,  were  fo 
reigns  of   i^OYt  and   unfettled,  that  they  afford    no    materials  of 
Harold,      importance  for  the  hiftory  of  the  church.     Though  Ed- 
Hardica     -vv'ard  the  Confeflbr  was  a  prince  of  great  piety,  accord- 
Edwa^     ing  to    the   mode  of  the  times  in    which  he  lived,  his 
the  Con-    court  ^'as  fo    much  difturbed,  during  the  greateft  part 
fefibr.         Qf  j^ig  reign,  by  the  cabals   of  the  Englifh  and  Norman 
faftions,  that  he  did  not  pay  fo  much  attention  to  ecclefi- 
ailical  affairs  as   might  have  been  expected.     There  are 
indeed  two  fyftems  of  laws  extant,  which  are  common- 
ly called  the  faivs  ofEchuard  the  Cotifejfory  in  which  there 
are  feveral  canons  in   favour  of  the  church  and  clergy ; 
but  they  contain  in  their  own  bofom  the  moil  unqueflion- 
able  evidence  of  their  having  been    compofed,    or    at 
leaft  very  much  changed,  after  the  conquefl  (do).     This 
prince,  however,  was  a  great  benefaftor  to  the  church, 
and  employed  the  lall  years  of  his  life  in  building  the  fa- 
mous monaftery  of  St.  Peter's,  Weflmdnfter,  on  which 
he  belhowed  great  riches,  and  many  fingular  privileges 
and  immunities  (61). 
Chara6ler        Ignorance  and  fuperftitioR  arrived  at  a  great  height  in 
of  the  ele-  ^^  church  of  England    in  the  former    part   of  the  tle- 
tury.  venth  century.     Of  this  the  frequency  of  pilgrimages  to 

Rome, — the  prodigious  fums  expended  in  the  purchafe 
of  relics,  —the  immenfe  wealth  and  pernicious  immuni- 
ties of  the  clergy,  to  mention  no  others,  are  fufficient 
evidences.  In  this  period,  the  roads  between  England 
and  Rome  were  fo  crowded  with  pilgrims,  that  the  very 
tolls  which  they  paid  were  objects  of  importance  to  the 
prince,  thro-jgh  whofe  territories  they  pafled  ;  and  very 
few  Engiiihmen  imagined  they  could  gee  to  heaven  with- 
out paying  this  compliment  to  St.  Peter,  who  kept  the 
keys  of  the  celeitiai  regions  (62).  The  pope  and  Roman 
clergy  carried    on   a  very    lucrative   traffic   in  relics,  of 

(60)  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.    1064,   1065.     Spel.  Condi,  t.  i. 
p.  5iQ.  (5i)  Dugdal.  Mouafticon,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

(6iJ   VV.  Mainaf.  1.  4.  c.   j  i. 
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ti^hich  they  never  wanted  inexhauftible  flores.  Kings,  Cent.  XL 
princes,  an^  wealthy  prelates,  purchafed  pieces  of  the 
cEofs,  or  v/hole  legs  and  arms  of  apoflles ;  while  others 
were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  the  toes  and  fingers 
of  inferior  faints.  Agelnoth  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
when  he  was  at  Rome,  A.  D.  1021,  purchafed  from 
the  pope  an  arm  of  St.  Auguftin  bifliop  of  Hippo,  for 
one  hundred  talents,  or  fix  thoufand  pound  weight  cf 
•  filver,  and  one  talent,  or  fixty  pound  weight  of  gold  (63). 
A  prodigious  fum  !  which  may  enable  us  to  form  fome 
idea  of  the  unconscionable  knavery  of  the  fellers,  and  the 
aftonifhing  folly  and  fuperftition  of  the  purchafers,  of 
thofe  commodities.  The  building,  endowing,  and  adorn- 
ing of  monafleries,  had  been  carried  on  with  fuch  mad 
profulion  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  England  had  been  expend- 
ed on  thefe  ftruttures,  or  lay  buried  in  their  ornaments 
and  utenfils.  "  The  malTes  of  gold  and  filver  (fays 
*'  William  of  Malmfbury),  which  queen  Emma,  with  a 
*'  holy  prodigality,  beflowed  upon  the  monafteries  of 
<f  Winchefter,  altonifhed  the  minds  of  fbrangers,  while 
^«  the  fplendour  of  the  precious  flones  dazzled  -their 
«'  eyes  (64)."  In  this  period  the  numbers,  both  of  the 
fecuiar  and  regular  clergy,  increafed  very  much,  and 
their  poirelTions  flill  more.  By  the  frequent  and  extra- 
vagant grants  of  land  bellowed  on  cathedrals,  monalle- 
rHs,  and  other  churches,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
tentli  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  have 
good  reafon  to  believe,  that  at  the  death  of  Edward  the 
ConfeiTor  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land  were  in  the  poffeiTion  of  the  clergy,  exempted  from 
all  taxes,  and  for  the  moft  part  even  from  military  fer- 
vices  (^5).  When  we  reflect  on  thefe  circumftances, 
we  cannot  be  very  much  furprifed,  that  the  people  of 
England,  in  this  period,  were  fo  cruelly  infulted  by  the 
Danes,  and  at  the  end  of  it  fo  eafily  conquered  by  the 
Normans.  ' 

{63)  W.  Malraf.  1.  2.  c.  11.  (64)  Id.  Ibid, 

.    (55)  Spelraan  GlolT.  p.  396. 
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CHAP.     III. 

^he  hiflory   of  the   conJlitutiQUy  government^  and  laws  of 
Great  Brit  am  ^  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxo7is^   A.  D. 
449,    to    the  landing   of  William   duke   of   Normandvy 
A.  D.  1066. 

Curiofity       1  HE  hiftory  of  that  political  conflltutlon  and  form 

and  im-  ^  1-1  r,     ^   ^'r^        ■,     ■ 

portance     ^i  government,  which  was   eltabliilied  m    the  belt  and 
of  thefub-  greateft  part  of  this  iiland,  and  of  the  laws  which  were 
jeaof  this  enabled  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  period,  is  equally 
curious,  important,  and  interelling.     It  is  curious,  as  it 
fets  before  us  a  great  variety  of  uncommon  and  amufmg 
objects,  and    difcovers  the  origin  of  many  of  our  moil 
ancient  cuftoms  and  inilitutions.     It    is  important  and 
interefting  to  the  Englilh  nation,  as  thai  form  of  govern- 
^      ment,  and    thofe  laws,  were   the  w^crk  of  their  remxCte 
anceftors  ;   the   moil  valuable  legacy  which  they  left  to 
their  pofterity,  and  the  foundation   of  that    moil  noble 
and  beautiful  fuperilrufture,  their  prefent  free  and  hap- 
py ccnilitution. 
Difficulty        It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  it  is  fo    difficult,  or 
of  writing  rather  that   it  is  impolTibie,  to  write  the  hiilory  of  the 

the  hiftory  q^\q\^    ^^^^  procrrefs  of  the  Englifn    confcitution,  laws, 

of  law  and        y  ^°.-,  ^  y  r  ^^ 

govern-      ^^^  government,  m   lo   clear  and  luli  a  manner,  as  to 

raent.  leave 
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leave  nothing  dark  or  wanting ;'  and  fupported  in  every 
part  with  fuch  ftrength  of  evidence,  as  to  leave  nothing 
doubtful.  That  this  is  really  impofiible,  will  be  moft 
readily  acknowledged  by  thofe  who  are  bell  acquainted 
with  the  fubjedl:.  The  writers  who  flourilhed  in  this 
period  were  very  few,  and  thefe  few  were  cloiftered 
monks ;  who  never  entertained  a  thought  of  giving  a 
particular  account  of  the  laws  and  government  of  their 
country.  Many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  themfelves 
have  been  entirely  loft,  and  others  have  fufFered  fo  much 
by  the  injuries  of  time,  and  the  inattention  of  tranfcrib- 
ers,  that  their  meaning  can  hardly  be  difcovered. 
Some  particulars  relating  to  this  fubjeft  are  funk  fo  deep 
in  the  darknefs  of  antiquity,  and  others  are  fo  involved 
in  clouds  of  learned  dull  that  have  been  raifed  by  an- 
gry difputants,  that  it  feems  to  require  more  than  hu- 
man fagacity  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  guard  againft 
mifbakes.  In  thefe  circumftances,  all  that  can  be  done 
is, — to  cherifli  a  cordial  love  of  truth, — to  fearch  after 
it  with  care  and  diligence, — and  to  lay  the  refult  of  thefe 
refearches  before  the  public  with  plainnefs  and  fmcerity. 

To  prevent  that  confufion  which  is  commonly  occa-  p]a„  of 
fioned  by  blending  various  fubje£is  together,  and  to  pre-  this  chap- 
ferve  an  uniformity  between  the  plan  of  this  chapter  and  ^^^' 
of  that  on   government   in  the   preceding  period,  it  is 
proper  to  divide  it  into  three  diftinft  fedlions.     In  the 
firft  feftion  fliall  be  given — A    brief  account — of    the 
feveral  German  nations  which  fettled  in  Britain  in  this 
period ; — of  the   places  of  their  original    feats  on   the 
continent  *, — of  the  fituation  and  limits  of  their  fettle- 
m.ents  in  this  ifland ; — of  the  political  divifions  of  their 
territories    that  were   made  by  them,  and  by  the  other  . 
Britifh  nations.     The  fecond  fettion  fhall  contain  a  de- 
lineation,— of  the   different   ranks    of  people, — of  ma- 
giftratesj — and  of  courts  of  law  and  juftice,  in  Britain, 
in  this  period.  *  The  third  and  laft  fedrion  (hall  compre- 
hend the  hiftory  of   the   feveral  kinds  of  laws  that  were 
enabled,  and  in  force,  in  this  period. 
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SECTION      I. 


A  brief  acccimt — -of  the  fever al  German  natmis  nvhich 
fettled  in  Britain y  in  this  period ; — of  the  places  of  their 
original  feats  on  the  continefit ; — of  the  fituation  and 
limits  of  their  fettlements  in  this  ifafjd ; — of  the  political 
divfwns  of  their  territories  that  were  made  by  them^ — and 
by  the  other  Britifh  7iations. 


A 


.NCIENT  Germany  comprehended  all  that  extenfivc 
trail  of  country  which  is  bounded  by  the  Rhine  on  the 
fouthj — ^by  the  German   ocean  on  the  v/eit, — by   the 
northern  fea  on  the  jiorth, — and  by  the  Viftuia,  &c.  on 
the  eaft  (i).     This  country  (which,  befides  modern  Ger-^ 
many,  comprehended    all  the    dominions    of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  and  feveral  other  diilriits)  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  a  prodigious  number  of  diftindl  tribes  and 
nations.     But  though   thefe  Germanic  nations  differed 
very  much  from  one  another, — in  their  {ituaiion, — their 
ftrength-, — their  wealth, — and  fome  other  circumftances ; 
yet  they  appear  to  have  fprung  from  the  fame  origin, — 
to  have  fpoken  the  fame  language,  though  in   different 
dialects, — and  to  have  borne  a  very  great  refemblance  to 
each  other  in   their   manners,  cuftoms,  and  forms   of 
government  (2). 
Original         This  v/as  particularly  true   of  thofe   nations   which 
feats  of  the  came  from   Germany,   and   fettled  in   Britain,  in    this 
German     period,  and  from  whom  the  ^reat  body  of  the  Englilh 
which         nation  is  defcended.     Their  original  feats  on  the  conti-. 
came  into  nent  were  contiguous,  fituated  in  that  peninfula  which 
Britain.       -^  commonly  called  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefe,  bounded  by 
the  river  Elbe  on  the  fouth,  by  the  German  ocean  on  the 
weft,  and  by  the  Baltic  fea  on  the  north  and  eaft.     When 
the  unhappy  Britons  formed  the  fatal  reiolutipn  of  calling 
in  foreign   auxiliaries,  to  preferve  them  from  that  de- 
ftruflion  with  which  they  v»'ere  threatened  by  the  Scots 
and  Pi6ls,  they  could  find  none  nearer  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country,  v/ho  were  likely  to  grant  theni 

(i)  Cluver.  Germr.n.  Antiq.  1.  i.e.  2.  p.  76. 
(■z)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German.  paiTim.      Northern  Antiquities, 
Ficface,  \>.  24. 
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the  protection  which  they  wanted:  for  their  nearefi: 
neighbours,  and  natural  allies,  the  Gauls,  who  fpoke 
the  fame  language,  and  profefled  the  fame  religion  with 
themfelves,  were  in  no  condition  to  give  them  any  affiit- 
ance,  having  been  invaded,  and  almoft  conquered,  by 
the  Franks,  another  German  nation  (3).    . 

The  country  above   defcribed,  to  which  the  Britons  Nations 
dire£led  their  eyes  for  relief  in  their  diftrefs,  was  at  that  from 
time    inhabited   by   three    nations,   which   were    called  T     p 
Saxons f  Angles,  and  lutes  ,•  who  fent  armies  into  Britain,  i]^  are* 
and  there  obtained   fettlements  (4).     From  thefe  three  defcend^ 
nations    the    Eng^^ifh    in    general   derive    their   origin ;  ^'^* 
though  feveral    other   nations,  particularly   Danes   and 
Normans,  have  fince  mingled  with  them  in  very  great 
numbers  (5). 

The  Saxons  had  long  been  the  mofh  powerful  of  thefe  The  Sax- 
three  nations,  and  had  held  the  other  two  in  fome  degree  ^^^^* 
of  fubjeftion.  This  is  the  reafon  that  thofe  famous 
rovers  who  infeiled  the  narrow  feas,  plundered  the  coaits 
of  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  gave  the  Romans  fo  much 
trouble,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  were  all 
called  Saxons,  though  they  confifted  of  feveral  na- 
tions. The  chief  feat  of  the  people  properly  called 
Saxons,  was  in  Holfatia,  or  Old  Saxony,  now  Holftein ; 
though,  after  the  departure  of  the  Franks  into  Gaul, 
they  extended  themfelves  along  the  fea-coafts  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  (6).  The  Britons,  having  often  ex- 
perienced the  valour  of  thefe  Saxons  to  their  coil,  were 
defirous  of  employing  it  in  their  defence ;  and  knowing 
them  to  be  a  m.aritime  people,  who  delighted  in  fuch  ex- 
peditions, they  very  naturally  applied  to  them  for  afiifi- 
ance.  They  were  but  too  fuccefsful  in  their  application  ; 
feveral  bands  of  Saxon  adventurers  came  over  and  fixed  •  . 
themfelves  in  Britain,  where  their  poflerity  fciil  fiourifh, 
though  under  another  name,  and  bear,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve feveral  travellers,  a  very  remarkable  refemblance  in 
their  perfons  to  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Holftein, 
from  whence  their  anceftors  came  (y). 

The  Angles  are  faid  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  Suevi,  The 
who  in  Caefar's  time  were  the  greateft  and  braveft  of  all  Angles. 
the  German  nations  (8).     This  tribe,  after  various  ad- 

(3)  Gregor.   Turonenf.  I.   1,2. 

(4)  Bed.Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c.  15.     Chronkon  Ethelwerdi,  1.  i. 

(5)  Shenngham  de  Origine  Gentis  Anglorum,  c.  2.  p.  ^5,  &c. 

(6)  Id.  ibid.  (^)  Howel's  Letters,  vol.  i.  5  6.  let.  4. 
(8)  Cafar  Bel,  Gal.  1. 4.  ^  ^ 

ventures 
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ventures  and  migrations,  fettled  in  that  part  of  the  Cim- 
bric  CherfonefuSj  v/hich  now  forms  the  duchy  of  Slefwic, 
where  fome  veftiges  of  their  name  lliil  remain  in  the 
diftri61;  of  Anglen,  between  Slefv/ic  and  Flenfburgh  (9). 
It  v/as  in  this  {ituation  the  Britifh  ambafladors  found 
them ;  and  from  this  country  they  embarked  in  the  Bri- 
tifh expeditions,  with  greater  fpirit,  and  in  greater  num- 
bers, tha'^  any  of  the  other  German  nations;  which 
procured  them  thf  honour  of  giving  their  name  to  Eng- 
land and  its  inhabitants,  who  make  at  prefent  one  of  the 
richeft,  moft  powerful,  and  fiourifhing  nations  in  the 
world  (10). 
The  I«tes.  The  lutes,  who  were  a  tribe  of  the  Gets,  the  con- 
querors of  fo  many  countries,  inhabited  the  extremity 
of  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefus,  which  from  them  is  ftill 
called  Jutland^  and  is  bounded  by  the  German  ocean  on 
the  well,  the  Baltic  on  the  eait,  and  the  country  of  the 
Angles  on  the  fouth  (11).  Belides  thefe  three  nations, 
there  were  many  adventurers  belonging  to  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  particularly  to  the  Frizians,  who  embarked 
with  them  in  their  Britannic  expeditions,  and  fettled  in 
this  ifland. 
Their  feats  ^he  hiftory  of  the  feveral  embarkations  of  thefe  three 
«i  fi  am.  j-^^^-Qj^g  from  their  native  feats  for  this  iiland,  and  of  the 
feven  kingdoms  which  they  eftablifhed  in  it,  hath  been 
-already  given  (12).  It  only  remains,  in  this  place,  to 
give  a  very  brief  defcription  of  the  moft  common  bound- 
aries of  thefe  feveral  kingdoms,  with  an  account  of  the 
particular  nation  by  which  each  af  them  was  eredled, 
that  all  the  people  of  England  may  have  a  diftin£t  view 
of  their  remote  anceftors.  In  doing  this,  we  Ihall  begin 
at  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  Britain,  and  proceed  regu- 
larly toM^ards  the  north-eaft. 
Kingdom  The  fouth-weft  parts  of  Britain  were  fubdued  by  feve- 
of  Weflex.  j.g^j  fuccefhve  bands  of  Saxons,  who  there  ere£led  a  king- 
dom about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century ;  which, 
from  their  name,  and  that  of  its  fituation,  was  called 
the  kingdom  of  JVeffex,  or  of  the  Wefl-Saxons.  This 
kingdom  was  very  fmali  for  a  confiderable  time  after  it 
was  founded ;  but  being  happy  in  a  long  fucceflion  of 
great  princes  of  the  fame  royal  family,  it  gradually  in-. 

(9)  Cluver.  Germa)T.  Antiq.  1.  3.  c.  27.  p.  605. 

(ro)  Bed.  Hifi.  Ecclef,  1.  i.  c.  15. 

(11}  Sheriiigham,  c.  2.  p.  32.  (12)  See  chap.  x. 
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ereafedj  and  at  length  fwallowed  up  all  the  other  king- 
doms. In  the  times  of  the  heptarchy,  it  comprehend- 
ed thofe  countries  which  now  conftitute  the  counties  of 
Hants,  Berks,  Wilts,  Somerfet,  Dorfet,  Devon,  and 
part  of  Cornwal  (13).  The  ids  of  Wight,  which  lies 
off  the  coaft  of  Hampfhire,  was  commonly  under  the 
government  of  the  kings  of  Weflex,  though  it  was 
peopled  by  a  colony  of  lutes,  who  alfo  poiTeiTed  fome 
difi:ri£ls  on  the  continent  oppofite  to  that  iiland  (14). 
The  capital  of  this  kingdom  was  Winchefter,  the  Venta 
Belgarum  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Cair  Guent  of  the 
Britons. 

2.  Next  to  the  kingdom  of  Weflex  lay  the  little  king- 

dom  of  Suflex,  or  of  the  South-Saxons,  comprehending  of  Suffex. 
only  the  two  counties  of  Surrey  and  Suflex.  It  was,  as 
its  name  implies,  founded  and  inhabited  by  Saxons. 
This  kingdom,  though  one  of  the  mod  ancient,  was 
one  of  the  fmalleft,-  weakefi,  and  of  the  fhortefl  dura- 
tion of  any  of  the  heptarchy.  When  it  was  converted 
to  Chriftianity,  A,  D.  678,  it  contained  no  more  than 
about  feven  thoufand  families  (15).  This  was  partly 
owing  to  its  fmall  extent  y  but  chiefly  to  a  great  part  of 
it  being  covered  with  the  wood  Andereda  (16).  The 
capital  of  this  little  kingdom  was  Chichefter,  the  Regnum 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  Cair  Cei  of  the  Britons. 

3.  Next   to   Suflex,   eaftward,  lay   the    kingdom:   of  j^j^gcjom 
Kent,  which   comprehended    only   the    county  of  that  of  KenCo 
name.     This    was  the   moll   ancient  of  all  the  Saxon 
kingdomxS  in  Britain,  having  been  founded  about  A.  D. 

455,  and  was  alfo  the  firft  that  embraced  the  Chrifl;ian 
teligion.-  This  kingdom,  if  we  may  depend  on  the  au- 
thority of  Bede  and  Ethelwerd,  was  ere^led  and  inha- 
bited by  a  colony  of  lutes,  who  feem  not  to  have  come 
dire(!iily  from  Jutland  into  Britain,  but  to  have  been  fet- 
tled for  fome  time  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  where 
it  is  probable  the  Britifli  ambafladors  found  them  (17); 
for  it  is  quite  improbable,  that  thofe  ambafl^adors  v/ould 
make  their  firfl  application  at  the  greateft  difl;ance ;  and 
there  is  fome  pofitive  evidence,  that  Hengift,  the  founder 
of  this  kingdom,  built  the  caftle  of  Leyden  a  little  beiors 

(13)  Speed  Chrors.  p.  292.         (14)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecdef.  1.  i.e.  15=,  - 

(is)  Id.  1.  4.  c.  13, 

(x6)  Camd.  Britan.  v.  i.  p.   195. 

(I':)  Bed,  Hia.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c.   15.    Ethelwerd,  1.  i. 
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he  embarked  on  his  Britifli  expedition  (18).  Though 
this  kingdom  was  of  fmall  extent,  it  was  very  populous  -^ 
and  feveral  of  its  princes  bore  a  confiderable  fway  in  the 
heptarchy.  The  city  of  Canterbury^  the  Durovernum 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  Cair  Ceint  of  the  Britons,  was 
s  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  one  of  the  moft 

confiderable  cities  in  England  in  the  Saxon  times, 
Kitigdom  4-  To  the  north-eaft  of  Kent,  the  kingdom  of  EfTex, 
of  ElTex.  or  of  the  E^il  and  Middle  Saxons,  was  fituated,  com- 
prehending only  the  counties  of  ElTex  and  Middlefex,- 
and  a  part  of  Hertfcrdihire.  This  kingdom,  as  its 
name  imports,  was  founded  and  pofiefled  by  a  colony  of" 
Saxons  •,  but  though  it  was  rich  and  populous,  and  had 
the  famous  city  of  London  fox  its  capital,  it  made  no 
diPiinguifned  figure  in  the  heptarchy,  its  princes  being 
for  the  moft  part  in  a  ftate  of  dependence  on  thofe  of 
Kent. 

r.  To  the  north-eaft  of  the  kingdom  of  EfTex  that  of 
of  EwIK     the  Eaft-Angles  was  fituated,  comprehending  the  coun- 
Anglla.      ties    of  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,    and   the    ille    of 
Ely*      This    kingdom    was,  founded  and    inhabited   by 
Angles,  who  landed  in  that  part  of  Britain,  becaufe  it 
was  not  pre-occupied  by  their  neighbours  the  Saxons  of 
lutes,  and  lay  neareft  to  their  own  country  (19).     It  was 
bounded  on  the  eaft  and  north  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth 
by  Efiex,  and  on  the  weft  by  St.  Edm.und's  ditch,  divid= 
ing  it    from  Mercia.     The  capital  of  Eaft-Anglia  was 
Dunwich,  called  b-y  Bede  Domnoc,  a  place  of  confider- 
abie  note  in  the  Britifli,  Roman,  and  Saxon  times,  but 
now  fwallov/ed  up  by  the  lea  (20). 
-^.     -  6.  In  the  very  centre  of  Enp;Iand  lay  the  powerful 

of  Mercia  ^^^  extenlive  kmgdom  ot  iN^ercia,  comprehending  (be- 
fidss  a  part  of  Hertfordftiire)  no  fev/er  than  fixteen  of 
our  prefent  counties,  viz.  Huntingdon,  Rutland,  Lin- 
coin,  Northampton,  Leicefter,  Derby,  Nottingham, 
Oxford,  Chefter,  Salop,  Glocefter,  "Worcefter,  Stafibrd, 
Warwick,  Buckingham,  Bedford.  This  kingdom  was 
eredled  and  poiTeiied  alfo  by  the  Angles,  and  was  there- 
fore fom.etimes  called  the  kingdom  of  the  INiediterranean 
Englifh  (2i).     It   derived  its  more  co'mmon  name    of 

(1?^)  Camd    Efitar.  pref.  col.   157, 

(19)  Bed    I  lift.  Icclef.  I.    r.  c.  15. 

(?o)  Id.  1.  2.  c.  ic.     Camd.  Britan.  v.   i.  p.  44?. 

(21)  Bed.  liifc.  Etcie".  I.  3.  c,  2f. 
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Mercia  from  its  fituation,  bordering  upon  the  marches 
of  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  as  well  as 
of  Wales.  This  fituation  had  both  its  advantages  and 
difadvantages  ;  for  as  it  gave  the  kings  of  Mercia  an  op- 
portunity of  invading  all  their  neighbours,  fo  it  expoied 
them  to  the  danger  of  being  alTaulted  on  all  fides. 
Leicefler,  the  Ratse  of  the  Romans,  was  the  capital  of 
JVTercia. 

7.  The  feventh  kingdom  of  the  heptarchy  was  that  of  Kingdom 
Northumberland,  fo  called  from  its  fituation  to  the  north  of  ^'orth- 
of  the  Humber.  This  kingdom  was  alfo  very  extenfive,  i^^^ 
comprehending  all  that  part  of  England  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  Humber  and  Merfey,  and  all  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  Forth.  The 
Northumbrian  territories  were  fometimes  divided  into 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bernicia ;  of  which  the 
former,  whofe  capital  was  York,  comprehended  the 
country  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne;  and  the 
latter,  whofe  capital  was  Bamburgh,  the  country  between 
the  Tyne  and  the  Forth.  All  thefe  countries  were  inha- 
bited by  Angles,  though  probably  with  a  great  mixture 
of  lutes ;  for  06la  and  EbifTa,  who  fettled  a  large  colony 
in  the  defolated  country  between  the  walls  of  Severus 
and  Antoninus  Pius  very  early,  were  nearly  related  to 
Hengift  the  firfl  king  of  Kent.  We  may  be  apt  to  be 
furprifed,  that  the  Angles,  who  were  not  near  fo 
numerous  or  powerful  as  the  lutes  and  Saxons,  conquer- 
ed and  took  pofTeflion  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  Encr- 
land  (to  which  they  gave  their  name),  befides  a  con- 
iiderable  part  of  Scotland.  But  the  reafon  of  this 
feems  to  have  been,  that  the  lutes  and  Saxons  only  fent 
a  few  bands  of  adventurers  into  Britain,  the  body  of 
thefe  nations  flill  continuing  at  home ;  while  the  Angles 
removed  almoft  entirely  from  the  continent  into  this 
ifland,  leaving  their  native  feats  defolate ;  in  which  con- 
dition, Bede  afTures  us  they  remained  in  his  time  (22). 

Such,  in  general,  were  the  fituations  and  limits  ofSubdivi- 
the  feveral  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  and  the  Germa-  ^/'"^  J? 
nic  nations  by  which  they  were  originally  created  and  donTs. "   *" 
inhabited.     Though  fome  of  thefe  kingdoms  were  very 
fmall,  and  none  of  them,  except  thofe  of  Mercia   and 
Northumberland,  of  any  great  extent,  yet  we  have  good 

(22)  Bed.  H;(1.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c.  15. 
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feafon  to  believe,  that  they  were  fubdivided  Into  fmallef 
diflrifts,  for  the  more  convenient  adminiftration  both  oF 
the  civil  and  military  government.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
territories  in  Germany  were  fubdivided  into  what  the 
Roman  hillorians  call  pagi  et  vici-^  which  may  not  im- 
properly be  tranllated  jlnres  and  toivnJJjipSy  or  hundreds  y 
'ind  we  m.av  be  almoft  certain,  that  they  fiibdivided  the 
territories  of  each  ftate  in  a  fimilar  manner  as  foon  as 
they  fettled  in  this  ifiand  (2  3)<  Such  fiibdivifions,  and 
their  refpe£live  governors,  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
our  hillorians  long  before  the  end  of  the  heptarchy  (24)^ 
It  is  not  therefore  fir  icily  true,  that  Alfred  the  Great 
was  the  firft  who  divkled  England  Into  ihlres,  hundreds, 
Sec.  though  it  is  very  probable,  that  great  prince  made 
a  new  and  more  regular  divifion  than  tliat  which  had 
fubfiited  before  his  time.  The  reader  will  find  an  ac- 
counrof  a  political  divificn  of  all  that  part  of  England 
which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  Humber,  fpecifying  the 
number  of  hides^  or  plough-lands,  in  each  dillricf ,  in 
the  work  quoted  below  (25).  This  divifion  was  evident- 
ly very  arncient,  and  fubfilled  in  the  time  of  the  hep-=' 
tarchy. 
Polirical  Jt   is  quite  impoflible  to  give  an  exact  delineation   of 

Wa?es"^  °^  ^^^^^  political  divifions  of  the  territories  of  the  Britifh  or 
Welfn  princes  from  the  eftabliiluiient  to  the  end  of  the 
heptarchy.     The  number  of  thefe  princes- who  fiourifhed 
at  the  fame  time  often  varied.     From  Giidas  we  learn, 
that  there  were  five  Britifn  kings  or  princes  who  reigned 
over  fo  many  little  principalities  of  the   Britons,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fixth  century,  when  he  v/rote  his  fati^ 
rlcal  epiitle  againft  thefe  princes  (26)^     Soon  after,  the 
number  of  thefe  princes    and   principalities  appears  to 
have  been  fix,  viz.  Guynedh,  Fowys,  Dehev/barth,  Reyn-  | 
nuc,  Efyiiuc,  Morgannuc  (27).     The  truth  is,  that  every.  | 
thing  was  fiuftuating  and  unfrttled  among  the  unhappy 
Britons  in  this   period  j  and  the  number  and  limits  of, 
their  iitfle  principalities  were  perpetually   changing,  b] 
the  fortune  of  war,   and  the  fatal  euftom  of  dividing  the 

(-3)  "^acit.  de  Morib.  Germ?.il.  cb.  i2.      Csefar  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6. 
Cluver.  Germ<.n.  p.  91. 

(24)  Eed.  ).  4.  c.  4.  1,  5.  c.  4.  15.     W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  4. 
{■>.k)  Scr;}.ro  es  Bri'-an.  edit,  a  Gale,  1.  i.  p.  748. 
(26)  Epift.  Gilase,  fub-  init. 
(z7)  Hun  ph-Lhuyd.  Fragment.  BHtan.  p.  5r. 
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territories  of  a  prince  at  his  death  among  all  his  fons. 
By  this  cuftom,  the  territories  of  the  Britons  were  fome- 
times  fubdivided  into  an  incredible  number  of  little  fhates, 
which  were  fubje£t;  to  an  equal  number  of  petty  tyrants, 
jconftantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and  an  eafy  prey  to 
their  common  enemies  the  Saxons.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  defcribe  the  limits  of  thefe  litttle  temporary  ftate.s, 
Jwhich  were  almofl  daily  changing,  it  is  fufhcient  to  ob*- 
ferve,  that  the  mcfl  common  and  lafi;ing  divifion  of  the 
Britiih  territories  in  this  period,  was  into  the  three  foir 
lowing  principalities  or  kingdoms.  1 .  Dehewbarth,  now 
South  Wales,  the  country  of  the  brave  Siiures.  Thi$ 
principaht-y  was  anciently  divided  into  the  fix  diilrifts 
-of,  (i.)  Cairdigan,  now  Cardiganihire  ;  (2.)  D^y^'et,  now 
Pembrokefliire  •,  (3.)  Cairmarden,  now  Carmarthenfhire  .5 
{4.)  Morganiye,  now  Glamorganihire ;  (5.)  Guent,  .aiov/ 
Monmouthfhire  ;  (6.)  Brecknock,  nov/  Brecknockfhire. 
'The  chief  reiidence  or  capital  of  the  ancient  princes  of  ' 
South  Wales,  was  Cairmarden,  and  fbme^^es  Dinevor 
caftle.  2.  The  principality  of  Matheaual,jDr  Powyflandj, 
the  country  of  the  Demetse,  was  divided  into  the  three 
diitri6ls  of  Pov.^ys-Vadoc,  Pov/ys  betv/een  the  Wye  and 
.Severn,  and  Powys  Wanwynwyn,.  The  chief  refidence 
of  the  ancient  princes  of  Powyiland,  was  firft  at  Pengr- 
wern,  now.  Shrewfbury,  and  afterwards  at  MothrauL 
3.  The  principality  of  Gu-yneth,  now  North  Wales, 
the  country  of  the  Ordovices,  was  divided  into  the  four 
diftri£ls  of  Mon,  now  Anglefey  ;  Avuon,  now  Caernar- 
von J  Meryonyth,  now  Merionethfhire  ;  and  y  Ber- 
wedhwlod,  now  Denbighihire  and  Flintfhiie.  The  chief 
refidence  of  the  princes  of  Gwyneth,  or  North  Wales., 
was  at  Aberfrau,  in  the  ille  of  Anglefey.  Each  of  thefp 
diftricls  or  provinces  in  the  three  principalities  of  Wale§, 
were  fubdivided  into  fo  many  Cantreves,  and  thefe  again 
into  fo  many  Commots ;  fo  as  to  make  fifty-one  Can?- 
treves,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  CommotSj  in 
all  Wales  (28).  ' 

That  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  hath  for  many  ages  Political 
been  called  Scotland,  was,  in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy,  div-fions of 
inhabited  by  four  nations,  viz.  i.  the  Angles,  or  Englifl;,  Scotland. 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia ;   2.  the  Strath-Ciuyd  Bri- 
toris;  3.  the  Scots;  4.  the  Pifts.     The  limits   of  the 

(at)  See  Speed's  Defcription  of  Wales, 

king. 
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kingdom  of  Bernicia  have  been  already  defcribed.  Tht 
country  of  the  Strath-Cluyd  Britons,  commonly  called 
the  kingdom  or  principality  of  Cumbria,  was  a  fcene  of 
greater  confufion,  and  of  more  frequent  revolutions, 
than  even  Wales  itfelf  In  this  period.  When  this  prin- 
'  cipality  was  in  a  flouriihing  ftate,  it  extended  from  the 
'  river  Ribble  in  Lancafhire  along  the  weftern  coaft  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  where  its  capital,  Alcluyd,  now 
Dumbarton,  was  fituated.  But  in  the  fixth  and  feventh 
centuries,  this  country  was  torn  In  pieces  by  many  petty 
tyrants,  which  expofed  the  fouth  parts  of  it  to  be  fub- 
dued  by  the  Englifh  kings  of  Deira  and  Bernicia,  and 
the  north  parts  by  the  Scots  and  Pi6l&(29).  The  terri- 
tories of  the  Scots,  in  the  beginning  of  this  period,  were 
neither  large  nor  fertile.  Their  limits  are  thus  defcrib- 
ed in  two  of  the  moft:  ancient  chronicles  now  extant : 
**  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Eric,  reigned  over  Albany,  from 
*«  Drumalbin  to  the  fea  of  Ireland  and  Jnchegall  (30)." 
From  this  defcription,  it  feems  probable,  that  the  Scots, 
before  they  fubdued  the  Pi£l:s,  polTefTed  only  that  part 
of  Caledonia  which  lies  along  the  weft  and  north  fea 
from  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  the  Orkneys  ;  and  that  their 
territories  were  divided  from  thofe  of  the  Picls  on  the 
eaft  by  thofe  high  mountains  which  run  from  Lochlo- 
mond  to  the  frith  of  Taine  (31).  The  PI6ls  poflefTed  all 
the  reft  of  Scotland  beyond  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  had 
frequent  difputes  with  the  Northumbrian  kings  about 
the  country  between  the  Forth  and  Tweed  5  which, 
though  almoft  w^holly  inhabited  by  Anglo-Saxons,  was 
fometimes  under  the  government  of  the  Pifts ;  who, 
before  the  extin£^ion  of  their  monarchy,  had  even  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  all  the  weft  parts  of  Scotland, 
which  lay  between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Solway  (32). 
Eftablifh-  Such  were  the  political  divifions  of  Great  Britain 
ment  of  from  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
^^^^^^•'^l^^  century.  About  that  time  a  great  change  took  place 
raonar- '  ^^  ^^^  diftribution  of  power  in  this  ifland,  by  the  efta- 
chies.  blifhment  of  the  Englifh   monarchy  In  the  fouth  on  the 

ruins  of  the  heptarchy,  and  of  the  Scotch  monarchy  in 
the  north,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Plctiili  kingdom.     Soon 

(29)  Carte's  Pift.  V.  i,  p.  210 — 213.. 

(30)  I  Tines' s  EiTays,  Append.  Nn.  1.4. 

(31 )  See  Dr.  Macphcf ion's  Differtations,  p.  352,  &.C. 

(32)  Id. ibid. 

after 
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after  this  great  revolution,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  arrived  at  the  fame  limits  which  tliey 
ever  after  retained  (with  fome  fmall  and  temporary  vari- 
ations), until  they  were  happily  united  into  one  empire, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 

Not  long  after  the  erLabiilhment  of  the  Engliih  monar-  Poiin-al 
chy,  Alfred  the  Great  made  a  new  and  more  regular  di--  divifion  of 
vifion  of  his  whole  kingdom,  very  different  from  that  '^'^g'^J'd 
which  had  fubniled  under  the  heptarchy  in  many  re-  ^^[^  Great, 
fpecls.  In  order  to  form  his  divifion  with  greater  ex- 
acfnefs,  that  v/ife  and  aclive  prince  commanded  a  fur- 
vey  of  all  his  territories  to  be  tJiken,  and  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Winchefler  (33).  Fi-om  this  book,  which  con- 
tained a  defcription  of  the  rivers,  mountains,  woods, 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  with  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  plough-lands  and  inhabitants  in  each  diftrict,  he 
divided  the  whole  into  a  certain  number  of  ihkes,  nearly, 
though  not  exatlly,  the  fame  with  our  prefent  counties. 
Each  fhire  was  again  divided  into  trithings  or  leths  ;  of 
which  divifion  there  are  ftill  fome  veftiges  in  the  ridings 
of  Yorkfiiire,  the  leths  of  Kent,  and  the  rapes  of  Suf-» 
fex(34).  Every  trithing  was  fubdivided  into  fo  many 
centuries  or  hundreds,  and  each  hundred  into  ten  de- 
cennaries or  difLri<51;s,  containing  ten  families,  or  near 
that  number  ;-for  in  fuch  diftributions,  it  was  impoffible 
to  be  quite  precife  and  accurate.  All  the  members  of 
each  decennary  were  mutual  pledges  for  each  othei'^s 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  anfwerable,  with  fome  eouit-  \ 

:^,ble  reftri^lions,  for  their  difobedience  (35).  Whoei^er 
was  not  a  member  of  fome  decennary,  was  confidered 
as  a  vagabond,  who  could  claim  no  protection  or  bene- 
iit  from  the  iav/s  of  his  country.  In  each  of  thefe  di- 
vifions  of  {hires,  trithings,  hundreds,  and  decennaries, 
that  wife  king  appointed  certain  magiftrates  and  courts, 
which  fhail  be  hereafter  defcribed.  It  is  im.pofhble  to 
conceive  any  difiribution  more  admirably  contrived  than 
this,  for  prefer ving  peace  and  good  order,  and  bringing 
all  the  memibers  of  the  fociety  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  the  law,  as  every  m.ember  of  it  had  nine  perfons,  be- 
fides  himfelf,  who  were  anfwerable  for  his  good  beha- 
viour. 

(33)  Ingulf.^  Hift.  (34)  Spelman  Vita  ^Ifridi,  p.  74. 

(35)  WUkm's  LegesSaxoiiici=e,  p.  20— 204, 
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State  cf         Britain  was  far  from  being  populous  in  the  period  we 
population  ^j.^  j^ow  confidering.     Of  this  the' mod  ample  evidence, 
in  Britain  ^^  ^^^i  ^s  the  moft  fatisfa6lory  reafons,  may  be  given, 
period.       The   Scots    and  Picts  had  almoft   quite  depopulated  a 
great  part  of  provincial  Britain  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  (36).      Thofe    dangerous    auxiliaries   becoming 
enem.ies,  extirpated,  enllaved,  or  expelled,  all  the   an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  beft  part  of  Britain,  in  erefting 
their   feven    kingdoms.       After    thefe    kingdoms   were 
ere£led,  their  cruel  and  incelTant  wars  againft  each  other 
prevented  their  becoming  populous.     When  thofe  feven 
kinp^doms  were  united  into  one  monarchy,  nev/  enemies 
appeared,  no  lefs  deftrudlive  to  population  than  any  of 
the   former,  and   prevented   the  happy  efFefts  of  that 
union.     The    fatal    rage    of  building  mcnafteries,    and 
crowding  them  with  ufeiefs  monks  and  nuns  ;  this  rage, 
I  fay,  which  feized  the  kings  and  nobility  of  England,  ^ 
after  the  eftablifhm.ent  of  the  Englifh  monarchy,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  impede  the  increafe  of  people  in  that 
period.     The  very  imperfect  (late  of  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture,  which  occafioned  frequent  and 
(deftruClive  famines,  is  at  once  an  evidence  and  a  caufe 
of  a  fcanty  population  in  thofe  times.     As  a  further  evi- 
dence of  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  were  very 
few  cities  or  towns  in  Britain  in  this  period,  and  thefe 
few  were  fmall  and  thinly  peopled.     In  Scotland,  there 
was  not  perhaps  fo  much  as  one  place  that  merited  the 
name  of  a  city  ;  ^nd  in  South  Britain,  where  the  Romans 
had  built  fo  great  a  number  of  towns,  we  are  told  by 
Nennius,  there  were  only  twenty-eight  remaining  in  the 
-,     feventh   century  (37),     There   is  the    cleared  evidence 
from  Doomfday-book,.  that  not  one  of  thefe  cities,  even 
at  the    end    of  this    period    (London    and   Winchefter 
perhaps  excepted),  contained  ten  thoufand  inhabitants ; 
and  the  greateil  part  of  them  contained  only  a  few  hun- 
dreds (38).     York,  which  is  the  greateil  city  mentioned 
in  that  famous  record,  contained   only   141 8  houfes,  of 
which  there  were   540    uninhabited  (39).      In    Exeter 
there  were   only    315   houfes,    and  in   Warwick    223. 
"Ppon  the  whole,  it  feems  very  probable,  that  Britain 

{%6)  GildffiHlft.  c.  IT— 26. 

(37)  Neniiii  Hift.  Brit,  c  6$.     See  AppeTid:x,  Number  11. 

(3S)  Brady  on  Burghs,  paiTim.  {59}  Id.  p.  10. 

was 
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was  not  much  more  populous  in  the  times  of  the  hep-? 
tarchy,  than  it  had  been  in  the  ancient  Britifh  times  be- 
fore the  firft  Roman  inyafion ;  not  half  fo  populous  as 
in  the  flourifhing  times  of  the  Roman  government ;  and 
that  from  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Englifh  monarchy  to 
the  conqueft,  it  did  not  at  any  time  contain  above  one 
million  and  a  half  of  people.  So  fatal  was  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  the  populoufnefs  of  its  provinces, 
and  fo  Howly  was  that  lofs  repaired  I 


SECTION      IL 

^he  hiftory  of  the  different  ranks  of  people^ — of  magift  rates  ^ — * 
and  of  courts  of  jufiice,  in  Britain,  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons,  A.  D  449,  to  the  landing  of  William  duke 
of  Normandy,  A.  D.    1 066, 


AVING,  in   the  preceding  fe<fl:ion,  given   a  brief  Subjea  of 
delineation  of  the  political  diviiions  of  the  Eritifh  terri-  ^^^^^  ^'^*^- 
tories,  in  the  period  we  are  now  conGdering,  into  king-  ^^^^' 
doms^  provinces  or  fnires,  trithings,  hundreds,  and  de- 
cennaries, it  is  proper  to  proceed  in  taking  a  view — of 
the  feveral  ranks  of  people  by  whom  thefe   territories 
were  inhabited,  v/ith  their  refpeclive  rights  and  privi- 
leges,-—the  magiftrates  hy  whom  thele  different  diftri^ts 
or  diviiions  were  governed,  v/ith  their  feveral  powers, — 
and  the  various  courts  in   which    thefe  magiftrates  pre- 
fided.     In  doing  this,  it  feems  mofl  natural  to  begin  at 
the  loweft  rank  of  people,  magiftrates,  and  courts,  and 
regularly  proceed  to  the  higher ;  as  this  is  the  courfe  in 
which  appeals  proceed  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

The  loweft  order  of  people  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Slaves, 
and  the  other  nations  of  Britaiq,  in  this  period,  were 
flaves,  who,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  the 
property  of  their  mafters  ( i ).  Befides  thofe  who  were 
native  flaves,  or  flaves  by  birth,  others  frequently  fell 
into  this  wretched  ftate,  by  various  means  5  as,  by  an  ill 

(i)  Reliquiae Spelman.  p.  250, 251,    Leges  Wallkas,  p.  206—324. 

run 
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run  at  play, — by  the  fate  of  war, — or  by  forfeiting  their 
freedom  by  their  crimes,  or  even  by  contrading  debts 
which  they  were  not  able  to  pay  (2).  Thefe  unhappy 
people,  who  were  numerous,  tormed  an  article,  both  of 
internal  and  foreign  trade  -,  only  if  the  ilave  was  a  Chrif- 
tian,  he  was  not  to  be  fold  to  a  Jew  (pr  a  Pagan  ;  or  if 
he  belonged  to  the  fame  nation  with  his  mailer,  he  was 
^  not  to  be  fold  beyond  fea  (3).  Slaves,  however,  were 
of  various  kinds  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  emploj^ed  11% 
various  works,  and  were  not  ail  in  an  equal  flate  of 
thraldom..  Some  of  them  were  called  villani,  or  villans^ 
becaufe  they  dwelt  at  the  villages-  belonging  to  their 
mafters,  and  performed  the  fervile  labours  of  cultivating 
their  lands,  to  which  they  v/ere  annexed,  and  transferred 
with  thefe  lands  from  one  to  another  (4).  Others  were 
•  domeftic  fiaves,  and  performed  various  offices  about  the 
houfes  and  families  of  their  maflers  (5).  Some  of  thefe 
domeftic  Haves  of  the  king  and  the  nobility  were  taught 
the  mechanic  arts,  which  they  pra£l:ifed  for  the  benefit 
of  their  owners ;  and  the  greateft  number  of  the  mecha- 
nics of  thofe  times  leem  to  have  been  in  a  ftate  of  fer- 
vitude  (6).  Slaves  were  not  fuppofed  to  have  any  family 
or  relations  who  fuftained  any  lofs  by  their  death ;  and 
therefore  when  one  of  them  was  killed  by  his  mailer,  no 
mul£l  was  paid,  becaufe  the  mafler  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  only  iofer ;  when  ilain  by  another,  his  price  or  man- 
bote was  paid  to  his  mafter  (7).  In  a  word,  ilaves  of 
the  lowell  order  were  confidered  m.erely  as  anim^als  of 
burden,  and  parts  of  tlieir  owner's  living  flock.  In  the 
laws  of  Y/ales,  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  "  That  a  mafher 
"  hath  the  fame  right  to  his  ilaves  as  to  his  cattle  (8}." 
Silvery  "^^^  horrors  of  this    cruel  fervitude  were    gradually 

niirigated  mitigated  j  and  many  of  thofe  unhappy  WTCtches  were 
anH  dinii-  ^aifed  from  this  abje£l  ftate  to  the  privileges  of  humani- 
^^  ^  '  ty.  The  introduction  of  Chriilianity  contributed  not  a 
little,  both  to  alleviate  the  weight  of  fervitude,  and  dimi- 
nifh  the  number  of  fiaves.  By  the  canons  of  the  church, 
which  were  in  thofe  times  incorporated  with  the  laws  of 
the  land_,  and    of  the  fame   authority,  Chriflians  were 

(2)  Tacit,  de  Monb.  German,  c.24.     Leges  Inae,  c.  7. 

(3)  Ibid.  Ei^bright  Excerpt,  c.  149,   150. 

(4)  rUofTar.  Speln;-:!!,  and  Du  Cange  in  voc.  Villanus. 
\^)  Leges  Wallicre,  p.  453. 

(6)   Du  Cange  ad  voc.  Ser'vi  minifteri-^les. 

(5)  Leges  Wailicac,  p.  324.  (3)  Id.  p.  206. 

V  •  .  '        com* 
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commanded  to  allow  their  Haves  certain  portions 
of  time  to  work  for  their  own  benefit ;  by  which 
they  acquired  property, — the  bifliOps  had  authority  to 
P  regulate  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  by  flaves, — and 
to  take  care  that  no  man  ufed  his  Have  harflily,  but  as  a 
fellow-Chriilian  (9).  The  bifliops  and  clergy  recom- 
mended the  manumJflion  of  Haves  as  a  moft  charitable 
and  meritorious  action ;  and  in  order  to  itt  the  example, 
they  procured  a  law  to  be  made,  that  all  the  Englilii 
ilaves  of  every  bifliop  fi sould  be  fet  at  liberty  at  his 
death  \  and  that  every  other  biihop  and  abbot  in  the 
kingdom  Ihould  fet   three   Haves  at  liberty  (10).     But  ^ 

after  all  thefe  mitigations  of  the  feverities  of  flavery,  and 
diminutions  of  the  num.ber  of  Haves,  the  yoke  of  fervi- 
tude  was  ftiil  very  heavy,  and  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
labourers,  micchanics,  and  common  people,  groaned 
under  that  yoke  at  the  conclufion  of  this  period  (i  i). 

The  next  clafs  or  rank  of  people  in  Britain,  in  this  Frilazln- 
period,  was  compofed  of  thofe  vv^ho  vi^^ere  called  frilazin  ; 
v/ho  had  been  Haves,  but  had  either  purchafed,  or  by 
fome  other  means  obtained,  their  liberty  (12).  Though 
thefe  were  in  reality  free  men,  they  were  not  confider- 
ed  as  of  the  fame  rank  and  dignity  with  thofe  who  had 
been  born  free  ;  but  were  ftill  in  a  more  ignoble  and 
dependent  condition,  either  on  their  former  mailers,  or 
on  fomie  new  patrons.  This  cuftom  the  Anglo-Saxons 
feem  to  have  derived  from  their  anceftors  in  Germany, 
among  whom  thofe  who  had  been  made  free  did  not 
differ  much  in  point  of  dignity  or  importance  in  the 
ftate,  from  thofe  who  continued  in  fervitude  (13). 
This  diftinftion  betv/een  thofe  who  had  been  made  free, 
and  thofe  who    enjoy  freedom  by  defcent  from   a  long  ^ 

race  of  freemen,  ftill  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  particularly  in  the  original  feats  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons (14).  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
and  cities  in  England,  in  this  period,  feem  to  have  been 
of  this  clafs  of  men,  who  were  in  a  kind  of  middle  ftate 
between  flaves  and  freemen  (15). 

(9)  Spel.  Concil.  p.  450,  &c.  (lo)  Id.  ibid.  p.  330,  33^, 

(11)  Vide  Doomfday-bor>k  pafTim.          (12)  Spel.Gloll^  in  voc. 
(F3)  Tacit,  .ie  Morib.  German,  c.  25. 

(14)  Heineccii  Elementa  Juris  German,  t.  6.  p.  27. 

(15)  Brady  of  Burghs. 

The 
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Ceorls,  The  third    clafs  or  rank  of  people   in  Britain,  in  the 

period  we  are  now  con^dering,  confifted  of  tliofe  who 
were  completely  free,  and  defcended  from  a  long  race 
of  freemen.  This  numerous  and  refpectable  body  of 
men,  who  were  called  ceorls,  conftituted  a  middle  clafs, 
between  the  labourers  and  mechanics  (who  were  gene-? 
rally  flaves,  or  defcended  from  flaves),  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  nobility  on  the  otlier.  They  might  go  where 
they  pleafed,  and  purfue  any  way  of  Iffe  that  was  moil 
agreeable  to  their  humour ;  but  fo  many  of  them  applied 
to  agriculture,  and  farming  the  lands  of  the  nobility, 
that  a  eeorl  was  the  mofl  common  name  for  a  hufband-!- 
man  or  farmer  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  (i  6).     Thefe 

,  ceorlsj  however,  feem  in  general  to  Jiave  been  a  kind  of 

gentlemen  farmers;  and  if  any  one  of  them  profpered 
io  well  as  to  acquire  the  property  of  five  hydes  of  land, 
upon  which  he  had  a  church,  a  kitchen,  a  bell-houfe, 
and  great  gate,  and  obtained  a  feat  and  office  in  the 
.king's  court,  he  was  efteemed  a  nobleman  or  thane  (17)^ 
If  a  ceorl  applied  to  learning,  and  attained  to  priefh's 
orders,  he  was  alfo  confidered  as  a  thane;  his  weregiid, 
or  price  of  his  life,  was  the  fame,  and  his  teftimony 
had  the  fame  weight  in  a  court  of  juftice  (18).  When 
he  applied  to  trade,  and  made  three  voyages  beyond 
fea,  in  a  fhip  of  his  own,  and  with  a  cargo  belongs 
ing  to  himfelf,  he  was  alfo  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  a  thane  (19).  But  if  a  ceorl  had  a  greater  propen- 
fity  to  arms  than  to  learning,  trade,  or  agriculture,  he 
then  became  the  fithcundman,  or  military  retainer,  to 
fome  potent  and  warlike  earl,  and  was  called  the  huf-? 
carle  of  fuch  an  earl  (20).  If  one  of  thefe  hufcarles 
acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  as  to  obtain  from  his  patron, 
either  five  hydes  of  land,  or  a  gilt  fword,  helmet,  and. 
breaflplate,  as  a  reward  of  his  valour,  he  was  likewife 
confidered  as  a  thane  (21).  Thus  the  temple  of  honour  ; 
ftood  open  to  thefe  ceorls,  whether  they  applied  them.- 
felves  to  agriculture,  commerce,  letters,  or  arms,  which 
were  then  the  only  profefTicns  efleemed  worthy  of  a 
freeman. 

(i6)  Fomner.  Diflionar.  Saxbr, 

(17)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxonicas,  p.  70. 

(18)  Spel.  Concil.  p.  405.         (jcy)   Wilkins  Lege"  Saxon,  p.  7^* 
(2c)  Spelsnan'd  GioiT  in  voc.  (xi)  Wilklns  Leges  Saxon,  p.  7'* 

All 
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All  thofe  above  the  rank  of  ceorls  were  thanes  or  no-  Thanes, 
bies.     There    were    feveral    degrees  of  nobility,  or    of 
thanes,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult  to   mark  the  diilin£lions   between   thefe   degrees 
with  certainty  and  precifion.     The  earl's  or  alderman's 
thane  feems  to  have  been  the  lowed  degree   of  nobility  ; 
and  next  to  him  he  who  had  been  advanced  to  that  dig- 
nity on  account  of  his  promotion  in   the  church,  or  his 
fuccefs  in  trade   or  agriculture  (22).     The  king's  thanes 
feem   to  have  been  of  three  different  degrees,  according 
to  their  diiFerent  degrees  of  wealth,  or  favour  at  court, 
as  appears  from    the  hereots  to  be    paid  to  the  king  at 
their  death.     The  hereot  of  a  king's  thane  of  the  lowed 
rank  was    one    horfe  faddled,  and  the  thane's  arms  *, — of 
the  fecond  or  middle  rank,  two  horfes,  one  faddled  and 
one  unfaddled,  two  fwords,  two  fpears,  two  fhields,  and 
fifty  mancufTes  of   gold  •, — of  the  firft    or   higheil  rank, 
four  horfes,  two  faddled  and  two  unfaddled,  four  fwords, 
'four  fpears,  four  fhields,  and  one  hundred  manculTes  of 
gold  (23).    This  is  a  fufhcient  proof,   that  thefe  three 
clafles  of  thanes  were  very  different  from  each  other  in 
point  of  wealth  and  dignity ;  though  they  were  all  noble, 
attendants  upon,  and  retainers   of  the    king  -,  the  great 
ornaments  of  his  court  in  times  of  peace,   and  the  chief 
defence  of  his  perfon  in  times  of  war. 

Nothing  can   be    more    obvious  than  that  the  Anglo-  The  An- 
Saxon  thanes,  or  nobles,  were  the  genuine  defcendents  g^o-Saxou 
and  reprefentatives    of  the   ancient  German  companions  I-  ^^^^  ^^ 
or  their   pruices,  who  are    thus  aeicnbed  by    i  acitus  ,  the  an- 
^'  The  moft  noble  are  not  aihamed  to  appear  among  the  cient  Ger- 
*^  companions  and  attendants  of  their  brave  and  warlike  ^^^^ 
**  princes.       Ui  tneie   companions  there    are    diiierent 
*'  ranks,  according  to  their   different  degrees  of  favour 
*<  v/ith  the  princes  whom  they  attend  5  which  fires  them 
<*  with  ambition  to  acquire  the  firft  place  in  their  efbeem. 
««  Nor  are  princes  lefs  ambitious  to  increafe  the  num/ber 
*«  -and  valour  of  their  retainers  :  for  to  be  furrounded  by 
<*  a  numerous   band  of  brave  undaunted  followers,  is 
''  their  glory,  their  ftrength,  their  ornament   in  peace, 
<*  their  defence  in  war.     In  the  day  of  battle,  the  prince 
'<  drives  to  excel  his  followers  in   acts   of  valour,  and 
<<  they    to  imitate    his  example  ;  he  fights  for  vidlory, 

(22)  Wjlkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  71.  (23)  Id.  p,  144. 

*'  and 
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'^  and  they  for  him.  From  him  they  receive  the  plen- 
"  teous  feaft,  the  war-horfe,  and  bloody  fpear,  as  the 
*'  marks  of  his  approbation,  and  the  rewards  of  their 
"  attachment  (24)".  Hengiil  and  Horfa,  and  Cerdic, 
and  all  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  chieftains,  who  founded 
kingdoms  in  Britain,  were  attended  by  numerous  bands 
of  thefe  brave  companions,  thanes,  and  followers,  who 
contributed  greatly  to  their  fuccefs.  When  the  con- 
quefts,  therefore,  were  completed  by  the  expulfion,  fub-  ; 
miilion,  or  flaughter  of  the  native  Britons,  the  conquer-  I 
ors,  with  general  confent,  beftowed  certain  portions  of  ' 
the  conquered  lands  on  thefe  valiant  companions  of 
their  toils  and  vidlories.  Thefe  lands  vrere  called  thane- 
lands^  and  were  granted  with  that  frank  and  generous 
fpirit  with  which  rude  unpolifhed  warriors  are  animat  - 
ed  5  without  any  of  thofe  painful  reftri61ions,  and  mani- 
fold fervices  and  preflations,  that  were  afterwards  in- 
vented bv  artful  feudalifts.  For  the  Anglo-Saxon  thanes 
were  under  no  obligations  on  account  of  their  lands,  ex- 
cept the  three  following,  which  were  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceifary  to  the  defence  and  improvement  of  their  coun- 
try : — To  attend  the  king  with  their  followers  in  military 
expeditions, — to  affift  in  building  and  defending  the  royal 
callles. — and  in  keeping  the  bridges  and  highways  in 
proper  repair  (25).  To  thefe  obligations  all  proprietors 
of  land  (even  the  churchmen  for  a  long  time  not  except- 
ed) were  fubjefted ;  and  thefe  fervices  were  confidered  as 
due  to  their  country,  rather  than  to  the  perfons  of  their  ~ 
kings  ;  and  \vere  agreed  to  by  all  as  being  neceiiary  to 
their  own  prefervation  and  conveniency.  Such  were  the 
thanes  or  nobles  of  England,  and  of  the  low-lands  of 
Scotland,  where  the  Saxon  language  was  fpoken,  in 
the  times  we  are  nov/  confidering  ;  and  fuch  indeed  were 
the  nobles  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  that  were 
founded  by  the  northern  nations  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  being  all  called  by  names  of  the  fame  im- 
port  and  meaning  (26).     Among  the   Scots  and  Pid:s> 

(-za)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  GeriT.an.  c.  13,   14. 

(ic)   Reliquiae  Spelii-ian.  p.  22. 

(z6)  Theg.in,  or  rhr^He,  lignilEes  a  m'nifter  or  hor'ourable  re- 
tainer, from  ti":e  verb  thfman^  to  Tnnti<te;r.  The  VaiTe=,  Drudep, 
^v^eudes,  Anrrultiones.  Galiendii,  and  Gardingii  ofthe  Lombards, 
Franks,  Gorhs,  and  Wiligoths,  were  a'l  nobles  of  the  fame  k'nd 
and  orighi  with  our  thanes  •■,  and  aU  thtfe  i^ames  fignify  minilters 
otretainefs.     See  S^uue  oii  the  En^Uih  Conltitutior.,  p.  125. 
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the  genuine  defcendents  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  thofe 
who  bore  the  greatefl  refemblance  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
thanes,  were  called  tiefna  -,  and  among  the  V^elfh,  the 
true  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Britons,  teyrn,  which  fig- 
Tiify  the  great  proprietors  of  land  (27). 

The  thaneSj  who  were  the  only  nobility  among  the  State  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  were  a  very  numerous  body  of  men,  the  thanes, 
comprehending  all  the  confiderable  landholders  in  Eng-  ^^  i^ands 
land,  and  filling  up  that  fpace  in  fociety  between  the  ceorls 
or  yeomanry  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  royal  family  on  the 
other ;  which  is  now  occupied  both  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  In  times  of  war,  they  conftituted  the  flower  of 
their  armies,  and  in  times  of  peace  they  fwelled  the 
trains  of  their  kings,  and  added  greatly  to  the  fplendour 
of  their  courts,  efpecially  at  the  three  great  feilivals  of 
Chriflmas,  Eafter,  and  Whitfuntide.  From  this  body 
ail  the  chief  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  as  aldermen, 
greeves,  earls,  heretogens,  &c.  were  taken  ',  and  to 
obtain  fome  of  thefe  oflices  was  the  great  objecl  of  their 
ambition.  Before  they  obtained  an  office,  their  lands 
were  their  only  fupport,  and  they  lived  in  greater  or  lefs 
afHuence,  ace -'rding  to  the  extent  of  their  eflates.  Thefe 
they  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  of  which  they  called 
their  inlands  and  the  other  their  outlands.  Their  inlands 
they  kept  in  their  own  immediate  pofleiTion,  and  cultivated 
them  by  the  hands  of  their  flaves  and  villains,  in  order  to 
taife  proviiions  for  their  families  \  their  outlands  they 
granted  to  ceorls  or  farmers,  either  for  one  year,  or  for  a 
term  of  years ;  for  which  they  received  a  certain  ftipu- 
iated  proportion  of  their  produce  annually.  Thefe  cuf- 
tomshad  long  prevailed  among  their  anceflors  in  Germa- 
ny, and  were  adhered  to  by  their  pofterity  in  England  to 
the  concluiion  of  this  period  (28). 

The  princes  of  the  feveral  royal  families  among  the  Pfinces  cf 
Anglo-Saxons  were  confidered  as  of  a  rank  fuperior  to  the  the:  olood. 
other  nobles,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  ClitoneSy  or 
lUiiJlrious  (29).  The  eldeil  fon  of  the  reigning  prince,  or 
the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  was  called  the  JEthel- 
ing^  or  the  Mofl  Noble,  and  was  the  next  perfon  in  dignity 
after  the  king  and  queen  (30).  Among  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons or  Welili,  in  the  beginning  of  this  period,  the  pre- 

(27)   M'^cpherfon's  DifTertat.  p.  179. 

(z?^)  Tacit,  de  ?ylorib.  German,  e.  25. 

(29)  Spelmaii.  Gloff.  in  voc.  (so)  Id,  ibid,  in  voc. 
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fumptive  heir  of  the  crown  or  principality  was  called 
Gtirthddrychjady  or,  the  appointed  Prince-,  but  by  their 
frequent  intercourfe  with,  and  partial  fubje£lion  to,  the 
Englifh,  they  gradually  adopted  many  of  their  laws,  cuf-^ 
toms,  and  titles  of  honour  •,  and  particularly  called  thei? 
heir-apparent  the  Edling^  This  prince  had  many  high 
privileges  and  confiderable  revenues  affigned  him,  to  en- 
able him  to  fupport  his  dignity.  All  the  king's  officers 
and  fervants  were  commanded  to  obey  and  ferve  the  Ed- 
ling,  whenever  he  required  them,  without  reward  •,  and 
he  had  the  free  ufe  of  ail  the  royal  houfes,  horfes,  dogs, 
hawks,  &c.  (31).  Among  the  Scots  and  Pi6i:s,  in  this 
period,  the  prefumptive,  or  rather  the  appointed  heir,  to 
their  refpe6tive  crowns,  was  called  the  Tanijly  and  enjoyed 
the  fame  honours  and  privileges  with  the  ^theling  of  the 
Englifn,  and  the  Ediing  of  the  Wehh  (.32). 

Such  were  the  feveral  ranks  in  fociety  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, and  other  nations  of  Britain,  in  the  period 
we  are  now  examining,  viz.  flaves,  freedmen,  ceorls, 
thanes,  and  princes  of  the  blood.  In  this  enumeration 
no  notice  hath  been  taken  of  the  fair  fex,  becaufe  they 
were  always  of  the  fame  rank  with  their  . parents  before 
marriage,  and  with  their  haibands  after  marriage  ;  ex-^ 
cept  female  flaves,  who  did  not  become  free  by  marrying 
a  freeman,  but  were  commonly  made  free  before,  in 
order  to  render  them  capable  of  fuch  a  marriage  (33). 

It  is  now  proper  to  take  a  view  of  thofe  who  were  in- 
veiled  with  oiBces  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  other 
Britifh  nations,  in  this  period,  with  the  powers  and  emo-^ 
laments  annexed  to  thefe  offices,  the  courts  in  which 
thofe  v/ho  held  them  prefided,  and  fuch  other  circum- 
ftances  as  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  can  be  difco- 
vered. 

The  lowefi",  though  they  were  the  mod  numerous, 
capable  of  claf3  of  men  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  abfolutely 
Deni^  ma-  jj^capable  of  any  omce  of  power,  truft,  or  honour;  for 
being  ilaves  tliemfelves,  and  not  their  ov/n  mafbers,  they 
could  have  no  authority  over  others,  even  over  their  own 
wives  and. children.  The  truth  is,  thofe  unhappy  men 
could  not  fo  much  as  call  their  lives  their  ov/n  ;  for 
theie  might  have  been  taken  from  tliem  by  their  mafters 


JlngTo- 
Saxonma 
gillrares, 
&c. 


Slave?  in- 


giilrates. 


(31)  Levies  Wallicse,  1.  i.  c  9. 

t32;    Dr.  Macphe.fur/s  IHlTert.  13. 

(3i)  Hickefii  Diirertatio  epiiiolaii-,  p.  13. 
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with  pcrfe£l  Impunity,  and  by  any  other  perfon,  for  pay-  ' 

ing  their  price  to  their  owners  (34).  For  fome  time 
after  the  fettlement  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  their 
flaves  were  in  the  fame  circumftaaces  with  their  horfes, 
oxen,  cows,  and  fheep,  except  that  it  was  not  fafhion- 
able  to  kill  and  eat  them.  After  the  introdu£lion  of 
Chriftianity,  the  government  began  to  take  fome  notice 
of  this  miferable  clafs  of  men,  and.  to  make  fome  little 
diftin6):ions  between  them  and  other  animals.  By  one 
law,  if  a  mafter  gave  his  Have  a  blow,  of  which  he  died 
within  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  to  pay  a  fmall  mul^t 
to  the  king ;  by  another,  a  mafter  was  not  allowed  to 
pay  his  fine  for  being  guilty  of  adultery,  in  flaves,  but 
only  in  cattle  or  money  ;  but  ftill  they  were  very  far  from 
being  capable  of  any  office  (35).  Even  thofe  flaves  who 
obtained  their  freedom,  very  feldom  attained  to  any  of- 
fice of  power  or  truft :  thinking  themfelves  fufficiently 
happy  in  being  under  the  proteftion  of  government, 
they  hardly  ever  afpired  to  any  fliare  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  it  (36)^ 

Among  the  ancient  Germans,  every  father  of  a  family  Heads  of 
was  a  kind  of  magiftrate,  and  had  a  great  degree  of  au-  families. 
thority  over  his  wife  and  children,  though  it    doth   not 
feem  to  have  extended  to  the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  - 
it  did  among  the  Gauls  (37'i.     After  the  Saxons  fettled 
in  England,  the   mafters  of  families  ftill  retained  very 
great  power ;  becaufe  they  were  refponfible  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  conduct  of  all  the  members  of  their  refpcdlive 
families,  and  obliged  to  pay  the  fines  for  all  the  crimes 
which  they  committed.     If  a  ftranger  ft  aid  above  three 
days  and  nights  in  any  family,  the  mafter  of  that  family 
acquired  the  fame  authority  over  him,  becaufe  he  became 
in  like  manner  anfwerable  for  his  conduct  (38). 

One  of  the  loweft  magiftrates  among  the   Anglo-Sax-  Borfhold- 
ons  was  called  the  horfholder^  or  tithi-ng-mariy  whofe  au-  er. 
thority   extended  only  over   one  freeburgh,  tithing,  or 
decennary,  confifting   of  ten  families.     Every  freeman 
who  wiftied  to  enjoy  the  prote61;ion  of  the  laws,  and  not 
to  be  treated  as  a  vagabond,  was  under  a  necefiity  of  be- 

(34)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  25. 

(35)  Wilkins  Lfges  Sax.  p.  29.  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  877. 

(36)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  25. 

(37)  Id-  c.  19.     Cscfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.6.  c.  19. 

(38)  Vy^ilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  9. 
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ing  admitted  a  member  of  the  tithing  where  he  and  hh 
family  refided  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  this  admiffion,  it 
was  as  neceiiary  for  him  to  maintain  a  good  reputation  ; 
becaiife  ail  the  members  of  each  tithing  being  mutual 
pledges  and  fureties  for  each  other,  and  the  whole  tithing 
fureties  to  the  king  for  the  good  behaviour  of  all  its  mem- 
bers, they  were  very  cautious  of  admitting  any  into  their 
fociety  who  v/ere  of  bad  or  doubtful  character?.  Each 
tithing  formed  a  little  (late  or  commonwealth  within 
itfeif,  and  chofe  one  of  its  m^oft  refpectable  members  for 
its  head,  who  was  fometimes  called  the  alderman  of  fuch 
a  tithing  or  freeburgh,  en  account  of  his  age  and  expe- 
rience, but  moft  commonly  horjholder^  from  the  Saxon 
words  horh^  a  furety,  and  alder^  a  head  or  chief  (39). 
This  magiftrate  had  authority  to  call  together  the  mem- 
bers of  his  tithing,  to  prefide  in  their  meetings,  and  to 
put  their  fentences  in  execution.  The  members  of  each 
tithing,  with  their  tithing-man  or  borfholder  at  their 
head,  conilituted  a  court  of  juilice,  in  which  all  the  lit- 
tle controverfies  arifmg  within  the  tithing  were  deter- 
mined. If  any  difpute  of  great  difficulty  or  importance 
happened,  or  if  either  of  the  parties  was  not  willing  to 
fubmit  to  a  fentence  given  in  the  tithing-court,  the  caufe 
was  referred,  or  appealed,  to  the  ne>rt  fuperior  court,  or 
court  of  the  hundred.  At  thefe  tithing-courts,  the  arm& 
belonging  to  the  tithing  were  from  time  to  time  produced 
and  infpecfed,  new  members  were  admitted,  and  tefli- 
monials  given  to  fuch  m.embers  as  had  occafion  to  re- 
move into  the  bounds  of  another  tithing.  For  as  the 
tithing  was  anfwerable  to  the  public  for  the  good  beha- 
viour of  all  its  members,  no  man  could  be  member  of  a 
tithing  in  which  he  did  not  refide  ;  becaufe  he  could  not 
be  under  the  imm.ediate  infpeclion  of  thofe  who  were 
anfwerable  for  his  condu£t.  If  any  member  of  a  tithing 
committed  a  crime,  and  made  his  efcape,  the  tithing  to 
which  he  belonged  was  allowed  thirtv-one  davs  to  purfue 
and  apprehend  him.  If  the  tithing  did  not  produce  tlie 
criminal  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  head  of  that  tith- 
ing, with  two  of  ks  moft  refpeftable  members,  together 
with  the  heads  .of  the  three  next  tithings,  and  two  mem- 
bers out  of  each,  making  in  all  a  body  of  twelve  men, 
were  obliged  to  make  oath  before  a  fuperior  magiftrate, 

(39)  Spelman.  Gloil.  p.  86. 
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<«  That  none  of  the  members  of  the  tithing  to  which  the 
<^, criminal  belonged  had  been  accomplices  in  his  crime; 
«  — that  they  had  not  connived  at  his  efcape  ; — and 
*<  that  they  had  been  at  all  poiTible  pains  to  apprehend 
<«  and  bring  him  to  juftice.'*  If  the  tithing  could  not 
give  this  ample  evidence  of  their  perfesSt  innocence,  they  ' 
were  obliged  to  pay  the  muld:  prefcribed  by  the  lav.  for 
the  crime  committed.  The  feverity  of  this  laft  regula- 
tion was  afterwards  >  z  little  mitigated,  and  the  oaths  of  ^ 
all  the  members  of  the  tithing  to  which  the  crinilnal  be- 
longed, to  the  above  elFeft,  were  admitted  as  a  fuffi- 
cierit  exculpation,  provided  they  promifed  upon  oath,  at 
the  fame  time,v  to  prefent  him  to  juftice  as  foon  as 
they  could  apprehend  him  (40). 

As  all  the  members  of  a  tithing  \vere  mutual  fureties,  Gf  eat  uai- 
fo  they  were  commonly  mutual  friends.     They  were  all  °"  anaong 
of  the  fame  rank ;  becaufe  thanes  were  not  members  of  ^e^g  of  a 
any  tithing,  the  family  of  a  thane  being  confidered  as  a  ti thing, 
tithing  within  itfelf,  and  the  thane  refponfible   to  the 
public  for  all  its  members  (41).     A  tithing  was  fome- 
times  called  a  neighbourfliip,  and  its  members  the  neigh- 
bours, who  were  ftrongly  attached  to  each  other's  inte^ 
reft,  and  frequently  united  by  the  ties  of  blood.     The 
neighbours  fought  in  one  band  in  the  day  of  battle,  and 
often  eat  at  one  table  in  the  days  of  peace.     If  any  quar- 
rel happened  at  the  common  table. of  the  neighbourfhip,  ' 
a  fevere  fine  was  paid  by  him  v/ho  was  to  blame  (42). 
If  one  of  the  neighbours  was  wronged,  all  the  reft  af- 
fifted  to  procure  redrefs  j  if  one  fuftained  a  lofs  by  fire,       ^ 
the  death  of  cattle,  or  any  other  accident,  all,  the  reft 
contributed  to  repair  the  lofs  ;  if  one  of  the  neighbours 
became  poor,  the  reft  fupported  him  ;  all  the  neighbours 
attended  all  the  funerals,  marriages,  and  feftivals  of  the^, 
neighbourftiip  ;  and,  finally,  if  one  of  the  neighbours, 
or  members  of  a  tithing,  behaved  ill,  he  was  folemnly 
expelled  the  fociety ;  which  was  one  of  the  greateft  dis- 
graces and    calamities  in  which  a  man   could  be  involv- 
ed (43):  from  that  moment  he  fuftained  a  total  lofs  of 
charafter,  became  an   outlaw    and  vagabond^  and  was 
expofed  to  a  thoufand  infults. 

It  doth  not  feem  to  be  poftible  for  human  prudence  Advanta- 
to  contrive   any  political   arrancrement    more    admirably  S-^  o^  this 

(40)  Wiikins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  20T,  202.         (41)-  Id.  p.  202. 
(42)  Id,  p.  16.     (43)  Spelman  Vita  Elfridi,  p.  73— S2. 
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adapted  than  this  was,  for  promoting  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  fociety.  We  need  not  therefore  be  furprifed 
to  hear  of  the  prodigious  efFefts  it  is  faid  to  have  pro- 
duced, when  it  was  fully  eftablifhed  and  ilriclly  execut- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great.  "  By  thefe  means 
*'  (fays  Ingulphus),  fo  profound  a  tranquillity,  and  fucii 
*'  perfect  fccurity,  were  eftabliflied  over  all  the  land, 
*'  that  if  a  traveller  left,  or  loft,  ever  fo  great  a  fum  of 
*<  money  in  the  open  fields  or  highways,  he  was  fure 
<«  of  finding  it  next  morning,  or  even  a  month  after, 
**  entire  and  untouched  (44)." 
Societies  The  advantages  of  this  excellent  inftitution  were  fo 
formed  in  great,  that  many,  both  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who 
^?t'^^M°"-  ^'^^^  ^y  ^^'^'^  exempted  from  the  neceffity  of  being  mem- 
*  befs  of  any  tithing,  formed  voluntary  allbciations  among 
themfelves  upon  the  fam.e  plan.  The  learned  Dr.  Hickes 
hath  publiihed  the  rules  which  the  mem.bers  of  fevefal 
of  thefe  voluntary  fraternities  bound  them.felves  to  ob- 
ferve :  from  M^hence  it  appears,  that  they  were  exactly 
fimilar  to  thofe  obfcrved  by  the  members  of  tithings  or 
freeburgs  (45).  Each  of  thefe  voluntary  afibciations  had 
a  chief  or  head,  inverted  with  the  fame  powers  with  a 
tithing-man  or  borfholder :  moft  of  them  had  alfo  com- 
mon tables,  at  which  the  members  frequently  feafled 
together  ;  feveral  of  their  fines  were  paid  in  honey  or 
malt,  which  were  no  doubt  defigned  to  be  made  into 
mead  or  ale  for  thefe  entertainments  ',  and  when  a  quar- 
tel  happened  at  thefe  feafts,  the  offending  party  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  fame  fine  that  the  member  of  a  tith- 
ing was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  famiC  offence  (46).  In  a 
word,  there  feems  to  have  been  no  other  difference  be- 
tween a  fodalitium^  or  fraternity  of  thanes,  bifhops,  ab- 
bots, and  priefts,  and  a  tithing  or  freeburg  of  ceorls 
and  freemen,  but  this,  that  the  one  was  voluntary,  and 
the  other  neceffary.  It  even  appears,  that  though  the  ] 
nobility  and  clergy  were  not  obliged  to  become  members 
of  any  tithing,  as  that  would  have  implied  a  diftruft  of 
their  good  behaviour,  unbecoming  their  dignity  and  cha- 
rafter  ;  yet  they  were  encouraged  to  form  fuch  voluntary 
affociations  among  themfelves,  for  their  own  fecurity, 
and  the  public  good ;  and  feveral  laws  were  made  re- 

•♦ 

(44.)  Ingulph.  Hift. 

(45)  HickefuDitreitatloepiflol.  p.  18— 22.        '    (46)  Id.  ibid. 
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fpecting  thefe  voluntary  afTociations  (47).  Whether  the 
revival  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  inftitution  would  be  any  im- 
provement of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  police,  it  doth  not 
become  a  private  member  of  fociety  to  determine.  It  is 
perhaps  too  exa6l  and  perfeft  to  be  practicable,  in  a  po- 
pulous and  extenlive  empire. 

The  next  magillrate  fuperior  to  the  tithing-maq  in  The  hun- 
rank  and  powder,  vv^as  called  the  htmdredary,  who  prefid-  dredary. 
cd  over  a  diflrift  that  contained  ten  tithings,  or  that  di- 
vifion  of  a  fliire  that  Vv'as  called  a  hundred.  This  magi- 
llrate was  commonly,  if  not  always,  a  thane  or  noble- 
man refiding  within  the  hundred,  and  elected  by  the 
other  members  into  his  ofhce  ;  which  was  both  honour? 
able  and  lucrative  (48).  It  belonged  to  him — to  appoint 
the  times  and  places  for  the  meetings  of  the  hundred- 
court, — to  prefide  in  that  court,— to  put  its  fentences  in 
execution, — to  infpedt  the  arms  belonging  to  the  hun- 
dred, &c.;^  and  for  the  performance  of  thefe  offices,  he 
received  one-third  of  ail  the  fines  impofed  in  his  court, 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  from  e^ch  member  for  , 
maintaining  his  dogs,  which  deftroyed  wolves,  foxes, 
and  other  noxious  animals.  The  hundredary  was  the 
captain  of  his  hundred  in  times  of  war,  as  well  as  their 
civil  magillrate  in  times  of  peace.  This  office  was  known 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  was  long  retained 
among  the  Franks,  Lombards,  and  Wifigoths,  as  well 
as  the  Anglo-Saxons  (49). 

As  the  hundredary  was  the  next  rnagiftrate  above  the  The  1  un- 
tithing-man,  fo  the  hundred-court  was  the  next  above  ^'^^^  court, 
the  tithing-court.  All  the  members  of  the  feveral  tith- 
ings within  the  hundred  were  members  of  the  hundred- 
court,  and  obliged  to  attend  its  meetings,  under  pretty 
fevere  penalties.  This  court  commonly  met  once  every 
month  ;  and  all  the  mem.bers,  in  imitation  of  their  Ger- 
nian  anceflors,  came  to  it  in  their  arms ;  from  whence 
it  obtained  the  name  of  the  ivapentac :  for  it  was  a  con- 
flant  cuftom  at  the  beginning  of  each  meeting,  for  all 
the  members  to  touch  the  hundredary's  fpear  with  their's, 
in  token  of  their  acknowledging  his  authority,  and  being 
ready  to  fight  under  his  command  (50).     In  thefe  courts, 

(47)  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  752.  fub  fin.  Spelmrin  Con.  p. 
407.  448.  495.  (4§)  Spelman  GlofT.  in  voc  p.  301,  &c. 

(49)  Lindenbrog.  GJoff.  voc.  Centenarius,  Tacit,  de  Morib. 
Gtrniaa.  c=  6.  12.  (50)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  203. 
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the  archdeacon,,  and  fometimes  the  blfhop,  prefided  with 
the  hundredarj,  and  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  affairs 
were  regu^sted ;  an  inquiry  was  made  into  the  flate  of 
the  feveral  tithings ;  many  petty  caufes  came  before 
theirij  either  in  the  firPc  inftance,  between  perfons  be- 
longing to  diiferent  tithings,  or  by  appeals  from  the  tith- 
jng-courts.  The  hundred^comts  had  not  authority  to 
condemn  any  perfon  to  death  or  flavery  •,  and  if  any  man 
thought  himfelf  injured  by  their  decifions,  he  might  ap- 
peal to  the  trithing,  or  next  fup'erior  court  (51).  The 
proceedings  in  thefe  courts  were  very  fummary,  and 
every  thing  was  determined  by  the  votes  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, the  hundredary  having  only  a  right  to  cbileft  the 
votes,  and  pronounce  the  fentences.  In  thefe  hundred- 
courts,  fales  of  land,  and  other  important  tranfactions 
between  the  members  of  the  fame  hundred,  were  pub- 
lifhed  and  confirmed  (52). 

The  government  of  towns  and  cities  in  this  period 
yery  much  refembled  the  government  of  rural  hundreds. 
'The  chief  magiftrate  in  thefe  places  was  commonly  cal- 
led the  alderman  or  toivngrieve,  or  if  they  were  fea-ports, 
the  portgrieve  \  aiul  each  of  thefe  had  the  fame  authority 
In  his  town,  or  city,  that  the  hundredary  had  in  his  hun- 
dred. The  chief  court  in  towns  and  cities  was  called  the 
bur  gemote,  ox  folchmotey  at  which  all  the  burgeffes  attend- 
ed, all  the  affairs  of  the  community  were  regulated,  and 
the  difputes  between  one  burgefs  and  another  determin- 
ed. Eefides  the  ftated  monthly  meetings  of  this  court, 
thg  alderman  or  portgrieve  had  authority  to  call  extraor- 
dinary ones,  upon  fudden  emergencies,  by  the  found  of 
themotbe]i(53). 

The  next  magiftrate  above  the  hundredary  was  called 
the  triih'ingman  or  latbgrieiej  who  prefided  over  that  di- 
yifion  of  a  county  that  was  called  a  trithing,  and  in  forne 
places  a  lath,  which  contained  three,  four,  or  more  hun- 
dreds. The  trithing-court  in  which  this  magiflrate  pre- 
fided, was  compofed  of  the  members  of  the  feveral 
hundred-courts  within  the  trithing :  and  in  it  were  tried 
appeals  from  the  hundred-courts,  and  caufes  between 
members  of  different  hundreds.     In  this  court  alfo  the 


(51)  Du  Cange  Glofi".  voc.  Centenarii.    Spelnian*s  GloflT.  voc 

Ilundredarius,  Wapejitachium. 

(52)  Dugdale's  Origines  juridicales,  p- 27o 

(53)  Wiikina  Leges  Saxonicae,  p-  204. 
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fales  of  eftates,  lad  wills,  ^nd  other  important  tranfac- 
tions,  were  publilhed  and  confirmed  (54).     But  as  tKjis 
link   in  the  chain  of  courts  and  magiftrates  was  fooner 
left  out,  as  unneceiTary,  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  hath, 
left  fewer  veftiges  behind  it,  a  more  minute  defcription    - 
of  it  would  be  improper. 

The  next  magiftrate  above  the  trithingnian  was  the  Ald^vwan 
alderman,  or,  as  he  wa,s  called  in  the  Danifh  times,  or  earl. 
the  early  of  that  divifion  of  a  kingdom  that  was  called  a 
Jhirej  or  county p  The  alderman,  or  earl  of  a  fliire,  was 
a  perfon  of  the  higheit  dignity,  and  greateil  power, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  therefore  this  office  was 
commonly  enjoyed  by  the  thanes  of  the  iargeft  -  eftates 
and  moil  ancient  families.  PoiTeiTed  both  of  the  civil 
and  military  gox^ernment  of  his  fhire,  the  alderman  was 
a  little  king  v/ithin  his  own  territories,  and  afiumed  the 
titles  of  fub-king  and  prhice  in  fubfcribing  charters  and 
other  deeds  (55).  When  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
military  forces^  of  his  fhire  in  times  of  war,  he  was  cal- 
led a  dule  or  heretogetiy  which  fignify  a  general^  or  com,' 
mander  of  an  army  ;  and  was  indeed  a  high  and  potent 
prince  {<>)(>)'  In  the  moft  ancient  times  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government,  the  aldermen  or  earls  w^ere  appoint- 
ed by  the  king ;  but  towards  the  conclufion  of  this  pe?- 
riod,  thefe  great  officers  feem  to  have  been  elected  by  ^.. 

the  freeholders  of  the  (hire,  in  the  fniregemot  or  county- 
court  (57).  To  enable  them  to  fupport  their  dignity, 
the  earls  enjoyed  certain  lands,  which  were  called  the 
saris  landsy  and  had  a  right  to  one-third  of  all  tlie  fines 
impofed  within  the  fhire,  and  to  feveral  other  perqui- 
fites  (58).  The  office  of  earl  was  fo  far  from  being  here- 
ditary in  the  mod  ancient  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
government,  that  it  was  not  fomuch  as  for  life,  but  only 
during  the  good  pieafure  of  the  fovereign,  and  their 
own  good  behaviour  (59).  Towards  the  conclufion  of 
this  period,  it  appears,  that  the  great  earls  were  moft 
commonly,  though  not  always,  fucceeded  by  their  fons 
in  their  earldoms.  But  this  feems  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  increafing  power  of  the  ariftocracy,  and  to  the  pro- 

(54)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxonicse,  p.  204,     Hift.  Elienf.  apud  Gale', 
t,  L  p.  479.  (55)  Selden*s  Tit.  Hon.  p.  502. 

(56)  Spelonan  Gloff.  p.  288.  _ 

(57)  Annal.  Saxon,  p.  49.     Wilkins  Leees  Saxon,  p.  10c. 
(58}  SpeL  Glofllp.  141,  142.  "^  (59)  Id.  ibid. 
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digious  wealth  and  influence  of  a  few  great  families,  ra- 
ther than  to  any  formal  change  in  the  conftitution.  From 
the  fame  caufe,  it  became  alfo  very  common  in  thofe 
times,  for  one  of  thefe  great  thanes  to  poflefs  two,  three, 
or  more  earldoms ;  which  rendered  them  too  powerful 
for  fubje£ls,  and  st  length  enabled  one  of  them  to  ufurp 
the  crown  (60). 
Shirege-  As  the  aldermen  or  earls  were  always  chofen  from 
fieve.  amongft  the  greateft  thanes,  who  in  thofe  times  were 

generally  mere  addifted  to  arms  than  to  letters,  they 
were  but  ill  qualified  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
and  performing  the  civil  duties  of  their  offices.  Som.e 
of  thefe  great  men  liad  alfo  offices  at  court  which  re- 
quired their  attendance,  or  were  abfent  from  their  fhires 
on  other  accounts ;  or  fo  much  engaged  in  hunting  and 
other  rural  fports,  that  they  could  not  adminifler  juftice 
in  their  own  perfons.  To  remedy  thefe  inconyeniencies, 
there  was  an  officer  in  every  fhire,  inferior  indeed  to  the 
earl  in  dignity,  but  commonly  his  fuperior  in  learning, 
iand  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  who  was  called  the 
Jhiregerieve ;  and  in  the  abfence  of  the  alderman  fupplied 
his  place.  When  the  alderman  was  prefent,  the  fhire- 
gerieve  was  his  affefTor  in  judgment,  and  his  chief  mi- 
-  nifter  in  the  difcharge  of  every  part  of  his  duty  {6i), 
In  the  mofl  ancient  times,  the  fhiregerieves  vfere  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.,  but  (if  we  can  depend  on  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  pretended  laws  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor) 
they  were  afterwards  chofen  in  the  fhiregeraote  (62). 
All  the  other  nations  of  Gothic  and  German  origin,  who 
founded  kingdoms  in  different  parts  of  Europe  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  officers  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  fliiregerieves ;  which  is  a 
fufficient  evidence  of  their  great  antiquity  (63). 
Lawyer?  After   the    Anglo-Saxon    lavv^s     were    committed    to 

by  profef-  writing,  it  becamxC  necefTary  that  ferae  perfons  fhould 
u^^'  read  and  fludy  them  with  particular  attention,  in  order 

to  unvierftand  their  true  intent  and  meaning.  This 
gave  rife  to  lawyers  by  profeffion,  who,  in  the  language 
of  England  in  thofe  times,  were  called  rd'd-hran  or 
iahmeuy  and   in  Latin  rhetores  or  caufidici  (64).     Thefe 

(60)  Harold.  (5i)  Spel.  Gloff.  in  voc.  Grafio.  ' 

((^2)   Wiikins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  203. 
(65)  GlofT.  apud  Lindenbrog.  voc.  Graphio. 
(6+)  Wilkin  Leges  Saxon,  p.  125.      Hilt.  Elienf.  apud  Gale, 
t.  1.  ji.  4^9.  > 

were 
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were  the  fame  kind  of  perfons  who  were  called  fcahtnl^ 
rachiinburgi,  or  fagibarones,  by  the  Germans,  Longo- 
bards,  Franks,  and  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  the 
times  we  are  now  examining  (65) ;  for  all  thefe  are 
Teutonic  words  a  little  latinized,  and  of  the  fame  im- 
port with  the  rsed-boran  and  lahmen  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons;  implying  a  capacity  of  reading,  and  a  know- 
ledgfe  of  the  laws. 

Some  of  thefe  lahmen,  i.  e.  law-men,  after  having  AiT-fTors 
undergone  an  examination  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  to  the 
law,  were  appointed  aiTeiibrs  to  the  aldermen,  fnirege- ^'^^^"^^"» 
rieves,  and  hundredaries  j  and  others  of  them  adled  as 
advocates  and  pleaders  at  the  bar  {66).     In  the  moft  an- 
cient times,  when  there  were  but  few  M^ho  could  read, 
or  underflood  the   laws,  three  of  thefe  law-men  were 
thouirht  fufncient  to  affift  an  alderman  or  fhire^erieve  in 
judgment ;  but  as  the  numbers  of  readers  increafed,  the 
number  of  thefe  affeflbrs  was  raifed,  firll:  to  feven,  and 
afterwards  to  twelve  (67).     Thefe  aflelTors,  who  were 
in  reality  judges,  took  a  folemn  oath,  that  they  would 
faithfully  difcharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  not 
fuffer  any  innocent  man  to  be  condemned,  nor  any  guilty 
perfon  to  be  acquitted  ((58).     Ingulphus  feems  to  think, 
that  Alfred  the  Great  v/as  the  firft  who  infbituted  this 
order  of  law-men   as   aiTeiTors  to  the  ordinary  j  adges ; 
but   there    is   fufficient    evidence,  that   this    inftitution 
was    more    ancient,    both    in    England     and   in   other  , 

nations  of  Europe  (69).  Thefe  ancient  fages  of  the 
law  are  very  plainly  defcribed  in  the  laws  of  king 
Ina,  who  flourifhed  in  the  end  of  the  feventh  and  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century.  "  If  any  fight  in  the  houfe 
*f  of  an  alderm.an,  or  in  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  famous 
**  wife  men,  let  him  make  compenfation  with  fixty 
*f  fhillings(7o)." 

Some   learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  ^^^  the 
rsed-bpran  and  lahmen  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  the  fame  wirh 
fame  with  the  jurors  or  jurymen  of  more  modern  times,  j'^^ors. 

(65)  Du   Cdnge  Gloff.  in  voc.  Scabliii,  Rachimburgi,  Sagiba- 
Vones.     Heineccij  Opera,  t.  6.  p   642. 

{(iS)  Hi.kefi;  DiflTcrtat.  c-pift-  p.  54.     Leges  Walllc^,  p   30.  i«4. 

(67)  Du  CangeGlolT.  voc.  S-glbarones,     Jd.  voc.  Rachimburgi. 
Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  125. 

(68)  Wilkins  Leges  Sax.  p.  117.     Leges  Wallica:,  p.  30. 
(59)   Ingulf.  Hift.  Coyland  in  Alfied. 

(70)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxoii,  p.  16, 
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who  have  a£led  a  very  important  part  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juflice   in  England  for  feverai    ages  pail.     But 
this  opinion  is  evidently  liable  to  very  fhrong  objections. 
It  is  founded  on  one  law  of  king  Alfred's,  and  tu-o  of 
king  Ethelred*s,  which  merit  a  moment's  confi deration. 
King  Alfred's  law  rnay  be  thus  tranllated  :  "  If  a  king's 
*'  thane  is  accufed  of  murder,  let  him  purge  himfelf  by 
<*  twelve  king's  thanes.     If  an  inferior  thane  is  accufed, 
*«  let  hirn  purge  himfelf  by  eleven  of  his  equals,  and  one 
'«  king's  thane  (71)."     This  law  feems  rather  to  relate  to 
compurgators,  ^hich  will  be  hereafter  defcribed,  than  to 
jurors.     The  firft  law  of  Ethelred  is  to  this  purpofe, — 
^*  That  there  may  be  a  court  held  in  every  wapontack,  let 
<«  twelve  of  the  moft  venerable  thanes,  with  the  gericve^ 
«f  ftand  forth  and  fwear  on  the  holy  things  put  into  their 
*'  hands,  that  they  will  not  condemn  any  innocent,  nor  ac- 
"  quit  any  guilty  perfon  (72)."  This  law  directs  the  man*- 
ner  of  conilituting  the  j  udges  in  the  hundred-courts,  which  .'■ 
were  the  president  and  his  twelve  alTelTors,  forming  a 
permanent  body.     The  fecond  law  of  Ethelred  is  this : 
i*'  Twelve  law-men  (hall  adminifler  juftice  between  the" 
^«  Welih  and   Englifh,  fix  Englifhmen  and  fix  Welfh- 
*«  men  (73)."     This   w*is  rather  an  article  of  a  treaty 
than  a  law,  and  conflituted  a  court  to  determine  contro-  ■> 
verfies  between  the  fubje6ts  of  different  ftates.     In  the 
third  volume,  v/e  fhail  have  an  opportunity  of  inveili- 
gatin_g  the  origin  of  juries. 
The  (hire-      '^^^  court  in  which  the  alderman  ar  earl  of  the  fhire, 
gemote,      together  with  ihe  bifhop;  the  fhiregerieve,  and  the  law- 
men their  affefibrs,  prefided,  was  called  the  fmregemote,  • 
This  was  a  court  of  great  authority  and  importance  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  times  ;  a  kind  of  little  parliament,  in 
which  a   great  variety   of  buiinefs,  civil,  military,  and 
ecclefiaftical,  was    tranfacled.      One    great    or    general 
fhiregemot  was  held  in  every  county  in  the   fpring,  and 
another  in  autumn,  at  a  ftated  time  and  place,  where 
the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  the  alderman  of  ti\^  flure,  thq 
flriiregerieve,  law-men,  magiftrates,  thanes,  abbots,  with 
all   the   clergy   and   landholders  of   the    county,  were 
obliged  to  be  prefent.     The  meeting  was  opened  with  3 
difcourfe  by  the  bifliop,  explaining,  out  of  the  fcriptures 
and  ecclefiaftical   canons,  their  feverai  duties,  as  good 
Chriftians  and  members  of  the  church.     After  this,  the 

(71)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  47.  (72)  Id.  p.  117. 

(73)  lii-P-  125. 

alderman, 
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alderman,  or  one  of  his  afTeiTors,  made  a  difcourfe  on 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  duties  of  good  fubje6ts 
and  good  citizens.  When  thefe  preliminaries  were 
over,  they  proceeded  to  try  and  determine,  firil,  the 
caufes  of  the  church,  next  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  and 
laft  of  all  the  controverlies  of  private  parties  (74)-  As 
foon  as  a  caufe  was  opened,  and  fuiliciently  underftood, 
and  the  evidence  produced  on  both  tides,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  votes  of  the  whole  aliembly,  which  were 
Colle8:ed  by  the  law-men,  who  drew  up  and  pronounced 
the  fentence  (75).  If  any  qucilion  of  law  arofe,  it  was 
anfv/ered  by  the  lav/-m.en  out  of  the  dome-boc,  or  lav/- 
book,  which  always  lay  before  them  in  coijrt  (76).  Be- 
fides  the  trial  l^oth  of  criminal  and  civil  caufes,  a  variety 
of  other  bufmefs  was  tranfa£l:ed  at  the  fhiregemots; 
fuch  as  the  fale  of  lands,  donations  to  the  church,  the 
pubncation  and  coiifirm.ation  of  teftaments,  &c.  (77). 

Thoucfh  the  fliireirem.ot  fometimes  continued  fevera  1  County- 
days,  It  v/as  impoiTible  to  finiili  ail  its  bufinefs  in  the  two  court., 
annual  general  meetings;  and  therefore  county-courts 
were  held  by  the  (hiregerieve  from  four  weeks  to  four 
weeks,  to  determine  fuch  caufes  as  could  not  be  over- 
taken by  the  general  ihiregemots.  At  thefe  leller  coun- 
"^ty-courts,  v/hich  are  fometimes  called  folchnotes^  none 
were  obliged  to  attend  but  the  fliiregerieves,  the  law- 
men, the  parties  and  witnefTes  in  the  caufes  to  be  tried, 

,   and  fuch  as  had  immediate  bufinefs  (78). 

I-      Whether  there  was  any  ftated  legal  magiftrate  below  A.nglo- 

the  kino;,  and  fuperior  to  the  aldermen,  or  earls  of  coun-  ^f^^^^ 
-'■■       •       u      A      S     c  .'  !_     •    m  a-         chancellor, 

ties,  in  tne  Anglo-baxon  times,  may  be  juitiy  queition- 

ed.  The  name  of  chancellor  was  not  then  indeed  un- 
known ;  but  he  feems  to  have  had  little  authority  or  jurif- 
diftion,  and  to  have  afled  as  a  kind  of  private  fecretary 
to  the  king  ;  for  vrhicli  reafon  he  is  fometimes  called  the 
king's  fcribe  or  notary  (79).  This  ofHce,  however,  giving 
thofe  who  were  invefled  with  it  frequent  accefs  to  the 
perfons  and  fecrets  of  their  royal  mafters,  procured  them 
no  little  influence,  and  gradually  became  more  and  more 
important. 

.(74)  Reliquise  Spelman.  p.  54. 

(75)  Hkkelii  BiiTertatio  epiil.  p.   31,32. 

(76)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  48. 

(77)  Hickefii  DUTertatio  epift.  p.   30. 

(78)  Wiikjns  Leges  Saxon,  p.  50.        (79)  Ingulf.  Hift.  Croyl. 

Tiic 
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Anglo-  The  chief  magiftrate  in  all  the  Hates  eflabliflied  by 

Saxon  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  ifland,  was  called  the  cyning  or 
y  "g"^  ^^  king ;  a  title  of  the  moft  honourable  import  in  their  lan- 
guage, as  including  the  ideas  of  wifdom,  power,  and 
valour,  the  moft  necelTary  qualifications  of  a  fovereign, 
both  in  peace  and  war  (80).  It  is  true,  that  thofe  chief- 
tains who  conduced  the  feveral  bands  of  adventurers 
out  of  Germany  into  Britain,  were  at  their  arrival  only 
lieretoges ;  a  title  which  fignified  no  more  than  the 
leader  of  an  army  during  an  expedition,  which  convey- 
ed no  authority  in  times  of  peace,  and  was  commonly 
of  very  (hort  duration  (81).  But  as  thofe  armies  of  ad- 
%^enturers  met  with  a  vigorous  oppofition  from  the  native 
Britons,  which  continued  many  years,  the  authority  of 
their  heretoges  or  leaders  laded  long,  and  by  degrees  be- 
came firm  and  well  eftabliflied.  This  encouraged  thefe 
leaders,  with  the  confent,  and  perhaps  at  the  defire,  of 
their  followers,  to  alfume  the  more  honourable  and  per- 
manent title  of  king  j  though  it  is  hardly  to  be  imiagined, 
that  this  new  title  occafioned  at  firft  any  very  remarkable 
change  in  the  conflitution,  or  brought  with  it  any  great 
acceflion  of  authority.  It  is  even  probable,  that  the 
feveral  Anglo-Saxon  armies  beflowed  the  title  of  kings 
on  their  refpedive  leaders,  as  much  to  do  honour  to 
themfelves  as  to  their  leaders.  While  they  were  com- 
manded only  by  heretoges,  they  were  confidered  as  a 
collection  of  adventurers  engaged  in  a  piratical  or  plun- 
dering expedition  ;  but  when  they  had  kings  at  their 
heads,  they  appeared  in  the  more  refpe6lable  light  of  re- 
'  gular  dates  or  nations.  This  account  of  the  origin  of 
idngly  government  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  this 
ifland  is  very  much  confirmed  by  what  happened  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  fouth  of  Scotland,  in  the  fame 
period.  O^la  and  EbelTa  conducted  a  very  large  colony 
out  of  Germany  into  Britain,  A.  D.  460,  with  which 
they  fettled  between  the  walls  of  Severus  and  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  or  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Forth.  This  country 
being  at  that  time  alrnoft  defoiate,  they  met  with  little 
or  no  oppofition  ;  and  therefore  did  not  beftow  the  title 
of  king  on  any  of  their  leaders,  till  near  a  century 
after,  when  they  came  to  be  involved  in  long  and  bloody 
wars. 

i?c)  Somner  Diilion.  Saxon,  in  vce. 
(81)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.   13. 
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It  would  be  very  improper  to  fwell  this  work  by  enter-  Rules  of 
ing-  deep  into  the  political  altercations  of  modern  writers  ["ccefiion^ 
concernmg — the  rules  or  lucceliion  to  the  crown  m  the  Anglo- 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms, — the  duties,  prerogatives,  and  re-  Saxon 
venues,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.     It  is  more  becom-  l^mgdpms, 
ing  the  dignity  of  hiftory,  to  lay  before  the  reader,  in  a 
few  words,  what   appears  to  be  the  truth  on  thefe  fub- 
je<fls,  as  far  as  it  can  be  difcovered  from  the  genuine  mo- 
numents of  thofe  times. 

Each  of  thofe  brave  victorious  chieftains  who  founded  The  crown 
a  ftate  in  this  illand  by  his  conquefts,  was  highly  honour-  hereiita- 
edby  his  followers  during  life  ;  and  his  valour  and  vie-  ]jj  J*,^^"®^ 
tories,  to  which  they  owed  their  eftablifhment,  were  re-  '' 
membered  with  admiration  even  after  his  death.     This 
veneration  for  the  father  and  founder  of  their  flate  infpir- 
ed  them,  and  their  pofterity  for  a  confiderable  time,  with 
great  refpeft  and  affedtion  for  his  defcendants,  who  were 
confidered  by  them  as  inheriting  the  virtues  of  their  great 
anceftor,  and  on  that  account  intitled  to  inherit  alfo  his 
wealth    and  honours.     Agreeable  to  this,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  in  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  heptarchy  was  at  the  beginning  remarkably  clear 
and  regular,  the  eldeft  fon  fucceeding  his  f^ither,  without 
interruption,  for  feveral  generations.     This  is  a  fufhcient 
indication,    that  this  moft  natural  and  obvious  rule  of 
fucceffion  was    not  unknown  to  our  Saxon  anceflors  at 
their  firft  eftablilhment  in  this  iiland  ;  and   even    that  it 
was  the  rule  which  they   propoied  to   follow.     It   was, 
however,  too  perfe6l  to  be    ftri£tly  and   invariably  ob- 
ferved  in  thofe  rude  and  unfettled  times.     By  degrees  it 
was   violated,  and    greater    and    greater  breaches  made 
in    the  fucceffion.     At    firft  it    v/as    thought   no    great 
ftretch  for  the  brother  of  the  deceafed  prince,  who  was 
of  a  mature  age,  and  warlike  character,  to  fupplant  his 
infant-nephew  j  as  fierce  unpoiifhed  nations  could  hard- 
ly form  an  idea  of  being   governed   by   a    child,  or  by 
a  regent  in  his  name.     This  is  fo  true,  that  there  is  but 
one  exam.ple  of  a  minority,  and  that  a  fhort  and    unfor- 
tunate   one,  in    all   the    hiftory   of  the  heptarchy  (82)* 
When  this  breach  in  the  fucceffion  was  become  fami- 
liar, they  proceeded  to  greater  deviations  ;  and  fometimes 
a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  who  was  at  a  great  diftance 

(82)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  5.  c.  24. 

from 
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from  tlie  throne,  took  poiTeffion   of  it,  to  the  exclufiori 
of  many  \r?io  \yere    nearer  ;  but  ftill   the  veneration  o^ 
the  people  for  the  faniily  of  the  founder  of  their  ftatei 
was  fo  great,  that  rjo  man  who  was  not   of  that   family 
dared  to  cafl  an  ambitious  eye  on    the   crown.     At  laft, 
however,  this  veneration  was  fo   much   diminillied,  by 
length  of  time,  and    by  the  vices,  follies,  and    quarrels, 
of  the  feveral  royal  famJlies,  that  the  thrones  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  that  of  "WeiTex   alone    ex- 
cepted, were  feized  by  bold  ufurpers,  who  had  no   con- 
nexion with  the  faiiiiiies  of  their  founders ;  which  fird 
involved  thefe   kingdoms  in   confufion,  and    at    laft    in 
ruin.     The  family  of  Cerdic,  the  founder  ot  the   Weft- 
Saxon  kingdom  (from  whom  our  prefent  moil  gracious 
fovereip"n  Georo:e  III.  is  defcended'i,  was  more  fortunate 
than  any  of  the  other   royal   families.     For   though    the 
ftricleft  rule  of  fucceflion  was  often  violated  in  this  illuf- 
trious  line  (fometimes  through  necefhty  and  for  the  pub- 
lic good)  (83)  j  yet  the  family  was  never  quite  excluded 
from  the  throne,  but  was  at  length  exalted    to    the  mo- 
.     narchy  of  England   in  the  perfoii  of  Egbert,  the  iirft 
Englifh  monarch. 
Heredita-       After  the  eftablifliment  of  the  m.onarchy,  the   ftri6left 
ry  after     rule  of  fucceftion  again    took   place,  and   was  for   fome 
jj^p  ^^^"    time  obferved  ;  but  in  lefs  than  a  century,  it  was    again 
of  the^mo-  violated  by  Alfred,  the  beft  and  greateft  of   our  ancient 
narchy.       kings,  v/ho  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  urgent  necef- 
ties  of  the  times,  and  the  im.portunate  cries  of  the  whole 
nation,  to  the  excluiion  of  the    infant-fon    of  his  elder 
brother.     Several  limilaf  breaches  vv-ere  afterwards  made 
in  the  fucceilion,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  violent   intruiion 
of  the    Danifh    kings,  and   the    ufurpation    of  Harold. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is    fuilicient    evidence,  that   the 
crov/n  of  England  was  confidered  as  hereditary  from  the 
verv  beginning  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  j  though  the  ftriiSt- 
eft  rule  of  hereditary  fucceiTion  was    fometimes    obliged 
to  yield   to    necelhty,  and    fometimes    to    violence.     In 
thefe  deviations  the  teftament  of  the  laft  king  was  fome- 
tin\es  of  no  little  weight ;  and    the    approbation   of   the 
great  men  in  the  wittenagemot  was  alwavs  neceffarv  to 
their  ftability. 
Rulef?  of        The  fame  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  the  fucceffion 
fucceflion   of  the  crown  among  the  Scots  in    this  period  *,  though 
to  the 

amo  "g  ^he  *  (^s)  W.  Maliof,  1. 1.  c.  2,  Brompt,  p.  770.  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  56. 
Scots  and  thc 

Welfh. 
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the  deviations  from  the  ftri6i:  rule  of  hereditary  fuecef- 
fion  feem  to  have  been  rather  more  frequent  among  them 
than  among  the  Enghih.  Kenneth  11.  who  mounted 
the  throne  of  Scotland  A.  D.  970,  is  faid  to  have  made 
a  law  to  prevent  thefe  deviations,  and  to  fecure  the 
Crown  to  the  eldefi:  fon  of  the  lafl  king  (84).  But  if 
fuch  a  law  was  made,  it  is  evident  from  the  hiftory  of 
the  fucceeding  period,  that  it  had  little  or  no  effect. 
The  unhappy  cuflom  that  prevailed  among  the  Welfhj 
of  dividing  the  territories  of  the  father  among  ali  his 
fons,  'threw  every  thing  with  regard  to  the  fucceffion  of 
their  princes  into  great  confufion,  and  was  attended 
with  many  other  fatal  confequences. 

The  duties  of  a  fovereign,  in  the  times  we   are  now  r\  ^^     f 
confidering,  were    chiefly  two  : — ^To  adminifter  juftice  the  Ano-Io- 

^  to  his  fubje<-l:s,  with  the  affiftance  of  his  court  or  coun-  Saxon 
cil,  in  times  of  peace, — -and  to  command  the  armies  of  ^'"S-- 
the  ftate  in  times  of  war. 

^  That  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  confidered  as  the  To  admi- 
chief  judges  in  their  refpe£):ive  kingdoms,  and  frequently  nifter  juf- 
adminiftered  juftice  in  perfon,  is  undeniable  (85).  Xo ''^^^^ 
this  they  were  bound  by  their  coronation  oath  5  and  in 
this  fome  of  them  fpent  a  great  proportion  of  their  time. 
Alfred  the  Great,  in  particular,  as  we  are  affured  by 
AfTerius,  who  lived  in  his  court,  fometimes  employed 
both  day  and  night  in  hearing  caufes  that  were  brought 
before  him  by  appeals  from  the  fentences  of  inferioi* 
judges  (86).  Thefe  fentences  he  frequently  reverfed, 
reprimanding  the  judges  for  their  ignorance,  and  com- 
inanding  them,  either  to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  the  laws, 
or  refign  their  offices  (87).  When  their  wrong  judg- 
ments proceeded  from  malice  or  corruption,  he  punifhed 
them  with  great  feverity,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
author  quoted  below  (88),  condemned  no  fewer  than 
forty-two  judges  m  one  year  to  capital  punifhments. 
To  aiTift  our  ancient  kings  in  performing  this  part  of 
their  royal  office,  they  were  conftantly  attended  bv  a 
confiderable  number  of  the  greateft  and  wifeft  men  of 
the  kingdom,  who  acted  as  aiTeiTors^  to  their  foYereign, 
and  formed  a  fupreme  court  of  juftice,  which  was  called 

(B4)  Boet.  Hift.  Scot.  ].  2. 

(^5)  Hickefii  Differratio  epiito;ari%  p.  !j<:, 

(86)  Affer.  Vita.^lfridi,  p.  21. 

(87)  Id,  ibid,  (S8)  Mirrolr  de  Juflkes,  !.  5. 

the 
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tlie  kings  court  or  council  (89).     To  render  the   attend- 
ance of  the  members  of  this  fupreme  council  more  eafy 
and  compatible  with    the  management  of  their  private 
*  affairs,  Alfred  the  Great  divided  them  into  three  equal 

parts,  which  fucceeded  each  other  monthly  (90). 
This  part       This  part  of  the  royal  oiFice  was  found  to  be  very  in- 
of  the  roy- convenient  after   the    eflablifliment   of   the    monarchy, 

?.  S  ^  J  when  appeals  to  the  fovereig-n  from  all  parts  of  England 
performed  ^^        c  j^i  '-r  i-^ii 

by  a  de-    became  very  frequent,  and  when  rew  or    our  kings  had 

puty,  fufficient  knowledge  and  induftry  to  perform  it  in  perfon. 

Several  laws  were  made  to  prevent  unneceffary  appeals 
to  the  fovereign  ;  and  a  chief  jufticiary  was  appointed 
to  preiide  in  the  king's  court,  and  perform  the  judicial 
part  of  the  royal  office,  when  the  king  was  abfent,  or 
otherwife  employed  (91).  It  is  impofiible  to  difcover 
the  precife  time  when  this  high  office  of  chief  juiliciary 
was  inflituted ;  though  it  is  moft  probable,  that  it  was 
fome  time  in  the  tenth  century,  when  our  kings  were  fo 
conftantiy  engaged  in  war  againfl  the  Danes,  that  they 
had  no  leifure  to  attend  in  perfon  the  adminiilration  of 
juftice.  At  its  firft  iriftitution,  the  perfons  invefted  with 
it  feem  to  have  been  called  by  different  names,  expref- 
five  of  tlieir  high  dignity  and  great  authority,  as  half- 
'  king,  alderman  of  all  England,  &c.     ^thelftan,  a  great 

and  powerful  thane  in  the  reign  of  king  Athelflan,  was 
raifed  to  this  high  office  (and  was  perhaps  the  firft  who 
enjoyed  it),  with  the  title  of  half-ling ;  becaufe  he  per- 
formed that  half  of  the  regal  office  which  confifted  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice.  His  fon  Aylwin  fucceeded 
him  ;  but  contented  himfelf  with  the  more  modeft  title 
of  alderman  of  all  England  (92).  After  the  inftitution 
of  this  office,  which  continued  for  feveral  centuries  to  be 
the  higheft  in  the  ftate,  our  kings  gradually  withdrew 
from  the  bench,  and  left  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  to 
their  high  jufticiaries  and  other  judges. 
P  The  other  part  of  the  regal  office,  which  confifted   in 

manded  comm^anding  the  armies  of  the  ftate  in  perfon  in  time 
the  army  of  war,  was  long  conhdered  as  indifpeniable.  It  was 
in  time  ©f  ^^^1^^;^^^  brave  and  fuccefsful  generals,  that  the  founders 

(^^9)  See  Squire's  Inquiry  into  the  Englifh  Conftitution,  p.  18 r. 
{90)   AlTer.  \ita  NM'c\6\,  p.  19,  20. 

(91)  Wilklns  Leges  Sax.  p.  77.250.     Spelraan  GlofT.   in  voce 
Julticiariu^ 

(92)  Sfclden^s  Tit.  Hon.  p.  505.     Hifl.  RaraCen.  c.  3, 

of 
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of  the  feveral  ftates  of  the  heptarchy  had  become  kings; 
and  it  v/as  long  believed  to  be  improper,  if  not  impoffi- 
ble,  for  any  one  to  be  a  king  who  was  not  a  warrior. 
Many  who  by  blood  were  well  entitled  to  reign, 
were  excluded  from  the  throne,  becaufe,  on  account  of 
their  age  or  fex,  they  were  efteenaed  incp.pable  of  per- 
forming this  mod  effential  part  of  the  regal  office.  Some 
of  our  ancient  kings,  however,  after  they  were  firmly 
feated  on  the  throne,  were  difcovered  to  be  of  an  unwar- 
like  chara£ter,  and  naturally  incapable  of  command- 
ing armies  in  perfon  ;  and  were  therefore  permitted  to 
perform  to  this  part  of  the  regal  office  alfo  by  a 
fubftitute,  who  was  called  the  cyning's  holdy  or  kings 
ileutenanty  and  had  the  fame  authority  over  all  the  other 
holds  or  heretoges  of  the  feveral  counties,  thet  the  high 
jufticiary  had  over  all  the  other  aldermen  (93). 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  this  important  Preroga- 
truth, — "  That  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  not  abfo-  t^vesof  the 
**  lute  monarchs  ;  but  that  their  powers  and  preroga-  s^^^on 
^^  tives  were  limited  by  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  their  kings. 
<^  country."  Our  Saxon  anceftors  had  been  governed 
by  limited  monarchs  in  their  native  feats  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  and  there  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  or  probabi- 
lity, that  they  relinquifhed  their  liberties,  and  fubmitted 
to  abfolute  government  in  their  new  fettlements  in  this 
ifland  (94).  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  men,  vyhofe 
reigning  paffion  was  the  love  of  liberty,  would  willingly 
refign  it ;  and  their  new  fovereigns,  v/ho  had  been  their 
feilow-foldiers,  had  certainly  no  power  to  compel  them 
to  fuch  a  refignation.  The  power  of  adminiftering  juf- 
tice  to  their  fubjefts,  and  of  commanding  the  armies  of 
the  ftate,  which  have  been  reprefented  above  as  the  moil 
important  duties  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  may  be  alfo 
confidered  as  their  chief  prerogatives.  Thofe  princes 
who  performed  thefe  two  offices  in  tiieir  own  perfons, 
with  great  abilities  and  fuccefs,  had  the  greateft  influ- 
ence and  authority  ;  while  thofe  who  wanted  either  ca- 
pacity or  induilry  for  the  execution  of  thefe  offices,  were 
much  defpifed  and  difregarded. 

None  of  our  Saxon  kings  ever  fo  much  as  pretended  Had  no? 
to  the  power  of  making  laws,  or  impohng  taxes,  with-  P^^^^  '^^ 
out  the  advice   and  confent  of  their  wittenagemots,  or  j^^g,  or 

impofe 
taxes. 

(93)  Squireen  the  Englifh  Conftitution,  p.  213.  ru 

(94)  Tacit,  de  Mcrib.  German,  c.  7. 

Vol.  11.  (^  allemblies 
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affemblies  of  the  great  anc^  wife  men  of  their  refpeflive 
kingdoms.     This  is    evident  from   the  preambles  to  the 
feveral  fyftems  of  Saxon  laws  which  are  dill  extant  (95)^. 
Alfembled      It  feems  to  have  been  the  prerogative  of   our  Saxon 
the  witte-   kings  to  call  the  wittenagemots,  or   great  councils, — ta 
liagemots    ^^pp^jj^^  tj^e  times  and  places  of  their  meeting, — to  pre- 
fide  in  them  in  perfon, — to  propofe  the  iubjed:s  of  their 
deliberations, — and  to  execute  their  decrees  (g6.) 
Had  not         When  the  kingdom  was  fiiddenly  invaded  by  a  foreign 
the  fole      enemy,  or  its  internal  peace  difturbed  by  an  infurrec^ion, 
peac^eand  the  king  might  by  his  own  authority  put  himfelf  at  the 
v\ar.  head  of  his  troops,  to  repel  the  invaders,  or  fupprefs  the 

infurgents  :  but  when  3  formal  war  againft  a  neighbour- 
ing ftate  was  intended,  more  deliberation  was  required  5- 
and  it  could  not  be  undertaken  without  the  advice  and 
confent.  of  the  wittenagemot  (97).  The  Anglo-Saxon 
kino-s  had  confiderable  influence  in  difpofing  of  the  con- 
quered lands,  and  dividing  the  fpoils  taken  from  the 
enemy  ,  but  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  this  influence  with 
juftice  and  moderation,  and  could  not  keep  above  a 
third  part  of  thefe  lands  and  fpoils  to  themfelves,  with- 
out incurring  the  indignation  of  their  troops  (98).  King. 
Harold,  by  retaining  a  greater  proportion  than  this  of 
tliQ  Daniili  and  Norwegian  fpoils,  occafioned  fo  great  a 
difguft  and  defertion  in  his  army,  that  it  proved  the 
chief  caufe  of  his  ruin  (99).  The  confent  of  the  witten- 
agemot was  commonly  obtained  to  the  conclufion  of 
peace,  as  well  as  to  the  declaration  of  war  ;  becaufe  the 
profperity  and  happinefs  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  a& 
much  concerned  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
Had  ihe  Among  the  ancient  Germans^  the  king  had  no  pov/er 
power  cf  |.Q  inflift  any  punifliment  upon  his  foldiers  for  defertion, 
difcipliiie.  ^^  other  offences,  this  being  the  province  of  their  priefts, 
who  a61:ed  by  the  authority  of  the  god  of  war,  who  was 
fuppofed  to  be  prefent  in  their  armies  (ico).  But  after 
the  introdu6lion  of  ChriPaanity,  the  exercife  of  military 
difcipiine  became  one  01  the  royal  prerogatives,  as  it 
was  never  claim.ed  by  the  Chriilian  clergy  (loi). 

(95")  ^"J^ie  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon.  palTioi. 
(9^)  ?pf^-  GlcflT.   in  voce  Gemotura. 
(07)  Ciuver.  Gerniar.  Antiq.  p.  30S. 

^98)  bquuei^n  the  EiixlitTi  Cor.ftiti'tion,  p.  205.    Leges  Wallicae^ 
p.  22.'  (99)  V/.  Malnjf.  p.  94.     Higden,  p.  aSf. 

(lOo)  Tacit,  de   iVorlb.  GermaJ).  c.  7, 
jiui)  Vyiikius  Leges  Saxon,  p.  23, 
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The   Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  no  power  of  remitting  The  power 
any  miil£l  or  fine  impofed  upon  any  criminal  by  a  court  ?^  pardon- 
of  juftice,  becaufe  that  would  have  been  depriving  ano-  ■'"^* 
ther  perfon    of  his   right ;    but    they   had  a  power  of 
changing  a  capital  into  a  pecuniary  punifhment  (102). 

The  kings  of  England,  in  the  period  we  are:  now  con-  Could  not 
fidering,  were  only  ufufruftuaries  of  the  crown-lands,  ^^^'^"-^"^^ 
and  could  not  alienate  any  of  thefe  lands,  even  to  the  lands^^'^^'' 
church,  vi^ithout  the  confent  of  the  wittenagemot  (103). 

It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives  Nomina- 
in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy,  and  even  after  the  efta-  tion  of 
blifhment  of  the  monarchy,  to    appoint  the  aldermen,  ^^^^^ 
fliiregerieves,  domefmen^  and    other  civil  and  military 
ofhcers ;  but  this  power  feems  to  have  been  afterwards 
taken   from  the  crown,  and  veiled    in    the  wittenage- 
mot (104).     But  the  time  and  other  circumftances  of 
this  change   in  the    conftitution,  are  not  preferved  in 
hiftory  •,  and  it  mull  alfo  be  acknowledged,  that  the  pre- 
tended laws  of  Edv/ard  the  Confefibr,  which  inform  us 
of  it,  are  of  very  doubtful  authority,  and  can  hardly  be 
depended  upon. 

The  veneration  for  the  clergy,  after  the  introduction  Ecclefiaf" 
of  ChrlfLianity,  Was  fo  very  great,  that  our  kings  feem  tical  au- 
to have  left  to  them  the  government  of  the  church,  in  ^If^'^i^-^' *^J 
a  great  m.eafure,  and  the  choice  of  perfons  to  eccleCafti-  Saxon 
cal  offices,  for  fome  ages.     It   is  exprefsly  declared  by  kings, 
the  laws  of  Withred  king  of  Kent,  A.  D.  694,  that 
the   archbifnop   of  Canterbury  had  as  good   a  right  to 
nominate  bilhops,  abbots,  abbeiTes,  &c.  as  the  king  had 
to  nominate  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  king- 
dom (T05).     This  law  was  adopted  and  confirmied  by 
Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia,  A.  D.  742,  in  argreat  coun- 
cil of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  by  his  fuccelTor  king 
OfFa,  A.  D.   785  ;  and  feems  to  have  been  obferved  in 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  (106);     By  degrees, 
however,  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  found  it  necelTary  for 
the  peace  and  good  government  of  the  ftate,  to  inter- 
fere more  direClly  in  ecclefiafiical  elections,  and  to  take 

(102)  Wilkins  Leees  Saxon,  p.  36.  2or. 

(103)  Sq-.iire  on  the  Englifh  Conititution,  p.  219.     SpeLCondL 
t,    I.  p.  340. 

(o^)  Chron    Saxon,  p.  49.     V/Mkins  Leges  Saxoa.  p.  205. 
(los)  Chron.  Saxor.  p.  49.       Spel.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  150. 
(io6}  Spel.  Ccncil.  t.  i.  p.  ^:^o.  29?,, 
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care  that  the  dignities  of  the  church  fhould  be  filled  by 
men  of  peaceable  difpofitions,  and  well  afFecled  to  their 
perfons  and  government.  They  were  fo  fiiccefsful  in 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  dire6lion  of  ecclefiaftical 
eleftioiis,  that  they  acquired,  firfl  the  right  of  approv- 
ing, and  at  length  of  appointing^  all  the  chief  dignita- 
ries of  the  church  (107). 

As  hereditary  titles  of  honour,  uhconne61:ed  with 
ofhces,  were  unknown  in  the  period  we  are  now  de- 
lineating, our  Anglo-Saxoi>  kings  could  not  have  the 
prerogative  of  granting  fuch  titles. 

The  authority  of  regulating  the  public  coin  of  the 
kingdom  feems  to  have  been  vef^ed  in  the  wittenagemot  5; 
and  the  privilege  of  coining  \tas  not  only  granted  to  the 
king,  but  alfo  to  the  archbifhops,  bifliops,  and  chief 
towns  (108).  It  is  unnecellary  to  be  more  particular  in 
pointing  out  the  prerogatives  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
as  it  is  fufficiently  evident  from  the  above  account,  that 
they  were  circumferibed  within  very  narrow  limits,  and 
were  hardly  fufficient  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
unlefs  when  it  was  worn  by  a  perfon  of  a  warlike  cha-* 
rafter  and  great  abilities. 

The  revenues  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  efpecially  in 
the  times  of  the  heptarchy,  could  not  be  very  great,  and 
confifted  chiefly  in  the  profits  arifing  from  the  crown- 
lands,  and  their  own  patrimonial  eftates.  As  the  Saxons 
met  with  a  more  vigorous  refiftance  in  Britain  than  any 
of  the  other  northern:  nations  who  founded  kingdoms  ori 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  in  other  countries ;  fo 
they  treated  the  native  Britons  with  greater  feverity. 
All  the  other  northern  conquerors  contented  themfelves 
with  feizing  two-tliirds  of  the  conquered  country,  which 
they  divided  among  themfelves,  leaving  the  other  third 
in  the  poffelTion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  (109).  But 
the  Saxons  feized  the  whole  country,  reducing  all  the 
ancient  inhabitants  who  remained  in  it  to  a  ftate  of 
llaverv,  without  leaving  them  even  the  property  of  their 
own  perfons.  This  country,  with  its  wretched  inhabi- 
tants, thofe  greedy  unrelenting  conquerors  divided 
among  themfelves,  allotting  to  each  chieftain  an  extent 
of  territory,  and  number  of  flaves,  proportioned  to  his 


(ro7)  Spel.  Concil.  p.  587.     Ingulf.  Hift.  Croyl. 
(108)  Vv'ilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  59. 
(iC9)  Liudenbrcg.  Leg.  Antiq.  p.   197. 
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dignity  and  the  number  of  his  foliov/ers.  As  thefc 
chieftains,  and  their  martial  followers,  had  acquired  their 
title  to  their  refpe6live  proportions  of  lands,  flaves,  and 
fpoils,  by  the  points  of  their  fwords  ;  fo  they  received 
them  in  free  and  full  property,  without  being  fubje^ted 
to  any  payments  to  their  iovereigns,  or  other  magiftrates, 
or  ev^n  to  any  fervices,  except  thofe  of  fighting  in  de^ 
fence  of  their  country,  and  keeping  the  highways, 
bridges,  and  caftles,  in   repair. 

This  made  it  neceffary  to  aflign  a  certain  proportion  of  Crown « 
lands,  with  their  fiaves,  cattle,  houfes,  &c.  in  every  ^^"^^' 
ftate,  for  the  fupport  of  government,  and  of  the  dignity 
of  thofe  who  were  invefled  with  it.  In  the  divifion 
therefore  of  the  conquered  country,  the  chief  commander 
of  each  army  of  adventurers  received,  in  the  firil  place, 
that  proportion  of  lands,  flaves,  and  fpoils,  that  fell  to 
his  Ihare  as  the  leader  of  a  particular  tribe  or  familv, 
\vhich  he  held  in  free  and  full  property,  and  might 
alienate  at  his  pleafure,  as  well  as  any  other  chieftain. 
Befides  this,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  he 
was  put  in  pofleffion  of  thofe  lands.  Sec.  wdiich  had  been 
allotted  for  the  fupport  of  the  royal  dignity,  but  of 
thefe  he  was  only  the  ufufrudluary,  and  not  the  pro- 
prietor j  they  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  not  to  the 
king,  who  could  not  alienate  them  without  the  confent 
of  the  national  aflembly  or  wittenagemot.  What  pro- 
portion the  crown-lands  originally  bore  to  thofe  of  the 
nation  in  each  ftate,  or  whether  there  was  any  fuch  pro- 
portion fettled  or  not,  we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  though 
it  is  highly  probable,  on  many  accounts,  that  thefe  lands 
were  very  considerable  in  extent  and  value.  Out  of  the 
pifoduce  of  their  crown-lands  and  family-eftates,  which 
were  cultivated,  partly  by  Haves,  and  partly  by  ceorls, 
thofe  ancient  monarchs  fupported  their  families  and 
numerous  retainers  in  rude  magnificence  and  plenty. 

<  As  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  one  of  the  prin-  Fines  and 
cipal  offices  and    mofl;    important   prerogatives    of  our  amerce- 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  fo  it  v/as  alfo  one  of  the  greateil  ^^^^^^• 
fources  of  their  wealth.     By  law,  a  very  great  propor- 
tion (in  fome  cafes  one-half,  and  in  others  one-third)  of 
all  the  fines  and  muifts  impofed  on  criminals  by  the 
courts  of  juftice  belonged  to  the  king  (i  10).     This,  at 

(no)  Wilklns  Leges  Saxon.  pafTim, 
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a  time  when  almoft  all  punifhments  were  pecuniary, 
muft  have  amounted  to  a  very  conliderable  fum.  Wc 
fhall  have  occaiionj  by  and  by,  to  take  notice,  that  our 
ancier/t  kings  derived  conliderable  profits  both  from 
foreign  and  domeftic  trade  (i  1 1)- 

When  the  invafions  of  the  Danes  became   frecjuent 
and  formidable,  it  became  a  cuftom  fometim.es  to  bribe 
them  with  a  fum  of  money  to  defift  from  their  depreda- 
tions, and  leave  the  countrv,  and  at  other  times  to  keep 
a  confiderable  body  of  troops  in  conilant  pay,  to  defend 
the  coafts  againO:  thefe  dangerous  enemies.     The  ordi- 
nary revenues  of  the  crown  were  quite  inadequate  to  the 
expence  of  thefe  expedients ;  and  therefore  it  was  found 
iieceflary,  with  the  confent  of  the  v/ittenagemot,  to  in> 
pofe  a  tax,  firft  of  one  Saxon  {hilling,  and  afterwards  of 
two  or  more  fhiliings,  on  every  hide  of  land  in  the  king- 
dom.    As  there  were  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  hides  of  land  in  England,  this  tax,  at 
one  fhilling  on  each  hide,  raifed  twelve  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  eighty  Saxon  pounds,  equal  in  quantity  of 
filver  to  about  thirty-fix  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  fterling,  and  in  elHcacy  to  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty  thoufand  pounds  of  our  money  at  prefent. 
This  tax.  feems  to  have  been  firft  inipcfed  xAl.  D.  991, 
and   was  called  Danegeld,  or  the  Danifh  tax  or  pay- 
ment (i  12).     It  v/as  foon  after  raifed  to  two,  and  at  laft 
to  feven  fhiliings,  on  every  hide  of  land,  and  continued 
to  be  levied  long  after  the  original  occanon  of  impofmg 
it  had  ceafed.     While  the  invaficns  of  the  Danes  were 
almofl  annual,  our  kings  derived  little  profit  from  this 
tax,  which  Vv'as  ail  expended  in  bribing  or  fighthrg  thefe 
invaders  *,  but  after  the  acceiTion  01  the  Danifli  princes 
to  the  throne  of  England,  it  became  one   of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  royal  revenue.     This  tax  was  raifed  fo 
high,  and    colle<fted   with    fo    much    fever ity,  by  king 
Canute,  A.  D.    iciS,  that  it    amounted  to  the  prodi- 
gious fum  of  fevehty-one  thoufand  Saxon   pounds,  be- 
(ides  eleven  thoufand  of  the  fame  pounds  paid  by  the 
city  of  London  (113).     It. appears,  however,  from  very 
good  authority,  that  this  was  too  great  a  fum  for  England 
to  pay  in  one  year  at  that  time.     "  The  tribute  (fays  an 


(iit)  Chap.  6. 
(113.)  Id.  p.  151. 


(112}  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  126. 
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"  author  of  tliofe  times,  preferved  by  Mr.  Leiand)  that  .  - 
«<  was  paid  annually  by  the  Englifh  to  the  Danes,  was 
'^  at  length  raifed  to  feventy-two  thoufand  pounds  and 
*«  more,  befides  eleven  thoufand  paid  by  the  city  of 
"  Loaidon.  Thofe  who  had  money  to  pay  their  propor- 
^«  tion  of  this  grieyoLis  tax,  paid  it ;  but  thofe  who  had 
'<  not  money,  irrecoverabiy  loft  their  lands  and  podef- 
'<  fions.  The  church  of  Peterborough,  and  feveral 
«<  other  churches,  fuftained  great  loiTes  on  that  occa- 
^^  fion  (114)."  From  thefe  accounts  it  is  evident,  that 
this  tax  had  been  gradually  raifed  from  one  fliilling  to 
feven  fliillings  on  each  hide  of  land.  It  was  afterwards 
reduced  to  four  Ihillings  on  each  hide  ;  at  which  rate  it 
feems  to  have  continued  till  it  was  finally  abolifhed  about; 
feventy  years  after  the  Norman  conqueft:.  Houfes  in 
towns  were  fubjecied  to  this  tax  •,  and  a  houfe  of  a  cers- 
tain  value  paid  the  fame  with  a  hide  of  land  (115). 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danifh  kings  derived  conhder-  Forfeit- 
able profits  from  forfeitures,-— from  vacant  benefices, —  ures,  &c. 
from  the  hereots  of  their  aldermen  and  thanes,  and  from 
fome  other  fources  with  which  we  are  not  particularly 
acquainted ;  which  enabled  them  to  live  with  fufhcient 
fplendour, — to  reward  their  friends, — to  encourage 
learning, — to  relieve  the  poor, — to  build  monaileries, 
churches,  and  other  edifices,  for  the  benefit  and  crr^a- 
ment  of  their  country  (116). 

■  As  the  king  was  the  higheft  magidrate^  fo  the  wit- Tbewitte- 
tenagemot  was  the  higheit  court  j  in  which,  v/ith  the  i^iagemoc. 
king  at  its  head,  the  fovereignty  of  the  flate  refided,  in 
the  period  we  are  now  exarjiining.  In  the  times  of  the 
heptarchy,  there  were  as  many  wittenagemots  as  there 
were  kingdoms  ;  which,  after  the  union  of  thefe  king- 
doms into  one  monarchy,  were  all  united  into  one  great 
alTembly,  or  micklemot  as  it  is  often  called. 

In  this  alTembly,  both  ecciefiallical  and  political  la v/s  its  powers, 
were  made  ,  taxes  for  the  ixiaintenance  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  fupport  of  the  civil  government,  were  impofed  •,  quef- 
tions  relating  to  peace  and  war  were  debated  *,  civil  and 
criminal  caufes  of  the  greateft  moment  were  determined  •, 
find  the  moll  important  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  finai- 

(ri4)  Lcland's  ColledHianea,  v.  t,  p.  it. 

(ri5)  Spelman  GloiT.  in  voce  Danigeldum.      Doomfday-book, 
apud  Gale,  t.  i.  p.  775. 
(116}  Aifer.  Yita  JElfddl 
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ly  regulated  (117).  All  the  power  and  wifdom  of  the 
(late  were  prefumed  to  be  coUefted  in  the  wittenagemot ; 
which  was  therefore  the  guide  and  guardian  of  the  king- 
dom, and  took  cognifance  of  every  thing  th^t  affefted  its 
fafetv  andprofperity  ;  as  the  general  aflemblies  of  the  fe- 
veral  ftates  had  formerly  done  in  Germany  (118). 
Its  mem-  In  that  country,  all  the  warriors  of  every  little  (late, 
bers  in  the  together  with  the  priefts,  who  were  the  only  perfons  of 
dent  ^^"  ^^y  confideration,  had  a  right  to  be  prefent  in  thefe  aflem- 
tim«s.  blies  -,  and  as  thefe  warriors  never  engaged  in  agriculture, 
trade,  or  manufa£i;ure.s,  but  fpent  then-  time  in  idlenefs, 
when  they  were  not  employed  in  fome  military  expedition, 
their  attendance  on  thefe  affemblies  was  rather  an  amufe- 
ment  than  an  inconveniency.  To  fuch  an  alfembly  of 
warriors,  the  Eritifh  ambalTadors  made  their  application 
for  afTiftance  -,  and  fuch, '  we  may  believe,  were  the  wit- 
tenagemots  of  the  feveral  little  Anglo-Saxon  dates  at 
their  firft  eflablifhment  in  this  illand ;  confiding  of  all  the 
aldermen,  heretoges,  priefts,  and  warriors  of  the  ftate. 
In  thofe  times,  when  they  were  fighting  their  way,  and 
their  arms  were  hardly  ever  out  of  their  hands,  they  at- 
tended the  general .  affemblies  of  their  nation  in  arms,  as 
they  had  formerly  done  in  Germany,  ready  to  proceed 
upon  any  martial  enterprife  that  might  be  refolved  upon  : 
but  a  change  of  circumftances  naturally  and  unavoidably 
occafioned  a  change  in  the  conftitution  of  thefe  affemblies, 
which  probably  took  place  by  infenfible  degrees,  and 
without  any  pofitive  law. 
Jn  later  When  the  conquered  lands  were  divided  amongft  all 
times.  thofe  brave  warriors  who  had  contributed  to  make  the 
conqueft,  many  of  them  vv^ho  had  been  comm.on  foldiers, 
and  confequently  received  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  land, 
retired  to  their  little  farms,  which  they  began  to  cultivate. 
Thefe  veterans,  now  become  hufbandmen,  alio  farmed 
fome  parts  of  the  lands  of  the  thanes  or  heretoges,  under 
whom  they  had  fought ,  and  by  degrees  formed  a  new  or- 
der of  men,  unknown  in  ancient  Germany,  who  were 
calledr^r/j-jMdiich  have  been  already  defcribed  (Up)-  Some 
haveimagmed,  that  all  thefe  ceorls,  who  were  defcended 
from  the  original  conquerors,  and  continued  to  be  pro- 
prietors of  land,  had  a  title  to  be  members  of  the  witte- 

(iT*>)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  ii,  i?,,  Tyrrel's  Introduc- 
tion, p.  T09,  &c. 

( 1 18)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  II.  (119)  See  p.  204 
•  nagemot  5 
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nagemot ;  and  tliere  js  fufficient  evidence,  that  they  were 
not  excluded  from  it  by  any  pofitive  law,  but  only  by  their 
poverty  and  manner  of  life,  which  rendered  their  atten- 
dance highly  inconvenient,  if  not  impoffible  (i2c)  :  for 
as  foon  as  any  of  thefe  ceorls  acquired  fuch  an  eftate  in 
land  as  enabled  them  to  live  with  eafe  and  dignity,  and, 
attend  the  public  councils  of  the  nation,  they  were  de- 
clared by  an  exprefs  law  to  be  thanes  and  members  of  the 
wittenagemot  (121). 

The  qualification  in  point  of  eftate  required  by  that  Qualifica- 
law,  was  the  property  of  five  hides  of  land ;  and  ail  tl:ke  ^i^"* 
free-born  Englifli  who  were  poiTeiTed  of  fuch  an  eftate, 
with  a  church,  a  bdll-houfe,  and  manor-place  upon  it, 
were  confidered  as  nobles,  and  had  a  title  to  be  members 
of  the  wittenagemot.  This  qualification,  it  is  imagined, 
was  afterwards  found  to  be  too  fmail,  and  was  therefore 
gradually  raifed  higher  and  higher,  until,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  CoiifeiTor,  it  was  fixed  at  no  lefs  than 
forty  hides  of  land  (122). 

Bendes  all  the  confiderable  proprietors  of  land  who  Other 
could  alTord  to  attend  the  public  councils  of  the  nation,  membeirs. 
all  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  abbots,  prefbyters,  alder- 
men, heretoges,  fhiregerieves,  and  domefmen  or  judges, 
were,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  and  on  account  of  their 
wifdom  and  knowledge  of  the  laws,  members  of  this 
great  alTembly ;  which,  for  this  reafon,  was  called  the 
luittenagemot,  or,  ajfembly  of  the  ivife  men  (123). 

Though  great  efforts  have  been   made   to  prove,  that  xhe 
the  ceorls,  or  Imall  proprietors  of  land,  were  reprefented  ceorls,  ra- 
in the  wittenagemots  by   their  tithing-men,  or   borfhol-  '^^^^^i'^'"^' 
ders,  and  the  inhabitants  of  trading  towns  by  their  al-  fpei^ators 
dermen  or  portreeves,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  of  this  than 
there  is  not  fufficient  hiftorical  evidence  remaining  (124).  niembers. 
It  is  however  highly  probable,  that  many  ceorls  and  bur- 
gelTes,  who  dwelt  at  or  near  the  place  where  a  wittena- 
gemot was  held,  attended  it  as  interefted  fpe6lators,  and 
intimated  their  fatisfaction  .with  its    refolves,  by  fhouts 
of  applaufe,  and  other  marks  of  approbation.     On  fome 
few  great  occafions,  when  there  was  an  uncommon  con- 

(r2o)  Squire  on  the  Snglifh  Conftitution,  p.  167,  &c. 
(121)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  70,  71, 
(IZ2)  Hiftoria  Elienfis,  c.  40. 

(123)  Wilkins  Lege-,  Saxcn.  p.  14.  72,  76,  79,  102,  &:c.  Spelman 
Gloff.  in  voce.     Hift.  Elienf.  c.  10. 

(124)  Tyrrel's  Introdudion,  p.  95,  &c.    Squire  on  the  Englifh 
Conltitution,  p.  244,  Sec. 
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courfe  of  fuch  fpe£^2itors,  their  prefence  and  approbation 
is  recorded  in    fuch  terms    as  thefe :  — "  Omnique  po- 
*'  pulo  audiente  et  vidente  (and  all  the  people    hearing 
^  "  and  looking  on),  aliorumque  fideliiim  infinita   multi- 

"  tudo,    qui    omnes     laudaverunt,     (and    a    prodigious 
<'  crowd  of  other  people,  who   all   applauded)  (125).'* 
As  the  real  conftituent  members  of  the   Anglo-Saxon 
wittenagemots  were  very   many,  and  thofe   w^ho  had  a^ 
kind  of  right  and  intereft  to  be  fpeclators  of  their  deli- 
berations were  Hill  more  numerous,  they  frequently  af- 
fembled  in  the  open  air,  in  fome  extenlive  plain,  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  and  near  a  great  town,  for  the  benefit 
of  water  and  proviiions  ( 1 26). 
The  king       ^^  "^'^^^  ^^^  prerogative  of  the  king  to  appoint  the  time 
propofed    and  place  of  the  meetings  of  thefe  great  atTemblies,  and, 
the  matter  -with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  prepare  and  ripen  thofe    .. 
bated       '  ^-^^^^^^  ^^^^  were  to  be  laid  before  them  for  their  deter-r 
minaiion.     This  negative  before  debate,  which  was  of 
great  antiquity,  being  derived  from  the   cufloms   of  the 
ancient  Germans,  was  attended  with  the  moil  important 
confequences,  and  gave  the  king  and  his  council    a  very 
great  influence  in  the  v\rittenagemots  (127).     Such  a  re- 
gulation, however,  feems  to  have  been  neceiTary  in  fuch 
numerous  afiemblies,  which  were  certainly  much   litter 
.   for  determining  what   was   propofed  and   explained   to 
them,  than  for  inventing  and  propofir.g. 
,  In  ancient  Germ.any,  the  general  alTemblies  of  the  fe- 

t'meg  of     veral  nations  (of  which  the   Anglo-Saxon  wittenagemots 
meeting,    were  the  genuine  offspring)  met  at  certain  dated  times, 

moll  commonly  in  the  fpring,  at  the  full  or  change  of  s 
the  moon  ;  and  thefe  times  6i  meeting  were  well  knov/u 
to  all  v/ho  v/ere  obliged  to  attend  them,  wlio  accordingly 
came  to  them  without  any  particular  fummcns  (128}. 
This  cuilom  feems  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  long  after  their  fettiement  in  Britain  ;  and  the 
dated  times  for  thefe  meetings,  as  long  as  they  continur- 
ed  Pagans,  were  no  doubt  the  fam.e  that  had  been  ob- 
ferved  by  their  anceftors  on  the  continent.     But  after 

(125)  Spelman.  Concil.  p.  625,  550. 

(126)  For  the    n^mes  of  the.  pbces    where   the    wittenagemots 
met,  (<  e  Hadv's  HKtoiy  of  Convocations. 

(127)  Tacit,  dc  IviOiib.  German,  c.  11.  (128)  Id.  ibid. 
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their  converfion  to  ChrifEianlty,  the  ordinary  ftated 
meetings  of  the  wittenagemots  appear  to  have  been  at 
the  three  great  fellivals  of  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and  Whit- 
funtidcj  wherever  the  court  happened,  to  be  at  thefe 
times.  On  thefe  feftivais,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  of 
England  lived  in  great  ftate,  \vore  their  crowns,  and 
were  furrounded  by  all  the  great  men  of  their  kingdoms, 
who  were  fumptuoufly  entertained  by  them,  and  with 
whom  they  confulted  about  the  important  aitairs  of 
Cjhurch  and  ftate  (129).  '  ' 

We  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  thefe  ordinary  Extraor- 
meetings,  on  account  of  their  frequency,  and  other  cir-  dii^-^ry 
cumftances,  could  not  be  very  numerous,  and  were   at-  ™^^  ^' 
tended  by  few  beiides  thofe  great  men  who  were  memx-  \ 

bers  of  the  king's  court  or  council,  and  v/ere  admitted 
to  the  royal  table  ;  who,  we  may  therefore  prefume, 
a£led  rather  in  their  minifterial  and  judicial,  than  in 
their  legiilative  capacity,  on  thefe  occafions.  But  when 
any  thing  was  to  be  done  that  required  the  united  wif- 
dom  and  authority  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  the  making 
new  laws, — impoiing  taxes, — declaring  war,  &c.  an  ex- 
traordinary, or  rather  a  more  folemn  meeting  of  the 
wittenagemot,  was  called,  to  which  all  who  had  a  right  - 
to  be  prefent  were  fumm.oned.  The  laws  of  king  Ed- 
mund indeed  are  faid  to  have  been  made  in  a  mickle  fy- 
nod,  or  wittenagemot,  held  at  London  A.  D.  944,  on 
the  holy  feaft  of  Eafter  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  pream- 
ble to  thefe  laws,  that  this  was  one  of  thofe  more  folemn 
meetings  to  which  ail  the  members  had  been  fumm.on- 
ed  (ijo).  The  wittenagemots  mentioned  by  our  hiftori- 
ans  feem  to  have  been,  for  the  raoft  part,  of  this  more 
folemn  kind,  called  for  fomiC  particular  and  important  pur- 
pofe  ;  which  is  probably  the  reafon  that  feveral  years 
fometimes  eiapfe  between  thefe  meetings,  though  there 
might  be  many  fuch  meetings  in  thofe  remote  ages,  of 
which  we  have  no  records  (131). 

The  members  of  the  wittenagemots  enjoyed  feveral  Privileges 
privileges,  and  fpecial  laws  were  made  for  fecuring  the  '^^  ^^'f^ 
liberty  and  fafety  of  their  perfons,  in  going  to,  attending  ^^^^ 

(129)  Spelmar  Concil.  p.  347.  n.     Hody's  Hill,  of  Convocati- 
ons, p.  58. 

(130)  Spelman.  Concll.  p.  419. 

(131)  For  the  dates  of  the   Anglo-Saxon  wittenagemot?,  fee 
Hody's  Hift?  of  Convocations. 
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at,  and  returning  from  thofe  affemblies ;  but  fuch  of 
them  as  were  notorious  thieves  were  not  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  thofe  laws  (132).  This  exception  may  appear 
furprifmg ;  but  it  was  not  unneceliary :  for  in  thofe 
times,  too  many,  who  by  their  rank  and  wealth  were 
entitled  to  be  members  of  the  fupreme  councl?  of  the 
nation,  were  notorious  thieves  and  robbers  •,  and  one  of 
the  beft  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  loft  his  life  in  extrud- 
ing one  of  this  character  from  his  own  table  (133). 
General  From  the  foregoing  brief  delineation  of  this  part  of 

the  Anglo-Saxon  conftitution,  refpe^ling  their  magi- 
ftrates,  and  courts  of  law  and  jufiice,  gradually  afcend- 
ing  from  the  borfholder  to  the  king,  and  from  the  court 
of  the  decennary  to  the  wittenagemot,  it  evidently  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  more  regular  and  folid  fabric  than 
could  have  been  expelled  from  fuch  unlkilful  artifts.  But 
it  was  the  work  of  many  nations,  and  of  many  ages,  and 
arofe,  by  flow  degrees,  and  various  means,  to  that  beau- 
ty and  firmnefs  which  we  cannot  but  admire.  It  would 
not  be  impofTible  to  trace  the  prcgrefs  of  this  political 
edifice  from  the  firft  rude  plan  that  was  formed  of  it  in  the 
wilds  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  to  its  mod  perfect 
fiate  :  but  fuch  a  laborious  invefligation  could  afford  en- 
tertainment onlv  to  thofe  few  who  need  it  lead.  The 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  it  fince  the  Norman 
conqueft,  will  appear  in  their  feveral  periods  in  our  fub- 
iequent  chapters  on  government.         \  / 

CoTiftitu-         As  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the 
tion  of    ^    friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  efpecially  on  the  eafiiern  coafts, 
^^°'^  ^.'"  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia  for  feveral  ages, 
'  and  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Saxons,  we  may  be  certain, 
that  its  government  was  the  fame  with  that  above  defc'rib- 
ed.     When  this  country  was   finally  conquered  by,  or 
rather  ceded  to  tlie   Scots,  about  a    century  before  the 
Norman  conqueft,  it  only  changed   its   fovereign ;  but 
neither  changed  its  government  nor  its  inhabitants  (134). 
Pleafed  with  this  valuable  acquifition,  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land frequently  refided  in  the  low  countries,  and  by  de- 
grees became  acquainted  with  the  Saxon  language,  laws, 
and  manners;  which  they  at  laft  adopted,  and  endea- 
voured to  introduce  into  other  parts  of  th^ir  dominioiis. 

(\^,^)  Wilkins  LcQ-fs  Saxon,  p.  145. 

{133)  VV".  M^ln^f,  1.2,  c.  7. 

(134)  Ir.iies's  ElTavs,  vol.  2.  Append, 

'  Thefe^ 
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Thefe,  however,  made  but  little  progrefs,  in  this  period 
we  are  now  confidering,  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Scotland,  inhabited  by  the  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians, who  ftill  retained  their  ancient  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  *,  which  have  been  defcribed  in  the  firft  volume  of 
this  work.  The  tanift,  or  appointed  fuccefibr  to  the 
crown,  was  next  in  power  and  dignity  to  the  king ;  the 
tofhock  was  the  chief  commander  of  the  army  j  while' 
the  tiernas,  or  chieftains  (by  our  hiftorians  improperly 
called  thanes),  of  the  feVeral  tribes,  with  the  aiTiftancd 
of  their  brehons,  or  inferior  judges,  adminifteredjuftice 
in  their  feveral  di{lri£lg(i  35).     All  important  affairs  of  '  , 

general  concern  were  determined  in  aflemblies  compofed 
of  the  great  men  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  unneceifary  to" 
be  m.ore  particular  in  defcribing  the  ancient  conftitutioii 
of  Scotland,  before  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  form 
df  government  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  as  hardly 
any  authentic  memoirs  or  undoubted  ^elliges  of  that  con- 
ftitution  are  now  remaining  (136).  It  was  probably  the 
fame  with  that  which  was  ellablifhed  among  the  other 
genuine  defcendarits  of  the  ancient  Britons  in  Ireland  i 

and  Wales. 

That  deplorable  anarchy  in  which  the  provincial  Bri- of  Wakff. 
tons  were  involved  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,     * 
made  them  an  eafy  prey   to  the  Scots   and  Picis,  and 
prevented  their  making  an  effeftual  oppofition  to  the 
Saxons  (137).     Even  after  they  had  loft  the  beft  part  of 
their  country,  and  were  confined  to  the   ifiountains  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  their  government  continued  for 
fome   time  very  fiudiuating  and  irregular.     This  is  ac- 
knowledged by  one  of  their  beft   antiquaries ;  w'ho  ob- 
ferves,  that  in   the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  "  there     - 
*'  was  as  yet  no  ftayed  government  eftablifhed  in  Wales  j 
"  but  fuch  as  were  chief  lords  in  any  country  were  cal- 
*'  led  kings  (138)."     Their  animofity  againft  the  Saxons 
was  for  fome  ages  fo  violent,  that  they  would  comply  ^ 

with  rone  of  their  cuftoms,  either  in  civil  or  religious 
matters.  But  when  this  animofity  began  to  wear  off, 
the  great  imperfediion  of  their  own  form  of  government 
made  them  fo  ready  to  adopt  the  political  regulations  of 

(13c)  Dr.  Macpherfon's  DiiTertations,  DiiTeit.  13. 

(136)  See  Lord  Karnes's  Britifft  Aniiquities,  efiay  I. 

(IS7)  GiidEs  Hiit.  c.  19.  (138)  Powei's  Uiil.  Wale<^,  p.  2c, 

their 
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their  ancient  enemies,  that  before  the  middle   of  the 
tenth  century,  the  conft.itution,  magiilrates,  and  courts 
of  Wales,  were  ahrioft  exaclly  the  fame  with  thcfe  of 
England  (139).     This  is  fo  true,  that  a  more  minute  and 
particular  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conftitution  might 
be  extracted  from  the  Welfh  laws  of  Howei  Dha,  which 
were    colle^led  A.  D.  842,  than  even  from  the  Saxon 
lav/s  themfelves. 
Great  of-        It  will  at  once  be  a  fufficient  proof  of  this,  and  a  pro- 
ficersofthe  per  conclufio.n  of  this    fe<3:ion,  to   give  a  brief  account 
court.  (chiefly  taken  from  thefe   laws)  of  the  great  olTicer^  of 

the  court  and  houfehold  of  the  kings  of  Wales,  which 
were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  kings  of  England,  and 
of  all  the  other  fovereigns  of  Europe  in  this  period,  as 
to  the  duties  of  their  refpeftive  offices,  though  their 
emoluments  were  not  fo  great  as  in  more  wealthy  flates. 
The  great  officers  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Wales' 
were  twenty-four  in  number  5  of  which  fixteen  belonged 
to  the  king,  and  eight  to  the  queen  (140).  Their  rank, 
duties,  privileges,  and  emoluments,  were  as  follows : 
Mayor  of  I.  The  penteulu^  or  mayor  of  the  palace,  was  the 
the  palace.  Jiigheft  officer  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Wales,  and 
Vv^as  always  a  prince  of  the  royal  famJly.  He  took  place 
of  all  the  other  officers  of  the  houfehold,  and  had  the 
chief  direftion  of  every  thing  within  the  verge  of  the 
court.  On  the  three  great  feflivals,  he  had  a  fumptuous 
tabk  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall  where  the  king  dined  ; 
and  when  :.*-.y  perfon  had  behaved  improperly  at  the 
royal  table  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  and  was  extrud- 
ed from  thence,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  mayor  of  the 
palace  to  invite  the  offender  to  his  table,  and  to  intercede 
with  the  king  in  his  favour.  A  ftrange  mixture  of  rude- 
nefs  and  humanity !  This  great  officer  was  general  of 
the  army,  and  appointed  thofe  parties  of  the  king's  for- 
ces that  were  fent  out  from  time  to  time  to  plunder 
the  Englifn  borders,  and  fometimes  commanded  them 
in  perfon.  His  falary  was  no  more  than  three  pounds  a 
year  ;  but  he  had  a  great  variety  of  valuable  perquifites,' 
beiides  feveral  honourable  privileges  ;  one  of  v/hich  was> 
that  in  the  abfence  of  the  king  all  the  officers  of  the 
court  were  obliged  to  attend  him,  as  if  he  had  been  the 

(139)  Vide  Pr?ef:!t.  ad  leges  Boweli  Dha. 

king 
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king,  and  the  court  mufician  to  fing  as  many  fongs  to 

him  as  he  defired  (i4i). 

2.  The  priefl  of  the  houfehold  was  the  next  in  dignity,  The  prieft 

and  ahvavs  fat  at  the  royal  table,  to  blefs  the  meat,  and  ^  ^^^ 

.  1    't        1,  TT-  'r  r  houlehuld, 

chant  the  Lord  s  prayer,     irlis  perqunites  were  10  many, 

that  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  moil  lucrative  offices  in 
the  court  (142). 

c^.  The  difdain  or  fteWard  of  the  houfehold  was  the  Stewara. 
third  in  ranL  It  was  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  procure 
all  kinds  ofprovifions  for  the  king's  kitchen,  and  liquors 
for  his  cellar,  and  to  command  all  the  fervants  belonging ' 
to  both, — to  ailign  every  one  of  the  guefls  his  proper 
place  at  the  royal  table,— to  fet  one  difh  upon  it  at  the 
head,  and  another  at  the  foot, — and  to  tafte  all  the  li- 
quors before  they  were  prefented.  The  emoluments  of 
this  office  (befides  an  efhate  in  land,  free  from  all  taxes, 
annexed  to  it,  as  to  each  of  the  other  offices)  coniifted 
in  a  variety  of  perquihtes,  of  which  the  following  was 
one  of  the  moft  remarkable.  '*  As  much  of  every  calk 
<'  of  plain  ale  fhall  belong  to  the  fteward  of  the  houfe- 
*'  hold  as  he  can  reach  with  his  middle  finger  dipped 
**  into  it,  and  as  much  of  every  cafk  of  ale  witli  fpice- 
«'  ries  as  he  can  reach  with  the  fecond  joint  of  his  middle 
"  finger,  and  as  much  of  every  calk  of  mead  as  he  can 
<f  reach  Vv-itli  the  firft  joint  of  the  fame  finger  (143)." 

4.  The  befihebogyddy  or  mailer  of  the  hawks,  was  the  Matter  of 
fourth  officer  in  rank  and  dignity,  and  fat  in  the  fourth  the  hawks. 
place  from  the  king  at  the  royal  table  •,  but  was  permitted 

to  drink  no  more  than  three  times,  that  he  might  not  be 
intoxicated,  and  neglecl  his  birds.  He  had  the  care  and 
management  of  all  the  king's  hawks,  and  the  direction 
of  all  the  people  employed  in  the  royal  fport  of  hawking. 
When  he  had  been  at  any  time  remarkably  fuccefsful  in 
his  fport,  the  king  v/as  obliged,  by  law  and  cuflom,  to 
pay  him  the  moil  diiiinguiihing  honours,  to  rife  up  to 
receive  him  when  he  entered  the  hall,  and  even,  on  fome 
oc canons,  to  hold  his  ftirrup  when  he  alighted  from  his 
horfe.  The  emoluments  of  this  office  v/ere  not  iaconfi- 
derable  (144). 

5.  Th&jndgeofthe  Z^cw//W^  polTeffed  the  fifth  place  of  J'^^^^^^J 
rank  and  dignity,  and  had  a  feat  at  the  royal  table.     Thf 


noia. 


(14!)   Leges  W-Tllicre,  p.  i5*-i8.     Muratorl. 

(H2j  Lejies  Wali.  p,  i8,  19.  (145)  Id.  p  20—23. 

(144)  ia.  ibid. 
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moft  indifpenfable  qualifications  of  this  great  officer  were 
thefe  two,  a  learned  education,  and  a  long  beard.  He 
was  fworn  into  his  office  with  very  great  folemnity,  and 
invefted  with  it,  by  the  king's  giving  him  a  chefs-board 
of  curious  workmanffiip,  the  queen  prefenting  him  with 
one  gold  ring,  and  the  poet  of  the  court  with  another  5 
all  which  he  was  obliged  to  keep  with  great  care  as  long 
as  he  lived.  The  judge  of  the  houfehold  determined  all 
^  difputes  that  arofe  among  the  officers  and  fervants  of  the 

,     king's  houfehold,  tried  the  qualifications  of  thofe  who 
were  candidates  for  being  judges  in  the  country,  and  pre- 
fided  in  thofe  famous  contefls  of  the  poets  and  muficians 
that  were  frequently  held  before  the  king  •,  for  all  which 
he  was  entitled  to  a  variety  of  perquifites  ;  which  mads 
his  office  as  lucrative  as  it  was  honourable  (145'). 
Matter  of       ^»  Tht  pengnafdraivd,  or  mafter  of  the  horfe,  was  the 
thehorfe.    fixth  officer  in  rank,  and  the  lafl:  who  had  a  place  at  the 
royal  table.     He  had  the  fuperintendency  of  the  king's 
ftables  and  horfss,  and  of  ail  the  officers  and  fervants  em- 
ployed about   them ;    for   which  he  had  many  perqui- 
fites (146).     This  officer  feems  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  the  ffcal-here,  or  mailer  of  the  flables,  of  our  Anglo- 
Sa^^on  kings  (147). 
Chamber-       y-  The  givas  yjdafelly  or  chamberlain,  was  the  feventh 
lain-v  officer  in  rank  :  and  though  he  had  no  place  affigned  him 

in  the  great  hall,  he  had  the  honour  to  fleep  in  the  king's 
chamber,  of  which  he  had  the  care.  This  officer  had  the 
command  of  all  the  fervants  employed  about  the  chambers 
of  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family.  It  was  his  duty  to 
provide  clean  itraw,  or  ruffies,  for  the  beds,  to  fee  them 
properly  made,  and  fires  put  on,  &c.  He  was  alfotrea- 
iurer  of  the  chamber,  and  had  the  keeping  of  the  king's 
cups,  drinking-horns,  rings,  and  other  valuable  effects, 
for  which  he  was  accountable. 
^^.  tr  8.  The  bard  or  chief  mufician  of  the  court  was  the 

fidan.  eighth  m  dignity,  and  had  a  leat  next  to  the  mayor  or  the 
palace,  at  his  table,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall.  When 
he  was  invefted  with  his  office,  the  king  prefented  him 
with  a  harp,  and  the  queen  with  a  gold  ring ;  both 
which  he  was  obliged  to  keep  as  long  as  he  lived.  It  was 
his  duty  to  fing  and  play  before  the  king^  i.  the  praifes 
of  God,  2.  the  praifes  of  the  king,  and,   3.  a  fong  on 

(145)  Leges  Wall.  p.  26 — 31, 

(146)  Id.  p.  51,  (147)  Cam.  Brltan.p.  261. 
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fome  other  fubjecS:.  He  was  alfo  to  fing  and  play  be- 
fore the  queen,  in  her  own  apartment,  as  often  as  fhe 
required  him,  but  in  a  low  tone,  that  he  might  not  dif- 
turb  the  king  and  his  company  in  the  hall.  He  likewife 
attended  the  army,  and  before  an  engagement  fung  and 
played  a  particular  fong,  called  Ujibemiufacht  Prydain^ 
i.  e.  the  Britifh  empire ;  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  fhare  of  the  booty  (148). 

9.  The  gofdegwr,  or  filentiary,  pofleiTed  the  ninth  Silentiar3f» 
place.     It  was  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  command  filence 

in  the  hall  when  the  king  fat  down  to  table  ;  after  which 
he  took  his  ftand  near  one  of  the  great  pillars  ;  and  when 
any  improper  noife  arofe,  he  immediately  quafhed  it, 
by  itriking  the  pillar  with  his  rod.  This  ufefui  officer 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  court  of  Wales,  and  doth  not 
feem  to  be  quite  unnecefTary  in  fome  great  alTemblies 
even  in  modern  times  (149). 

10.  The  peneynyd,  or  mailer  of  the  huntfmen,  was  Maimer  of 
the  tenth  in  rank,  and  commanded  the  king's  huntfmen,  ^^^  i^^n^^- 
hounds,  and  dogs  of  all  kinds.     From  Chriftmas  to  the 

I  ft  of  February,  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  court ; 
but  at  other  times  his  attendance  was  difpenfed  with, 
as  he  was  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  his  game.  It  was 
one  of  the  privileges  of  this  officer,  that  when  he  appeared 
in  a  court  of  juftice,  he  was  not  obliged  to  take  the  ufual 
oaths,  but  only  to  fwear  by  his  horn,  and  by  his 
dogs  (150). 

1 1 .  The  mead-maker  was  the  eleventh,  and  had,  as  The 

his  name  implies,  the  dire6i:ion  of  making  all  the  mead  "lead-ma- 
that  was  ufed  in  the  king's  houfehold  (151). 

12.  The  phyfician  of  the  houfehold  was  the  twelfth.  The  phy- 
and  had  a  feat  at  the  table  of  the    mayor  of  the  palace,  fician, 

in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall.  He  was  obliged  by  his 
office  to  cure  all  the  flight  wounds  of  the  king's  officers 
and  fervants,  without  any  other  fee,  but  fuch  of  their 
garments  as  were  ftained  with  blood,  or  cut  with  a  wea- 
pon ;  but  in  more  dangerous  cafes,  as  fradlured  flmlls, 
or  broken  legs  or  arms,  he  was  intitled  to  a  fee  of  180 
pence,  belides  the  bloody  garments  (152). 

13.  The  irul/jadi  or  butler,  was  the  thirteenth,  and  gmiej.. 
had  the  cuftody  of  the   king's  cellars,  and   the  care   of 

(148)  Leges  Wall! cae,  p.  35 — 37. 

(149)  Id.  p.  38.     Du  Cange  Gloff.  in  voce  Silentiarius. 

(150)  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  39. 

V    050Id.p.43.  _       (152)  Id.  p.  44,45.      .t 
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giving  out  the  liquors  to  all  the  members  of  the  houfe- 
hold,  according  to  certain  fixed  proportions  (153). 
Porter.  i^^.  The  porter  was  the  fourteenth,  and  was   obliged 

to  know  the  faces  of  all  men  who  had  a  right  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  king's  hall ;  and  wasfeverely  fined,  if  he 
refufed  any  of  them  admittance.  He  a£led  alfo  as  a 
gentleman-uiher  to  the  king.  Among  other  perquiiites, 
the  porter  was  intitled  to  three  horns-full  of  a  certain 
liquor,  \Vhich  was  called  the  twelve  apoftlesy  at  each  cf 
the  three  great  feflivals  (134)- 
Mafter-  i :;;.  The  mailer-cook  was  the  fifteenth,  and  had  the 

cook.  direction  of  the  kitchen,  and  of  the    fervants  employed 

in  it.     This  officer  was  obliged  to  fuperintend  the  dref- 
fing  of  all  the   diihes    defigned   for  the    royal  table,  to 
'  tafle  them  before  they  were  ferved  up,  and  to  fe#ve  up 

the  iaft  with  his  own  hand  (155). 
Mafter  of       i^'  ^\iQ  mafler  of  the  lights  was  the   fixtecnth  ;  who 
the  lights,  had  the  care  of  all  the  wax    and  tallow  candles   ufed  in 
the  palace,  was  obliged  to  hold  a  taper  in  his  hand  near 
the  difh  out  of  which  the  king  eat,  and  to  carry  one  be- 
fore him  when  he  went  into  his  bed-chamber  (156). 
Officers  The  eight  officers  of  the  queen's  houfehold  were,  the 

of  the^        Reward,  the  prieft,  the  mafter  of  the  horfe,  .the  chamr 
houfVld  berlain,  the  lady  of  the   bed-chamber,  the  porter,  the 
"'  cook,  and  the  mafler  of  the  lights,  whofe  duties    need 
not  be  explained. 
Fees  and        To  each  of  thefe  twenty- four  offices  a  certain  eflate  In 
immuni-    land  was  annexed,  free  from  all  taxes,  in  proportion  to 
^'^^f*^^        the  dignity  and  importance  of   the   office  ;  and  each  cf 
cers.  ^   '  the  officers  who  filled  them  had  a  horfe  maintained  for 
him  in  the  king's  ftables,  a  lodging  affigned  him   in  the 
palace  *,  and  thofe  of  them  who  had  not  a  feat  at  the  royal 
table,  or  at  the  table  of  the  mafter  of  the  palace,  had 
either  feparate  tables  for  themfelves,  or  an  allowance  in 
money.     The   whole    houfehold   was    new-cloathed    at 
each  of  the  three  great  feflivals,  by  the  king  and  queen, 
the  king  furnifliing   the  woollen   cloth,  and  the   queen 
,the  linen.     The  lives  of  the  officers  of  the  houfehold 
were  valued  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  thofe.  of  others 
of  the  fame  rank  *, — any  injury  done  to  them  was  very 
feverely  puniflied  \ — and  their  daughters  were  cOnfidered 
as  good  matches,  and  bore  a  high  price.  Thefe  advanta- 

(153)  Lfges  WallicsR,  p.  45,  46.  ('54)  Id.  p.  47,  48. 

(iSSJ  Id.  p.  49.  {i5'5)  Id.  p.  50. 
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ges,  2'id  a  great  Variety  of  perqulfites,  immunities,  and 
diilinclions^  made  thofe  offices  in  the  courts  of  our 
Anfrlo-Saxon  and  Welfh  kings  very  defirable,  and  ob- 
jects of  great  ambition, 

Befides  the  twenty-four  offices  above  defcribed,  there  The  king's 
Vv^ere  eleven  others,  of  conjfiderable  value,  in  the  courts  feet- 
of  thefe  ancient  princes  ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  ^^^'^^^^^ 
was  that  of  the  king's    feet-bearer.     This  was  a  young 
gentleman,  whofe  duty  it  was  to   fit  on  the  floor,  with 
his  back  towards  the  fire,  and  hold  the  king's  feet  in  his 
bofom   all  the  time  he  fat  at  table,  to  keep  them  wania 
and  comfortable  (157)  :  a  piece  of  ftate  and  luxury  un- 
known in  modern  times  !  It  is  unnecefiary,  and  would 
be  tedious,  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  other  tea 
inferior  offices. 


SECTION     III. 

"he  hyiory  of  law  in  Great  Britam,  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449,  to  the  landing  of  William  duke 
of  Normandy y  A.  D.    1066. 


HE  hiftory  of   law,    though  it   hath  been   much  Import- 
neglected,  is  certainly  one  of  the  moil  curious,  ufeful,  ^^.^p  ^"^ 
and  interefting  parts  of  hiftory  (i).     To  know  the  moft  '^^e  hiftory 
important  lav/s  of  any  nation,  in  any  period,  together  of  law. 
with  the  circumftances  in  which  thefe  lav/s  were  made, 
v/ould  enable  us  to  form  a  found  judgment  of  the  ftate 
and  character  of  that  nation,  and  of  the  wifdom,  juftice, 
and  propriety  of  its  laws.     The  want  of  this  hiftorical 
knowledge  is  apt  to  make  us  entertain  very   miftaken 
notions  both  of  nations  and  of  their  laws.     What,  for 
example,  can  appear  more  abfurd  and  barbarous  than 
the  following  law  of  Ethelbert,  the  firft  Chriftian  king 
of  Kent  ?    "  If  a  freeman  lie  with  a  freeman's  wife, 
<«  let  him  buy  another  wife  for  the  injured  party  {2).* 

(15;)  Leges  Wall ic«,  p.  <;S. 

(i)  See  Preface  to  Lord  Karnes's  Law-trafls. 

C^)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  4. 
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Origin  of 
written 
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Saxon 


But  when  we  learn  from  hiftory,  that  a  certain  price 
was,  in  thofe  times,  fet  upon  every  woman  according  to 
her  rank,  and  that  no  man  could  procure  a  wife  without 
paying  her  legal  price  to  her  parents  or  guardians,  we 
fee  that  this  law  was  perieclly  juft,  and  implied  no  more 
but  that  the  adulterer  Ihould  pay,  by  way  of  damages, 
to  the  injured  party,  the  price  which  he  had  paid  for  his 
wife,  who  was  now  loft  to  him,  to  enable  hrm  to  pur- 
chafe  another  wife  of  the  fame  rank. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors,  at  their  arrival  in  Britain, 
had  no  written  laws,  but  were  governed,  as  their  an- 
ceftors had  been  for  many  ages,  by  certain  well-known 
Anelo^       and  eftabliihedcuftom.s,  which  had  the  force  of  laws  (3), 
This  was  the  cafe  with  all  the  northern  nations  who  in-  J 
vaded  and  fubdued  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  they  had  no  written  law^s  w'hen  they  left  their 
native  feats,  but  were  governed  by  cuftoms  exatrly  fimilar  | 
to  thofe  ©f  the  Anglo-Saxons.     All  thefc  nations,  after 
they  had  formed  eilablifhments  in  Gaul.,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Britain,  became  acquainted  with  letters,  and  put 
their  ancient  cuftoms  into  writing, which  were  their  firll 
written  laws  (4).     This  is  the  true  reafon  of  the  great 
fimiiaritv  of  the   ancient  law^s  of  the  Franks,  Burg un- J 
dians,    Lombards,    "Wifigoths,    and    Anglo-Saxons  (5).' 
All  thefe  laws    were   tranfcripts  of  the  fame    original 
cuftoms,    by    which    the   anceftors    of   all    thefe    nati-  I 
ons  had  been  governed  m  the  wilds  of  Germany  and  1 
Scandinavia  (6). 

After  thefe  nations  were  firmly  eftabliflied  In  their 
new  fettlgments,  at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other, 
their  laws  began  by  degrees  to  become  a  little  different. 
But  this  difference,  for  feveral  centuries,  coniifted  chiefly 
in  the  V/arious  rates  of  thofe  mulfts  or  fines  that  w^ere 
exa(£led  from  thofe-  who  were  guilty  of  cei-tain  crim.es J 
according  to  the  greater  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  money  inj 
their  refpe6iive   countries.     By  the  difference  of  thefef 
fines,  the  fame  crime  might  then  have  been  committee 
in  one   country  of  Europe   for  half  the  money  that  it 
would  have  coft  in  another.     This  feems  to. have  beeri 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  difference  between  the  threi 
fyftems  of  laws  that  w^re  eftabliilied  in  England  in  this  | 


Different 
laws  in 
England. 


(3)  7"acit.  cle  Morib.  Gernian.c.  19.         (4)  Id.  c.  21. 

(5)  Vide  Lindenbrog.  Cod.  Leg.  Antiq.     Wilkins  Leges  Saxon, 

(6)  Lindenbrog.  Pro]egomei:.a. 

period. 
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period,  viz.  the  Weft-Saxon  law,  the  Mercian  law,  and 
the  Dane  law.  For  this  at  leaft  we  have  the  teftimony 
of  one  of  our  moft  learned  antiquaries  5  which  can 
hardly  be  better  exprefled  than  in  his  ov/n  words  :  **  Our 
Saxons,  though  divided  into,  many  kingdoms,  yet 
were  they  ail  one  in  efiecl,  in  manners,  laws,  and 
lafiguage :  fo  that  the  breaking  of  their  government 
into  many  kingdoms,  or  the  reuniting  of  their  king- 
doms into  a  monarchy,  wrought  little  or  no  change 
among  them,  touching  lav/s.  Fqr  though  we  talk  of 
the  Weft-Saxon  law,  the  Mercian  law,  and  the  Dane 
law,  whereby  the  weft  parts  of  England,  the  middle  • 

parts,  and  thofe  of  Suffolk,,  Norfolk,  and  the  north, 
were  feverally  governed ;  yet  held  they  all  an  uni- 
formity in  fubftance,  differing  rather  in  their  muicls 
than  in  their  canon  ;  that  is,  in  the  quantity  of  fines 
and  amercements,  than  in  the  courfe  and  frame  of 
juftice{7)." 

It  will  not  therefore  be  neceftary.  to  take  any  further  Remark- 
notice  of  this  diftincf  ion  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  by  ^^'r  ^^'?g^" 
which  difierent  mulcts  were  exafted  of  criminals,  and  j-j^g  {urif- 
difFerent  values  were  fet  on  the  lives  and  limbs  of  men,  prudence 
in  the  weft,  the  middle,  and  the  north  parts  of  Ene-  ^f^.  f,^f 
land,  except  it  be  td  acquaint  fuch  readers  as  do  not  ^^.^g^ 
already  know  it,  that  fimilar  diftinclions  obtained  in  the 
laws  of  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  in  this  period  5 
which  occafloned  the  following   hngularity  in  the  jurif- 
prudence  of  the  middle  ages.     When  a  perfon  removed 
from  one  kingdom  or  province  into  another,  he  did  not 
change  his  law,  but  his  life  and  limbs  continued  to  be 
valued  at  the  fame  rate  they  had  formerly  been  ;  and  any 
injury  that  was  done  to  him  was  compenfated  according 
to  the  laws  of  his  native  country,  and  not  according  to 
thofe  of  the  country  in  which  he  refided  (8).     This  gave 
thofe  perfons  M^ho  removed  from  a  rich  country  into  a 
poor  one,  much  greater,  and  thofe  who  removed  from 
a  poor  country  into  a  rich  one,  much  lefs,  fecurity  for 
their  lives,  limbs,  and  properties.     The  nofe  of  a  Spa- 
niard, for  example,  was  perfe£lly  fafe  in  England,  be- 
caufe  it  was  valued  at  thirteen  marks  -,  but  the  nofe  of 
an  Englifhman  run  a  great  rifk  in  Spain,  becaufe  it  was 
valued  only  at  tv/eive  {hillings.     An  Englifhman  might 

{*?)  Reliquiae  Spelman.  p.  49. 

tS)  Murat,  Diii'ertazl'one,  t.  i.  p.  282. 
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have  broken  a  Welmman's  head  for  a  mere  triile  •,  but 
few  Wellhmen  could  afford  to  return  the  compliment  (9). 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  firft  written  fyftems 
of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  other  na- 
» tions,  who  acquired  the  dominion  of  Europe  in  the  fifth 
and^  fixth  centuries,  were  very  complete.  The  ufe  of 
letters,  in  all  thefe  nations,  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and 
very  few  of  the  laity  in  any  of  them  could  either  read 
cr  write.  When  they  began  therefore  to  put  their 
laws  in  writing, -  they  were  frugal  of  their  words,  and 
put  down,  with  great  brevity,  only  fom.e  of  the  moft 
.  capital  points,  leaving  many  others  in  their  formev 
ftate  ;  which  gave  birth  to  that  important  diilinflion  be- 
tween the  ftatute  or  written,  and  the  common  or  un- 
\^'Titten  lav/,  v/hich  ftill  fubfifts.  This  too  is  one  of 
the  chief  caufes  of  the  great  brevity,  obfcurity,  and 
variations,  obfervable  in  the  moft  ancient  codes  of  aii 
the  prefent  nations  of  Europe  ;  fome  particulars  having 
been  made  ftatute  law  in  one  country,  that  were  left  in 
the  ftate  of  common  law  in  another.  Whoever,  there-, 
fore,  would  give  a  juft  account  of  the  jurifprudence  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors,  muft  be  no  ftranger  to  the. 
cotemporary  laws  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe^ 
which  ^re  the  beft  commentary  on  tho.fe  of  England  in> 
this  period. 

None  of  our.  readers  will  expect,  or  defire,  a  com- 
plete fyftem  of  the  ftatute  and  common  law  of  England 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tim.es,  with  a  full  illuftration  of 
each  particular,  in  this  place.  This  is  the  province 
of  the  lawyer  rather  than  of  the  hiftorian,  who  muii 
content  him^felf  with  giving  a  view  of  the  general  fpirit,  | 
and  moft  important  particulars,  of  the  laws  of  hi&  coun- 
try in  every  period.  For  his  further  fattsf action,  the; 
reader  will  find  in  the  Appendix,  a  tranilation  of  the  ^ 
laws  of  fom^e  of  the  beft  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  (10). 

The  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors,  and  of  all 
the  northern  nations,  relating  to  the  matrimonial  union 
of  the  fexes,  were,  in  fome  refpe6ts,  curious,  and  merit 
our  attention.  Thefe  laws  are  always  of  great  im- 
portance to  fociety  -,  being  very  pernicious  when  they 
are  imprudent  or  unnatural,  and  very  beneficial  whei^ 


(q)  Wilkins  Leges  Sdxon.  p.  4,  n.  and  p.  71. 
(10)  See  Append.  Number  3. 
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they  are  agreeable  to  nature  and  good  policy.     The  great 
fundamental  law,  fo  clearly  pointed  out  by  nature,  of 
the  union  of  one  man'  and  one  woman,  was  firmly  eila- 
biifaed  among  ail  thefe  nations  in  very  ancient   times ; 
but  the  manner  of  forming  this  union,  and  the  rights  of 
the  contracting  parties,  were  a  little  fingular.     Though 
all  thefe  nations  treated  the  fex  with  the  mod  refpedlful 
attention,  yet  they  conlidered  every  woman  as  under  the 
protedlion  or  guardianfhip  of  fome  man  op  other  during 
her  whole  life ;  v/ithout  whofe  confent  (he   could  not 
execute  any  legal  deed  ( 1 1).     Whether  this  was  a  proper* 
teiliniony  of  their  regard  for  the  weaker  fex,  may  be 
juftly  qucflioned;  but    the   fa6l    is    undeniable.     This 
protection,  or  guardianfhip,  was  called,  in  the  Saxon 
language,  tnund ;  and  the  perfon  who  had  a  right  to  it, 
mundbora,    who    could   not   be    deprived   of  this   right 
without  his    own   confent,  obtained  by  a  proper  con- 
fideration  (12).     The  father  was  the  natural  and  legal 
guardian  of  his   unmarried   daughters ; — the   brothers^, 
after  the  father's  death,  of  their  unmarried   fillers  %■ — 
the   nearefl  m^ale   relation   of  thofe   who   had  neither 
fathers  nor  brothers  *, — the  m^ale  heir  of  the  hufband  was 
the  guardian  cf  the  widov/  ;-^and  the  king   was   thq 
legal  guardian  and  protestor  of  all  thefe  women  who 
had  no  other  (13).     When  a  young  man  therefore  pro- 
pofed  to  make  his  addrefies  to  a  lady,  one  of  the  firfl: 
lleps  he  took,  was  to  procure  the  confent  of  her  mund- 
bora or  guardian,  by  making  him  fome  prefent  fuitable 
to  his  rank  and  that  of  the  lady.     This   prefent    was. 
called  the  mede  or  pricey  and,  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of 
the  middle  ages,  metha  or  m^thum  -,  which  gave  occafion 
to  its  being  faid,  that  in  thofe  times  men  bought  their 
wives  (14)-     If  any  man   was   fo   raili  as  to  marry  a 
woman  without   the  confent  of  her  guardian,  he  not 
only  incurred  the  fevere  penalties  infii6led  on  thofe  who 
v/ere    guilty  of  the    crime    of  mundbreach,  as    it    was 
called,  but  he  obtained  no  .legal  authority  over  his  wife, 
or  any  of  her  goods,  by  fuch  a  marriage  ;  that  authority 
fljll  rsm.aining  in  the  guardian,  who  could  not  be  diveft- 
ed  of  it  without  his  own  confent.     Nay,  fo  far  was  this 

(11)  Muratori  Antiq.  t.  2.  p.  113.      St'ernhook  de  Jute  Sueen* 
p.  153-  (12)  Spelman.  GlolT.  p.  423. 

(13)  Muratori  Antiq.  t.  2.  p.  113,  114. 

(14)  Id.  ibid.     Du  C^nge  Glofl".  in  voce. 

Idea 
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idea  carried,  that  if  a  woman  who  had  been  married 
without  the  confent  of  her  guardian,  was  debauched, 
the  damages  recovered  were  not  paid  to  her  hufband  but 
to  her  guardian.  To  reftrain  avaricious  guardians  from 
demanding,  and  amorous  youths  from  offering  too  great 
prefents,  for  obtaining  their  confent,  laws  were  made  to 
limit  the  utmoft  extent  of  them,  for  people  of  all 
^  ranks  (15).  When  a  man  made  his  addreiTes  to  a 
widow,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  no  more  than  one-half  of 
the  limited  price  for  the  confent  of  her  guardian,  as  a 
widow  was  eftimxated  at  no  more  than  half  the  value  of 
a  maiden  of  the  fame  rank  (16).  As  foon  as  the  lover 
had  obtained  the  confent  of  his  miftrefs,  and  of  her 
guardian,  the  parties  were  folemnly  contra^fled,  and  one  of 
the  bridegroom's  friends  became  furety  to  the  woman's 
guardian,  that  flie  fhould  be  treated  well,  and  maintain- 
ed in  a  m.anner  fuitable  to  her  ftation  (17).  ,  In  this  con- 
tract, the  dowry  which  the  hufband  fettled  upon  his 
wife  was  fixed  and  afcertained ;  of  which  fhe  was  to 
enjoy  the  ufufruft,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  the  property,  if 
ihe  proved  the  furvivor.  "With  refpe£l:  to  the  proportion 
of  this  dowry,  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  more 
favourable  to  the  fex  than  thofe  of  any  other  of  the 
northern  nations  (18).  It  was  a  cuftom  as  inviolably 
obferved  as  the  moft  pofitive  law,  that  all  the  friends  and 
relations  of  both  parties,  within  the  third  degree,  were 
invited  to  the  marriage-feaft,  and  that  all  who  were  in- 
vited made  a  prefent  of  fome  kind  or  other  to  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  (19).  The  father,  brother,  or  guardian 
of  the  bride,  in  particular,  made  a  confiderable  prefent 
in  furniture,  arms,  cattle,  and  money,  according  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  family  j  which  was  called  faderjlum 
(father-gift J,  and  was  all  the  fortune  the  hufband  receiv- 
ed with  his  v/ife  {20).  No  marriage  could  be  lawfully 
celebrated  without  the  prefence  of  the  woman's  guar- 
dian, who  folemnized  the  marriage,  by  delivering  the 
bride  to  the  bridegroom  with  words  to  this  purpofe : 

(15)  MuratoTi  Antiq.  t.  2.  p.  113,  114.     Leges  Wa Hi cas,  p.   35. 

(16)  Leg.  Longobard.  1.  2.  tit.  8.  §  8. 
(1^)  Spelman.  Concil.  p.  425. 

(i8)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  18.  Heineccii  Op.  t.  6. 
p.  113.    Spel.  Concil.  p.  425.    Stiernhook,  p.  155.      (19)  Id.  ibid. 

(20)  Heinec.  t,  6.  p.  117,  Lindenbrog.  Gloff.  in  voce.  Spel. 
GloiT.  in  voce. 

<<  I  give 
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<<  I  give  thee  my  daughter  (fifter,  or  relation)  to  be  thy 
«  honour  and  thy  wife,  to  keep  thy  keys,  and  to  fhare 
'^  with  thee  in  thy  bed  and  goods.  In  the  name  of  the 
^«  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft.'*  After  which,  the 
prieft  pronounced  the  nuptial  benediction  (21).  Though 
the  bridegroom  had  already  been  at  much  expence  in 
procuring  the  confent  of  the  guardian,  and  fettling  a 
dowry  on  his  wife,  he  was  obliged,  both  by  law  and  < 
cuftom,  to  make  her  a  valuable  prefent  on  the  firft 
morning  of  their  marriage,  before  he  arofe  from  bed,  as 
a  teftimony  of  his  entire  fatisfaftion.  This,  which  was 
called  the  morgangife^  or  morning-gift^  was  the  pin-money 
of  antiquity,  and  became  the  feparate  property  of  the 
wife,  with  which  the  hufband  had  no  concern  (22).  It 
was  found  by  experience,  that  fome  l;^dies,  by  their 
fuperior  charms,  or  fuperior  art,  prevailed  upon  their 
hufbands,  in  thefe  critical  circumftances,  to  make  very 
extravagant  morning-gifts;  which  produced  pofitive 
laws  in  almofh  every  country  of  Europe,  reftraining 
them  within  certain  limits,  in  proportion  to  his 
eftate  (23).  Such  were  the  matrimonial  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceilors ;  of  which  one 
great  object  feems  to  have  been,  to  prevent  unequal  and 
clandeftine  marriages.  They  were  evidently  very  fa- 
voudrable  to  the  fair  fex,  and  to  thofe  families  who  had 
many  daughters  ;  but  whether  any  of  them  might  be  re- 
vived with  advantage,  it  belongs  not  to  a  private  perfon 
to  determine. 

When  the  matrim.onial  knot  was  once  duly  tied,  Concern- 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  the  feveral  nations  "'^  ^i- 
defcended  from  them,  nothing  but  the  death  of  one  of 
the  parties,  or  the  infidelity  rof  the  wife  to  the  marriage- 
bed,  could  diflblve  it  (24).  After  thefe  nations  had 
embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  they  were  ftill  further 
confirmed  in  thefe  fentiments ;  and  ties  of  marriao-e 
were  efteemed  very  facred  and  inviolable  (25).  It  can- 
not however  be  denied,  that 'voluntary  feparations,  and 
even  divorces,  became  gradually  too  frequent,  efpecialiy 
amongft  the  great  *,  and  that  the  monkifh  dodlrines  con- 

(21)  Stiernhook,  p.  i6o.  -  i 

(22)  Wilkins  Leges  Sax.  p.  144.      Leges  Wallicae,   p.  80.  et  in 
Gloff.  voce  Cowyll.  (23)  Muratori,  t.  2.  p.  115. 

(24)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  19,  20. 

(25)  Spelman.  Concil.  p.  41,  52.  153. 
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cerning  the  great  merit  of  vows  of  cKaflity  made  by 
married  perfons  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  abufe. 
Bv  the  canon  hw^  if  either  the  hulband  or  wife  made 
a  vow  of  chafl:ity,  the  other  party  could  not  prevent  a 
feoaration;  and,  which  was  ftiil  more  unreafonable, 
could  not  marry  another  (26),  The  laws  of  Wales  permit- 
ted a  man  to  repudiate  his  wife  not  only  for  adultery,  but 
for  luch  indecent  behaviour  as  indicated  a  difpofition  to 
commit  that  crime. ;  and  the  fanie  laws  allowed  a^wom.an 
to  feparate  from  her  hulband,  without  forfeiting  her 
dowry,  for  fo  flight  a  caufe  as  an  unfavoury  breath  (27), 

The  huiband,  who  had  regularly  purchafed  the  guar- 
dianfnlp  of  his  wife  from  her  former  guardian,  fucceed- 
ed  to  all  his  rights,  became  her  lord  and  protector,  the 
adminiftrator  of  her  goods,  and  the  guardian  of  all  the 
children  of  the  marriage  (28).  But  though  the  authority 
of  huibands,  among  all  the  northern  nations  who  bought 
their  wives,  was  very  great  j  yet  they  feem  to  have  exer- 
cifed  it  with  greater  lenity  than  the  Gauls,  and  other 
nations,  who  had  not  that  cuftom  ;  and  for  this  very 
xeafcn  perhaps,  that  their  wives  had  cofl  them  money, 
and  were  confidered  as  valuable  poireffions.  By  the  laws 
cf  Wales  (which  were  probably  copied  in  this  particular, 
as  in  many  others,  from  thofe  of  their  neighbours  the 
Englilli)  a  hufband  was  allowed  to  give  his  wife  three 
blows  with  a  flick  on  any  part  of  the  body  except  the 
head,  if  he  catched  her  in  bed  with  another  man — if  flie 
fquandered  away  his  goods — if  (he  pulled  him  by  the 
beard — or  if  fhe  gave  him  opprobrious  names  ;  but  if  he 
beat  her  either  more  feverely,  or  for  more  trifling  caufes, 
he  was  fined  (29). 

The  paternal  authority  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
and  the  nations  dcfcended  from  them,  did  not  extend  to 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  amongfl  the  Gauls ;  but 
parents  in  all  thefe  nations,  had  a  right  to  correct  their 
children  with  becoming  feverity,  to  regulate  their  con- 
duft,  to  fell  their  daughters  to  hufbands  with  their  owa 
confent,  and  even  to  fell  both  their  fons  and  daughters 
into  fiavery,  to  relieve  themfelves  from  extreme  necef- 
fity(3o).     In  every   clan  or  tribe  of  the  AYelfh  in  this 


(z6)  Spelman.  Concil,  p.  269. 

(27)  Leges  Wallicpe,  p.  80.  29S. 

(29)  Leges  Wallic^s,  p.  387. 

^30)  Cssfar  de  Eell.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  19.    Heinec.  t.  6.  p.  6t, 


(28)  Heinec.  t.  6.  p.  i37' 
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pGrioci,  there  was  oqe  ptnpn  who  wzis  ftyled  the  pence}icdl, 
or  head  of  the  tribe,  who  .had  confiderable  authority  over 
^11  the  families  in  it,  who  tranfa'fled  nothing  of  impor- 
tance without  his  knowledge  and  confent(3i).  This 
ofiicer,  vvho  was  chpfen  by  all  the  heads  of  families,  was 
confidered  as  the  common  parent  of  the  v/hole  tribe,  the 
fupreme  judge  in  ail  genealogical  qucftions  about  the 
admiffion  of  perfons  into  the  clanfhip,  and  was  intitied 
to  a  prefent  from  eyery  man  ^vho  married  any  -woman 
vnder  his  protection  (3  2)^ 

The  lavv^s  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancePcors,  for  the  regu-  Lav/s  re- 
lation of  bargains,  cornpa6ts,  and  agreements  of  various  l^t^'^gtp 
kinds  ; — for  the  fecurity  of  real  and  perfonal  eftates — for  ^^^       *' 
the  recovery  of  Jlifl  debts — for  eftablifhing  mutual  con- 
fidence and  good  faith  among  the  members  of  fociety — r 
and  for  pointing  out  the  legal  methods  of  obtaining  juf- 
tice  in  all  thefe  particulars,  are  too  numerous  to  be  here 
inferted,  and  would  form  a  body  of  law  rather  than  an 
article  of  hiftory  (33).     Befor?  the  ufe  of  writing  became 
common,  all  confiderable  bargains,  compacts,  and  agree- 
ments of  every  kind,  were  tranfacled  in  the  prefence  of 
fome  magiftrate,  or  in  the  hundred  or  county  court  5 
that  if  any  difpute  arofe  concerning  them,  the  moft  unex- 
ceptionable witneiTes  might  not  be  wanting  (34).     Still 
further,  to  prevent  mifbakes  about  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  thefe  tranfa£l:ions,  they  were  foraetimes  written 
in  the  blank  leaves  of  fqme  church-bible,  which  was  con- 
fidered as  an  authentic  record  (35).     The  laws  againll 
infolvent  debtors  Vv^ere  yery  fevere  ;  and  their  creditors 
\yere  permitted  not  only  to  ftrip  them  of  every  thing, 
nnd  to  imprifon  their  perfons,  but  even  to  reduce  theoi 
to  flavery  (36).     To  infpire  men  with  a  regard  to  charac- 
ter in  their  dealings,  notorious  rogues  and  cheats  were 
laid  under  many  inconveniencies.     They  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  any  decennary,  nor  fufFered  to  bear  teilimony 
in  any  court  of  juftice  *,  and  if  they  became  very  infam- 
ous, they  had  their  nofes  cut   off,  or  their  heads  fcalp- 
ed,  that  all  men  might  know  and  avoid  them  (37). 

The  laws  of  our   Anglo-Saxon  anceftors-   not  only  Laws  of 
provided  for  the  fecurity  of  men's  properties  during  life,  ^ucctUion, 

(3t)  Leges  Walliae,  p.  164.  (32)  H.  p.  i?4- 

(33)  Vide  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  pafiim.  et  Leges  Waliic-e. 

(34)  Hickefii  Differtatio  Epiftolaris,  p.  30. 

{35)  Id.  p.  22,  23.  (36)  Heinec.  t.  6>  p.  i5« 

(37)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  103,  137, 138. 
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but  alfo  direcled  and  regulated  the  fucceffion  to  them, 

and  that  in  a  manner  very  agreeable  to  the  natural  wifhes 

and  defires  of  mankind.     When  a  father  died  and  left 

children,  they  were  his  heirs,  as  being  deareft  unto  him, 

and  moll  dependent  upon  him  (38).     If  thefe  children 

were  all  fons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poiTeiiions 

of  their  com.mon  parent  were  equally,  or  almoll  equally, 

divided  amongft  them  ;  or  if  they  were  all  daughters,  the 

divifion  v/as  alfo  equal :  but  when  fome  of  them  were 

fons,  and  others  daughters,  it  is  not  certainly  known, 

whether  the  daughters  fhared  equally  with  the  fons  or 

not,  in   the  moil  ancient  tinies.     By  the  laws  of  the 

Saxons  on  the  continent,  daughters  did  not  (hare  equally 

with  the  fons  •,  and  this,  it  is  probable,  was  alfo  the  law 

of  thofe  who  fettled  in  this  ifland  (39)  •,  though  there  is  a 

law  of  kinp-  Canute  which  feems  to  make  no  diflinftion 

between  fons  and  daughters  (40)'     By  the  lav/s  of  Wales 

in  the  tenth  century,  a  daughter  received  only  half  the 

proportion  which  a  fon  inherited  of  their  father's  poiTef- 

fions  (41).     When  a  m.an  at  his  death  had  no   children, 

his  neareft  relations  were  his  heirs  ;  which  are  thus  de- 

fcribed  :  "  If  any  one  die  without  children,  if  his  father 

<  and  mother  be  alive,  they  fhall  be  his  heirs ;  if  his 

^  father  and  mother  are  dead,  his  brothers  and  {ifters 

*  fhall  be  his  heirs ;  but  if  he  hath  no  brothers  or  fif- 

«  ters,  the  brothers  and  fillers  of  his  father  and  mother 

'  fhall  be  his  heirs,  and  fo  on  to  the  fifth  degree,  ac- 

^  cording   to  proximity   of  blood  (42)."     When  none 

appeared  to  claim  a  fucceilion,  or  when  they  could  not 

make  good  their  claim.,  the  whole  fell  to  the  king.    Such 

were   the  laws  of  fucceffion  among  our  Anglo-Saxon 

anceftors ;  different  in  feveral  refpefis  from,  thofe  which 

are  obferved  at   prefentj  and  which  were    introduced, 

with   many   other   feudal  cufloms,   after   the  Normau 

conqueft. 

Laws  re-        Though  the  above   rules  of  fuccefiion  feem  to  have 

lating  to     been  agreeable  to  the  mofi:  natural  feelings  of  the  human 

teftaments.  i^^a^^  yet  it  might  often  happen,  that  perfons  v/ho  had 

no  children,  or  very  near  relations,  might  wiih  to  difpofe 


(3?)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  20. 

(59)  Lindenbrog.  p.  4/6.         (40)  Wilkhis.Leges  Saxon,  p.  144. 
{40  Leges  Wallicffi.  p.  8R. 

(42)  Tacit,  de  Morib.   German,  c.  20,      Liiidenbrog.  p.  460, 
W'llkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  266. 
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of  their  pofleflions  to  others  than  thofe  that  were  pointed 
out  by  law.  But  this  the  ancient  Germans  could  not  do, 
becaufe  they  were  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  iaft  wills  or 
teftaments,  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  probably  were  at  their 
firft  fettlement  in  this  iiland(43).  Thofe  German  and 
northern  nations,  however,  who  abandoned  their  native 
feats,  and  erefted  kingdoms  in  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
and  Britain,  foon  became  acquainted  with,  and  adopted 
this  method  of  conveying  their  eflates,  which  they  found 
pra6lifed  by  the  Romans,  and  other  inhabitants  of  thefe 
countries.  After  the  converfion  of  thefe  nations  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  they  were  inflrudled  and  encouraged  in  this 
mode  of  eluding  the  ftrift  laws  of  fucceffion,  and  con- 
veying  their  eftates  by  w^ili,  for  very  obvious"  reafons. 
Accordingly  we  may  obferve,  that  the  moft  ancient 
Anglo-Saxon  teftaments  that  have  been  preferved  and 
publifhed,,  are  agreeable  to  the  Roman  forms,  and  con- 
tain very  valuable  legacies  to  the  church,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fouls  of  the.teftators,  and  of  their  anceftors  (44). 
The  method  of  difpofmg  of  their-  pofleflions  by  will, 
agreeable  to  their  inclinations,  and  for  the  good  of  their 
fouls,  which  was  firft  adopted  by  kings  and  great  men, 
foon  became  fo  common,  and  fo  fatal  to  the  interefts  of 
legal  heirs,  that  it  was  found  neceflary  to  lay  it  under 
fome  reftraints  by  politive  laws.  By  a  law  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  all  perfons  were  reftrained  from  alienating  from 
their  natural  and  legal  heirs,  eftates  which  had  defcend- 
ed  to  them  from  their  anceftors,  if  the  firft  purchafers 
had  diredled,  either  in  writing,  or  before  credible  wit- 
nefl^es,  that  thefe  eftates  fhould  remain  in  the  family, 
and  defcend  to  their  pofterity ;  which  fufficiently  proves, 
that  entails  are  very  far  from  being  novelties  in  the  laws 
of  England  (45).  A  man  v/ho  had  children  was  prohi- 
bited, by  the  laws  of  AVales,  from  leaving  any  legacies 
from  his  children,  except  a  mortuary  to  the  church,  or 
a  fum  of  money  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  (46).  But 
as  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  the  people,  the  in- 
fluence and  avarice  of  the  clereVj  increafed,  entails,  and 
ail  other  legal  reftraints,  which  had  been  contrived  to 
prevent  men  from  ruining  their  families  to  enrich  the 

(43)  Tacit,  de  Morlb.  German,  c.  20. 

(44)  Hickefii  DiffertatJo  Epiftolaris,  p.  50 — 63. 

(45)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  43. 

(46)  Leges  Wallicffi,  p.  76. 

church. 
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cliurcll,  were  removed,  and  every  man.  was  encoupijred  to 
leave  as  much  to  the  church  as  poiTible.    "  The  thirteenth 
<'  caufe  (fays  Muratori)  q{  the  great  riches  of  the  church, 
'*  was  the  pious  manners  of  thofe  ancient  times,  when  fa- 
*^  thers  and  councils  earneitly  exhorted  all  Chrlftlans  to 
<^  p-ive,  or  at  leafl  to  leave,  by  their  tcKaments,  a  ,s;re*it 
*«  proportion  of  their  eflates  for  the  redem.ption  of  thetr 
ff  fouls ;  and  thofe  good  men  v/ho   complied  with  thefe 
<^  exhortations,  were  find  to  have  made  Chrift  one   of 
*f  their  heirs.     By  degrees,  there  was  hardly  any  man 
*'  died,  without   leaving  a   confiderable  legacy  to  the 
*«  church ;  and  if  any  perfon  neglected  to  make  a  v/ill, 
«^  and  do  this,  he  was  efteemed  an  impious  wretch,  who    g 
'^  had  no  concern  for  the  falvation  of  his  foul,  and4iis 
**  memory  was  infamous.     To  wipe  ofr  this  infamy,  it  I 
««  infenfibly  becam.e  a  cuftom  for  the  bifhop  to  m.ake  f 
<'  wills  for  all  who  died  inteftate  in  his  diocefe,  and  ta  | 
<«  leave  as  much  to  the  church  as  the  perfons  themfelves 
"  fliould  have  done,  if  they  had  made  wills.     This  good 
'«  office  (as  I  im.agine)  was  at  iirft  done  with  the  con- 
««  fent,  and  perhaps  at  the  requeft,  of  the  heirs  of  the 
*f  deceafed  j  but  in  procefs  of  time  it  became  an  elta- 
«  blilhed  cuftom,  and  acquired  the  force  of  a  law,  par- 
«  ticularly   in  England  (47).'*     Is   it  pofTible,  that  pre- 
fumption.  on  the  one  hand,  and  fimplicity  on  the  other, 
could  be  carried  to  a  greater  height  ? 
p      I  No  laws,  however  juft  and  prudent,  have   ever  been 

laws.  found  fufficient,  in  any  country,  to  fecure  the  peace  and 

good  order  of  fociety,  and  prote£l  the  properties,  cha- 
racters, and  perfons  of  men,  from  all  injuries,  merely 
by  the  force  of  their  internal  re£titude.  Nor  was  there 
ever  any  nation  in  the  world  that  could  afford  to  beftow 
particular  premiums  upon  all  who  obeyed  its  laws,  in 
order  to  engage  them  to  obedience  by  the  hopes  of  thefe 
rewards.  It  became  univerfally  necelTary,  therefore,  to 
enforce  obedience,  by  the  fear  of  punifhments  in  cafe 
of  difobedience  ;  which  gave  rife  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  thofe  laws  which  are  called  criminal  or  penal  laws, 
becaufe  they  forbid  crimes,  and  threaten  penalties.  The 
penal  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors  were  in  feveral 
refpecls  curious,  and  merit  a  fhort  attention, 

(4'/)  Murator.  Antiq.  t.  5,  p.  654. 
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In  general,  we  may  obfervey  that  after  the  Anglo-  The  fpirit 
Saxons  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  they  were  fub-  °[  ^^^  ^"- 
je£led  to  double  penalties  for  all  their  crimes  ;  one  of  pl^'^n'^Xs 
which  was  inflidled  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  the  was  ro  re- 
other  by  the  laws  of  the  ftate.  Thus,  for  example,  a  P^'""  f-- 
perfon  convicted  of  wilful  murder  was  obliged,  by  the  '"■^'^^-?'- 
canons  of  the  church,  to  live  feven  years  on  bread  and 
water,  as  well  as  to  pay  all  the  penalties  which  the  laws 
of  the  land  required.  But  as  the  cenfures  of  the  church 
are  not  fo  properly  the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  inquiry,  it. 
may  be  fufficient  to  refer  the  reader  for  an  account  of 
them  to  the  books  quoted  below  (48).  It  may  be  fur- 
ther obferved,  that  as  the  great  objed:  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
penal  laws  was  to  repair  and  make  amends  for  injuries, 
rather  than  to  punifh  crimes,  they  made  little  difference 
between  injuries  done  through  deliberate  malice,  and 
thofe  done  in  a  fudden  tranfport  of  paffion,  or  even  by 
mere  accident.  It  was  a  maxim  in  their  law,  as  well  as 
a  proverb  in  common  converfation,  "  Unwillingly 
"  offend,  willingly  amend  (49)." .  This  diftinclion, 
however,  was  too  obvious  and  important  to  be  quite  disre- 
garded ;  and  therefore  Canute  the  Great  commands,  m 
one  of  his  laws,  that  fome  little  difference  fnould  be 
made  between  a  wilful  and  an  accidental  offender  (50). 
From  the  fame  principle,  capital  punifhments  were  very 
rare  amongil  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  becaufe  a  man's  death 
could  not  repair  the  injuries  which  he  had  done  bv  his 
crimes.  'Our  more  particular  obfervations  on  the  penal 
laws  of  this  period  m^uil  be  chiefly  confined  to  thofe  which 
were  defigned  to  repair  the  injuries  which  men  fuftained 
in  their  properties  by  theft  and  robbery,  in  their  charac- 
ters by  calumny,  and  in  their  perfons  by  maiming  and 
murder.  The  injury  done,  indeed,  by  this  laft  crime, 
was  irreparable  to  the  perfon  injured ;  and  therefore  the 
reparation  was  made  to  the  king  for  the  lofs  of  his  fub- 
je£f,  and  to  the  family  for  the  lofs  of  their  friend. 

Theft  was  one  of  the  mofh  comm^on  crimes  in  the  pe-  r  ^  . 
riod  we  are  now  confidering ;  and  therefore  a  great  num-  aalnft 
ber  of  lavv^s  were  made  againfb  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  thef^ 
-it.     In  the  early  part  of  this  period,  theft  of  the    worft 
kind,  even  when  it  was  com.mited  in  a  church,  in  the 

(48)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.   S9— 93.     Spelman  Concil.  p. 
460 — 46B.     Johnfon's  Canon?,  A.  D.  963. 

(49)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  277.  279,        (50)  Id,  p.  I4'2, 

king's 
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king's  palace,  or  a  bifhop's  houfe,  did  not  expofe  the^ 
thief  to  any  corporal  punifliment.  But  even  then  the 
com penfation  he  was  obliged  by  law  to.  make  rendered 
fteaiing  a  very  lofmg  trade  ,  vi^hen  it  was  detected.  By 
the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  the  firft  Chriftian  king  of  Kent, 
if  a  thief  dole  from  a  church,  he  was  obliged  to  reftore 
twelve-fold  j  from  a  billiop,  eleven-fold  ;  from  the  king, 
or  from  a  pried,  nine-fold ;  from  a  deacon,  fix-fold  5 
and  from  other  clerks,  three-fold  (51).  Where,  by  the 
bve,  we  may  obferve  how  foon  the  goods  of  the  church 
and  of  the  bifhop  began  to  be  efteemed  more  inviolable 
than  thofe  of  the  king.  By  degrees  it  was  found  necef- 
farv  to  make  more  fevere  laws  againfl  this  crime,  which 
continued  to  increafe.  By  a  lav/  of  Withred  king  of 
Kent,  who  flourifbed  about  a  century  after  Ethelred,  a 
thief  who  was  catched  in  the  zQ:  of  fteaiing,  might  be 
killed  with  impunity,  if  he  attempted  either  to  fly,  or  to 
make  retiilance  (52).  Ina  king  of  WefTex,  v/ho  was 
cotemporary  with  Withred,  proceeded  a  ftep  further, 
and  declared  theft  a  capital  crime ;  but  allowed  the 
thief,  or  his  friends,  to  redeem  his  life,  by  paying  his 
*Luerey  or  the  price  at  which  his  life  was  valued  by  the  lavr, 
according  to  his  rank  in  fociety  (53).  This  feems  to 
have  continued  to  be  the  general  principle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws,  with  regard  to  thofe  who  were  convicted  of 
having  ftolen  anv  thing  of  confiderable  value.  This  v-a- 
lue  was  fixed  by  the  laws  of  king  Athelftan,  A.  D.  926, 
at  eight  pence,  equal  in  eilicacy  to  fi'fty  fliiliings  of  our 
money  at  prefent  •,  and  it  was  not  long  after  raifed  to 
twelve  pence  (54).  The"  fame  king  aifo  raifed  the  age 
at  which  a  perfon  might  be  condemned  for  theft,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  (59)-  All  who  had  been  once 
convifted  of  theft,  and  had  paid  their  ivere,  or  price  of 
their  life,  were  obliged  to  find  fureties  for  their  good 
behaviour,  or  to  fwear,  as  the  bifliop  diredled  them, 
that  they  would  fteal  no  m.ore  j  and  if,  after  this,  they 
were  convifted  of  the  fame  crime,  they  were  to  be 
hanged  {^6).  The  accomplices  and  proteilors  of  thieves, 
and  thofe  who  received  and  concealed  ftolen  goods, 
knowing  them  to  be  ftolen,  were  fubje£led  to  the  fame 
penalties  with   the   thieves   themfelves.     The   lav/s   of 

^51)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  1,2.     See  Append.  No.  3. 

(s2)   Id.  p.  12.  (53)  Id-  P-  17. 

(54)  Id.  p.  i6.  6s.  (55)  Id.  p.  70.         (56)  Jcl.  ibid. 

"Walej 
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Wales  in  this  period,  againft  theft,  and  indeed  the  laws 
of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  feem  to  have  been 
nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  England  (57).  The  dif- 
tinftion  between  the  punifhing  of  theft  as  a  crime,  and 
exavfting  compenfation  for  it  as  an  inj  ury,  which  was  the 
chief  objeifb  of  the  penal  laws  of  this  period,  is  ftrongly 
marked  in  the  follovvdng  law  of  Howel  Dha  :  "  If  a  thief 
*^  is  condemned  to  death,  he  fhall  not  fuffer  in  his 
*^  goods  ;  for  it  is  quite  unreafonable  both  to  exa£l  eom- 
'«  penfation,  and  inflicl  punifliment  (^8)."  But  theft 
was  at  length  made  k  capital  crime,  without  benefit  of 

•  compenfation,  about  forty  years  after  the  Norman  con- 
queft  {^()). 

Robbery,  when  it  was  committed  by  a  troop  of  armed  Laws  a- 
men,  without  the  territories  of  the  ilate  to  which  they  be-  gainft  rob- 
longed,  was  fo  far- from  being  condemned  as  a  crime,  ^^^Y' 
that  it  was  commended  as  a  brave  and  patriotic  aftion,  by 
the  ancient  Germans,  and  the   nations  defceilded  from    ' 
them  (60).     All  the  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  in 
the  times  of  the  heptarchy,,  againft  robbery,  were  made 
with  this  reftri61ion  : — '*  Provided  it  was  committed  with- 
"  in  the  bounds  of  our  kingdom  (61)."     In  the  laws  of 
Wales,  there  are  many  regulations  for  dividing  the  booty 
brought  home  by  thofe  bands  of  robbers  that  went  out 
from  time  to  time  to  plunder  the  territories  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Hates ;  and  of  this  booty  the  king,  queen,  and 
great  officers  of  the  court,  had  a  confiderable  (hare  (62). 
But  though  all  thofe  nations,  to  enrich  themfelves  at  the 
expence  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  keep  their  youth  in 
the  exercife  of  arms,  encouraged  external  depredations, 
they  difcouraged  internal  robbery.     By  the  laws  of  Ina 
king  of  WefTex,  A.  D.  693,  a  robber  within  the  kingdom 
was  condemned  to  reitore  what  he  had  taken,  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  fixty  fhiilings  •,  but  if  he  was  the  leader  of  a  gang 
of  robbers  above  thirty-five  in  immber,  he  was  to  pay  the 
full  price  of  his  iifey  or  his  full  were.     By  the  laws  of  the 
fame  prince,  a  robber  who  broke  into  the  king's  o^  bifhop's 
houfe  was  to  make  fatisfa^lion  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  fhiilings  j  into  an  alderman's,  with  eighty  fhil- 
iijigs ;  ^nto  a  thane's,  with  fixty  fliillings  5  and  into  the 

f57)  Vide  Leges  Wallicse,  1.  3.  c,  3.  Heinec.  t.  6.  p.  442.  ^60, 
(5%)  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  221.  (59)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon.p.  304. 
(60)  Tacit.  deMorib."  German,  c.  14. 

•  (61)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  16.      (62)  Leges  Waliicsc,  p.  17. 
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lioufs  of  an   inferior  land-owner,    with  thirty-five  fliil- 
lings  (63).     Thefev/ere  certainly  very  moderate  pimifh- 
ments  for  fuch  audacious  criminals  ;  and  yet  this  feems 
to  have  been  the  law  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  ex- 
cept that  the  mul£^s  were  railed  a  little  higher  by  Canute 
the  Great,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  (64). 
It  is  exprefsly  declared  in  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales,  that 
robbery  fhall  never  be  puniihedwith  death;    "  becaufe 
*<  (fay  thefe  laws)  it  is  a  fuiiicient  fatisfaction  for  this 
<*  crime,  if  the  goods  taken  be  rellored,  and  a  fine  paid 
<f  to  the  perfon  from  whom  they  were  taken,  according 
<«  to  his  ftation,  for  the  violence  offered  him,  and  ano- 
««  ther  to  the  king  for  the  breach  of   the  peace  (or)." 
The  extraordinary  lenity  of  all  thofe  laws,  is  a  further 
proof,  that  compenfation,  and  not  pnniiliment,  was  their 
chief  objcffl:.     This  is  ftill  more  confpicuous  in  the  laws 
againft  incendiaries,  which  obliged  the  unhappy  man  who 
had  his  houfe  burnt  by  accidcHt  to  pay  all  the  damages 
done  by  the  fire  to  the  neighbouring  houfes,  as  much  as 
if  he  had  been  a  voluntary  malicious  incendiary  (66):  a 
moft  extravagant  and  unreafonble  lav/  !  which  fhev/s  how  I 
careful  legillators  ought  to  be,  what  general  principles 
they  adopt,  and  that  they  do  not  purfue  them  too  far. 
Laws  a-         ^  gootl  name  was  never  more  ufeful   and  neceflary 
gainll  ca-  than   in  the  period  we   are   now  delineating  ;  becaufe,  '| 
lumny.       without  that,  no  man   could  be  admitted  a  member  of 
any  tithing  or  decennary,  but  was  reputed  a  vagabond. 
Ir  was  probably   for    this    reafon  that    a  calumniator 
was  more  feverely  puniihed  by  the  laws  of^the   Anglo-- 
Saxons  than  a  robber.     By  a  law  of  Lotherc,  who  was 
king  of  Kent  towards  the  end  of  the  feventh  century,  a. 
calumniator  was  obliged  to  pay  one  {billing  to  the  per** 
fon  in  whofe  houfe   or  lands  he  uttered  the  calumny, 
fix  {hillings  to   the   perfon  he  calumniated,    and  twelve 
{hillings  to  the  king  (67).     But    Edgar  the  Peaceablcj 
who    fiourifhed     about    two   centuries    after,  made 
much     more    fevere    law     againil     this     crime  ;    by 
which    it    M-as    decreed,    that    a    perfon   convl£l:ed    of 
grofs  and  dangerous  defamation  {liould  have  his  tongue 
cut  out,  unlefs  he  redeemed  it,  by  paying  his  full  ivere, 

(63)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  16.  23.     (64)  Id.  p.  143. 
(65J  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  250.  (66)  Id.  p.  228. 

(6'])  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  9.  (68)  Id.  p.  9.  78.  13^. 
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or  the  price  of  his  life  ;  'and  this  lav/  was  confirmed  by- 
Canute  the  Great  (68). 

To  guard  againft  perfonal  injuries,  to  which  a  fierce  l^ws  for 
and  warlike  people  are  exceeding  prompt,  many  laws  the  prefer- 
were  made  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  for  the  prefervation  of  nation  of 
the  public  peace,  and  the  prevention  of  aftrays  and  quar- 
rels, in  which  men  might  be  in  danger  of  being  killed 
or  wounded.  By  a  law  of  king  In  a,  it  was  declared, 
that  whoever  broke  the  peace  in  the  king's  court,  or  in 
a  bifhop's  houfe,  fhould  ptiy  a  mulct  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  fliiilings;  in  an  alderman's  houfe,  eighty  (hil- 
lings ;  in  a  thane's  houfe,  fixty  (hillings  i  in  the  houfe  of 
an  inferior  landholder,  thirty  fhillings  (69).  The  pe- 
nalty againft  this  offence  was  very  much  raifed  by  a  law 
of  Alfred  the  Great  -,  wliich  declared,  that  if  any  man 
fought,  or  even  drew  his  fword,  within  the  verge  of  the 
king's  court,  his  life  fhould  be  at  the  king's  mercy ;  and 
if  his  life  was  fpared,  that  he  fhould  pay  his  full  were  (70). 
The  verge  of  the  court  extended  three  miles  and  a  half 
every  way  from  the  houfe  in  which  the  king  lodged  (71). 
The  penalties  for  the  breach  of  the  peace  in  cathedral 
churches  were  the  fame  as  in  the  king's  court,  viz.  the 
lofs  of  life,  or  the  payment  of  a  full  were ;  in  middling 
churches,  a  mulft  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  {hillings  \ 
in  fmaller  churches  that  have  a  burying-place,  of  Cixiy" 
(hillings ;  in  very  fmall  churches  that  have  no  burying- 
place,  of  thirty  fhiiiings(72).  Several  laws  were  alfo 
made,  with  pretty  fevere  penalties^  againfl  fighting  and 
quarrelling  in  ale-houfes  (73). 

If  a  fierce  unpolifhed  people  are  too  apt  to  offer  per-  Lavvs  foi* 
fonal  injuries,  they  are  flill  more  apt  to  refent  and  re-  tjo^^^f  oi- 
venge  them  with  inftantaneous  and  excellive  violence,  minals 
This  made  it  necelTary  for  the  moil  ancient  legiflators  of  fromfud-i  ' 
almoft  all  nations  to  provide  for  the  perfonal  fafety  of  J^^  ^^®' 
criminals,  and  preferve  them  from  the  immediate  revenge 
and  fury  of  thofe  whom  they  had  offended.     One  means 
employed  for  this  purpcfe  by  many  nations,  and  parti- 
cularly by  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceltors,  was  the  appoint- 
ing certain  places  to  be  fan6luaries  to  all   who  took  re- 
fuge in  them ;  and  giving  authority  to  certain  perfons 
of  the  higheft  rank  and  greatefl  power,  to  defend  all 

(68)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  9.  78.  136.  (69)  Id.  p.  22. 

(70)  Id.  p.  36.        -        (71.)  Id.  p.  6j«  (74)  Id.  p.  12.6. 


ence. 


(73)  Id.  p.  9. 
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perfons  who  put  tliemfelves  under  their  prote£lion  from 
immediate  violence.     The  king's  court,  and  all  churches, 
were  declared  fanftuaries  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  ;  and 
criminals  who  fled  to  them  were  protefted  from  violence 
for  a  certain  time,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  fatisia£tion  for  the  injuries  which  they  had 
done,  and  of  corapromirmg  matters  with  thofe  whom 
they  had  offended  (74).     By  the  f^ime  laws,  kings  and 
bifhops  had  authority  to  defend  thofe  criminals  who  put 
themfelves  under  their   protection,  for  nine  days  *,  and 
abbots  and  aldermen  for  three  days  •,  but  if  they  did  not 
make  fatisfacf  ion  within  that  time,  they  were  then  to  be 
brought  to  juflice,  and  punifhed  according  to  law  (75). 
Punifb-  But  as  the  laws  that  were  made  for  preventing  perfonal 

ments  of  injuries  were  often  ineffeclual,  it  was  necefiary  to  make 
perfonal  Q^her  laws,  for  regulating  the  punifhment  to  be  infii£f:ed 
upon,  or  rather  the  fatisfaftion  to  be  m.ade  by,  thofe 
who  were  g'nlty  of  thefe  injuries.  Thofe  laws  were 
very  numerous  *,  but  it  will  be  fufBcient  to  take  notice 
only  of  a  few  of  thofe  which  regulated  the  fatisfaftion 
to  be  made  for  the  three  great  injuries, — of  wounding, 
— of  killing, — and  of  violating  the  chaflity  of  the  fair 
fex. 

Bv  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  all  the  other 
■:vr3.tions  of  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages,  certain  prices 
were  fet  upon  all  the  members  of  the  human  body,  and 
upon  bruifes,  maims,  and  wounds,  in  every  part  of  it, 
according  to  their  breadth,  length,  and  depth,  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  and  minutenefs  that   is  truly  furprif- 
ing.     Thefe  prices  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  and 
of  their  wounds,  maims,  and  bruifes,  were  formed  into 
a  kind  of  book  of  rates,  which  every  judge  was  obliged 
to  get  by  heart  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  fit  in  judg- 
ment (76).     When  any  perfon  was  convicled  of  having 
wounded  another,  the  judge  declared  out  of  the  doom- 
book,  the  price  of  a  wound  of  fuch  dimenfions,  in  fuch 
a  part  of  the  body  •,  and  this  the  criminal  was  obliged 
to  pay  to   the  perfon  wounded ;  and  by  a  law  of  king 
Edmund  it  was  declared,  that  no  abatement  could  be 
made  (77).     The  reader  will  find  a  copy  of  the  mofl 
ancient  of  thefe  doom-books  in  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  the 


Wound- 
ing. 


(74)  Wilkin?  Leges  Saxon,  p.  15.  35.  43.  (75)  Id.  p.  6;. 

(76)  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  186.      Leges  Saxon,  edit,  a  Wilkin, 
p.  5,6,7.  (77)  Leges  Saxon. p.  74. 

firft 
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firft  Chriftian  king  of  Kent,  in  the  Appendix;  and  the 
moft  perfecl  one  now  extant  is  contained  in  the  third 
book  of  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha  (78).  If  a  phylician 
was  called,  the  criminal  was  alfo  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
medicines,  and  for  the  maintenance  both  of  the  do£lor 
and  the  patient  till  the  cure  was  completed  (79).  It  is 
hardly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  this  was  a  rnoft  unrea- ' 
fonable  fyftem  of  laws,  and  gave  the  rich  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  poor,  which  no  doubt  they  frequently  abuf- 
ed.  But  thefe  laws  were  contrived  to  anfwer  the  great 
end  of  the  jurifprudence  of  the  middle  ages,  which  was 
compenfation,  without  promoting  fufticiently  the  no 
lefs  defireable  end  of  prevention. 

The  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  againft  killing  or  mur-  jv/r  j.4gj. 
der  were  ilill  more  unreafonable  j  becaufe  they  attempt- 
ed to  niake  reparation  for  an  injury  which  to  the  perfon 
who  fuffered  it  was  irreparable.  By.thefe  laws  a  certain 
price  or  value  was  fet  upon  every  man's  life,  from  the 
fovereign  to  the  Have,  according  to  his  rank  ;  and  who- 
ever killed  any  man  was  obliged  to  pay  the  price  which 
the  laws  had  fet  upon  the  life  of  a  perfon  of  that  rank. 
This  price  v/gis  called  a  man's  were  or  weregyld,  from 
luere  a  man,  and  gyldan  to  yield  or  pay,  and  made  a  ca- 
pital article  in  the  doom-book ;  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
laws  of  king  Athelftan  (80).  Thefe  laws  not  only  fixed 
the  quantity  of  every  man's  luere^  but  alfo  directed  to 
whom,  and  in  what  proportions,  it  fhould  be  paid. 
The  king's  weregeld,  for  example,  was  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds,  equal  in  quantity  of  lilver  to  about 
feven  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  in  real  value  to 
feven  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds  of  our  money ; 
which  was  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  the  one  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  family  of  the  murdered 
prince,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  their  relation,, 
and  the  other  was  to  be  paid  to  the  public,  for  the  lofs  of 
their  fovereign  (81).  The  %uere  of  fubjects  of  all  ranks 
above  ilaves  was  paid,  one  half  to  the  king,  for  the  lofs 
of  his  fubjeft,  and  the  breach  of  his  peace,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  family  of  the  murdered  perfon,  for  the. 
lofs  of  their  relation,  and  to  extinguifh  their  refentment 

(78)  See  Append.  No.  3.      Leges  Wall! cjt,  1.  3.  c,  9.  p.  2*-<.  to 
279^  .       *(79)  Id.  p.  277.  (8o)See  Append.  No.'s. 

(2i)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  72, 
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againft  the  murderer  •,  the  former  of  which  was  called 
i^Q  frith-bote^  irom  frith  (peace)  and  h&te  (compenfation), 
and  the  \2iVitr  mag-hote^  from  w^^  (kindred)  2nAbote  (82). 
When  a  freeman  killed  his  own  flave,  he  had  nothing  to 
pay  but  a  fmall  mul61  to  the  king  for  breach  of  the  peace  ; 
but  when  he  killed  the  flave  of  another  perfon,  befides 
this  m.ul£l  to  the  king,  he  v/as  obliged  to  pay  the  value 
of  the  flave  to  his  owner,  v/hich  was  called  man-hote^  or 
ma?{s  price  [^1,).  If  a  flave  killed  a  freeman,  the  ov^^ner 
of  the  flave  was  obliged  to  pay  both  the  frith-bote  to  the 
king  and  the  m?eg-bote  to  the  family  of  the  murdered  per- 
fon, or  to  put  the  murderer  into  their  hands.  When  a 
flave  killed  his  ov/n  mafter,  he  was  put  to  death;  be- 
'  caufe,  having  no  goods  and  no  family,  he  could  make 
no  compenfation  :  when  he  killed  one  of  his  fellow-flaves, 
his  mafter  might  punifh  him  as  he  pleafed. 
Charge  in  As  all  the  near  relations  of  a  murdered  perfon  received 
the  laws  ^  fharc  of  his  m.seg-bote  ;  fo  they  contributed  alfo  their 
againft  fliare  to  the  paym.ent  of  thefe  mulcts  for  any  of  their  re- 
lations who  were  guilty  of  murder ;  which  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  the  terror  even  of  thefe  penalties.  King  Edmund, 
who  reigned  from  A.  D.  940  to  A.  D.  946,  being  very 
defirous  of  giving  fome  check  to  the  frequent  murders 
occaflcned  by  the  unreafonable  lenity  of  thefe  laws,  par- 
ticularly of  the  laft,  procured  a  law  to  be  made,  that 
from  thenceforth  the  murderer  himfelf  ihould  be  the 
onlyobjeft  of therefentment  of  the  injured  family;  and 
that  his  relations  flioukl  not  be  obliged  to  pay  any  fhare 
of  the  penalties  (84).  But  though  this  was  an  amend- 
ment, it  was  not  fufficient  to  produce  the  defired  efFett ; 
and  therefore  it  was  found  necefl^ary  to  depart  from  a 
maxim  that  had  been  too  long  eftablifhed  in  the  jurif- 
prudence  of  the  middle  ages, — "  That  there  was  no 
<*  crime  that  might  not  be  expiated  with  money  ;'^  and 
to  declare  fome  crimes,  and  particularly  fome  kinds  of 
murder,  inexpiable.  By  a  law  of  king  Ethelred,  A.  D. 
1008,  a  murder  committed  within  the  walls  of  a  church 
is  declared  to  be  inexpiable,  without  the  fpecial  permif- 
fion  of  the  king ;  and  v/hen  the  king  granted  this  per- 
miilion  (vv^hich  was  probably  too  often),  the  crimnnal  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  mul6l  to  the  church  for  the  violation  of 

(82)  Sjelman.  Gloff.  in   voce  Fredum.      Somner  an^  Leyc*s 
Difiionar.  Saxon,  voc.  frith-bote,  and  m-<«g-&ote. 

(83)  Du  Cange  GloiT.  Man  bote. 

(84)  W  ilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  73. 

its 
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its  prote£lion,  befides  the  frith-bote  to  the  king  and  the 
m^g-bote  to  the  family  (S5).  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
fuiiiciently  evident,  that  the  penal  laws  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  againft  murder  were  the  fame  in  fubftance  with 
thole  of  their  German  anceilors ;  among  whom  murder 
was  compenfatedby  the  payment  of  a  certain  number  of 
cattle-,  of  v/hich  the  whole  family  received  a  rhare(86). 
It  h  no  lefs  evident,  that  thefe  laws  were  unrealbnably 
gentle,  and  very  ill  calculated  to  prevent  the  commiiTion 
of  this  horrid  crime  among  a  fierce  people,  who  had 
arms  continually  in  their  hands. 

As  the  fair  fex  are  naturally  weaker  than  men,  and  are  Vunlfli- 
expofed  to  injuries  of  a  peculiar  kind,  fo  their  perfons  ^22^^*" 
and  their  honour  have  been  proteded  in  all  civilized  the  honour 
countries  by  particular  laws.  This  is  not  the  proper  of  the  fair 
place  to  fpeak  of  thofe  violations  of  chaflity  to  which  the  ^^^• 
woman  was  confenting  •,  becaufe,  being  equally  guilty, 
ihe  was  equally  puniihed  with  the  other  party.  Only  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  laws  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  like  thofc  of  their  German  anceftors, 
againft  adulterelTes,  were  very  fevere  (87).  By  an  ordi- 
nance of  king  Canute,  an  adulterefs,  befides  being  de- 
clared infamous  for  life,  and  forfeiting  all  her  goods, 
was  condemned  to  have  her  nofe  and  lips  cut  off,  that 
Ihe  might  no  longer  be  an  objc6l  of  criminal  delires  (88). 
The  Engliih  laws  of  this  period  inflidled  certain  pecu- 
niary penalties  on  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  any  attempts 
againft  the  virtue  and  honour  of  the  fex,  from  the  fiighteil 
indecency  to  the  rudeft  violence-,  and  thefe  penalties 
were  greater  or  fmaller  according  to  the  rank  of  the  in- 
jured party.  The  compenfation  for  a  rape  committed 
upon  a  nun,  was  as  high  as  for  murder,  befides  the  de- 
privation of  Chriftian  burial ;  but  one  committed  on  ^ 
perfon  of  immature  age,  fubje6led  the  criminal  to  a  mu- 
tilation which  effe£lually  prevented  the  repetition  of 
the  crime  (89).  The  chaftity  of  the  fex  was  guarded 
with  great  anxiety  and '  care  by  the  ancient  laws  of 
■W"ales  (90). 

Penalties  were  alfo  inflicted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  lawg  Puulfh- 
on  thofe  who  were  euilty  of  feverai  other  crimes,  which  ments  of 

°        ^  '  feverai 


(85)  Wilkins  LegesSaxcn.  p.  T13. 

(86)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  21.  (87)  Id.  c.  19. 
(88)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.   142.                   (89)  Id  p.  4^-  7^- 
(90)  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  78. 
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do  not  fall  direftly  under   any   of  the   three   preceding 
heads ,  as  idolatry,  forcery,  witchcraft,  perjury,    forge- 
ry, coining,  and  high  treafon  againfl  the  whole  people, 
&c.  (91).     But   thefe    penalties   were   likewife,  for  the 
mcll  part,  pecuniary  ;  only  coiners  of  bafe  money  were 
condemned  to  lofe  their  right  hands  •,  and  traitors  againfl 
the  whole  nation  were  to  be   put   to  death,  becaufe  no 
compenfation  could  be  made  to  a   whole   people   for   fo 
great  an  injury  (92).     In  a  word,  the    compenfation    of 
injuries,  rather  than  the  puniihment  of  crimes,  feems  to 
have  been  the  great  objeO:  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  An- 
glo Saxons,  and  of  all  the   other   nations  of  Europe,  in 
the  middle  ages  ;  which  is  the  true  reafon  that  pecuni- 
ary punilliments  were  fo  frequent,  and  corporal  and  ca- 
pital punifhments  fo  uncommon,  in  thofe  ages. 

As  crimes  are  commonly  committed  with  great  fecre- 
cy,  the  innocent  are  fometimes  fufpefted  and  accufed, 
and  criminals  often  conceal  and  deny  their  guilt.  To 
difcover  the  truth,  that  the  innocent  may  not  be  con- 
demned, nor  the  guilty  acquitted,  is  one  of  the  moft 
neceflary  and  difficult  duties  of  the  judicial  office  ;  ^nd 
therefore  the  laws  of  evidence,  which  have  been  made 
in  every  period,  to  direct  judges  in  the  inveftigation  of 
the  truth,  are  of  very  great  importance,  and  merit  our 
attention.  This  fubjeft  is  remarkably  curious  in  the 
prefent  period  ;  becaufe  the  laws  of  evidence  in  Eng- 
land, and  over  all  Europe,  were  then  exceeding  Angu- 
lar, and  different  from  what  they  are  at  prefent. 

Oaths,  or  folemn  appeals  to  heaven,  have  been  the 
mofl  ancient  and  mofl  univerfal  means  employed  in 
courts  of  juftice,  to  engage  men  to  declare  the  truth: 
and  they  were  never  more  frequently  employed  for  this 
purpofe  than  in  the  period  we  are  now  delineating  ;  for 
in  all  aftions,  both  civil  and  criminal,  both  parties  ap- 
peared in  the  field  of  battle,  attended  by  a  prodigious 
number  of  witnefTes  (fometimes  above  a  thoufand  on  one 
fide),  who  were  drawn  up  like  two  regular  armies,  and 
difcharged  v/hole  vollies  of  oaths  at  one  another. 

When  any  perfon  was  judicially  accufed  of  any  crime 
which  he  denied,  he  was  obliged,  in  the  firfl  place,  to 
purge  himfelf,  as  it  was  called,  by   his    own  oath,  and 

(91)  Vide  Wilkins  et  Lambard  Leges  Saxon,  paHlm. 
492)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  s^,  103^ 

to 
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to  brlnsr  fuch  a  number  of  oAer  perfons  as  the  law  re- 
quired  in  that  cafe,  to  give  their  oaths,  that  they  be- 
lieved him  to  be  innocent,  and  that  he  had  fworn  the 
truth  (93).  Thefe  perfons  were  commonly  called  his 
compurgators,  becaufe  their  oaths  contributed  with  his 
own  to  clear  him  from  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been 
accufed.  Many  laM^s  were  made  in  England,  and  in  all 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  for  regulating  the  num- 
bers, qualities,'  and  other  circumilances  of  thefe  compur- 
gators j  who  made  a  diilinguifhed  figure  in  the  jurifpru- 
dence  of  the  middle  ages  (94).  When  a  perfon  accufed 
produced  the  number  of  compurgators  required  by  law, 
he  was  faid  to  have  purged  himfelf  by  fuch  a  number  of 
hands;  becaufe  each  of  the  compurgators  laid  one  of 
his  hands  on  the  gofpels,  or  on  certain  relics,  and  the 
perfon  accufed  laid  his  hand  above  all  the  reft,  and  fworc 
by  God,  and  by  all  the  hands  that  were  under  his,  that 
he  was  not  guilty ;  the  truth  of  which,  each  of  the  com- 
purgators who  did  not  withdraw  his  hand,  was  prefum- 
ed  to  confirm  by  his  oath  {^^)'  In  fome  cafes,  two, 
three,  or  four  hands,  were  fufhcient ;  but  in  others, 
much  greater  numbers,  even  forty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred, 
were  required ;  though  twelve,  or  twenty-four,  fee  "a  to 
have  been  the  moft  common  numbers  (96).  Thefe 
compurgators  were  to  be  perfons  of  unblemifhed  cha- 
rafters,  near  neighbours  or  relations  of  the  perfon  ac- 
cufed, and  of  the  fame  irank  and  quality  (97).  If  the 
criminal  was  a  woman,  both  law  and  cuftorn  required, 
that  her  compurgators  fhould  alfo  be  women  (98).  In 
other  cafes,  women  were  not  admitted  to  be  compurp-a- 
tors  (99).  If  the  criminal  produced  the  number  of  un- 
exceptionable compurgators  v/hich  the  law  required,  and 
if  all  thefe  compurgators  took  the  oath  of  credulity  or 
belief,  as  it  was  called,  he  was  acquitted ;  but  if  he 
could  not  produce  the  number  required,  or  if  only  one 
of  that  number  refufed  to  take  the  oth,  he  was  condemn- 
ed (100).  '     . 

(93)  Leges  WallicK,  p.  134. 

(94)  Limlenbrog.    Codex   Legum    Antiquarum.     Du    Cange 
Glofl'.  in  voce.  Juramentum. 

(95)  Id.  ibid.     Leges  Alaman.  apud  Lindenbrog.  p.  366. 

(96)  Du  Cange  Gloff.  in  voc.  Juramentum.  Stiernhook  de  Jure 
Sueonura,  p.  118.     Leges  Wallics,  p.  21*]. 

(97)  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  98.  115.  {98)  Id.  p.  108.  79. 
(99)  Hift.  Elienf.  c.  84.               (loo)  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  134- 
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Corapur-        Some  writers,  eminent  for   their   learning,  and   par- 
gator?  not  flcuhrly  for  their  knowledge  of  our  antiq^jitics  and  laws, 
with  ^^my-  ^^^^  hesn  of  opinion,  that  the  compurgators  of  the  mid- 
men/        die  ages  were  the  genuine  predeceiTors  of  the  jurors   or 
jurymen  of  later  times    (loi).     This  opinion,  though 
fupported  by  great  names,  m  liable  to  ftrong  objections  ; 
and  any  reader  who  attentively  confiders  the   defcription 
of  compurgators  tliat  is  given  above,  will   perceive   that 
they  were  very  diiterent  in  many  refpe£ls  from  our  mo- 
dern juries.     They  feem  to  bear  a  greater  refemblance 
to  thofe  witnelTes  who  do  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing 
of  the  fa6l  in  queftion,  but  are  brought  to  fpeak  to  the 
chara£ler  of  the  perfon  upon  trial. 
WitneiTes.      'phg  compurgators  were  not   the   only   perfons  who 
gave  their  oaths  in  trials,  in  the  middle  ages  ;  for  befides 
thefe,  great  numbers  of  witnelfes  were  fworn  on  both 
fides,  to  confirm,  or  to  invalidate  the  charge  (102).     But 
the  oaths  of  witnefies  and  compurgators  were  very  dif- 
ferent.    Vv'^itnefles   fwore   that   they   knew    the   things 
which  they  teftihed  to  be  true  :  compurgators  fwore  on- 
ly, that  they  believed  the  oath  which  had  been  given  by 
the  defendant  was  true  (103). 
Ceremo-         This  great  multiplicity  of  oaths  in  the  judicial  proceed- 
nies  in  ad  jngs  of  the  middle  ages,  had  the  fame  effe£^  that  it  will 
iriirinter-    ^j^^yg  have,  of  diminifhinor  men's  veneration  for  them, 
*      "  *   and  giving  occafion  to  freq.uent  perjury.     The  legillatcrs 
of  thofe  times  employed  feveral  devices  to   prevent  this, 
by  awakening    the    confciences,  and  keeping    alive    the 
religious   fears   of  mankind.      With  this    view,    their 
oaths    were    couched    in    the    moll     awful    forms  of 
words  that  could  be    invented  5  and   thefe   forms   were 
frequently  changed,  that  they  might  not  lofe  their  efFecl 
by  becoming  too  familiar  (104).     An  oath  was   not  to 
be  adminiflered  to  any  perfon   unlefs   he  was  perfectly 
fober,  and  even  fading  (105).     Oaths   were  commonly 
adminiilered  in  a    church  ;  and    for   this    reafon   courts 
were  held  in  or  near  a  place   of  public   worihip    (ic6). 
The  perfon  who  took  the  oath,  was    obliged  to  lay  his 

(loi)  Spelman.  Gloff.  In  voc.  Jurcita.  Selden.  Janus  Anglo- 
Tura,  1.  2.  c.  4-  Lord  Kame.-'s  Hiftorical  Law-tra6l3,  fecond 
edit.  p.  76. 

(10-2)  Leges  WallicHe,  p.  132.  (^03)  Id.  p.  136. 

{104)  Hitktfii  Difiert.  Epiii.  p.  it2.  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon.  1. 
63,  64. 

(105)  Du  Cange,  p.  1607.  {106)  Id.  ibid. 

•  right 
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right  hand  upon  the  altar, — or  upon  the  gjofpels, — or 
upon  a  crofs, — or  upon  the  relics  of  the  molt  venerated 
faints  (107).  Thefe,  and  the  like  circumftances,  v/ere 
well  calculated  to  make  a  ftrong  impreflion  on  men's 
imaginations  in  thofe  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition. 
To  roufe  a  fenfe  of  honour  in  the  breafts  of  the  military 
men,  their  oaths  were  taken  w^ith  their  hands  upon  their 
armiS  (108).  This  laft  ceremony  v/as  much  ufed  by  the 
Danes  and  Saxons,  and  eileemed  by  them  a  moft  invio- 
lable obligation  to  declare  the  truth.  The  curious  reader 
will  meet  with  a  defcription  of  fome  very  lingular  cere- 
monies that  were  fometimes  ufed  in  Wales,  in  the  admi- 
nillration  of  oaths,  in  the  book  quoted  below  (109).  But 
after  all  the  devices  that  were  invented  by  the  legiilators 
of  the  itiiddle  ages,  to  give  folemnity  to  oaths,  it  is  very 
certain  that  perjury  was  very  frequent,  and  one  of  the 
reigning  vices  of  thofe  times. 

Another  very  remarkable   fingularity  in  the  laws  ofQ^^^g 
evidence,  both  in  England,  and  iii   other  countries   of  v/eighed  as 
Europe,  in  this  period,  was   the  m.ethod  of  afcertaining  ^'^^^,^^ 
,  the  degrees  of  credit  that  were  due  to  the  oaths  of  per-  ^'^"^°^^~ 
''  fons  of  different  ranks.     In  thofe  times  they  weighed, 
as  well  as  numbered  oaths,  and  had  a  moft  curious  ftand- 
ard   for  performing  that  operation.     This  ftandard  v/as 
the   legal    weregeld,    or   price,    that    was    fet    on    the 
lives  of  perfons  of  all  the  difFei*ent  ranks  in  fociety.     As     " 
the  weregeld  of  a  thane,  for  example,  was    1 200  Saxon 
{hillings,  and  that  of  a  ceorl  only  200  of  the  fame  fliillingSs 
the  oath  of  one  thane  was  efleeraed  of  equal  weight  with 
the  oaths  of  lix  ceorls  (i  10).     But  this  was  certainly  a 
fallacious  ftandard  :  for  though  it  m^ay  be  true  in  general, 
'    that  the  oaths  of  perfons  of  rank   and  fortune  are  miOre 
worthy  of  credit  than  thofe  of  their  inferiors,  yet  this 
general  rule  admits  of  many   exceptions ;  and  we   have 
no  reafon  to  believe,  that  men's  confciences  are  fo  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  weight  of  their  purfes  2^  this  Uw  fup- 
pofes.  Origin  of 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  from  the  above  account  of  the  ^'^'^^'^^^^ 
laws  of  evidence,  that  it  was  no  eafy  matter  for  the  m.oll 
innocent   perfon  to  clear  himfelf  from    an  accufation, 
efpecially  in  thofe  cafes  where  a  great  multitude  of  com- 
purgators was  required.     Many  perfons,  therefore,  when 

(107)  Wilkiiis  Leges  Saxon,  p.  la.  Johnfgn's Canons,  A.  D.734. 

(108)  Du  Cange  Gloff.  p.  16 17.         (109)  Leges  Wallitae,  p.  85. 
(no)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  64. 
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they  were  accufed  of  any  crime,  chofe  rather  to  apply  to 
Heaven  for  evidences  of  their  innocence,  than  to  be  at 
the  expence  and  labour  of  colleAing  fo  prodigious  amafs 
of  human  teftimonies  in  their  favour  as  the  laws  demand- 
ed.    The  greatefl  part  of  the  judges  aifo,  in  thofe  times 
of  ignorance,  had  neither  patience  nor  penetration  to  fift 
and  examine  the  teftimonies  of  contradicting  witnefles, 
or  to  Inveftigate  the    truth  in  perplexed  and   doubtful 
cafes  *,  and  were  therefore  very  willing  to  admit  thofe 
proofs  from  Heaven,  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  perfect- 
ly decifive  and  unqueftionable.     The  clergy  too  fupport- 
cd  the  authority  of  this   celeftial   evidence,  as   it    gave 
them  no  little  influence  in  all  judicial  matters.     Thefe 
feera  to  have  been  the  re afons  that  rendered  trials  by  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ordeals  fo   frequent,  and   of  fuch  great 
authority,  in  the  ages  we  are   now   examining  ;  for    all 
thefe  ordeals  were  called  jiidicia  Dei  (the  judgments    of 
God),  and  were  confidered  as  fo  many  folemn  and  dire6t 
appeals  to  Heaven,  to  give  teftimony  to  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  perfons  accufed  of  crimes,  when  human  evi- , 
dence  could  not  be  procured  (iii)«     Agreeable  to  thefe 
ideas,  all  thefe  ordeals  were  adminiftered  by  the  clergy, 
and  a.ccompanied  with  many  religious  rites  and  ceremo-. 
nies. 

It  is  not  neceiTary  to  enumerate  all  the  different  kinds 
of  ordeals  that  were  ufed  in  England,  and  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  in  this  period.  The  moft  common 
were  the  fix  following  : — the  judicial  combat, — the  or-i 
deal  of  the  crofs, — the  ordeal  of  the  corfned, — the  ordei 
of  cold  water,— -the  ordeal  of  hot  water, — the  ordeal  oi 
hot  iron. 

The  judicial  combat  being  well  fuited  to  the  genlu^ 
and  fpirit  of  fierce  and  warlike  nations,  was  one  of  th| 
moft  ancient  and  univerfal  ordeals,  and  particularly  pre^ 
vailed  in  Germany  in  very  remote  ages  (112).  This 
method  of  trial  was  alfo  in  ufe  in  feveral  countries  on  the 
continent  in  this  period  (113).  But  as  it  is  not  menti-l 
oned  in  any  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  feems  not  t( 
have  been  much  ufed  in  England  till  after  the  conqueftj 
the  defcription  of  it  muft  be  remitted  to  the  third  chap- 
ter of  the  next  book  of  this  work. 


(n  i)  Du  Cr.nge  GloflT.  in  voc.  Judicium  Dei, 

(112)  See  vol.  T.  cb.  3. 

(113)  Leges  Longobiird.   2.  tit.   31.  1.  11.  Neap,  2, 
Muratori^  t.  3.  p.  633,  5cc,  ' 


tit.  32,  33« 

The 
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The  crofs  was  an  obje£l  of  (o  much  fuperiliticus  ve-=  Ordeal  of 
neration  in  this  period,  that  there  is  no  wonder  it  was  ^^^  <^ioU, 
employed  as  an  ordeal.  It  was  indeed  ufed  to  this  pur- 
pofe  in  fo  many  different  ways,  that  they  cannot  be  all 
defcribed.  In  criminal  trials,  the  judgment  of  the  crofs 
was  commonly  thus  conducted  :  When  the  prifoner  had 
declared  his  innocence  upon  oath,  and  appealed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  crofs,  two  fticks  were  prepared  exacSlly 
like  one  another  ;  the  figure  of  the  crofs  was  cut  on  one 
of  thefe  flicks,  and  nothing  on  the  other ;  each  of  them 
was  then  wrapped  up  in  a  quantity  of  fine  v/hite  wool, 
and  laid  on  the  altar,  or  on  the  relics  of  the  faints  ;  after 
which  a  folemn  prayer  was  put  up  to  God,  that  he  would 
be  pleafed  to  difcover,  by  evident  figns,  whether  the 
prifoner  was  innocent  or  guilty.  Thefe  folemnities  be- 
ing finifhed,  a  priefh  approached  the  altar,  and  took  up 
one  of  the  fticks,  which  was  uncovered  with  much  an- 
xiety. If  it  was  the  ftick  marked  with  the  crofs,  the 
prifoner  was  pronounced  innocent ;  if  it  was  the  other, 
he  was  declared  guilty  (1T4).  When  the  judgment  of 
the  crofs  was  appealed  to  in  civil  caufes,  the  trial  was 
conduced  in  this  manner  :  The  judges,  parties,  and  all 
concerned,  being  afTembled  in  a  church,  each  of  the 
parties  chofe  a  priefl,  the  youngeft  and  ftouteil  that  he 
could  find,  to  be  his  reprefentative  in  the  trial.  Thefe 
reprefentatives  were  then  placed  one  on  each  fide  of  feme 
famous  crucifix ;  and  at  a  fignal  given,  they  both  at  once 
Itretched  their  arms  at  full  length,  fo  as  to  form  a  crofs 
with  their  body.  In  this  painful  pofture  they  continued 
to  fuand  while  divine  fervice  was  performing ;  and  the 
party  whofe  reprefentative  dropped  his  arms  firfl;  left  his 
caufe  (115)- 

The   corfned,  or  the  confecrated   bread  and  cheefe,  Qideal  of 
v/as  the  ordeal  to  which  the  clergy  com.m.only   appealed  the  corf- 
when  they  were  accufed  of   any  crimes  ;  in   which  they  ^^^' 
'  afted  a  very  prudent  part,  as   it  was  attended  with  no 
dangeror  inconveniency  (i  i'6).     This    ordeal   w;^s  per- 
formed in  this  manner :  A  piece  of  barley  bread,  and  a 
piece  of  cheefe,  were  laid  upon   the   altar,  over   which 
a  priefl  pronounced    certain    conjurations,  and   prayed 
■  wdth  great  fervency,  that  if  the  perfon  accufed  was  guil- 

(114)  Spelman,  GlofiT.  in  voc.  Crucis  Judicium. 

(115)  Murator.  Antiq.  t.  3.  p.  624. 

(116)  VVilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  ii8. 
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ty,  God  would  fend  his  angel  Gabriel  to  ila|5  his  throat, 
that  he  mieht  not  be  able  to  fwallow  that  bread  ^nd 
clieefe  (i  17).  Thefe  prayers  being  ended,  the  culprit 
approached  the  altar,  took  lip  the  bread  and  cheefe,  and 
be'^an  to  eat  it.  If  he  f^,yallowed  freely,  he  was  declared 
Innocent  -,  but  if  it  iluck  in  his  throat,  and  he  could  not 
fwallow  (which  we  may  prefume  feidom  or  never  happen- 
ed), he  was  pronounced  guilty. 

The  ordeal  of  cold-water  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  ufed 

Cod-wa-  '    ^^  trials  of  the  common  people.     It   was   thus    con- 
ttr  ordeal.        ^     ,     f.^.  ^  ,  ^     ^  ,  .    , 

ducted:   ine  perion  who  was  to  be  triea,  was  put  un~ 

-*  der  the  direction  of  a  ghoftly  father,  of  great  reputation 

for  his  fan6Lity,  who  obliged  him  to  perform  many  ex- 
>  traordinary  a£ls  of  devotion,  and  to  keep  a  rigorous  fail 

for  three  days.  ^  When  this  fail  was  ended,  and  the  day 
appointed  for  the  trial  come,  the  prifoner  was  publickly 
conducted  to  the  church,  where  the  priefl  celebrated 
mafs  *,  and  before  he  permitted  the  accufed  to  communi- 
cate, he  addrefled  him  in  the  following  folemn  (train  : 
— «  I  adjure  thee,  O  man,  by  the  Father,  Son,  and 
<f  Holy  Ghoft,  by  the  true  Chriffcianity  which  you  pro- 
<«  fefs,  by  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  by  the  Holy 
<«  Trinity,  by  the  Holy  Gofpel,  and  by  all  the  holy  re- 
<^  lies  in  this  church,  that  you  do  not  prefume  to  com- 
«  m^unicate,  or  approach  this  holy  altar,  if  you  have 
««  committed  this  crime,  confented  to  it,  or  known  who 
*'  committed  it."  If  the  prifoner  made  no  coiifefTionj 
the  pried  gave  him  the  communion,  faying,  «'  Let  this 
<<  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  be  received 
^»  by  you  as  a  probation  this  day."  After  this  a  quanti- 
ty of  holy  water  was  confecrated,  and  then  the  whole 
company  left  the  church,  and  went  in  proceflion  to  the 
pool,  where  the  ordeal  was  to  be  performed.  When 
they  arrived  there,  the  priell  gave  the  prifoner  a  drink  I 
of  the  holy  water ;  faying,  "  Let  this  holy  water  be  to 
^«  tl;iee  a  probation  this  day."  If  the  prifoner  llill  con- 
tinued to  deny  his  guilt,  the  priefl  then  faid  a  long  and 
very  fervent  prayer  over  the  pool,  adjuring  it  by  every! 
thing  that  was  divine  and  venerable:  in  heaven  or  oni 
earth,  that  if  the  perfon  to  be  thrown  into  it  was  guilty,? 
it  would  reject  him,  and  caufe  him  to  float  upon  its  fur- 
face  ;  but  if  he  was  innocent,  that  it  would  receive  him 

(11,7)  Muratori  Antic[.  t.  3,  619.     Lindenbrog,  p.  1307. 
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into  its  bofom.  The  prifoner  was  then  ftripped  naked,  his 
hands  and  legs  made  fail,  and  a  rope  tied  about  his  mid- 
die,  with  a  knot  upon  it,  at  the  diilance  of  a  yard  and  a 
half  from  his  body,  and  thrown  into  the  pool.  If  he 
floated  (which  was  hardly  to  be  imagined)  he  v/as  taken 
out,  and  declared  guilty  \  if  he  funk  fo  deep  as  to  bring 
the  knot  on  the  rope  under  the  water,  he  was  inftantiy 
pulled  out,  before  he  could  receive  any  injury,  and  pro- 
nounced innocent  (t  i8).  This  ordeal  was  evidently  a 
A'ery  uncertain  teft  of  guilt  or  innocence ;  but  the  great 
foiemnity  with  which  it  was  adminiftered,  might  fome- 
times  ilrike  terror  into  the  minds  of  criminals,  and  bring 
them  to  confciTion.  In  this  ordeal  it  was  prefumed  that 
God  would  work  a  miracle  for  the  dete£lion  of  guilt ;  in 
the  two  next  ordeals  of  hot  water  and  hot  iron,  the  pre- 
fumption  was,  that  he  would  work  a  miracle  for  the  vin- 
dication of  innocence  :  but  there  was  no  folid  foundation 
for  either  of  thefe  prefumptions. 

The  preparations  by  fallings,  prayers,  and  other  reli-  jjot  -watsr 
gious  exercifesj  for  the  hot  water  ordeal,  v/ere  of  the  ordeal. 
fame  kind,  and  of  the  fame  duration,  with  thofe  that 
were  ufed  before  the  ordeal  of  cold  water.  When  thefe 
private  preparations  were  iiniihed,  the  perfon  to  be  tried 
v/as  conducled^ith  great  foiemnity  to  the  church,  where 
the  prietl  began,  by  faying  certain  prayers  fuitable  to  ^i^ 
occaiion ;  after  which  mafs  v/as  celebrated  ; ,  and  before 
the  accufed  was  permitted  to  communicate,  he  was  ad- 
jured, in  the  moil  awful  form  of  words,  to  confefs  if 
he  was  guilty.  Fire  was  then  kindled  under  a  pot"  filletl 
with  water ;  and  vi^hile  the  water  was  heating  the  priefr 
faid  many  prayers  compofed  for  that  purpofe.  As  fooa 
as  the  water  began  to  boil,  a  fbone  was  fufpended  in  it 
by  a  ftring,  at  the  depth  of  one^  two,  or  three  palmsj 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  accufation.  The  pot  was 
then  taken  down  and  placed  by  the  fide  of  the  fire  ; 
and  the  prifoner  having  faid  the  Lord's  prayer  (not  very 
rapidly  we  may  prefume),  and  marked  himfelf  with  the 
fign  of  the  crofs,  plunged  nis  naked  hand  and  arm  into 
the  water,  and  fnatched  out  the  ilone.  His  arm  was 
inftantiy  wrapped  in  linen  cloths,  and  put  into  a  bag, 
which  was  fealed  by  the  judge  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Ipedators.     The  prifoner  was  then  reftored  to  the  prieft, 

(r  18)  Muraton  Autiq.tr^,  p.6i 3—^17,    Wilkins  Leges Saxoni 
p.  $1, 

who 
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who  produced  him  in  the  fame  church  at  the  end  of 
three  days ;  when  the  bag  was  opened,  the  bandages 
taken  off,  and  the  arm  examined  by  tweh^e  of  his  own 
friends,  and  twelve  of  the  friends  of  the  profecutor-  If 
any  marks  of  fcalding  then  appeared  upon  the  arm,  the 
prifoner  was  found  guilty ;  if  no  fuch  marks  could  be 
difcovered,  he  was  acquitted  (119). 
Ordeal  of  "^^^^  religious  preparations  for  this  ordeal  were  the 
hot  iron,  fame  with  thofe  for  the  former ;  and  therefore  need  not 
be  repeated.  The  ordeal  of  hot  iron  was  of  two  kinds, 
and  performed  either  with  a  ball  of  iron,  or  w^ith  a  cer- 
tain number  of  plough-lhares.  The  former  was  con- 
dueled  in  this  manner :  A  bail  of  iron  was  prepared,  of 
one,  two,  or  three  pounds  weight,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  accufation.  When  all  the  prayers  and 
other  religious  ceremonies  were  finiflied,  this  ball  was 
put  into  a  fire,  and  made  red-hot ;  after  which  it  was 
taken  out.  The  prifoner  having  figned  himfelf  with  the 
crofs,  and  fprinkled  his  hand  with  holy  water,  took  the 
ball  of  hot  iron  in  his  hand,  and  carried  it  to  the  diftance 
of  nine  feet ;  after  which  his  hand  was  put  into  a  bag, 
and  fealed  up  for  three  days  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
it  was  examined,  in  the  prefence  of  twelve  perfons  of 
each  party.  If  any  marks  of  burning  appeared  upon  it, 
the  accufed  was  found  guilty ;  if  none,  he  was  declared 
innocent  (120).  The  other  way  of  performing  this 
ordeal  was,  by  making  the  perfon  who  was  to  be  tried, 
to  walk  blindfolded,  with  his  feet  bare,  over  nine  hot 
plough-fhares,  placed  at  certain  diflances.  If  he  did 
this  without  being  burnt,  he  was  adjudged  innocent ;  if 
not,  guilty  (121).  This  feemingly  dangerous  ordeal  of 
hot  iron  was  appropriated  to  perfons  of  high  rank. 
Thefe  or-  If  we  fuppofe,  that  few  or  none  efcaped  conviction 
deals  not  who  expofed  themfelves  to  thefe  fiery  trials,  we  fhall  be 
danger-  y^^.^  much  miftaken.  For  the  hiftories  of  thofe  times 
contain  innumerable  examples  of  perfons  plunging  their 
naked  arms  into  boiling  water,  handling  red-hot  bails  of 
iion,  and  walking  upon  burning  plough-fhares,  without 
receiving  the  leaft  injury  (122).  Many  learned  men 
have  been  much  puzzled  to  account  for  this,  and  difpofed 
to  think  that  Providence  gracioufly  interpofed  in  a  mi- 

(119)  Du  Cange  GlofT.  in  voc-  Aquae  ferventis  judicium. 

(120)  Du  Cange  Gloff.  voc.  Ferrum  candevs. 

(121)  Id.  ibid.  (122)  Du  Cange  GlolT,  t.  3.  p.  399,  400. 
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raculous  manner,  for  the  prefervation  of  injured  inno- 
cence.    But  if  we  examine  every  circumftance  of  thefe  - 
fiery  ordeals  with  due  attention,  we  fhall  fee  fufficient 
reafon  to  fufpe£l  that  the  whole  was  a  grofs  impofitioa 
on  the  creduhty  of  mankind.     The  accufed  perfon  was 
committed  wholly  to  the  prieft   who  was   to  perform 
the  ceremony,  three  days  before  the  trial,  in  which  he 
had  time  enough  to  bargain  with  him  for  his  deliverance, 
and  give  him  inftruclions  how  to  2.S:  his  part.     On  the 
day   of  trial,  no   perfon   was   permitted   to   enter   the 
church,  but  the  prieft  and  the  accufed,  till  after  the  iron 
was  heated  j  when  twelve  friends  of  the  accufer,  and 
tvv'^elve  of  the  accufed,  and  no  more,  were  admitted,  and 
ranged  along  the  wall  on  each  fide  of  the  church,  at  a 
refpeclful  diflance.     After  the  iron  was  taken  out  of 
the  fire,  feveral  prayers  were  faid,  the  accufed  drank  a 
cup    of  holy    v/ater,  and  fprinkled    his   hand  with  it ; 
which  might  take  a  confiderable  time,  if  the  priefl  was 
indulgent.     The  fpace  of  nine  feet  was  meafured  by  the 
accufed  himfelf  with  his  own  feet,  and  he  would  proba- 
bly give  biit  fcanty  m.eafure.     Ke  was  obliged  only  to 
touch  one  of  the  itiarks  with  the  toe  of  his  right  foot, 
and  allowed  to  ftretch  the  other  foot  as  far  towards  the 
mark  as  he  could ;  fo  that  the  conveyance  was  almofh 
inftantaneous.     His  hand  v/as  not  immediately  examin- 
ed, but  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  prepared  for  that  purpofe, 
three  days.     May  we  not  then,  from  all  thefe  precauti- 
ons, fufpeft,  that  thefe  priefts  were  in  pofTeflion  of  fome 
fecret  that  fecured  the  hand  from  the  imprefTions  of  fuch  sr 
momentary  touch  of  hot  iron,  or  removed  all  appearances 
of  thefe  impreffions  in  three  days ;  and  that  they  made 
ufe  of  this  fecret  when  they  faw  reafon  ?     Such  readers 
as  are  curious  in  matters  of  this  kind  may  find  two  dif- 
ferent direftions  for  making  ointments,  that  will  have 
this  efFeft,  in   the  work    quoted   below  (123).     What 
greatly   flrengthens   thefe  fufpicions   is,  that  we  meet 
with  no  example  of  any  champion  of  the  church  who 
fuffered  the  leaft  injury  from  the  touch  of  hot  iron  in 
this  ordeal ;  but  when  any  one  was  fo  fool-hardy  as  to 
appeal  to  it,  or  to  that  of  hot  water,  with  a  view  to  de- 
prive the  church   of  any   of  her  pofTeffions,  he  never 
failed  to  burn  his  fingers,  and  lofe  his  caufe  (124). 

(123)  Du  Cange  Gloff.  t.  3.  col.  397. 

(124)  Id.  t.  I.  p.  611, 
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If  the  Anglo-Saxon  conflitutlon,  government,  and 
laws,  do  not  appear  fo  excellent  and  perfect  in  all  re- 
fpe6ts,  in  the  above  defcription,  as  they  have  been  fome- 
times  reprefented,  and  as  the  fond  admirers  of  antiquity 
have  been  ufed  to  think  them,  the  author  of  this  work 
cannot  help  it;  and  hath  nothing  to  fay  in  his  own 
defence,  but  that  he  hath  ufed  his  bed  endeavours  to 
difcover  the  truth,  to  reprefent  it  fairly,  and  to  guard 
againft  miilakes.  It  muft,  in  particular,  be  evident  to 
every  intelligent  reader,  that  many  of  their  penal  laws 
were  founded  on  wrong  principles ;  and  many  of  their 
modes  of  trial  led  to  wrong  decifionSe 
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CHAP.     IV, 


The  hijlory  of  Learning  in  Great  Britain^  from  the  arrival 
of  the  SaxonSf  A.  D.  449,  to  the  landing  of  William 
duke  of  Normandy^  A.  D.   io6(5. 

A  HE  hiflory  of  learning  In  unlearned  ages  (like  thofe  Cent.  V; 
we  are  now  delineating)  is  naturally  a  barren  and  un-  v— — v— -^ 
pleafant  fubject,  and  can  hardly  be  rendered  both  enter- /^^?"  ^ 
taining  and  inllru£live  by  any  art.     If  the  author  con-  ^^^\  ^    ^"• 
lents  himfeif  with  general  obfervations,  his  work  will 
not  be  inftrudlive  or  fatisfa£l:ory  to  the  inquifitive  ;  and 
if  he  enters  deep  into  critical  inveftigations,  it  will  be- 
come tedious  to  the  bulk  of  readers.     In  a  general  hif- 
tory,  where  learning  is  only  one  of  many  fubje61:s  in- 
troduced,  it   feems   moil   advifable  to    fleer  a  middle 
courfe,  and  endeavour  to  give  as  much  fatisfa6lion  to 
the  learned  as  poffible,  without  difgufting  others.     It 
will  be  necelTary  alfo,  to  prevent  confufion  in  this  period 
(which  is  long  as  well  as  dark),  to  divide  it  into  the 
feveral  centuries  of  which  it  confifled ;  giving  a  concife 
account, — of  the  ilate  of  learning, — of  the  moll  learn-' 
ed  men, — and  of  the  chief  feminaries  of  learning, — in 
each  of  thefe  centuries,  in  their  natural  order. 

T  2  After 
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Cent.  V.  After  learning  had  flouriihed  in  provincial  Britain, 
^— ""^^""^  from  the  end  of  the  firft  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
State  of  century,  it  then  began  to  decline,  and  by  various  means 
fiomA.D.  (mentioned  in  the  conclufion  of  the  fourth  chapter  of 
449  ^^  the  firfh  book  of  this  work)  v^as  reduced  to  a  very  lan- 
A.  D.  500.  g^-;{]^iiig  ftate,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  ( i  j.  A 
few  of  the  unhappy  Britons,  amidft  all  the  calamities  of 
their  country,  retained  a.  love  to  learning,  and  endea- 
voured to  cherifh  the  expiring  light  of  fcience  |,  but  their 
hiilory  is  fo  blended  with  fables,  by  the  ignorant  zeal  of 
thofe  dark  ages,  in  which  nothing  was  thought  great 
that  was  not  incredible,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  discover 
the  real  extent  of  their  knowledge.  How  many  fhrangc 
{lories,  for' example,  are  told  of  the  birth,  prophecies, 
and  magical  feats  of  the  famous  Merlin,  which  are  not 
worth  repeating,  and  proceeded  from  nothing  but  his 
TDofTeffing  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge  than  his 
cotemporaries  (2)  ?  The  fame  m.ay  be  faid  of  Melchin, 
Magan,  and  feveral  other  Britifh  philofophers ;  who, 
having  received  their  education  in  the  Roman  fchools, 
were  admired  as  magicians  by  their  countrymen  (3). 
They  knew  more  indeed  of  mechanics,  natural  philofo- 
phy,  aftronomy,  and  fome  other  parts  of  learning,  than 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  was  commonly  acquainted 
with ;  though  it  is  very  probable,  that  their  knowledge 
was  not  extenfive.  Some  few  of  the  Chriflian  clergy 
alfo  among  the  Britons,  at  this  time,  were  a  little  more 
learned,  or  rather  lefs  ignorant,  than  their  brethren, 
which  hath  procured  them  a  place  in  tlie  annals  of  their 
country.  Among  thefe,  lUutus  a  prefbyter,  and  Du- 
bricius  a  bifliop,  both  difciples  of  St.  Germanus,  were 
mofl:  diftinguifhed.  Thefe  two,  by  the  diredlion  of 
their  mafter,  eftablifhed  fchcols  for  the  education  of 
youth ;  in  which  they  prefided,  with  great  honour  to 
themfelves  and  advantage  to  their  country.  Dubricius 
had  the  chief  care  of  two  of  thefe  feminaries  of  learn- 
ing, fituated  at  Hentland  and  Mochrhos,  on  the  river 
Wye,  and  fo  well  frequented,  that  they  fcmetjmes  con- 
tained no  fewer  than  a  thoufand  ftudents.  Illutus  taught 
'  with  equal  fuccefs  and  reputation^  at  a  place,  from  him, 
called  Lantwit^  near  Boverton  in  Glamorganfhire.     In 

(1)  See  vol.  r. 
^  .  (2)  Leland  de  Script.  Britan.  t.  i.  p.  4a. 

XZ)  Id.t.  I.  p.  41.49, 
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thefe  fchools  many  of  the  ^greatefl  faints  and  nioft  emi-   Cent.  V. 
nent  prelates  of  tliofe  times  received  their  education  (4).  '—— v— -^ 

It  is   in  vain  to  feek  for  learning,  or  learned  men,  ^^^  g^^_ 
among   the   Saxons,  at    their    arrival   in   Britain.     For  ons  ene- 
though  they  M^ere  not  abfolute  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  mies  to 
letters  ;  yet,  like  all  the  other  northern  nations,  they  ^  earning, 
were  fo  much  addicted  to  plundering  and  piratical  expe-        X^,  - 
ditions,  that  they  utterly  defpifed  the  peaceful  purfuits 
of  fcience-(5).     Their  arrival,  therefore,  in  this  ifland, 
was  fo  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  learn- 
ing, that  the  very  laft  fparks  of  it  were  almoft  quite  ex- 
tinguilhed  in  all  thofe  parts  of  it  where  their  arms  pre- 
vailed ;  in  which  the  moft  profound  darknefs  reigned  till 
after  the  introduction  of  Chriilianity. 

England  was  a  fcene  of  fo  much  confujQon  and  mifery  state  of 
in  the  fixth  century,  that  learning  could  not  be  cultivated  learning  in 
in  it  with  any  fuccefs.      For  during  the  whole  courfe  of  ''^^^'^' ^ 
that  century  war  raged  with  little  intermiffion,  the  fv/ord  among  th0 
was  hardly  ever  fheathed,  and  the  ancient  inhabitants,  Ang]o- 
after  a  long  and  bloody  ftruggle,  were  either  extirpated,  Saxons^ 
enilaved,  or  expelled  their   country.      A  great  part  of 
Britain   had  indeed   been  conquered  by  the  Romans  5 
but  thefe  polite  and  Beneficent  conquerors  inftrucled  and 
improved  thofe  whom  they  had  fubdued.      The  Saxons, 
being   a   fierce  illiterate  people,  afted  a  very  different 
part,  and   their  deflru^live  progrefs  was  m^arked  with 
darknefs  and  defolation.     Thefe  obfervations  are  fo  true, 
that  there  was  not  fo  much  as  one  perfon  pofTeiTed  of 
any  degree  of  literary  fame  who  fiourifhed  m  England 
in  the  fixth  century.     In  this  difmal  period,  therefore, 
v/e  m^uft  look  for  any  little  glimmerings  of  fcience  that 
were  ftill  left  in  Britain,  among  the  mountains  of  Wales 
and  Caledonia. 

Great  numbers  of  Britifh  young  men  received  a  learn-  Amon^ 
cd  education  in  the  fchools  eilabliihed  by  Dubricius  and  ^Jie  f>ther 
iilutus ;    but,    defpairing   of   encouragement,    or   even  ^^^^^^  *^  "^* 
fafety,  at  home,  the  greatefl  part  of  them  abandoned 
their  native  country,  and  fettled  in  different  places  of  the 
continent,  but  chiefly  in  Britanny  ;  y/here  fome  of  them 
v/ere   advanced   to  the  highell  llations  in  the  church. 
One  of  the  moll  illuflrious  of  thefe  was  Samfon.  who  be- 
came, archbilhop  of  Dole,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  oac 

(4)  Carte's  Hift.  v.  i.  p.  185,  &c. 

(5)  Hickefii  Thefauv.  Prsefat.  ad  1.  5, 
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Cent.  TI.  of  the  moiL  learned,  as  well  as  pious  prelates,  of  tlie 
age  in  which  he  lived  (6).  Thofe  fcholars  of  Dubricias 
and  lil'jtus  who  remained  in  Britain,  prevented  the  total 
extindlion  of  literature  in  this  ifland,  and  are  on  that  ac- 
count entitled  to  a  place  in  hiftory  ;  though  we  have  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  their  erudition  waSt,  very  great. 
Gildas  the  hiftorian  was  one  of  thefe,  and  is  the  only 
Britifh  author  of  the  fixth  century  whofe  works  are  pub- 
lilhed  (7).  He  was  fo  much  admired  in  the  dark  age 
in  which  he  flourifhed,  that  he  obtained  the  appellation 
of  Gildas  the  Wife,  though  his  works  do  not  feem  to 
entitle  him  to  that  diftin£l:ion.  His  hiftory  of  Britain  is 
a  very  fbort  jejune  performance,  only  valuable  for  its  an- 
tiquity, and  from  our  total  want  of  better  information. 
His  fatirical  epiftle  concerning  the  Britifh  princes  and 
clergy  of  his  ov.'n  times,  difcovers  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  a  gloomy  querulous  difpofition  ;  for  it  is  hardly 
poffible  to  believe  that  they  were  all  fuch  odious  mif- 
creants  as  he  reprefents  them.  The  ftyle  of  both  thefe 
works  is  very  involved  and  tumid,  and  muft  give  us  a 
very  unfavourable  idea  of  the  tafte  of  that  age  in  which 
fuch  a  writer  was  admired.  St.  Theleaus  •,  St.  David, 
the  firft  bifliop  of  Menevia,  from  him  called  St.  David^s  / 
St.  Afaph,  the  flrit  bifhop  of  the  fee  of  that  name ; 
Daniel,  the  firft  bifliop  of  Banger,  and  feveral  other 
faints  and  bifhops  who  flouriflied  in  Wales  in  this  cen- 
tury, are  faid  to  have  been  eminent  for  their  learning  as 
v/ell  as  piety  j  and  they  probably  were  fo,  according  to 
the  meafure  and  tafte  of  the  times  in  Vv^hich  they  lived. 
ArT"^--'0-  ^^  ^^^'^^^  been  keenly  difputed  by  the  Scotch  and  Irifli 

the  Scots,  antiquaries,  v.'hether  Columbanus,  a  learned  monk  and 
writer  of  the  fixth  century,  was  born  in  Scotland  or 
'  Ireland  (8).  The  truth  feemiS  to  be,  that  there  were  two 
of  that  name,  the  one  an  Iridiman,  and  bilhop  of  Laghlin ; 
the  other  a  Scotchman,  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Luxevill 
in  France,  and  that  of  Bobio  in  Italy.  This  lafl  was 
educated  in  the  famous  monaflery  of  lona ;  from  whence 
he  went  into  France,  A.  D.  589,  accompanied  by 
twelve  other  monks,  and  there  founded  the  abbey  of 
Luxevill,  near  Befan^cn,  which  he  governed  about 
twenty  years  with  great  reputation.     When  he  was  in 

(6)  Leiand  de  Script.  Britan,  t.  i.  p.  69. 

(7)  Hiftor.  Eritsn.  Script,  a  Gale  edit.  t.  i.  p.  5. 

(8)  Vide  Leiand,  Bale,  Pitsde  Script.  Britan.     Ware  de  Script. 
-Hiber.  t,  i.     Mackenzie's  Scotch  Writers,  p.  17. 

this 
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this  ftation,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Pope,  Gregory  the  Cent.  YI. 
Great,  for  obferving  Eafler  at  a  different  time  from  the  ^-^-^^-^i^^ 
church  of  Rome,  and  wrote  feveral  letters  and  trafls  in 
defence  of  his  own  practice,  and  that  of  his  country. 
He  compofed,  for  the  government  of  his  own  monks,  a 
lyftem  of  laws,  which  were  fo  fevere,  that  if  any  of 
them  fmiled  in  the  time  of  divine  fervice,  he  was  to  re- 
ceive fifty  iafhes  wath  a  whip.  By  another  of  thefe  laws, 
his  monks  were  obliged  to  meet  three  times  every  night 
in  the  church,  and  at  each  time  to  fing  thirty-fix  pfalms 
and  twelve  anthems.  If  they  regularly  obferved  this 
rule,  they  would  not  be  much  difpofed  to  fmile.  Theo- 
deric  king  of  France  was  for  fome  time  a  great  admirer 
of  Columbanus  ;  but  that  auftere  abbot  at  length  offend- 
ed him  fo  much  by  the  feverity  of  his  reproofs,  that  the 
prince  obliged  him  to  quit  the  kingdom,.  After  fpend- 
ing  a  few  years  in  Switzerland,  in  labouring,  with  fome 
fuccefs,  to  convert  the  people  to  Chriilianity,  he  retired 
in  his  old  age  into  Lombardy ;  where  he  founded  the 
abbey  of  Bobio,  in  which  he  died  A.  D.  615  (9).  It 
feems  to  be  quite  unneceffary  to  fwell  this  part  of  our 
work  with  a  more  particular  account  of  the  literati  of  this 
mod  unhappy  and  benighted  age.  For  though  fome  of 
them  might  be  men  of  real  genius  j  yet  the  wretched 
tafte  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  the  great  difficulty 
of  procuring  good  books  and  good  mafters,  with  many 
other  difadvantages  under  which  they  laboured,  prevent- 
ed their  arriving  at  much  excellence  in  any  of  the  fciences. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  only  parts  of  learning  that  were 
much  cultivated  by  the  Britifli  and  Scotch  clergy  of  this 
century  were, — the  Latin  language — polemical  divinity, 
— and  ecclefiaftical  law  5  and  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
thefe  was  fufficient  to  procure  any  one  the  character  of 
a  very  learned  man. 

The  converfion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Chriilianity,  State  of 
in  the  courfe  of  the  feventh  century,  contributed  not  a  ienrmngin 
little  to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  promote  the  interefts  [.^.^f^Jy  '^ 
of  learning,  as  well  as  of  religion,  in  England.     Before  arao;g  the 
that  event,  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  learning,  or  any  Angle- 
means  of  obtaining  it,  in  that  part  of  Britain  which  they  Saxons. 
inhabited,    which  was  involved  in    the   moil  profound 
darknefs.     Their  ancient  religion  was  grofs  and  irratio- 

(9)  Mackenzie's  Scotch  Writers,  p.    tn.     Ivli.rat.  Antii.  t.  3. 
p.  826. 
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Cent.  VII.  nal  in  its  principles,  cruel  and  fanguingry  in  its  ceremo- 
V-rfi'^VNJ   nies,  and  had  a  tendency  to   infpire  them  with  nothing 
but  a  brutal  contempt  of  death,  and  a  favage  delight  in 
war.     As  long,  therefore,  as  they  continued  in  the  belief 
and  pra£i:ice  of  that  wretched  fuperftition,  they  feem  to 
have  been  incapable  either  of  fcience  or  civility  j  but  by 
their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  they  became  acceffible  to 
both.     It   m.ufl  indeed  be  confefed,  that   the  fyflem  of 
Chriftianity  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  inftrudled 
iit  their  converfion  was  far  from  being  pure  and  genuine  , 
but  ftill  it  contained  many  valuable  difcoveries,  concern- 
ing— the   perfections  and  providence  of  the  one  living 
and  true  God, — the  nature  of  religious  worfhip, — and 
the  rules  of  moral  conduct,  to  which  they  had  been  ab- 
folute  itrangers.     By  their  embracing  Chriftianity,  they 
were  naturally  led  to   inquiries  and  fpeculations  on  thefe 
and  various  other  fubjefts,  which  could  not  fail  both  to 
enlighten  and  enlarge  their  niinds,  and  render  thern  ca- 
pable both  of  literary  and  religious  improvements.     Be- 
fore their  converfion   to  Chriftianity,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
feem  to  have  had  little  or  no  intercourfe,  except  in  the 
way  of  hoftiiity,  with  any    other  nations  who  could   in- 
ilruCt   or  civilize   them  |    but  by  that  event  a  friendly 
communication  was  opened   between  them  and  Rome^^ 
which  v/as  then  the  chief  feat  of  learning  in  Europe  (lo). 
Befides    all    this,  fuch  of  the  firft  Anglo-Saxon  converts 
as  defigned  to  embrace  the  clerical   profeflion  (of  which 
there  were  many),  were  obliged  to  apply  to  fome  parts  of 
learning,  to    qualify    themfelves    for  that  office ;  and  it 
became  neceftary  to  provide  fchools  for  their  inftruclion. 
The  truth  of  thefe   obfervations    is  confirmed  by  many 
unqueftionable  fafts,  wdiich  prove,  that  the  Englifli  be- 
gan to  pay  fome  attention  to  learning  (which  they  had  be- 
fore neglefted)  as  foon  as  they  were  converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity.    The    firft  Chriftian  king   in  England  was  the 
firft  Englifh  legillator  who  committed  his  laws  to   writ- 
ing (ii).     Sigbert  king  of  the  Eaft- Angles,  immediately 
after  his  converfion,  founded    a    famous    fchool  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  his  dominions,  A.   D.  630,  after 
the  m.cdel  of  thofe  which  he  had  feen  in  France,  and  at 
Canterbury,    whence  he  brought   teachers    (12),     In  ^ 
word,  fome  of  the  Englifh  clergy  in  the  end  of  this  an4 

f  in)  Miirator.  Antiq.  t.  3.  p.  810. 

4u)  Wil kins  Leges  Saxon.  (12)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef. 
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in  the   next  century  became  famous  for   their  learning,  Gent.ViL 

and  were  admired  by  all  Europe   as  prodigies  of  eruditi-  '  ■'■'■  »  '■ * 

on  (13).  So  great  and  happy  a  change  did  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chriilianit)'-,  though  not  in  its  pureft  form,  pro- 
duce in  the  mental  improvements  of  our  anceilors» 

Though  the  Englilli  began  to  apply  to  learning  in  the  ^^fg  ^f 
former  part  of  the  feventh  century,  yet  it  was  near  the  Aldhelm. 
conclufion  of  it  before  any  of  them  acquired  much  lite- 
rary fame.  Aldhelm,  a  near  relation,  if  not  the  nephew, 
of  Ina,  king  of  the  Wefl-Saxons,  y/as  the  firll  who  did 
fo.  Having  received  the  firfl  part  of  his  education  in 
the  fchooi  which  one  Macdulf,  a  learned  Scot,  had  fet 
up  in  the  place  where  Malmfbury  now  (lands,  he  tra- 
velled into  France  and  Italy  for  his  im^provement  (14). 
At  his  return  home,  he  ftudied  forne  time  under  Adrian, 
abbot  of  St.  Auguflin's  in  Canterbury,  the  moil  learned 
profeflbr  of  the  fciences  w:ho  had  ever  been  in  Eng- 
land (15).  In  thefe  difrerent  feminaries  he  acquired  a  vcrr  > 
uncommon  flock  of  knowledge,  and  became  famous  for 
his  learning,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  foreign  coun-? 
tries;  whence  feveral  learned  men  fent  him  their 
writings  for  his  perufal  and  corre6lion ;  particularly 
prince  Arcivil,  a  fon  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  wrote 
many  pieces,  which  he  fent  to  Aldhelm.,  f  intreating 
<^  him  to  give  them  the  lail  polifh,  by  rubbing  oiF  their 
<«  Scotch  ruft  (16).''  He  was  the  firll  Englifhman  v/ho 
wrote  in  the  Latin  language  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  and 
compofed  a  book  for  the  inflrudlion  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  profody  of  that  language.  Befides  this,  he  wrote 
feverai  other  treatifes  on  various  fubje^ls  \  fome  of  which 
are  lofb,  and  others  publifhed  by  Martin  Delrio  and  Car 
nifius  (17).  Venerable  Bede,  who  fiourifhed  in  the  end 
of  this  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  gives  the 
following  charafter  of  Aldhelm :  "  He  was  a  man  of 
<f  univerfal  erudition,  having  an  elegant  flyle,  and  be- 
''  ing  wonderfully  well  acquainted  with  books,  both  on 
<'  philofophical  and  religious  fubjects  (18)."  King 
Alfred  the  Great  declare^,  that  Aldhelm  was  the  beil 
of  all  the  Saxon  poets,  and  that  a  favourite  fong,  which 
was  univerfally  fung  in  his  time,  near  tv/o  hundred  years 

(13)  Murator.  Amiq.    t.    3.    col.  618.      Bruckeri    Hift.    Phi- 
lofoph.  r.  3.  p.  574. 

(14)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.   2,  3.  (15)  Id.  ibid. 

(16)  Id.  ibid.        (17)  Cave  Hift.  Literar.  Seoul.  7.  A.  B.  6S0. 
(i8j  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  I.  5.  c.  18. 
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Cenr.  VII.  after  its  author's  death,  was  of  his  compofition  (19). 
When  he  was  abbot  of  Mahnifbury,  having  a  fine  voice, 
and  great  ilcill  in  mufic  as  well  as  pofetry,  and  obferving 
the  backwardnefs  of  his  barbarous  countrymen  to  liften 
to  grave  inftruclions,  he  compofed  a  number  of  little 
poems,  which  he  fung  to  them  after  mafs  in  the  fweeteft 
manner-,  by  which  they  were  gradually  inftrucSted  and 
civilized  (20).  Aftef  this  excellent  perfon  had  govern- 
ed the  monaftery  of  Malmfbury,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder,  about  thirty  years,  he  was  made  biihop  of 
Shereburn,  where  he  died  A.  D.  709  (21). 
Life  of  Though  Theodore,  who  was  advanced  to  tlie  arch- 

Theodore,  bifliopric  of  Canterbury  A.  D.  668,  was  not  an  Eng- 
lifhman  by  birth ;  yet  as  he  contributed  fo  rnuch  to  the 
introduction  and  im.provement  of  learning  in  England, 
he  merits  our  grateful  remembrance  in  this  place.  This 
excellent  prelate,  who  was  a  native  of  Tarfus  in  Ciiicia, 
and  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age,  being  pro- 
moted by  tlie  pope  to  the  government  of  the  infant- 
church  of  England,  and  informed  of  the  grofs  and  gene-- 
ral  ignorance  of  the  people  of  that  country,  refolved  to 
promote  the  intereft  of  ufcx^l  learning  amongft  them, 
as  the  mod  effeftual  means  of  promoting  that  of  true 
religion.  With  this  view  he  brought  with  him  from 
Rome  a  valuable  colle£lion  of  books,  and  feveral  pro- 
feiibrs  of  the  fciences,  particularly  abbot  Adrian,  to 
affiit  him  in  the  education  of  the  Englifh  youth  (22). 
This  fcheme,  as  we  learn  from  Bede,  was  crowned  with 
the  greateft  fuccefs.  "  Thefe  two  great  men  (Theodore 
"  and  Adrian),  excelling  in  all  parts  of  facred  and  civil 
<^'  learning,  collefted  a  great  multitude  of  fcholars, 
''  whom  they  daily  inftru^ted  in  the  fciences,  reading 
*'  lectures  to  them  on  poetry,  aftronomiy,  and  arithme- 
f'  tic,  as  well  as  on  divinity  and  the  holy  fcriptures  (2'^)." 
Sciences  The  circle  of  the  fciences  that  were  taught  and  ftudied 

fiudied  in  Jn  England  in  the  feventh  century,  when  learning  was 
in  its  infancy,  v/e  cannot  fupppfe  to  have  been  very 
large,  though  it  was  not  really  fo  confined  as  we  might, 
on  a  fuperficial  view,  imagine.  Grammar,  particularly 
tiiat  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  was  taught  and 

(19)  Anglir.  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  4.  (20)  Id.  ibid.  p.  9. 

(21)  Id.  ibid.  p.  25. 

(22)  Cave  Hid!  Lit.  Se--.  7.     Anglia  Sacra,  t.  i.  p.  2' 
■(23)  Bed.  Hia.  Ecclef.  1.  4-  <^'  2.  _, 

■    ftudied 
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fhudied  with    much   diligence    an-d    no   litttle    fuccefs.  Cent.  VII. 
Venerable  Bede  allures  us,  that  he  had  converfed  with 
fome  of  the  fcholars  of  Theodore   and  Adrian,  who  un- 
derflood  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  they  did  their  native 
tongue  (24).     It  is  evident  from  the  Vv^orks  of  Aldhelm, 
which  are  flill  extant,  that  he  had  read  the  mofl  celebrat- 
ed authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  he  was  no 
contemptible   critic  in  the  languages  in  which  thefe  au- 
thors wrote.     The    teflimony   of   a   cotemporary,  well 
acquainted  with  the  fubje^l,  is  always  moft  fatisfattory, 
when  it  can  be  obtained  ;  and  therefore  the  reader  will 
not  be  difpleafed  with  the   following  account  given  by 
Aldhelm  himfelf,  in  a  letter  to  Hedda  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  of  the  fciences  which  he   and  others  fS:udied  in 
the  fchool  of  Canterbury.     <'  I  confefs,  moft  reverend 
*'  father,  that  I  had  refolved,  if  circumilances   would 
*^  permit,  to   fpend  the  approaching  Chriftmas  in  the 
"  company  of  my  relations,  and  to  enjoy,  for  fome  time, 
'^  the  felicity  of  your  converfation.     But  fince  I  now 
"  find  it  will  be  impoflible   for   me  to   accompliih   that 
^*  defign,  for  various  reafons,  which  the  bearer  of  this 
*'  letter  will  communicate,  I   hope  you  will  have  the 
*'  goodnefs  to  excufe  my  not  waiting  upon  you  as  I  in- 
tended.    The   truth  is,  that  there  is  a  necelnty  for 
fpending  a  great  deal  of  time  in  this  feat  of  learning, 
efpecially  for  one  v/ho  is  inflamed  with  the  love   of 
reading,  and  is  earneftly  defirous,  as  I  am,  of  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  fecrets  of  the  Roman 
*'  jurifprudence.  Befides,  there  is  another  fludy  in  which 
*^  I  am  engaged,  which  is  (till  more  tedious   and  per- 
*^  plexing, — to  make  myfelf  mailer  of  all  the  rules  of  a 
'^  hundred  different  kinds  of  verfes,  and  of  the   mufical 
*'  modulations  of  words  and  fyllables.     This  fludy  is 
'*  rendered  more  difficult,  and  almofl   inextricable,  by 
*f  the  great  fcarcity  of  able  teachers.     But  it  would  far 
*^  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  familiar  letter  to  explain  this 
^^  matter  fully,  and  lay  open  all  the  fecrets  of  the  art  of 
*'  metre,  concerning  letters,  fyllables,  poetic    feet    and 
^'  figures,  verfes,  tones,  time,  &c.      Add    to  this  the 
*'  do6lrine  of  the  {qvqu  divifions  of  poetry,  with  ail  their 
*^  variations,  and  what  number  of  feet  every  different 
**  kind  of  verfe  muft  confift  of.     The  perfect  knowledge 

'  (24)  Bed.  Hlft.  Ecclef.  1.  4.  c.  2. 
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Cent.  VII.  "  of  all  this,  and  feveral  other  things  of  the  like  kind, 
S^f-v^*^  ^^  cannot,  I  imagine,  be  acquired  in  a  fliort  fpace  of 
"  time.  But  what  fnall  I  fay  of  arithmetic,  whofe  long 
*'  and  intricate  calculations  are  fufficient  to  overwhelm 
^«  the  mind,  and  throw  it  into  defpair  ?  For  my  own 
''  part,  all  the  labour  of  my  former  ftudies,  by  which 
*'  I  had  made  myfelf  a  complete  mafter  of  feveral  fcien- 
<'  ces,  was  trifling  in  comparifon  of  what  this  coil  me  j 
^'  fo  that  I  may  fay  with  St.  Jerome,  upon  a  fimilar  oc- 
*'  cafionj-r-Before  I  entered  upon  that  ftudy,  I  thought 
^^  myfelf  a  mafter  ^  but  then  I  found  I  was  but  a  lear- 
^'  ner. — However,  by  the  blefling  of  God,  and  affiduous 
*'  reading,  I  have  at  length  overcome  the  greateft  diffi?? 
^'  culties,  and  found  out  the  method  of  calculating  fup-? 
''  pofitions,  which  are  called  the  parts  of  a  number.  I 
^'  believe  it  will  be  bc.tter  to  fay  nothing  at  all  of  aftrono- 
^'  my,  the  zodiac,  and  its  twelve  figns  revolving  in  the 
*^  heavens,  which  require  a  long  illuftration,  than  to 
*'  difgrace  that  noble  art  by  too  fhort  and  imperfetl  an 
<*  account ;  efpecially  as  there  are  fome  parts  of  it,  as 
^'  afbrology,  and  the  perplexing  calculations  of  horof- 
*'  copes,  v/hich  require  the  hand  of  a  mafter  to  do  them 
^*  juftice  (25)."  This  account  of  the  ftudies  of  the  youth 
of  England  v/ho  applied  to  learning,  as  it  was  v/ritten 
by  one  of  themfeives,  exa6tly  eleven  hundred  years  ago, 
is  really  curious,  though  we  have  no  reafon  to  conclude 
that  it  contains  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  fciences- 
that  were  then  cultivated  in  England,  but  only  of  thofe 
in  the  ftudy  of  which  the  writer  was  then  engaged. 
Archbiiliop  Theodore  read  ledlures  on  medicine  -,  but 
Bccle  hath  preferved  one  of  his  doctrines,  which  doth 
jiot  ferve  to  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  his  knowledge 
in  that  art,  viz.  *'  That  it  was  very  dangerous  to  per- 
**  form  phlebotomy  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  moon  ;  be- 
"  caufe  both  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  the  tides  of  the 
*'  fea,  were  then  upon  the  inereafe  (26)."  Muiic,  logic, 
rhetoric,  &c.  were  then  taught  and  ftudied  -,  but  in  fo 
imperfe^l:  a  manner,  that  it  is  unneceiTary  to  be  more 
particular  in  our  account  of  them. 
SejTkiraries  ^^  *^^  youth  in  thofe  parts  of  England  which  had  em- 
6f  learn-  braced  the  Chriftian  religion,  began  to  apply  to  learn- 
^'«-  ing  v/ith  fome  eagernefs  in  the  feventh  century,  feveral 

(25)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  6,  7. 
(26}  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  I.  5.  c.  3. 
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fchools  were  then  eftablifhed  for  their  inftni6tion.  One  Cent.  VIL 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  of  thofe  fchools  was  that  of  Can- 
terbury, founded  by  Auguilin,  the  apoftle  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  and  his  companionsj  and  greatly  improved  by  arch- 
bifhop  Theodore  (27)-.  In  this  fchool  a  library  was  alfo 
founded,  and  enriched  from  time  to  time  with  many- 
valuable  books,  brought  from  Rome  by  Auguftin,  Thep- 
dore,  and  others  :  and  here  the  greateft  part  of  the  pre- 
lates and  abbots  who  flourifhed  in  England  in  this  cen- 
tury received  their  education,  Sigbert,  who  v/as  ad- 
vanced to  the  throne  of  Eaft-Anglia  A.  D.  631,  having 
lived  fome  years  an  exile  in  France,  was  there  converted 
to  Chriilianity,  and  inftru6led  in  feveral  branches  of 
learning,  for  which  he  had  a  tafte.  After  his  acceflion  to 
the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  he  laboured  with  great  ear- 
neftnefs  to  promote  the  converfion  and  inftru(f^ion  of  his 
fubje6ls.  With  this  view,  he  inilituted  a  fchool  in  his 
dominions,  in  imitation  of  thofe  which  he  had  feen  in 
France  and  at  Canterbury ;  from  which  lait  place  he  was 
furnifhed  with  profefTors  by  archbiiliop  Honorius,  who  ap- 
proved of  the  deiign  (28).  As  the  place  where  this  an- 
tient  feminary  of  learning  was  eflabliilied  is  not  m.eii- 
tioned  by  Bede,  it  hath  been  the  occalion  of  a  contro- 
verfy  between  the  two  famous  univeilities  of  England  j 
the  advocates  for  the  fuperior  antiquity  of  the  one  con- 
tending that  it  was  at  Cambridge,  while  thofe  who  fa- 
vour the  other  think  it  more  probable  that  it  v/as  at 
Dumnoc  (Dunwich),  which  was  the  capital  of  that  little 
kingdom,  and  alfo  the  feat  of  its  biiliops  (29).  **^  Non 
*'  noftrum  eft  tantas  componere  lites."  The  learned' 
readej-  v/ouid  be  furprifed,  if  he  heard  nothing  in  this 
place  of  the  tv/o  famous  fchools  of  Creeklade  and  Lech- 
lade,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  founded  bv  the  com_- 
panionsof  Brute  the  Trojan,  to  have  flourifhed  througl^. 
many  ages,  and  to  have  been  transferred  to  Oxford,  (no- 
body can  tell  how  or  when),  and  to  have  given  birth  to 
that  celebrated  univerfity  (30).  But  it  v/ould  be  very 
improper  to  fwell  this  work  with  a  heap  of  fabulous  tales,, 
equally  abfurd  and  contradictory.  Several  monafteries 
were  founded  in  different  parts  of  England  in  the  courfa 

(27)  Bedse  Opera  a  J.  Smith  edita,  Append.  No.  14. 

(28)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  3.  c  18. 

(29)  Bed.  mil  Ecclef.  1.  3.  c.  18.     Append.  No.  14, 

(30)  A,  Wood,  Hift.  Uruver,  Oxon,  p.  4—6. 

of 
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Csnt.  VII.  of  this  century;  and  in  each  of  thefe  a  fchool  was  open- 
"-*«->•— *.^  ed  for  the  education  of  youth  :  fo  that,  as  Bede  obferves, 
*'  thefe  were  happy  and  enlightened  times,  in  compari- 
'*  fon  of  thofe  which  had  preceded  them ;  for  none 
^'  wanted  teachers  who  were  willing  to  be  inilrucl- 
«'  ed(3i)."  In  one  of  thefe  monafteries,  Bede  himfelf, 
the  great  luminary  of  England,  and  of  the  Chriftian 
world,  in  the  end  of  this  and  beginning  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, had  his  education. 
Learned  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  learning  among  the  Scots  and  Britons 
Britons  was  much  the  fame  in  this  as  it  had  been  in  the  former 
and  Scots,  century  -,  and  feveral  perfons,  not  unlearned,  according 
to  the  meafure  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  flourifli- 
ed  ill  both  countries  in  this  period.  Dinothus,  who  was 
abbot  of  the  famous  monaftery  of  Bangor  in  Flintfhire, 
and  flouriflied  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  faid 
to  have  b^en  a  man  of  uncommon  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  as  fuch  was  chofen  by  the  Britifli  clergy  to  be 
their  advocate  in  a  conference  with  Auguftin  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury,  and  his  clergy,  A.  D.  60 1  ;  a  choice 
which  feems  to  have  been  well  made.  When  Auguflin 
prelTed  the  Britifh  clergy  to  make  their  fubmiffions  to  the 
pope,  and  acknowledge  himfelf  as  their  archbifhop, 
Dinothus  replied,  with  much  fpirit  and  good  fenfe,  ^'  Be 
"  it  known  unto  you  with  certainty,  that  we  are  all  wil- 
*'  ling  to  be  obedient  andfubjecl  to  the  church  of  God, 
<«  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  to  every  good"  Chriftian, 
<^  as  far  as  to  love  every  one  in  his  degree,  in  perfedt 
**  charity,  and  to  help  every  one  of  them  by  word  and 
<'  deed  to  be  the  children  of  God  ;  and  other  obedience 
<'  than  this  I  do  not  know  to  be  due  to  him  whom  ye 
^'  call  the  pope ;  and  this  obedience  we  are  ready  to 
*<  pay  to  him,  and  to  every  Chriftian,  continually.  Be- 
"  fides,  we  are  already  under  the  government  of  the 
^  biihop  of  Caerleon,  who  is  our  fpiritual  guide  under 
«  God  (32)."  Nennius  abbot  of  Banchor,  who  wrote 
a  hiftory  of  the  Britons,  which  hath  been  often  printed, 
Kentegern,  founder  of  the  church  of  Glafgow,  and  feve- 
ral others  of  the  fame  clafs,  flourifl^ed  among  the  Scots 
and  Britons  in  this  century;  but  none  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  fo  eminent  for  their  learning  as  to  merit  a 
place  in  the  general  hiftory  of  their  country.     It  is  only 

(.31)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  4.  c.  2. 
(32)  Spelman.  Cpncil.  t.  i.  b.  108.  . 
/  proper 
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proper  to  obferve,  that  after  the  deflrudVion  of  the  fa- Cent.  VII- 
mous  monaftery  oiBanchor,  A.  D.  613,  which  had  been  '^*— v— — ' 
a  kind  of  univerfity  for  the  educatijon  of  the  Britifh 
youth,  learning  declined  very  f^nfibly  among  the  pofte- 
rity  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  which,  together  with  the 
increaling  miferies  of  their  country,  is  the  reafon  that  we 
fnail  henceforth  meet  with  very  few  of  that  unhappy 
people  who  were  eminent  for  their  learning. 

One  thing  that  greatly  retarded  the  progrefs  of  learn-  Scarcity  of 


prodigious  icarcity 
carried  away  by  the  Romans,  or  fo  entirely  deftroyed  by 
the  Scots,  Pi'fls,  and  Saxons,  that  it  is  a  little  uncertain 
whether  there  was  fo  much  as  one  book  left  in  England 
before  the  arrival  of  Augufcin.     Nor  was  this  deficiency 
eafily  fupplied,  as  there  was  a  neceffity  of  bringing  them 
ail    from  foreign   countries,    and  chiefly   from    Rome, 
where  they    could  not  be   procured  without  great  diffi- 
culty, and   a  moft  incredible    expence.     One    example 
will  be  fufficlent  to  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the 
price  of  books   in   England  in  this  century.     Benedict 
Bifcop,    founder  of  the   monaflery  of  Weremouth  in 
Northumberland,    made  no   fewer    than    five    journies 
to  Rome    to  purchafe   books;    veiTels,  veftments,    and 
other    ornaments,    for    his   monaftery ;    by    which    he 
collected  a  very  valuable  library  •,  for  one  book  out  of 
which  (a  volume  on    cofmography),  king  Alfred  gave 
him  an  eftate  of  eight  hides,  or  as  much  land  as  eight 
ploughs  could  labour  (33).     This  bargain  was  concluded 
by  Benedi(Sl  with  the  king  a  little  before  his  death,  A.  D. 
690  ;  and  the  book  was  delivered,  and  the  eftate  received 
by  his  fucceffor  abbot  Ceolfred.     At  this  rate,  none  but 
kings,  bifliops,  and  abbots,  could  be   poflelTed  of   any 
books-,  which   is  the   reafon  that  there  v/ere   then   no 
fchools  but  in  kings  palaces,  biihops  feats,  or  m.onafteries. 
This  v/as  alfo  one  reafon  why  learning  was  then  wholly 
confined  to  princes,  prlefls,  and  a  very  few  of  the  chief 
nobility. 

The  eighth  century  feems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  Cene. 
been  the  moft  dark  and  difmal  partof  diat  long  night  of  "^'^IJ- 
ignorance  and  barbarifm  that  fucceeoed  the  fall  of  the  i '^i®:° 


arnina;oa 


(33)  Bed.  HiO.  Abbat.  V/ermutl.en.  edit,  a  J.  Smith,  p.  29*7,  8. 
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Cent      Roman  empire.     This  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  writers' 
MIL     Qf  literary  hiilory,  who  reprefent  the  nations  on  the  con- 
T"''~^~~T^  tinent  as  in  danp;er  of  finking  into  the  fava;ee  ftate,  and 
nent  in      lofing  the  fmall  remains  of  learning  that  had  hitherto 
the  eighth  fubfilled  amongll   them    (34).     Even  at  Rome,  which 
century,     had  long  been  the  feat  of  learning,  as  well  as  empire,  the 
lail  glimmerings  of  the  lamp  of  fcience  were  on  the  point 
of  expiring,  and  the  pretended  literati  wrote  in  the  moft 
barbarous  manner,  without  regarding  the  plaineft  rules  of 
grammar  ufing  fuch  phrafes  as  thefe  : — Ut  inter  e'ls  d'ljjen^ 
Jto  Jiat^  et  divi/is  inveniantur, — Una  cum  omnes  Benehenta- 
niy   &c.  (35).     trance  was  flill  in  a  worfe  condition,  if  ; 
polTibie,  in  this  refpeft "  for  when  Charlemagne,  as  we  i 
are  told  by  one  of  his  hiftorians,  began    to   attempt  the  j 
reiloration  of  learning,  A.  D.  787,  the  ftudy  of  the  libe-,^ 
ral  arts  had  quite  ceafed  in   that  kingdom,  and  he  was  , 
oblieed   to    brinsr   3*11   his   teachers   from    other   coun- 
tries  (36).     We  may  judge,  that   the   ftate  of  learning 
in  Spain,  at  this   time,  was  no   better,  by  their   being 
obliged  to  make  canons  againil  ordaining  men  priefts  or 
bifhops  who  could  neither   read,  nor  fing  pfalms   (37). 
This  deplorable  decline  of  learning  on  the  continent  Vas' 
partly  owing  to  the  eftabliflim.ent  of   the   Lombards  in 
Italy,  and  the  incurfions  of  the  Saraeens  in  France  and 
Spain,  and  partly  to  a  wrong  turn  that  had  been    given 
to  the  ftudies  of  the  clergy  in  all  thefe  countries.     Ever 
(ince  the  reformation  that  had  been  made  in  the   mufic 
of  the  church  by  Gregory  the  Great,  m  the  end  of  the 
fixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  feventh    century,  great 
attention  had  been  given  to  that  art,  till  by  degrees  it 
became  almoll  the  only  thing  to  which  the  clergy  appli-. 
ed,  to  the  total  negle6t  of  all   feverer  ftudies.     A  great 
number  of  treatifes  were  written   by'*fhe  fathers  of  the 
church  on  this  fubjedt,  and  the  bell  fmger  was  efteemed' 
the  moil  learned  man  (38).     When  Charlemagne  vifited 
Rome,  A.  D.  786,  the  French  clergy   in    his   retinue 
were  fo  proud  of  their  own  (inging,  that  they  challenged 
the  Roman  clergy  to  a  mufical  combat.     The   Romans, 
after  calling  the  French  fools,    ruftics,   blockheads,  and 
many  other  ill  names,  accepted   the  challenge,  and  ob- 

^34)  Bmckeri  Hift  Philufoph.  t.  3.  p.  571. 

(35)  Murator.  Antiq.  t.  3.  p.  811.  (36)  Id.  ibid.- 

(37)  Bruckeri  Hift.  Philofoph.  t.  3.  p.  571. 

(38)  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Lat.  t,  i.  p.  644. 

tained 
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tained  a  complete  vI£lory,  to  the  great  mortification  of     Cenf. 
their  antagonifts  (39).  VIII. 

When  the  mufes  were  thus  expelled  from  all  the  coun-  '^-•"'Nr-^ 
tries  on  the  continent,  they  found  an  afylum  ia  the  Bri-  j^'^^^  '^^, 
tifh  iiles,  where  feveral  perfons  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  Engia"id'" 
the  fciences,  with  great  ardour  and  no  little  fuccefs.  The  i"  this 
fchools  eftablifhed  by  archbiihop  Theodore  at  Canterbury,  century. 
and  by  king  Sigbert  in  Eaft-Anglia,  had  produced  fome 
good  fcholars'-,  who  being  advanced  to  the  higheit  Nati- 
ons, both  in  church  and  ftate,  became  great  encourao^ers 
of  learning  •,  which,  having  all  the  charms  of  novelty, 
was  purfued  by  feveral  ingenious  men  with  uncommon 
diligence.  Ina  king  of  Weflex,  OiFg  king  of  Mercia, 
Aldfrid  king  of  Northumberland,  and  feveral  other  princes 
who  flouriflied  in  this  period,  were  great  patrons  of  learn- 
ing and  learned  men,  who  ^enjoyed  much  tranquil- 
lity, and  were  furnifhed  with  books,  in  the  monafte- 
ries  that  were  then  founded.  All  thefe  circumftance^ 
concurring,  occafioned  a  tranfient  gleam  of  light  to  arife 
in  England  in  the  eighth  century ;  which,  it  muft  be  con- 
feiTed,  would  not  have  appeared  very  bright,  if  it  had 
not  been  both  preceded  and  followed  by  fuch  profound 
darknefs-  It  was -to  this  period  that  Alfred  the  Great 
alludes  in  the  following  paffages  of  his  famous  letter  to 
Wulfseg  bjfliop  of  London :  *  I  muft  inform  you,  my 
dear  friend,  that  I  often  revolve  in  my  mind  the  many 
learned  and  wife  men  who  formerly  flouriflied  in  the 
Englifh  nation,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity.  How 
happy  were  thofe  times  !  Then  the  princes  governed 
their  fubje^rs  with  great  wifdom,  according  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  became  famous  for  their  wife  and  upright 
admlniftration.  Then  the  clergy  were  equally  dili- 
gent in  reading,  ftudying,  and  teaching ;  and  this 
couatry  was  fo  fam.ous  for  learning,  that  many  came  ^ 
hither  from  foreign  parts  to  be  inftruCled.  Then 
(before  all  was  fpoiled  and  burnt)  the  churches  and 
monafteries  were  filled  -  with  libraries  of  excellent 
books  in  feveral  languages. — When  I  rcfle£led  on 
this,  1  fom.etimes  wondered  that  thofe  learned  men, 
who  were  fpre^d  over  all  England,  had  not  tranllated 
the  bell  of  thefe  books  inta  their  native  tongue.  But 
then   I   prefentiy  anfwered   myfelf,    that   thofe   wife 

(39)  Launoius  de  Scholis  Celeb:  c^  i.  p.  3. 
Vol.  II.  U  f  men 
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Cent.      <  men  could  not  imagine,    that  ever  learning  would  be 
\III.      (  fQ  much  neglefted  as  to  make  this  neceflary,  and  be- 
^"•^'^^''''^^  *  lieved,  that  the  more  languages  were  underftood,  the 
<  more  learning  would  abound    in  any  country   (40).* 
To  give  the  reader  a  jull  idea  of  the  ftate  of  learning   in 
this  period,  of  which   this  great    prince   entertained   fo 
high  an  opinion,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  give  a  fhort  fketch 
of  the  perfonal  hiftory,  and   learned    labours,  of  a  few 
who  were  moft  eminent  for   their  erudition,  and   from 
their  works  to  colleft  what  fciences  were  then  cultivated, 
and  to  what  degree  of  perfeftion  they  were  brought. 
Life  of  Tobias  bidiop  of  Rochefter,  who  flourifiied  in  the  be- 

Tobias       ginning  of  this   century,    after  having    ftudied  feveral 
Rochefter.  ye^^^s  in  the  monaftery  of  Glailbnbury,  finifhed  his  edu- 
cation at  Canterbury,  under  archbifhop    Theodore,    and 
his  coadjutor  abbot  Adrian.     In    this  famous   fchool,  as 
we  are  told  by  his  cotemporary  Bede,  he  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  all  parts  of  learning,  both  civil  and  ecclefiafti- 
cal ',  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  became   as  fa- 
miliar to  him  as  his  native   tongue   (41) :  an   attainment 
not  very  common  in  more  enlightened  times.     All  the 
^works  of  this  learned  prelate  perifhed  in  the  fubfequent 
depredations  of  the  Danes  (42). 
Life  of  Beda  the  prefbyter,  commonly  called  venerable  Bede, 

iJede.  though  he  never  attained  to  any  higher  ftation  in  the 
church  than  that  of  a  fimple  monk,  was  the  great  lumi- 
nary of  England,  and  of  the  Chriftian  world,  in  this 
century.  This  excellent  perfon  was  born  at  Weremouth, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  A.  D.  672,  and 
educated  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Peter,  founded  at  that 
place  about  two  years  after  his  birth,  by  the  famous  Be- 
nedi61:  Bifcop,  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  and  greateft 
travellers  of  his  age  (43).  Bede  enjoyed  great  advanta- 
ges in  this  monaftery  for  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  ; 
having  the  ufe  of  an  excellent  library,  which  had  been 
collected  by  the  founder  in  his  travels,  and  the  afliftance 
of  the  beft  mafters.  Abbot  Benedift  himfelf,  Ceolfred 
his  fucceflbr,  and  St.  John  of  Beverley,  were  all  his  pre- 
ceptors, and  took  much  pleafure  in   teaching  one  who 

(40)  Spelmati,  "Vita  Elfredi,  Apoend.  No.  3.  p.  196. 

(41)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  5.  c.  23. 

(42)  Leland  de  Script.  Britan.  t.  i.  p.  91. 

(43)  Bed.  ad  fiu.  Epitom.  Uift,  Ecclef.  et  in  Vita  Abbaf.  Were- 
mouth. 
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profited  fo  much  b,y  their  inftru6lions  (44).  Thefe  fa-  Cent, 
vourable  circumflances  concurring  with  an  excellent  geni-  ^  ^I^- 
us,  an  ardent  thirft  for  knowledge,  and  unwearied  dili- 
gence in  the  purfuit  of  it,  enabled  him  to  make  uncom- 
mon progrefs.  Being  no  lefs  pious  than  he  was  learned, 
he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
age,  by  John  of  Beverley,  then  bifliop  of  Hexham,  af- 
terwards archbifhop  of  York.  It  feems  to  have  been 
about  this  time  that  he  removed  from  the  monaftery  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Weremouth,  where  he  had  been  educated, 
to  that  of  St.  Paul's  at  larrow,  near  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Tyne,  then  newly  founded  by  the  fame  Be- 
nedi£l:.  In  this  monaftery  of  larrow  he  fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  employing  ail  his  time  (as  he  him- 
felf  acquaints  us)  in  performing  the  offices  of  devotion 
inthechuixh,  teaching,  reading,  and  writing  (45).  At 
the  age  of  thirty,  A.  D.  702,  he  was  ordained  a  prieft 
by  the  fame  pious  prelate  from  whom  he  had  received 
deacon's  orders  (46).  Though  Bede  contented  himfelf 
with  living  in  a  humble  ftation,  in  a  little  monaftery,  and 
obfcure  corner  of  the  world,  the  fame  of  his  learning 
had  by  this  time  fpread  over  all  Europe,  and  the  fove- 
reign  pontiff  was  defirous  of  his  company  and  advice  in 
the  government  of  the  church.  This  appears  from  the 
following  paflage  of  a  letter  from  pope  Sergius  to  Ceol- 
fred  abbot  of  Weremouth  and  larrow : — *  Some  quefti- 

*  ons  have  arifen  concerning  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  which 
'  require  the  moft  ferious  examination  of  men  of  the 

*  greateft   learning.      I   therefore  beleech   and  require 

*  you,  by  the  love  of  God,  by  your  regard  to  religion, 

<  and  by  the  obedience  which  you  owe  to  the  univerfal 

*  church,    that  you  do  not  refufe  to  comply  Math  our 

*  prefent  requifition,     but   without   delay,  fend   to  the 
'  apoftles   Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  me,  Beda,  the  pious 

<  fervant  of  God,    a  preft^yter  in  your  monaftery.     You 

*  may   depend  upon  it,  that  he  fhall  be  fent  back  to  you, 
^  as  foon  as    the    folemnities  of  thefe  confultations  are 

*  happily  ended.       Confider,  I  befeech  you,  that  what- 

*  ever   good  may,  on  this  occafion,  be  done  to  the  uni- 
«  verfal   church,  by  means  of  his  excellent  wifdom,  will 

<  redound   particularly  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of 

(44)  Bale  de  Script.  Britan.  p.  94. 

(45)  Bed.  ad  fin.  Epit.  Hil>.  Ecclef.  (46)  Id.  ibid. 

U  i  ,  you 
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Cent.      *  you  and  your  monaftery  (47).'     A  noble  teflimony  of 
VIII.     the  high  opinion  that  was  entertained  of  the  wifdom  and 
^^-^^'V^^  learning  of  our  humble  prefbyter  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  Bede's  own  teftimony,  that 
he  did  not  go  to  Rome  in  confequence  of  this  requifition, 
which  was  probably  owing  to  the   death  of  pope  Sergius, 
which  hanpened  fcon  after  he  had  written  the  above  let- 
ter (48).     The   induftry  of  this  excellent  perfon  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge  was  fo  very  great,  that  he  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  every  branch  of  literature  that  it  was  poffible 
for  any  man  to  acquire   in  the  age  and  circumftances  in 
which  he  lived  ;  nor  was  his  diligence  in  communicating 
this  knowledge,  both  to  his  cctemporaries  and  to  pofte- 
rity,  lefs  remarkable.     This  appears  from  the  prodigious 
number  of  works  which  he  compofed,  on  fo  great  a  varie- 
ty of  fubje6ls,  that  wt  may  almoil  venture  to  affirm  they 
contain  all  the  learning  that  was  then  known  in  the  world. 
Thefe  works  have  been  often  publifhed   in  different  cities 
of  Europe,  as  Paris,  Eafil,  Cologne,  &c. ;  but  never  in 
any  part  of  Britain,  to  which  the  author  was  fo  great  an 
honour.     The  only   complete  edition  of  Beda's  works 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining   is  that  at 
Cologne,  A.  D.   16 12,    in  eight  volumes  in  folio.     It 
would  require  a  large  work  to  give  the  reader  even  an  im- 
perfecl  idea  of  the  erudition  contained  in  thefe  volumes  j 
and  therefore  he  muft  be  contented  with  the  catalogue  of 
the  feveraltreatifes  contained  in  them,  which  he  will  find 
in  the  Appendix  (49).     This  will  at  leaft  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  fubjecls  on  which  this  great  man  em- 
ployed his  pen.     Many  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
have  beilowed  the  higheft  encomiums  on  the  genius  and 
learning  of  Bede.     *  How  much   (fays  one  of  the  bell 
«  judgesof  literary  merit)  v/asBedadiftinguifhed  amongfl 

<  the  Britifh  monks,  who,  to  fay  the  truth,  was  not  only 

<  the  mofl  learned  of  them,  but,  the  age  in  which  he 
*  lived  confidered,  of  the  whole  weftern  world  (50).' 
This  chara£ler,  fo  honourable  to  Bede,  is  confirmed  by 
many  perfons  of  the  greatefl  name  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters ;  v/hile  fome  few  have  fpoke  of  him  in  a  ftrain  not 
quite  fo  favourable  (5 1  j.     But  thefe  laft  appear  plainly  not 

(4'7)  G.  Malmf.  de  Gefi.  Reg.  Angl.  1.  t.  c.  3. 

{48)  See  Biographia  Britannica,  artic.  Beda. 

(49)  Append.  No.  4.  (50)  Conrin.  de  Antiquit,Acad.DiiTert.  3. 

(51)  Biograph.  Britan.  art.  Beda,  not,  N.  0. 

to 
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to  have  confidered  the  ftate  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,     Cenf. 
and  the  difadvantages  under  which  he  laboured,  compar-     ^iH. 
ing  him,  not  with  his  own  cotemporaries,  but  with  the  ^"^"V"*^ 
learned  men  of  the  laft  and  prefent  century ;  which  is 
unjuft.     After  this   modeft  and  humble  prefbyter,  the 
great  ornament  of  his  age  and  of  his  country,  had  fpent 
a  long  life  in  the  diligent  purfuit  and  communication   of 
ufeful  knov/ledge,  and  in  the  pra6lice   of  every  virtue, 
he  died  in  his  cell  at  larrow,  in  a  moft  devout  and  pious  \ 

manner,  May  26,  A.  D.  735  (52).  The  greateft  ble- 
mifh,  or  rather  weaknefs,  of  this  great  man,  was  his 
credulity,  and  too  eafy  belief  of  the  many  legendary  ilo- 
ries  of  miracles  which  he  hath  inferted  in  his  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory :  but  this  was  fo  much  the  character  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  that  it  required  more  than  human  fa- 
gacity  and  (trength  of  mind  to  guard  againft  it.  He  was 
called  the  wife  Saxo/iy  by  his  cotemporaries,  and  venera- 
hie  Beda  by  pofterity  ;  and  as  long  as  great  modeily,  pie- 
ty, and  learning,  united  in  one  charadl;er,  are  the  ob- 
jects of  veneration  amongft  mankind,  the  memory  of  _ 
Beda  muft  be  revered. 

The  remarkable  decline  of  learning  in   England   after  Decline  oi 
the  death  of  Beda  is  painted  in  very  ftrong  colours  by  learning 
one  of  the  beft  of  our  ancient  hiftorians.     '  The  death  ^jgath  of 

<  of  Beda  was  fatal  to  learning,  and  particularly  to  hif-  Bede. 

*  tory,  in  England ;  infomuch  that  it  may  be  faid,  that 

*  almoft  all  knowledge  of  paft  events  was   buried  in  the 

<  fame  grave  with  him,  and  hath  continued  in  that  con-. 

*  dition  even  to  our  times.  There  was  not  fo  much  as 
'  one  Englifhman  left  behind  him,    who   emulated  the 

<  glory  which  he  had  acquired   by  his  fbudies,  imitated 

*  his  example,  or  purfued  the  path  to  knowledge  which 

<  he  had  pointed  out.     A   few  indeed  of  his  furvivors 

*  were  good  men,  and  not  unlearned  j  but  they  general- 

*  ly  fpent  their  lives  in  an  inglorious  filence ;  while  the 
y  far  greateft  number  funk  into,  floth  and  ignorance,  un- 

*  til  by  degrees  the  love  of  learning  was  quite  extinguiihed 

*  in  this  ifland  for  a  long  time  (53)."  Several  other 
caufes,  befides  the  death  of  Beda,  contributed  to  bring 
on  this  deplorable  ignorance,  and  neglect  of  learning  ; 
particularly,  frequent  civil  wars,  and  the  deftru£tive  de- 
predations of  the  Danes  ;  who,  being  Pagans,  deftroyed 

(52)  Simeon  Dunelra.  1.  3.  c.  7.     W.  Malmf,  1. 1.  c.  3. 

(53)  W.  Walfm.  1.  1.  C.3. 

the 
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the  monafteries,  burnt  their  libraries,  and  killed  or  dif- 
perfed  the  monks,  who  were  the  only  ftudents  in  thofc 
unhappy  times. 

A  few  of  the  friends  of  Beda,  who  furvived  him,  fup- 
ported  the  declining  interefts  of  learning  for  a  little  time, 
and  on  that  account  are  intided  to  a  place  in  this  part  of 
our  work.  The  mod  confiderable  of  thefe  was  Acca 
bifhop  of  Hexham,  and  Egbert  archbifhop  of  York. 
Both  thefe  prelates  were  good  fcholars  for  the  times  in 
which  they  flourifhed,  generous  patrons  of  learning  and 
learned  men,  and  great  colleftors  of  books.  Acca  ex- 
celled in  the  knowledge  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  and  in  church-mulic ;  both  which  branches  of 
learning,  then  in  the  highefl  efteem,  he  acquired  at 
Rome  (54).  Egbert,  who  was  brother  to  Eadbert  king 
of  Northumberland,  founded  a  noble  library  at  York, 
for  the  advancement  of  learning.  Alcuinus,  who  was 
his  pupil,  and  the  keeper  of  this  library,  fpeaks  of  it  in 
feverai  of  his  letters,  as  one  of  the  moft  choice  and  va- 
hiable  collections  of  books  then  in  the  world.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Eambald,  a  fuccelfor  of  Egbert  in  the  fee  of  York, 
he  exprefleth  himfelf  in  this  manner  :  '  I  thank  God, 
my  moft  dear  fon,  that  I  have  lived  to  fee  your  exalta- 
tion to  the  government  of  that  church  in  which  I  was 
educated,  and  to  the  cuftody  of  that  ineftimable  trea- 
fure  of  learning  and  wifdom  which  my  beloved  mafter 
archbifhop  Egbert  left  to  his  fucceflbrs  {^s)''  '  ^ 
that  I  had  (fays  he  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Charle- 
magne) the  ufe  of  thofe  admirable  books  on  all  parts  of 
learning  which  I  enjoyed  in  my  native  country,  ccl- 
le6led  by  the  induftry  of  my  beloved  mafter  Egbert. 
May  it  pleafe  your  imperial  Majefty,  in  your  great 
wifdom,  to  permit  me  to  fend  fome  of  our  youth  to 
tranfcribe  the  moft  valuable  books  in  that  library,  and 
thereby  tranfplant  the  flowers  of  Britain  into 
France  (56).'  It  may  be  fome  fatisfaftion  to  the  learn- 
ed reader  to  perufe  the  poetical  catalogue  of  this  ancient 
library,  which  he  will  find  below  {57). 

Alcuinus, 

(54)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  t;.  c.  20. 

(55)  W.  Malmf.  1.  1.  c.  3.  (56)  Id.  ibid. 

(5  9 )    4/cuinu  s*s  Catalogue  of  A'^ckbi/hop  Egbert^ s  library  at  York. 
Illic  inveiiies  veterum  vtftigia  Patruni  ; 
Quidqu'd  habet  profe  Latio  Roroanus  in  orbe, 
Grascia  vel  quidquid  tranfmifit  ciara  Latinis  : 
Haebraicus  vel  quod  populus  bibit  imbre  fuperno, 

Africi* 
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Alcuinus,  the  writer  of  thefe    epiftles,    flourifhed  in     Cent, 
the  latter  part  of  this  century,  and  was  very  famous  for     ^m* 
his  genius  and  erudition.     He  was  born  in  the  north  of  ^^^^'"^^"^-^ 
England,  and  educated  at  York,  under  the  direction  of  Vi^'^-^^ 
archbifhop  Egbert,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  letters,  in 
which  he  frequently  calls  that  great  prelate  his  beloved 
mafter,  and  the  clergy  of  York  the  companions  of  his 
youthful  lludies  (58).     As  he  furvived    venerable  Bede 
about  feventy  years,  it  is  hardly  poffible    that   he   could 
have  received  any  part  of  his   education  under   him,  as 
fome  writers  of  literary  hiftory  have  affirmed  ;  and  it  is    , 
worthy  of  obfervation,  that  he  never  calls  that  great  man 
his  mailer,  though  he  fpeaks  of  him    with   the  higheil 
veneration  (59).     It  is  not  well  known  to  Vv^hat   prefer- 
ments he  had  attained  in  the  church  before  he  left  Eng- 
land, though  fome  fay  he  was  abbot  of  Canterbury  {60). 
The  occafion  of  his  leaving  his  native  country,  was  his 
being  fent  on  an  embalTy  by  OfFa  king  of  Mercia,  to  the 
emperor  Charlemagne,  who  contrafted  fo  great  an  efteem 
and  friendfhip  for  him,  that  he  earnellly  folicited,   and 
at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to  fettle  in  his  court,  and 

Africa  lucifluo  vel  quidquid  lumine  fparHt. 
Q^iod  Pater  Hieronymus,  quodfenfit  Hilarius,  atquft 
Ambrofius  Praeful,  fimul  Auguftinus,  et  ipfe 
Sani5lus  Athanafius,  quod  Orofius  edit  avitus: 
Quidquid  Gregoriu?  fummus  docet,  et  Leo  Papa  ; 
BafiHus  quidquid,  Fulgentius  atque  corufcant, 
Csfliodorus  item,  Chryfoftomus  atque  Johannes  ; 
Quidquid  et  Athelmus  docuit,  quid  Beda  Magifter, 
Quae  Viftorinus  fcripfcre,  Boeti'is  ;  atque 
Hiftorici  veteres,  Pompeius,  Piinius,  ipfe 
Acer  Ariftoteles,  Rhetor  atque  Tullius  ingens  ; 
Quid  quoque  Seduliu?,  vel  quid  canit  ipfe  Juvencus, 
Alcuinus,  et  Clemens,  Profper,  Paulinus,  Arator, 
Quid  Fortunatus,  vel  quid  Ladantius  edunt ; 
Quae  Maro  Virgilius,  Statius,  Lucanus,  et  au6lor 
Artis  grammaticat,  vel  quid  fcripfere  magiftri ; 
Quid  Probus  atque  Focas,  Donatus,  Prifcianufve, 
Servius,  Euticius,  Pompeiu?,  Commeniaaus. 
Invenies  alios  perplures,  ledlor,  ibidem 
Egregios  fludiis,  arte  et  fermone  magiftros, 
Plurima  qui  claro  fcripfere  volumnia'fenfu  : 
Nomina  fed  quorum  pr?efenti  in  carmine  fcribi  ^ 

Longius  eft  vifum,  quam  ple6lri  poftulet  ufus* 
Alcuinus  de  Pontijicibus  et  SanEiis  Ecclejia  Ebor,  apud  Gale,  /. 
I./'.  730- 

(58)  Epiftolas  Alcuini,  apud  Leftiones  Antiquas  Canifii,  t.  a.  p» 
409. 

(59)  Bale  de  Script.  Britan.  cent.  2.  c.  17, 
<6o)  Elograph.  Britan.  art.  Alcuinus. 

become 
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Cent,  become  his  preceptor  in  the  fclences  (61).  Aleuinus 
MIL  accordincrly  infLruc^ed  that  great  prince  in  rhetoric,  logic, 
"~  mathematics,  and  divinity  •,  which  rendered  him  one  of 

his  greateft  favourites.     *  He  was  treated  with  fo  much 

*  kindnefs-and  familiarity  (fays  a  cotemporary  writer)  by 
«  the  emperor,  that  the  other   courtiers   called  him,  by 

•  way  of  eminence, — the  emperor  s delight  {6'!)^     Charle- 
magne employed  his  learned   favourite  to  write  feveral 
books  againft  the  heretical   opinions  of  Felix  bifhop  of 
Urgel  in  Catalonia,  and    to  defend   the   orthodox  faith 
againft  that  herefiarch,    in   the    council    of  Francfort, 
A.  D.  894 ;  v/hich  he  performed  to  the  entire  fatisfac- 
ticn  of  the  emperor  and  council,  and  even  to  the  convic- 
tion of  Felix  and  his  followers,  who  abandoned  their  er- 
rors .(63).     The  emperor  confulted  chiefly  with  Aleuinus 
on  ail  things  relating  to  religion  and  learning,  and,  by 
his  advice,  did  m.any  great  things  for  the  advancement  of 
both.     An  academy  was  eftablifhed  in  the  Imperial  pa- 
lace, over  which  Aleuinus  prefided,  and  in  which  the 
princes  and  prime  nobility  were  educated  ;  and  other  aca- 
demies were  eftabliflied  in  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  and 
France,  at  his  inftigation,  and  under  his  infpeftion  (64). 
«  France  (fays  one  of  our  beil  writers  of  literary  hiftory) 

<  is  indebted  to  Aleuinus  for  all  the  polite  learning  it 

<  boafted  of  in  that  and  the  following  ages.     The  univer- 

<  fities  of  Paris,  Tours,    Fulden,    SoifTons,    and  many 

*  others,  owe  to  him  their  origin  and  increafe  ;  thofe  of 
«  whom  he  was  not  the  fuperior  and  founder,  being  at  leaft 

<  enlightened  by  his  doctrine  and  example,  and  enriched 

<  by  the  benefits  he  procured  for  them    from   Charle- 

*  magne  (65).'  After  Aleuinus  had  fpent  many  years  in 
the  moft  intimate  familaritv  v/ ith  the  greateft  prince  of  his 
ac;e,  he  at  length,  with  great  difTiculty,  obtained  leave  to 
retire  from  court  to  his  abbey  of  St.  Martin's  at  Tours. 
Here  he  kept  up  a  conflant  correfpondence  by  letters  with 
Charlemagne;  from  which  it  appears, th^itborh  the  emperor 
and  his  learned  friend  were  animated  with  the  moft  ardent 
love  to  learning  and  religion,  and  conftantly  employed  in 
contriving  and  executing  the  nobleft  defigns  for  theirj 
advancement  {fi€).  Some  of  thefe  letters  of  Aleuinus 
(which  are  directed  to  Charlemagne,  under  the  name  of 

(61).  W.  Malmf.  1.  I.  c.  3.        (62)  Murat.  Antiq.  t,  1.  p.  131. 

(63)  Du  Pin  Hift.  Ecclef.  cen.t.  8. 

(64)  Crevier  Kifi.  Univerfit,  de  Pari?,  r.  i.  p.  26,*&:c. 
\Cs)  Cave  Hift.  Liierar.  fee.  8.  p.  496. 
\i(i)  Epiftola:  Akuim,  apud  Antiq.  LeChon.  Canifii,  t.  2. 
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king  David,  according  to  the  ciiftom  of  that  age  of  giv-     Cent, 
ing  fcripture-names  to  princes)  breathe   fo  excellent  a     ^^ii- 
fpfrit,  and  throw  fo    much  light  on  the  ftate  of  learn-   '^--v'-*'^ 
inp-,  that  I  cannot  refift  the  inclination  of  laying  one  of 
them  before   the  reader,  in  the  following  free  tranfla- 
tion,  which  I  confefs  falls  much  fhort  of  the  fpirit  and 
elegance  of  the  original  Latin  : 

<  To  his  moft  pious,  excellent,  and  honoured  Lord  better  of 

«  king   David,  Alcuinus 

<  Flaccus    Alcuinus   wiflieth  everlafting    health  and  *°  Charle- 

«  felicity  m  Chrifl.  ** 

<  The  contemplation,  O  mqft:  excellent  prince  !  of 
«  that  pure  and  virtuous  friehdfhip  with  which  you 
«  honour   me,  fills  my  mind  at  all  times  with  the  mod 

<  abundant  comfort ;  and  I  cherifh  in  my  heart,  as  its 

*  moft   precious    treafure,    the   remembrance    of  your 

*  goodnefs,  and  the  im.age  of  that  benign  and  gracious 

*  countenance  with  which  you  entertain  your  friends. 
«  In  my  retirement,  it  is  the  greateft  joy  of  my  life  to 

<  hear  of  your  profperity ;  and  therefore  I  have  fent 
'  this  young  gentleman  to  bring  me  an  exacl  account 

*  of  your  affairs,  that  I  may  have  reafon  to  fing  the 

<  loudeft  praifes  to  my  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  for  your  feli- 

*  city.     But  why  do  I  fay  that  I  may  have  reafon  ? — 

<  the  whole  Chriftian  world  hath  reafon  to  praife  Al- 

*  mighty   God,  with  one  voice,  that  he  hath  raifed  up 

*  fo  pious,  wife,  and  juft  a  prince,  to  govern  and  pro- 
'  teft  it  in  thefe  moft  dangerous  times  *,  a  prince  who 

*  makes   it  the  whole  joy  of  his  heart,  and  bufinefs  of 

<  his  life,  to  fupprefs  every  thing  that  is  evil,  and  pro- 

<  mote  every   thing  that  is  good ;  to  advance  the  glory 

*  of  God,  and   fpread  the  4vnowledge  of  the  Chriitian 

*  religion  into  the  moft  diftant  corners  of  the  world. 

*  Perfevere,  O  my  moft  dear  and  amiable  prince  !   in 

*  your  moft  honourable  courfe,  in  making  the  improve- 

*  ment  of  your  fubjefts  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  hap- 

*  plnefs,  the  great  objeft  of  your  purfuit ;  for  this  fhall 

<  redound  to  your  glory  and  your  felicity   in  the  great 

<  day  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  eternal  fociety  of  his 
«  faints.     Such  noble   defigns  and  glorious  efforts,  you 

*  may  depend  upon  it,  fiiall  not  go  unrewarded  ;  for 

<  though  the  life  of  man  is  ftiort,  the  goodnefs  of  God 
«  is  iniinite,    and  he  will  recompenfe  our  momentary 

<  toils  with  joys  v/hich  (hall  never  end.     How  precious 

*  then  is  time  !  aod  how  careful  fliould  we  be,  that  we  do 

«  not 
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not  lofe  by  our  indolence  thofe  immortal  felicities  which 
we  may  obtain  by  the  active  virtues  of  a  good  life  ( 

^  The  employments  of  your  Alcuinus  in  his  retreat 
are  fuited  to  his  humble  fphere  •,  but  they  are  neither 
inglorious  nor  unprofitable.  I  fpend  my  time  in  the 
halls  of  St.  Martin,  in  teaching  fome  of  the  noble 
youths  under  my  care  the  intricacies  of  grammar,  and 
infpiring  them  with  a  tafte  for  the  learning  of  the  an- 
cients 5  in  defcribing  to  others  the  order  and  revolu- 
tions of  thofe  {hining  orbs  which  adorn  the  azure  vault 
of  heaven ;  and  in  explaining  to  others  the  myfteries 
of  divine  wifdom,  which  are  contained  in  the  holy 
fcriptures  •,  fuiting  my  inftruftions  to  the  views  and 
capacities  of  my  fcholars,  that  I  may  train  up  many  to 
be  ornaments  to  the  church  of  God,  and  to  the  court 
of  your  Imperial  majefly.  In  doing  this  I  find  a  great 
want  of  feveral  things,  particularly  of  thofe  excellent 
books  in  all  arts  and  fciences  which  I  enjoyed  in  my 
native  country,  through  the  expence  and  care  of  my 
great  mailer  Egbert.  May  it  therefore  pleafe  your 
majefty,  animated  with  the  moft  ardent  love  of  learn- 
ing, to  permit  me  to  fend  fome  of  our  young  gentle- 
men into  England,  to  procure  for  us  thofe  books  which 
we  want,  and  tranfplant  the  flowers  of  Britain  into 
France,  that  their  fragrance  may  no  longer  be  confined 
to  York,  but  may  perfume  the  palaces  of  Tours. 

'  I  need  not  put  your  majefty  in  mind,  how  earneftly 
we  kre  exhorted  in  the  holy  fcriptures  to  the  purfuit  of 
wifdom 


than  which  nothing  is  more  conducive 


to  a 


pleafant,  happy,  and  honourable  life  ;  nothing  a  grea- 
ter prefervative  from  vice ;  nothing  more  becoming  or 
more  necelfary  to  thofe  efpecially  who  have  the  admi- 
niftration  of  public  affairs,  and  the  governrnxent  of 
empires.  Learning  and  wifdom  exalt  the  low,  and 
give  additional  luftre  to  the  honours  of  the  great.  By 
luifdom  kings  reign,  and  pri?ices  decree  jujtice,  Ceafe 
not  then,  O  moft  ^ gracious  king  !  to  prefs  the  young 
nobility  of  your  court  to  the  eager  purfuit  of  wifdom 
and  learning  in  their  youth,  that  they  may  attain  to  an 
honourable  old  age,  and  a  blefled  immortality.  For 
my  own  part,  I  will  never  ceafe,  according  to  my  abi- 
lities, to  fow  the  feeds  of  learning  in  the  minds  of  your 
fubjecls  in  thefe  parts ;  mindful  of  the  faying  of  the 
wifeft  man,  ///  the  morning  fow  thy  feed,  and  iti  the 
evening  ^withhold  7tot  thine  hand ;  for  thou  knoiveji  not 
^whether  Jhall  ^rofper^  either  this  or  that.     To  do  this 

«  hath 
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*  hath  been  the  moft  delightful  employment  of  my  whole     Cent. 
^  life.     In  my  youthful  years  I  fowed  the  feeds  of  learn-     "VIII. 

'  ing  in  the  flourifhing  feminaries  of  my  native  foil  of  ^■^■'v'""*^ 

<  Britain,  and    In  my  old  age   I  am  doing  the  fame  in 

*  France  ;  praying  to  God,  that  they  may  fpring  up  and 

*  flourifh  in  bcth  countries.     I  know  alfo,  O  prince  be- 

*  loved  of  God,  and  praifed  by  all  good  men  !  that  you 

<  exert  all  your  influence  in  promoting  the  interefts  of 

*  learning  and   religion  5   more  noble   in  your  a6lions 

*  than  in  your  royal  birth.     May  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift 

<  preferve  and  profper  you  in  all  your  great  deiigns,  and 

*  at  length  bring  you  to  the  enjoyment  of  celeftial  glo- 

*  ry  (67)." How  few  princes  enjoy  the  happinefs  of 

fuch  a  correfpondence,  or  have  the  wifdom  and  virtue 
to  encourage  it ! 

Alcuinus  compofed  many  treatifes  ofl  a  great  variety 
of  fubjefts,  in  a  flyle  much  fuperior  in  purity  and  ele- 
gance to  that  of  the  generality  of  writers  in  the  age  in 
which  he  flouriflied(68).  Charlemagne  often  folicited 
him,  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  moft  atfedlionate  friend, 
to  return  to  court,  and  favour  him  with  his  company 
and  advice  j  but  he  ftill  excufed  himfeif ;  and  nothing 
could  draw  him  from  his  retirement  in  his  abbey  of  St. 
Martin  in  Tours,  where  he  died  A.  D.  804. 

Though  Beda  and  Alcuinus  were  unqueillonably  the  other 
brightefl  luminaries,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  the  learned 
Chriftian  world,  in  the  eighth  century  j  yet  there  were  J^^^.^yj'^? 
fome  other  natives  of  Britain  who  made  no  inconfidera-  -^^  Eng- 
ble  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters  in  this  period  ;  and  landinthi* 
are  therefore  entitled  to  have  their  names  at  leaft  pre-  century, 
ferved  in  the  hiftory  of  their  country.     Boniface,  the 
firft  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  was  a  native  of  Britain  ;  but 
whether  of  South  or  North  Britain,  is  not  agreed  (69). 
He  received  his  education  in  feveral  Englifh  monafteries, 
and  became  famous  for  his  genius  and  learning.     Being 
ordained  a  prieft  in  the  firll  year  of  this  century,  he  was 
foon  after  infpired  with  'the  zeal  of  propagating  the  goi- 
pel  among  thofe  nations  of  Europe  who   were  ftill  Hea- 
thens.    With  this  view,  he  left  his  native  country  A.  D. 
704,  and  travelled  into  Germany,  where  he  fpent  about 

(67)  Leifliones  Antiq.  Canif.  t.  2. 

(68)  Bicgraph.  Eritan.  in  Alcuin. 

(69)  Cave  t-iilt.  Literar.  p.  48  j.  Mackenzie's  Scotch  Writers, 
P-  35. 

fifty 
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Cent.  fifty  years  in  preaching  the  gofgel  with  equal  zeal  and 
\lll.  fuccefs,  making  many  converts,  and  founding  many 
^"■^""^'j''''''^  churches.  To  encourage  him  in  his  labours,  he  was 
confecrated  a  bifliop  by  pope  Gregory  II.  A.  D.  723, 
and  appointed  archbifhop  of  Mentz  A.  D.  732  by  Gre- 
gory III.  Boniface  being  confidered  as  the  apoftle  of 
Germany,  had  great  authority  in  all  the  churches  of 
that  country,  and  prefided  in  feveral  councils ;  but  was 
at  laft  barbaroully  murdered  by  fome  Pagans  near 
Utrecht,  June  5,  A.  D.  754,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  This  acSlive  prelate,  in  the  courfe  of  his  long 
life,  befides  fome  other  works,  wrote  a  great  number  of 
letters,  which  have  been  colledled  and  publifhed  by  Se- 
rarius,  and  contain  many  curious  things  (70).  Willi- 
bald,  the  nephew  and  follower  of  Boniface,  was  a  man 
of  learning,  and  wrote  the  life  of  his  uncle  (71).  Ed- 
dius,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  v/ho  flourifhed  in  this  cen- 
tury, was  very  famous  for  his  Ikill  in  church-mufic,  a 
fcience  much  efteemed  and  cultivated  in  thofe  times, 
and  wrote  the  life  of  Wilfred  archbifhop  of  York,  Vv'-hich 
hath  been  publifhed  by  Dr.  Gale  (72).  Dungal  and  Cle- 
ment, two  Scotchmen,  were  very  famous  for  their  learn- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  and  taught  the 
fciences  in  Italy  and  France  with  much  reputation,  under 
the  patronage  of  Charlemagne  (73).  But  it  would  be 
improper  to  be  more  particular  in  our  enumeration  of 
the  learned  men  of  this  century. 
Sciences  The  fciences  commonly  taught  and  ftudied  in  this  age 

ifudicd  m   ^gj.g  fg^  ^.j^^^  imperfect.     It  feems  to  have  been  in  this 
lury.  period  that  the  famous  divifion  of  the  feven  liberal  arts 

or  fciences  into  the  triviimi  and  quadri-vium  took  place. 
The  trivmm  comprehended  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  lo- 
gic ;  the  quadrivium,  mufic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
aflronomy,  according  to  the  barbarous  verfes  quoted  be- 
low ( 74).  John  of  Salifbury,  M^ho  flourifhed  in  the 
twelfth  century,  fpeaks  of  this  divifion  of  the  fciences  as 
of  very  great  antiquity  in  his  time.  '  The  fciences  are 
<  divided  (fays  he)  into  the  tri%ni  and  quadrivii ;  which 

(70)  Du  Pin  Rcclef.  Hid.  cent.  8.  (71)  Id.  ibid. 

(72)  Scriprores  xv.  Hiftor.  Eritan.  t.  1.  p.  40. 

(73)  Murator.  Antiq.  t.  3.  c.  815,  &c. 

(74)  Gramm.  loquitur,  Dia.  vera  docet,  Rhet.  verba  colorat, 
.  Muf,  canit.  Ar,  uumerat,  Geo.  ponderat,  A/i.  colit  aftra. 

JSrucker  HiJ,  PhiloJ,  i.  i-p.  S91' 

<  were 
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*  were  fo   much  admired  by  our  anceftors   in  former     Cent. 

<  ages,  that  they  imagined  they  comprehended  all  wif-     "VIII. 

«  dpm  and  learning,  and  were  fufficient  for  the  folution  '*'^-\r"^ 

<  of  all  queftions,  and  the  removing  of  all  difficulties  ; 

*  for  whoever  underftood  the  trivii  (grammar,  rhetoric, 

*  and  logic)  could  explain  all  manner  of  books  without 

*  a  teacher;  but  he  who  was  further  advanced,  andcom- 

*  prehended  alfo  the   quadrivii  (mufic,  arithmetic,   geo- 

*  metry,  and    aftronomy),  could  anfwer   all    queftions, 

*  and  unfold  all  the  fecrets  of  nature  (75).'  How  ancient 
is  the  art  of  concealing  ignorance  under  fpecious  pre- 
tences to  knowledge  !  Natural  and  experimental  philo- 
fophy  was  totally  negledled  ;  nor  were  the  foundations 
and  principles  of  morals  any  part  of  the  ftudy  of  the 
learned  in  this  period  (76).  The  learned  reader  will  find 
a  very  curious  poetical  catalogue  of  the  fciences  taught 
in  the  academy  of  York,  in  the  work  quoted  below  (77). 

The  narrow  limits  and  very  imperfeft  ftate  of  the  Caufes  of 
fciences  in  this  age  were  owing  to  various  caufes ;  but  Jj^^  ^°^ 
efpecially  to  the  total  negle61:,  or  rather  contempt,  of  leaniingia 
learning,  by  the  laity  of  all  ranks;  the  greateft  princes  this  cen- 
being,  for^the  moft  part,  quite  illiterate.     After  what  tury. 
hath  been  faid  of  the  learning  of  Charlemagne,  who  was 
unqueftionabiy  the  greateft  monarch  and  wifeft  man  of 
his  age,    it   will  no  doubt  furprife  the  reader  to   hear, 
that  his  education  had  been  fo   much  neglected,  that 
he  could  not  write,  and  that  he  was  forty-five  years  of 
age  when  he  began  to  ftudy  the  fciences  under  Alcui- 
nus  (78).     From  this  example,  we  may  form  fome  judg- 
ment of  the  education  and  learning,  or  rather  ignorance, 
of  the  other  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe  in  thofe  times. 
Learning  then  being  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
and  a  very  fmall  portion  of  it  being  fufficient  to  enable 
them  to  perform  the  offices  of  the  church  with  tolerable 
decency,  few,  very  few  of  them,  afpired  to  any  more. 
Nor  have  we  any  reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  this,  when  we 
confider  the  difficulty  of  procuring  books  and  mafters, 
and  gaining  even  a  fmatteringof  the  fciences;  and  that 
when  it  was  gained,  it  contributed  little  to  their  credit, 
and  nothing  to  their  preferment,  as  there  were  fo  few 
who  were  capable  of  difcerning  literary  'merit,  or  dtf- 
pofed  to  reward  it. 

(75)  Joan.  Salif.  Metalog.  1.  i.  c.  it. 

(76)  Bruckeri  Hift,  Philofoph.  t.  3.  p,  599. 

(77)  Alcuinus  de  Ponfificibus  et  Sandis  Ecclef.  Ebor.  apud  Gale, 
p.  7*8.  (78)  Eginhard.  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  c.  25,_ 

Learn- 
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Cent.  IX.       Learning,  which  had   begun  to  decline  in  England 
'»-««— v-—^  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  was  almofl  quite 
State  of  _    extinguiflied   in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth ;  and  that 
the'^ninfh'^  profound  darknefs  which  had  been  a  little  diffipated  by 
century,      the  appearance  of  a  few  extraordinary  men,  as  Aldhelm, 
Beda,  Egbert,  and   Alcuinus,  returned   again,  and  re- 
fumed  its  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men.     Many  of 
the  nionafteries,  which  were  the  only  feats  of  learning, 
had  by  this  time  been  deftroyed,  either  by  the  Danes  or 
by  the  civil  wars,  their  libraries  burnt,  and  the  monks 
difperfed.     This  was  particularly  the  cafe  in  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland,  where  learning  had  flouriflied  moft, 
as  we  are  informed  by  the  following  pafTages  in  the  let- 
ters of  Alcuinus,  preferved  by  "William  of  Malmibury. 
To  the   clergy  of  York  he    writes : — <  I  call  God  to 

*  witnefs,  that  it  was  not  the  love  of  gold  that  carried 

*  me  into  France,  or  that  detains  me  there;  but  the 
^  wretched  and  deplorable  ftate  of  your  church.'  To 
OfFa  king  of  Mercia : — «  I  was  ready  to  return  into  my 

*  native  country  of  Northumberland  loaded  with  pre- 

*  fents  by  Charlemagne;  but  upon  the.  intelligence  I 

*  have  received,  I  think  it  better  to  remain  where  I  am, 

*  than  venture  myfelf  in  a  country  where  no  man  can 

*  enjoy  fecurity,  or  profecute  his  ftudies.  For,  lo ! 
'  tlieir  churches  are  demoliihed  by  the  Pagans,  their 
^  altars  polluted  u*ith  impiety,  their  monafleries  defiled 
^  with  adulteries,  and   the  land  wet  with  the  blood   of 

*  its  nobles  and  princes  (79).'  From  hence  it  appears 
(fays  Malmfbury)  how  many  calamities  were  brought 
upon  England  through  the  negledl  of  learning,  and  the 
other  vices  of  its  inhabitants.  As  the  devaftations  of 
the  Danes  were  gradually  carried  into  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land in  the  courfe  of  this  century,  the  monaileries,  and 
other  feats  of  learning,  were  every  where  laid  in  the 
duft,  and  the  very  laft  glimmerings  of  literary  know- 
ledge almoft  quite  extinguifhed.  Of  this  we  have  the 
fuileft  evidence  in  the  following  paflage  of  a  letter  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  to  Wulfsig,  bifhop  of  Worcefter: 
<  At  my  acceffion  to  the  throne  (A.  D.  871),  all  know- 
«  ledge  and    learning  was  extinguiflied  in  the  Englifh 

*  nation :    infomuch  that  there  were  very  few  to  the 

*  fouth  of   the  Humber  who  underftood  the  common 

(79)  W.  Malmf.  1.  I.  c.  3. 

'     «  prayer* 
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<  prayers  of  the  church,  or  were  capable  of  tranflating  Cent.  IX.         M 
«  a  fingle  fentence   of  Latin  into  Englifh ;  but  to  the  ^-^v—i*^        JB 

*  fouth  of  the  Thames,  I  cannot  recollect  fo  much  as 

*  one  who  could  do  this  (80)."  Another  cotemporary 
writer  gives  the  following  melancholy  account  of  the 
ftate  of  learning  in  this  period :    *^  In  our  days,  thofe 

<  who   difcover   any   taile   for   learning,    or   defire  of 

*  knowledge,  are  become  the  objects  of  contempt  and 

<  hatred;  their  condu6l  is  viewed   with  jealous  eyes; 

<  a^nd  if  any  blemilh  is  detected  in  their  behaviour,  it 

*  is  imputed,  not  to  the  frailty  of  human   nature,  but 

<  to  the  nature  of  their  ftudies,  and  their  affeclation  of 
'  being  wifer  than  their  neighbours.      By  this  means, 

*  thofe  few  who  have  really  a  love  to  learning,  are  de- 

*  terred  from  engaging  in  the  noble  purfuit,  through  the 
«  dread  of  that  reproach  and  ignominy  to  which  it  would 
«  expofe  them  (81).' 

When  learning  was  in  this  condition,  we  cannot  ex-  Life  of 
pe£l  to  meet  with  many  learned  men  who  merit  a  place  JohnScof. 
in  the  annals  of  their  country.  Accordingly  we  do  not 
find  above  one  or  two  among  the  people  of  this  illand 
from  the  death  of  Alcuinus,  A.  D.  804,  to  the  accef- 
fion  of  Alfred,  A.  D.  871,  who  attained  to  any  degree 
of  literary  fame.  The  moil  learned  man  in  Europe, 
however,  in  this  dark  period,  was  a  native  of  Britain, 
and  moft  probably  of  the  town  of  Air  in  Scotland. 
This  was  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  fo  called  from  his 
country,  and  the  place  of  his  birth ;  and  furnamed  the 
Wifcy  on  account  of  his  fuperior  knowledge  and  erudi- 
tion (82).  This  ingenious  man,  who  was  probably  born 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  feeing  his  own 
country  involved  in  great  darknefs  and  confufion,  and 
affording  no  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  after 
which  he.  thirfled,  travelled  into  foreign  parts,  and,  if 
we  may  believe  fome  writers,  into  Greece,  where  he 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  of 
the  Greek  philofophy;  which  were  very  rare  accom- 
plifhments  in  thofe  times  (83).  *  In  whatever  manner 
^  (fays  one  of  the  beft  writers  of  literary  hiftory)  he 

*  acquired  the  knowledge  of  languages  and  philofophy, 

(80)  Spelman  "Vita  Alfridi,  append.  3.  p.  igS. 

(81)  Servati  Lupi  Epift.  ad  Eglahardum,   Ep.   i. 

(82)  Mackenzie's  Lives  of  Scots  Writers,  p.  49. 

(83)  Baleus  de  Script,  Brilan.  p.  114. 
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Cent.  IX.  *  it  is  very  certain  that  he  had  not  only  a  very  pleafant 
and  facetious,  but  alfo  a  very  acute  and  penetrating 
genius  ;  that  in  philofophy  he  had  no  fuperior,  and  in 
languages  no  equal,  in  the  age  in  u'-hich  he  flourifh- 
ed  (84).'     Thefe   uncommon  accomplifhments,  toge- 
ther vi^ith  his  virit  and  pleafantry,  which  rendered   ftis 
converfation  as  agreeable  as  it  was  inflru6^ive,  procured 
him  an  invitation  from  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France, 
the  greateft  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men  in  that 
age.     Scotus  accepted  of  this  invitation,  and  lived  feve- 
ral  years  in  the  court  of  that  great  prince,  on  a  footing 
of  the  mod  intimate  friendihip  and  familiarity,  lleeping 
often  in  the  royal  apartment,  and  dining  daily  at  the 
royal  table.     We  may  judge  of  the  freedom  which  he 
ufed  with  Charles,  by  the  following  repartee,  preferved  I 
by  one  of  our   ancient   hiflorians.      As   the  king  and  1 
Scotus  were  fitting  one  day  at  table  oppofite  to  each  | 
other,  after  dinner,  drinking  a  cheerful  glafs,  the  philo- 
fopher  having  faid  fomething  that  was  not  quite  agree-  I 
able  to  the  rules  of  French  politenefs,  the  king,  in  a 
merry  humour,  alked  him,  Pray  what  is  between  a  Scot, 
and  a  fot  ?     To   which  he  anfwered,  Nothing  but  the 
table  (85).    The  king,  fays  the  hiftorian,  laughed  heartily, 
and  was  not  in  the  leafl  offended,  as  he  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  be  angry  with  his  mailer,  as  he  always  called  Scotus. 
But  Charles  valued  this  great  man  for  his  wifdom  and 
learningr  ftill  more  than  for  his  wit,  and  retained  him 
^bout  his  perfon,  not  only  as  an  agreeable  companion, 
but  as  his  preceptor  in  the  fciences,  and  his  bell  coun- 
fellor  in  the  moft  arduous  affairs  of  government.     At  the 
defire  of  his  royal  friend  and  patron,  Scotus  compofed 
feveral  works  while  he  refided  in  the  court  of  France  ji 
which  procured  him  many  admirers  on  the  one  hand,j 
and  many  adverfaries  on  the  other  ;  efpecially  among] 
the  clergy,  to  whom  his  notions  on  feveral  fubje6ls  die' 
not  appear  perfectly  orthodox.     His  books  on  predeftina- 
tion  and  the  eucharifl  in  particular  were  fuppofed  to  con-^ 
tain  many  bold  and  dangerous  pofitions  ;  and  a  crowd  of 
angry  monks  and  others  wrote  againft  them  (86).    While 
he  was  engaged  in  thefe  difputes,  an  incident  happened 
which  drew  upon  him  the  difpieafure  of  the  fovereign 


(?4)   Bruckeri  Hift,  Philofoph.  t.  3.  p.  6<s. 

(f?5)  Hovedeni  Annal.  ad  an.  8^6. 

(86)  Bruckeri  Hift.  Philofoph-  t.  3.  p,  616. 
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pontifF.  Michael  Balbus,  the  Greek  emperor,  had  feht  Cent.  IX 
a  copy  of  the  works  of  Dionyfius  the  philofopher  to  the 
emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  A.  D.  824,  as  a  moft  valuable 
prefent.  This  was  efteemed  an  ineftimable  treafure  in 
France,  becaufe  it  was  ignorantly  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite,  the  pretended  apoftle 
of  the  French ;  but  being  in  Greek,  it  was  quite  unin- 
tellisfible.  Charles  the  Bald,  the  fon  and  fuccelTor  of 
Lewis,  defirous  of  perufing  this  work,  employed  his 
friend  Scotus  to  tranllate  it  into  Latin  ;  which  he  under- 
took, and  accomplifhed,  without  confulting  the  pope- 
This,  with  the  former  fufpicions  of  his  heterodoxy,  gave  ^ 
fo  great  offence  to  his  holinefs,  that  he  wrote  a  very 
angry  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  requefting,  or  rather 
commanding  him,  to  fend  Scotus  to  Rome,  to  underp-o 
a  trial.     *  I  have  been  informed  (fays  the  pope  in  his 

<  letter)   that  one  John,  a  Scotchman  by   birth,  hath 

<  lately  tranilated  into  Latin  the  work  of  Dionyfius  the 

*  Areopagite,  concerning  the  divine  names  and  the  celef- 

*  tial  hierarchy,  which  he  fliould  have  fent  to  me  for  my 
'  approbation,  according  to  cuftotn.     This  was  the  more 

<  necefl^ary,  becaufe  the  faid  John,  though  a  man  of 
^  great  learning,  is  reported  not  to  think  rightly  in  fome 

<  things  (87).'  But  Charles  had  too  great  an  afre^lion 
for  his  learned  and  agreeable  companion  to  truft  him  in 
the  hands  of  the  incenfed  pontiff.  The  moft  capital 
work  of  this  John  Scot  was  his  book  concerning  the 
nature  of  things,  or"  the  divifion  of  natures  j  which, 
after  lying  long  in  MS.  was  at  length  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Gale.  This  was  in  feveral  refpeclrs  the  moft 
curious  literary  produftion  of  that  age,  being  written 
vAth  a  metaphyfical  fubtlety  and  acutenefs  then  unknowfi 
in  Europe.  This  acutenefs  Scotus  had  acquired  by  read- 
ing the  writings  of  the  Greek  philofophers ;  and  by  his 
ufing  the  fubtleties  and  refinements  of  logic  in  the  dii« 
cuffion  of  theological  fubje£ls,  he  became  the  father  of 
that  fcholaftic  divinity,  which  made  fo'  diftinguiftied  a 
figure  in  the  middle  ages,  and  maintained  its  ground  fo 
long.  The  criticifm  of  one  of  our  ancient  hiftorians  on 
this    work    is  not    unjuft.     «  His   book,    intitled,    T^e 

<  Diviftott  of  Natures y  is  of  great  ufe  in  folving  many  in- 

*  tricate   and  perplexing   queftions  j  if  we   can  forgive 

« 

(87)  Aub.  Mirjsus  ad  Gemblacen.  c.  93.  p.  icf4. 
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Cent.  IX.    *  him  for  deviating  from  the  path  of  the  Latin  philofo- 

*  phers  and  divines,  and  purfuing  that  of  the  Greeks, 
'  It  was  this  that  made  him  appear  a  heretic  to  many  y 
*-  and  it  miift  be  confeffed,  that  there  are  many  things 

*  in  it  which,  at  firll  fis^ht  at  lead,  feem  to  be  contrary 

*  to  the  Catholic  faith  (88").'  Of  this  kind  are  his  opi- 
nions about  God  and  the  univerfe ;  which  have  evident- 
ly too  great  a  refemblance  to  the  pantheifm  of  Spinoza. 
Scotusr  was  not  free  from  that  learned  vanity  which 
n^kes  men  delight  in  ftich  paradoxes  as  are  commonly 
no  better  than  impious  or  ridiculoas  abfurdities.  The 
following  fhort  quotations  from  this  work  will  abundant- 
ly jiiftify  thefe  ftricliures.     '  All  things  are  God,  and 

*  God  is  all  things.     When  we  fay  that  God  created  all 

<  things,  we  mean  only,  that  God  is  in  all  things,  and 
'  that  he  is  the  eiTence  of  all  things,  by  which  they  exiit. 

*  The  univerfe  is  both  eternal  and  created,  and  neither 

*  did  its  eternity  precede  its  creation,  nor  its  creation 

<  precede  its  eternity  (89).*  The  philofophical  and 
theological  fyftem  of  Scotus  appears  to  have  been  this  in 
a  few  words  :    *  That  the  univerfe,  and  all  things  which 

<  it  comprehends,  were  not  only  virtually,  but  eflentially 
«  in  God ;  and  that  they  flowed  from  him  from  eternity  y 
'  and  {hall,  at  the  confummation  of  all  things^  be  re- 

*  folved  again  into  him,  as  into  their  great  fountain  and 

*  origin.     After  the  refurrecftion  (fays  he),  nature,  and 

*  all  its  caufeSj  fliall  be  refolved  into   God,  and  then 

<  nothing  fhall  exifl  but  God  alone  (90).'  Tliefe  opini- 
ons were  far  enough  from  being  agreeable  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith ;  and  therefore  we  need  not  be  furprifed  to  hear, 
that  the  pope  Honorius  lil.  publiflied  a  bull,  command- 
ing all  the  copies  of  this  book  that  could  be  found,  to  be 
fent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  be  burnt ;  *  becaufe  (fays  his 

<  holinefs)  it  is  quite  full  of  the  worm.s  of  heretical  pra- 
«  vity  (91)/  The  concluding  fcene  of  the  hiflory  of  this 
learned  and  insrenious  man  is  involved  in  darknefs  and  un- 

O 

certainty.  SomeEnglifn  hifiiorians  afhrm,  that  after  the 
death  of  his  great  patron  Charles  theBald,he  came  over  into 
England,  at  the  invitation  of  Alfred  the  Great  j  that  he 

(?8)  Hovedeni  Anna!,  ad  anr.  t^T,. 

(P9)  Jo.  Scod  Erigense  de  Divifione  Naturse,  llbri  quinque, 
p.  42,  211.  128. 

(90)  Jo«  Scod  Erigen^  de  Dlvifioae  Naturse,  libri  quinque, 
p.  233.  (91)  Aiberic.  Chrou,  ad  ann,  1225. 
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taught  fome  time  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford;  from  Cent.  IX. 
whence  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Malmibury,  where  he  s^-v-*^ 
w-as  murdered  by  his  fcholars  with  their  penknives  (92). 
But  thefe  writers  feem  to  have  confounded  John  Scot 
Erigena  Math  another  John  Scot,  who  was  an  Englifh- 
man,  cotemporary  with  Alfred,  taught  at  Oxford,  and 
was  Hain  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Ethelingey,  of 
which  he  was  abbot  (93).  It  is  mofl  probable  that  Eri- 
gena ended  his  days  in  France  (94)« 

The  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  from  A.  D.   871  to  uiflory  of 
A.  D.  901,  is  a  mofl:  memorable  period  in  the  annals  learning  in 
of  learning,  and  affords  more  materials  for  literary  hif-  '^'i^/?]-^'\ 
tory  than  two   or  three  centuries  either  before  or  after,  ^^e  Great, 
fhining  with  all  the  warmth  and  luitre  of  the  brighteft 
day  of  fummer,  amidft  the  gloom  of  a  long,  dark,  and 
ftormy  winter.     Every  friend  to  learning,   and  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  mind,  muft  wifh  to  fee  the  lite- 
rary merits  of  this  excellent  prince  fet  in  a  fair  and  jufl 
light,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  and  an  exam.pie 
to  ail  fucceeding  princes. 

Alfred  the  Great  appeared  at  a  time,  and  in  circum-  Literary 
fbances,  the  mofh  unfavourable  that  can  be  conceived  for  'ni^5""T  ^f 
the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  being  born  when  his  coun- 
try was  involved  in  the  moil  profound  darknefs  and  de- 
plorable confufion,  when  the  fmall  remains  of  fcience 
that  were  left  were  wholly  confined  to  cloiftersj  and 
learning  .was  confidered  rather  as  a  reproach  than  an 
honour  to  a  prince.  Accordingly  we  find  that  his  edu- 
cation was  totally  neglefted  in  this  refpecft :  and  though 
he  was  carefully  initrudled  in  the  art  of  hunting,  in 
v/hich  he  attained^  to  great  dexterity,  he  was  not  taught 
to  know  one  letter  from  another  till  he  was  above  twelve 
years  of  age  •,  v/lien  a  book  was  put  into  his  hand  by  a 
kind  of  accident,  rather  than  any  formed  defign.  The 
queen,  -his  mother,  one  day  being  in  company  with  her 
four  fons,  of  which  Alfred  was  the  youngefl,  and  having 
a  book  of  Saxon  poems  in  her  hand,  beautifully  written 
and  illuminated,  obfervedj  that  the  royal  youths  were 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  book ;  upon  which  Ihc 
faid_> — «  i  will  make  a  prefent  of  this  book  to  him  who 
*  fliall  learn  to  read  it  fooneft.'     Alfred  immediately 

(92)  W.  Mala>f.  1.  2.  c,  4.     Hoveden  Annal.  ad  arm.  866, 

(93)  AfTerius  in  \ita  Alfredi. 

(94)  Hiltoire  Literaire  de  la  France,  Siecle  9. 
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Cent.  IX.  took  fire,  and  applied  to  learn  to  read  with  fuch  ardour, 
^^^-v-"^  that  in  a  very  little  time  he  both  read  and  repeated  the 
poem  to  the  queen,  and  received  it  for  his  reward  (95). 
From  that  moment  he  was  feized  with  an  infatiable  thirft 
for  knowledge,  and  reading  and  (ludy  became  his  chief 
delight.  But  ftill  he  met  with  great  difficulties  in  the 
profecution  of  his  ftudies  for  want  of  proper  helps.    <  I 

<  have  heard  him  (fays  Aflerius)  lament  it  with  many 
^  fighs,  as  the  greatefl:  misfortune  of  his  life,  that  when 

<  he  was  young,  and  had  leifure  for  ftudy,  he  could  not 
«  fnl  mailers  to  invtru^t  him;  becaufe  at  that  time 
*  tl:e:e  were  fev*^  or  none  among  the  Weil-Saxons  who 
'  had  any  learning,  or  could  fo  much  as  read  with  pro- 

<  priety  and  eafe  {g6).^  For  fome  years  before,  and  feve- 
ral  years  after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  was  fb  in- 
ceiiantly  engaged   in    wars  againft  the  Danes,  and  in 

-  other  affairs  of  ftate,  that  he  had  but  little  time  for 
ftudy  ;  but  of  that  little  he  did  not  lofe  a  moment,  car- 
rying a  book  continually  in  his  bofom,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  (97).  When  he 
was  advanced  in  life,  and  had  reftored  the  tranquillity 
of  his  country  by  the  fubmiiTion  of  the  Danes,  he  was 
fo  far  from  relaxing,  that  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove his  mind  in  knowledge,  devoting  a  confiderable 
portion  of  his  time  to  fludy,  and  employing  all  his  lei- 
fure-hours  in  reading,  or  hearing  others  read  (98).  By 
this  incelTant  application  to  ftudy,  this  excellent  prince 
became  one  of  the  greateft  fcholars  of  the  age  in  which 
he  flourifhed.  He  is  faid  to  have  fpoken  the  Latin  lan- 
guage with  as  much  eafe  and  fluency  as  his  native  tongue, 
and  underftood,  but  did  not  fpeak  Greek.  He  was  an 
eloquent  orator,  an  acute  phiiofopher,  an  excellent  hif- 
torian,  mathematician,  mufician,  and  architect,  and  the 
prince  of  the  Saxon  poets  (99). 
J  vited  Alfred  did  not  profecute  his  ftudies  with  all  this  ar- 

learred       dour  merely  as  a  private  man,  and  for  his  own  improvc- 
men  to        ment  only,  but  as   a  great  prince,  and  for  tlie  improve- 
ment of  his  fubje6fs,  whofe  ignorance  he  vievv'-ed  with 
much  compafFion.     Confcious  that  the  revival  of  learn-  . 

(95)  Afler.  de  A'fredi  Rebus  g&{\h,  p.  5.  edit,  a  Camden, 

(96)  Id.  ibid.  (97)   Id.  ibid. 

(98)  id.  ibid. 

(99)  W.   WeftiD.  A.  D.    87 T.      Ingulf,  p.  28.      W.   Malmf. 
1.  2.  c.  4. 
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ing  in  a  country  where  it  was  quite  extincl,  was  too  Cent.  IX. 
arduous  a  tailc  even  for  the  greateft  monarch,  without  *  ^  "  '^ 
alTiftance,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  find  out  learned  men 
in  other  countries,  whom  he  invited  to  fettle  in  his  court 
and  kingdom.  Thofe  who  accepted  his  invitations,  he 
received  in  the  kindeft  manner,  treated  with  the  moil 
engaging  familiarity,  and  loaded  with  the  greateft  fa- 
vours. Some  of  thefe  learned  men  he  kept  about  his  ' 
own  perfon,  as  the  companions  of  his  ftudies,  and  to 
affift  him  in  the  inftruction  of  his  own  fons,  and  of  the 
fons  of  his  nobility,  who  were  educated  with  them  in 
his  palace  -,  while  he  ftationed  others  of  them  in  thofe 
places  where  they  might  be  moft  ufeful  (100).  As  thefe 
■fcholars,  though  in  a  humbler  ftation,  v/ere  the  aiToci- 
ates  of  the  illuftrious  Alfred  in  the  revival  of  learning, 
they  merit  our  grateful  remembrance  in  this  place. 

Afler,  a  monk  of  St.  David's  in  Wales,  was  one  of  Life  of 
Alfred's  greateft  favourites,  and  wrote  his  life,  to  which  Affer. 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  a6lions 
and  charafter  of  this  great  prince.  Alfred  having  heard 
this  monk  much  celebrated  for  his  learning,  invited  him 
to  his  court ;  and  was  fo  charmed  with  his  converfation 
at  the  firft  interview,  that  he  earneftly  prefTed  him  to 
come  and  live  conftantly  with  him.  To  this  the  monk, 
not  being  his  own  mafter,  could  not  agree ;  but  at  length, 
with  the  confent  of  his  monaftery,  it  was  fettled,  that 
he  ftiould  fpend  one  half  of  every  year  at  St.  David's, 
and  the  other  at  the  court  of  England ;  where  he  em- 
ployed much  of  his  time  in  reading  with  the  king,  who 
rewarded  him  vi-ith  three  rich  abbeys;r  and  many  noble 
prefents  (loi). 

Grimbald,  a  monk  of  Rheims  in  France,  was  another  Grimbald 
of  the  learned  men  whom  Alfred  invited  to  his  court,  to  &c, 
alFift  hirn  in  his  own  ftudies,  and  in  reviving  the  ftudy 
of  letters  among  his  fubje<Sts.  This  monk  was  particu- 
larly famous  for  his  theological  and  ecclefiaftical  learn- 
ing, and  his  {kill  in  church-mufic  ;  which  rendered  him 
a  valuable  acquifition  to  Alfred,  and  a  ufeful  inftrument 
in  promoting  his  defigns  for  the  reftoration  of  learning, 
as  we  fhall  fee  by  and  by  (102).  He  procured  another 
learned  man  from  Old  Saxony  on  the  continent,  whg 

(100)  Affer.  de  Alfredi  Rebus  geflis,  p.  5.  edit,  a  Camden, 
(lOi)  Id.  p.  15,  (loa)  Id.  p.  14. 
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Cent".  IX.  was  named  Johjt  Sfot,  and  is  by  many  writers  confound- 
ed with  John  Scot  Erigena,  though  he  was  evidently  a 
different  perfon(io3).  Plegmund  archbifiiop  of  Can- 
terbury, Werefred  bilhop  of  Worcefler,  Dunwulph 
bifhop  of  "Winchefter,  WuUsig  and  Iithelftan  biihops  of 
London,  and  Werebert  bifhop  of  Cheiler,  were  among 
the  learned  men  who  aflifted  Alfred  m  his  ftudies,  and 
in  promoting  the  interefts  of  learning  among  his  fub- 
jefts  (104). 

By  the  afTiftance  of  thcfe  ingenious  men,  and. his  own 
indefatigable  application,  Alfred  acquired  a  very  uncom- 
mon degree  of  erudition  j  which  he  employed,    like   a 
great   and  good   prince,    in    compofmg    fome    original 
"works,  and  tranllating  others  out  of  Latin  into  Saxon, 
for  the  inftruftion  of  his  people.     The  m^oft  perfe£l 
catalogue,  both  of  the  original  works  and  tranflations  of 
this  excellent  prince,  may  be  found  in  the  vv^ork  quoted 
below  (105)  ;  but  is  too  long  to  be  here  inferted.     The 
motives  which  prompted  Alfred  to  tranfiate  fome  books 
out  of  Latin  into  Saxon  ;  and  the   methods  which  he 
ufed  in  making  and  publifhing  the  tranflations,  are  com- 
municated to   us  by  himfelf,  in  his   preface  to  one  of 
them  :  '  When  I  confidered  with  myfelf,  how  much  the 
knowledge  of  the  Latin   tongue  was  decayed  in  Eng- 
land, though  many  could  read  their  native  language 
well  enough,  I  began,  amidft  all  the  hurry  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  my  affairs,  to  tranflate  this  boo«  (the  paflo- 
ral  of  St.  Gregory)  out  of  Latin  into  Englifh,  in  fome 
places  very  literally,  in  others  more  freely ,  as  I  had 
been  taught  by  Plegmund  my  archbifhop,  and  Afier 
my  bifhop,  and  Grim.bald  and  John  my  priefls,  When 
I  had  learned,  by  their  inlirudticns,  to    comprehend 
the  fenfe  of  the  original  clearly,  I  tranflated   it,  I  fay, 
and  fent  a  copy  of  my  tranllation  to  every  bifhop's  feat 
in  my  kingdom,  with  an  asftal  or  handle  worth  fifty 
mancuffes,  charging    all  men,  in  the   name  of  God, 
neither  to  feparate  the  book  from  the  handle,  nor  re- 
move it  out  of  the  church ;  becaufe  I  did  not  know- 
how  long  we  might  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  having  fuch 
<^  learned  prelates  as  we  have  at  prefent  (106).*     There 


(103)  Ingulf.  B^{\. 

(104)  Sp^lrrj'n,  Life  of  Alfred   p.  rj?,  13?. 

(105)  Eiogr-sphia  Britan.  vo\  i.  p.  54,  5c. 

(io6j  Spelraan.  Vita  Alfred:,  Append. No.  5.  p,  197. 
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can  be   no  doubt  that  Alfred   had  the  fiime  views,  and  Cent.  IX.  ' 
proceeded   in  the  fame  manner,  in  making  and  pubiifli-  v.-/-^^^ 
ing  his  other  tranflations. 

At  the  accefTion  of  Alfred  the  Great,  all  the  femina-gg^;^j^j.-gg 
ries  of  learning  in   England  were  laid  in  aOies.     Thefe  of     am- 
were  the  monafteries  and  billiops  feats  where  fchools  had  J"§» 
been  kept  for  the  education  of  youth,  chiefiv  for  the 
church,    which    were    fo  univerfaiiy  dellreyed   by   the 
LKnie?,  that  hardly  one  of  them  was  left  (landing.     This 
great  prince,  fenfible  how   impoflible   it  was  to  revive 
learning,    without  providing  fchools  for  the  education  of 
youth,  repaired  the  old  monafteries,  and  built  new  ones, 
inftituting  a  fchool  in  each  of  them  for  that  purpofe  ( i  o7)» 
But    in  thefe    monafhic   and  epifcopal  fchools,  both    ia 
England  and   in   other  countries  of  Europe,  the  youth 
were  only  taught  reading,  writing,  the  Latin  language, 
and  church-mufic,  to  fit  them  for  performing  the  pub- 
lic ofhces  of  the  church ;  except  in  a  very  few,  where 
fome  were  taught  arithmetic,  to  enable  them  to  manage 
the  fecular  atrairs  of  their  focieties,  and  others  inftru£te4 
in  rhetoric  and  theology,  to  aflift  them  in  declaiming  to 
the  people  ( 1 08).     Though  thefe  fchools  prevented  the 
total  extin6fion  of  literary  knowledge  among  the  Chrif- 
tian  clergy  in  thofe  dark  times,  tliey  contributed  very 
little  to  the  improvement  of  th€  fciences,  or  the  difFufmg 
of  learning  among  the  laity,  who  were  left  almoft  en- 
tirely without  the  means  of  acquiring   any  degree  of 
literature. 

When  Alfred  the  Great,  therefore,  jFormed  the  noble  xhe  uni» 
defign  of  rendering  learning  both  moreperfeft  and  more  verfay  of 
general,  he   was  under  a  neceffity  of  indituting  fchools  9^^°l^^ 
ion  a  diiterent  and  more  extenfive  plan  5  in  which  ail  the  ' 

fciences  that  were  then  known  fhould  be  taught  by  the 
bed  mailers  that  could  be  procured,  to  the  laity  as  well 
as  to  the  clergy.  This  great  pri  ce,  having  formed  the 
idea  of  fuch  a  fchool,  was  very  happy  in  the  choice  of 
a  place  for  its  eftablifhment,  fixing  on  that  aufpicious 
fpot  where  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  moll 
iiluilrious  feats  of  learning  in  the  world,  now  ftands. 
Whether  he  was  determined  to  make  this  choice  by  its 
having  been  a  feat  of  learning  in  former  times,  by  the 
natural  amenity  of  the  place,  or  by  its  convenient  lituas 

{107)  Spelman.  Vita  Alfredi,  Append.  No.  3.  p.  1065 
(loB)  Coniiug.  de  Antiquit.  Acadcm.  p.  67,  68, 

•  tion. 
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Cent.  IX.  tion,  almoft  In  the  centre  of  his  doininlons,  we  have 
not  leifure  to  inquire,  as  it  would  lead  us  into  feveral 
tedious  and  doubtful  difquifitions.  Being  furrounded 
bv  a.  confiderable  number  of  learned  men,  colle6led 
from  different  countries,  he  juftly  thought,  that  they 
could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  inftrufting  the 
rifing  generation  in  divine  and  human  learning.  In  or- 
der to  enable  them  to  do  this  with  the  greater  fuccefs, 
he  provided  fuitable  accommodations  for  them  and  their 
fcholars,  at  Oxford,  though,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  it 
cannot  be  difcpvered  with  certainty  v/hat  thefe  accom- 
modations and  endowments  were.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  fchools  founded  at  Oxford  by  Alfred  the 
Great  is  given  by  John  Roufe,  the  antiquarian  of  War- 
wick, who  flourifiied  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  to  which 
our  readers  may  give  that  degree  of  credit  which  they 
think  it  merits.     *  At  the  firfl  founding  of  the  univer-? 

<  fity  of  Oxford,  the  noble  king  Alfred  built  three  halls 

*  in  the  name   of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  do£iors  in 

*  grammar,  philofophy,  and  divinity.     The  firft:  of  thefe 

*  hails  was  fituated  in  High-ftreet,  near  the  eaft  gate  of 
^  the  city,  and  endowed   with  a  fufficient  maintenance 

*  for  twenty-fix  grammarians.     This  was  called  Little-. 

<  hall^  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  the  fcience  there 
»  ftudied ;  and  it  fl:ill  retains  that  name  even  in  my  time, 

*  the  fecond  was  built  near  the  north  wail  of  the  city,  in 

*  the  ftreet  now  called  School-JIreei,  and  endowed  for 
f  twenty-fix  logicians  or  philofophers,  and  had  the  name 

*  of  Lefs-halL  The  tliird  was  built  alfo  in  High-ftreet, 
^  contiguous  to  Little-hail,  and  was  endowed  for  twenty-? 
«  fix  divines,  for  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  fcriptures  (109).' 
This  account,  fome  may  think,  is  corroborated  by  the 
following  pafTage  of  the  old  annals  of  the  monaftery  of 
"Winchefter,  which  hath  alfo  preferved  the  names  of  the 
firft  profefTors  in  this  celebrated  feat  of  learning,  after 
its  foundation  or  rcftoration  by  king  Alfred.  *  In  the 
^  year  of  our  Lord  886,  in  the  fecond  year  of  St.  Grim- 

*  bald's    coming    over   into  England,  the    univerfity  of 

<  Oxford  was  founded.  The  firft  regents  there,  and 
^  readers  indivinity,  were  St.  Neot,  an  abbot  and  emi- 
^  nent  profefTor  of  theology,  and  St.  Grimbald,  an  elo- 
f  quent  and  moft  excellent  interpreter  of  the  holy  fcrip- 

^105)  J;  RpfT.  Hift.  Regum  Angl,  p.  77,  78. 

«  tures, 
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<  tures.     Grammar  and  rhetoric   were  taught  by  Afle- Cent,  IX. 

<  rius,  a  monk,  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning.     Logic,  ^   m  w      <' 

<  mufic,  and   arithmetic,  were  read  by  John,  a   monk 

<  of  St.  David's.  Geometry  and  aftronomy  were  pro- 
«  fefled  by  John,  a  monk  and  colleague  ofSt.  Grimbald, 
'  a  man  of  fharp  wit,  and  immenfe  knowledge.  Thefe 
^  leftures  were  often  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  the 

*  molt  illaftrious  and  invincible  monarch  king  Alfred, 

<  whofe  memory  to  every  judicious  tafte  (hall  be  always 

*  fweeter  than  honey  (no).'  For  the  fupport  of  the 
mailers  and  fcholars,  in  thefe  and  the  other  fchools 
which  he  eftablifhed,  Alfred  allotted  one  eighth  part 
of  his  whole  revenue  (m).  It  feems  to  have  been  in 
thefe  newly-ere£l:ed  fchools  at  Oxford,  that  their  iiluftri- 
ous  founder  fettled  his  youngeft  fon  -^thelweard,  with 
the  fons  of  his  nobility  and  others,  for  their  education ; 
of  which  AlTerius,  a  cotemporary  writer,  and  one  of  the 
profeffbrs  above  mentioned,  gives  the  following  account : 

*  He  placed  ^.thelweard,  his  youngeft  fon,  who  was 

<  fond  of  learning,  together  with  the  fons  of  his  nobi- 

<  lity,  and  of  many  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  in  fchools 
'  which  he  had  eftablifhed  with  great  wifdom  and  fore- 

<  fight,  and  provided  Math  able  mailers.     In  thefe  fchools 

<  the  youth  were  inftru6ted  in  reading  and  writing  both 

<  the  Saxon  and  Latin  languages,  and  in  other  liberal 
«  arts,    before    they    arrived    at   fufiicient    ftrength   of 

*  body   for   hunting,    and    other    manly   exercifes   be- 

*  coming  their  rank  (112).'  It  is  at  leaft  certain,  from 
what  follows  immediately  after  in  AfTerius,  that  the 
fchools  in  which  jEthelweard  and  his  fellow- ftudents 
Were  placed  were  different  from  thofe  in  which  his  two 
elder  brothers  Edward  and  Elfthryth  were  educated, 
which  were  in  the  king's  court  (i  13).  There  is  another 
paiTage  in  Afferius,  as  publifhed  by  Camden,  relating  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  which  hath  been  the  occafion 
of  much  controverfy,  fome  writers  contending  for  its 
authenticity,  and  others  affirming  that  it  hath  been  in- 
terpolated, After  examining  the  arguments  on  both 
lides  of  this  queftion,  which  are  too  tedious  to  be  here 
inferted,_I  cannot  help  fufpefting  the  genuinenefs  of 
this  palTage  j  but  as  I  dare  not  pofitively  pronounce  it 


(no)   Camd.  Brltan.  t.  i.  c.  304. 

(in)  AiTer.  Vita  Alfredi.  edit,  a  Camd.  p.  20. 

jua)  ^d.  13.  (113)  Id.  ibid. 
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Cent.  IX.  fpurious,  I  (hall  lay  it  before  the  reader.     <  The  fame 
year  (886)  there  arofe   a  great  difTenfion  at  Oxford, 
between    Grimbald   and  the   learned  men   which  he 
brought  with  him,  and  the  old  fcholars  which  he  found 
there,  who  refufed  to  comply  with  the  laws  and  forms 
of  reading  prefcribed  by  Grimbald.     For  about  three 
years  this  difference  occaiioned  only  a  private  grudge, 
which  made  no  great  noife  ;  but  at  length  it  broke  out 
with    great   violence.      The   invincible    king    Alfred, 
being  informed  of  this  by  a  meilage   and   complaint 
from  Grimbald,  haftened  to  Oxford  to  put  an  end  to 
thefe   difputes,  and  heard  both  parties  with  great  pa- 
tience.    The  old  fcholars  pleaded  in  their  ov/n  defence,.  „ 
that  before  Grimbald  came  to  Oxford,  learning  ilourillv  ;:| 
ed  there,  though  the  ftudents  were  not  fo  num.erous  as 
they  had   formerly  been,  many  of  them  having  been 
expelled  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Pagans.     They  fur- 
ther afBrmed,  and  proved  by  the  undoubted  teflimony 
of  ancient  annals,  that  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  that 
place  had  been  eftablillied  by  men  of  great  piety  and 
learning,  as  Gildas,  Meikin,  Nennius,  Kentigern,  and 
others,  who  had  taught  there  in  their  old  age,  and  had 
managed  ail  things  with  great  tranquillity  and  good 
order  *,  and  that  when  St.  Germanus  can'se  into  Britain 
to  preach  againil  the  Pelagian  herefy,  he   refided  fix 
months  at  Oxford,  and  greatly  approved  of  its  laws 
and     inftitutions.        The    king    having    heard    both 
parties    with  incredible    patience    and    humility,   and 
having  earneftly  exhorted  them  to  lay  afide  their  dif- 
putes, and  live  in  peace  and  concord,  left  them  in 
hopes  that  they  would  comply  with  his  admonitions. 
But  Grimbald,  not  fatisfied  with  this,  retired  to  the 
new  monaftery  at  Wincheiler,  which  king  Alfred  had 
lately  founded,  and  foon  after  had  his  tomb  brought 
thither  alfo,  which  he  had  originally  fet  up  in  a  vault 
under  the  chancel  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Oxford  ; 
which  church  he  had  built  ffom  the  fovmdation  with 
ftones   poMilied  with  great  art  (114).'     In  a  word,  if 
Oxford  had  been   a   feat  of  learning   in   more  ancient 
times,  which  it  is  certainly  very  dimcult  eitlier  to  prove 
t>Y  difprove,  it  appears  to  have  been  fj  entirely  ruined, 
iDgethcr  with  ail  the   other  feminaries   of  learning   in 


154)  A!&r.  Yita  Aifredi,  edit,  a  Camd-  p.  16. 
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England,  in  the  beginning  of  king  Alfred's  reign,  that  Cent.  IX. 
this  great  prince  may  be  juftly  llyled  the  father  and  s.^-v-'**' 
founder   of  the   univerfity    of  Oxford :  a   circumftance 
equally  honourable  to  his  memory  and  to  this  famous 
feat  of  learning ! 

When  Alfred  the  Great  had  thus  founded  and  endow-  ^eyjval  of 
ed  fchools,  and  provided  them  with  proper  mafhers,  he  learning, 
next  endeavoured  to  fill  them  with  fuitable  fcholars  j 
which  was  not  the  eafieft  part  of  his  work  in  that  rude 
age,  when  learning  was  held  in  fuch  contempt,  efpe- 
*^^cially  by  the  nobility.  This  illiberal  and  barbarous  con- 
tempt of  letters,  he  elFeclually  defhroyed  in  a  little  time, 
— by  his  own  example, — by  {peaking  on  all  occafions  in 
praife  of  learning,- — and  by  making  it  the  great  road  to 
preferment,  both  in  church  and  fiate  (i  15).  Still  fur- 
ther to  diftufe  a  tafte  for  knowledge,  and  to  tranfmit  k 
to  pofterity,  he  made  a  law,  obliging  all  freeholders  who 
poiTeiTed  two  hides  of  land,  or  upwards,  to  fend  their 
fons  to  fchool,  and  give  them  a  liberal  education  (116). 
By  thefe  wife  meafures,  this  moil  excellent  prince  made 
a  total  change  in  the  fentiments  of  his  fubjefts.  The 
old  nobility  bewailed  their  unhappinefs  in  being  ignorant 
of  letters,  andfome  of  them  applied  to  ftudy  in  a  very 
advanced  age ;  while  all  took  care  to  fend  their  fons, 
and  young  relations,  to  thofe  fchools  provided  for  them 
by  the  wifdom  and  muniiicence  of  their  fovereign  (117). 
In  a  word,  learning  revived  and  flourifhed  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, in  the  courfe  of  Alfred's  reign,  that  before  the 
end  of  it  he  could  boaft,  that  ail  his  bifhops  fees  were 
filled  by  prelates  of  great  learning,  and  every  pulpit  in 
England  furniflied  with  a  good  preacher.  So  aftonifh- 
ing  are  the  efFefts  which  a  great  and  good  prince,  ani- 
mated with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  happinefs  of  his  fub- 
je£ls,  can  produce,  not  only  in  the  circumftances,  but 
in  the  very  fpirit  and  chariitier  of  a  nation ! 

That   gleam    of   light   which   appeared   in   England  Cent.  X. 
towards  the  conclufion  of  the  ninth  century,  was  not  of 
long  continuance  j  for  as  this  v/as  chiefly  owing  to  the  State  of  _ 
extraordinary  genius  and  prodigious  efforts  of  Alfred  the  thtTemli " 
Great,  as  foon  as  thefe  were  removed  by  the  death  of  century. 
that  prince,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  tenth  century,  learn- 
ing began  to  languiih  and  decline.     Edward,  his  eldeft 

(115)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  4.  (116)  Abbas  PJevallenfis. 

(117)  Affer.  Vita  Alfredi,  p,  21. 

fon 
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Cent.  X.  fon  and  fucceflbr,  had  been  educated  with  great  care ; 
but  not  having  the  fame  genius  and  tafle  for  ftudy  with 
his  iliuftrious  father,  he  did  not  prove  fo  great  a  patron 
of  learning  and  learned  men  (ii8).  The  Danes^  too, 
thofe  deftruftive  enemies  of  faience  and  civility,  no 
fooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Alfred,  than  they  renewed 
their  ravages  j  which  they  continued,  with  little  inter-» 
ruption,  for  many  years.  Befides  this,  the  learned  men 
colle£l:ed  by  Alfred  from  ditFerent  countries,  dying  foon 
after  their  royal  patron,  were  not  fucceeded  by  men  of 
equal  learning.  Thefe,  and  feveral  other  unfavourable 
circum.ftances,  gave  a  fatal  check  to  the  liberal  and  ftudi- 
ous  fpirit  which  had  been  excited  in  the  late  reign ;  and 
the  Englifh  by  degrees  relapfed  into  their  former  igno- 
rance and  contempt  of  learning.  In  this  indeed  they 
were  far  from  being  fnigular  at  this  period  •,  for  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  involved  in  fuch  profound  dark- 
nefs  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  tenth  century,  that 
the  writers  of  literary  hiflory  are  at  a  lofs  for  words  to 
paint  the  ignorance,  ftupidity,  and  barbarifm  of  that 
age  (up)*     '  We  now  enter  (fays  one)  on  the  hiftory  of 

<  an  age,  which,  for  its  barbarifm  and  wickednefs,  may 
'  be  called  the  age  of  iron ;  for  its   dullnefs  and  flupi- 

*  dity,  the  age  of  lead ;  and  for  its  blindnefs  and  igno- 

<  ranee,  the  age  of  darknefs  (i2o).'     '  The  tenth  cen- 

*  tury  (fays  another)  is  commonly  and  juftly  called  the 
«  unhappy  age  ;  for  it  was  almoil  quite  deftitute  of  men 
^  of  genius  and  learning,  had  few  great  princes  or  good 
«  prelates,  and  hardly  any  thing  was  performed  in  it 
«  that  merits  the  attention  of  pofterity  (121).'  The 
many  grofs  errors,  and  wretched  fuperilitions,  that  were 
either  introduced  or  eftabliihed  in  the  courfe  of  this 
century,  fuch  as, — tranfubftantiation, — the  adoration  of 
images  and  relics, — the  baptifm  of  bells,- — the  belief  of 
the  moll  childifh  ftories  of  vificns,  apparitions,  and  mi- 
racles,— the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, — trials  by  fire  and 
water  ordeals,  &c.  &c.  were  fufficient  proofs  of  its 
ignorance  and  llupidity.  The  popes  vrho  governed  the 
church  of  Rome  in  this  century,  were  for  the  moft  part 
the  viieil  mifcreants  that  ever  difgraced  human  nature  j 

(iiP)  W.  Maln-sf.  i.  2.  c,  5.     Hoveden,   pars  prior. 
(1T9)  Cave,  Hiftor.  Lirerar.  p.  571.     Brucker.  Hift.  Philofoph. 
t.  5.  p.  632.  (!2o)  Baron.  Annal.  ad  an.  900. 

(lij)  Gtnebrard,  p.  532. 

and 
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and  that  city,  where  letters  had  hitherto  been  cultivated  Cent.  X. 

in  fome  degree,  now  became  a  fcene  of  fuch  deplorable  'v.^— v-**^  '^' 

ignorance,  as  well  as  wickednefs,  that  a  cotemporary 
writer  cries  out,  ^  O  miferable  Rome  i  thou  that  for- 

<  merly  didll  hold  out  fo  many  great  and  glorious  lumi- 
*  naries  to  our  anceftors,  into  what  prodigious  darknefs 
'  art  thou  now  fallen,  which  will  render  thee  infamous 

<  to  all  fucceeding  ages, (122)  ?'  The  clergy  in  this  age 
were  almoft  ^s  illiterate  as  the  laity.  Some  who  filled 
the  higheft  ftations  in  the  church  could  not  fo  much  as 
read  -,  while  others,  who  pretended  to  be  better  fcholars, 
and  attempted  to  perform  the  public  oiUces,  committed 
the  mofl  egregious  blunders ;  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  one  example,  out  of  many,  quoted  below  (123). 

When  this  was  the  melancholy  ftate  of  letters  in  all  Tri  Eng--  . 
the  nations  of  Europe,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  England  ^^'*^' 
will  furniih  us  with  many  valuable  materials  for  literary 
hiftory  in  this  age.  It  mufl,  however,  be  obferved, 
that  the  decline  of  learning  in  this  ifiand,  after  the  death 
of  Alfred,  was  gradual,  and  that  it, required  a  coniide- 
rable  time  to  deftroy  all  the  eiFe£ts  of  his  labours  |Dr  its 
advancement.  Belides,  though  his  fon  Edward,  and  his 
grandfon  Athelilan,  were  very  far  inferior  to  him  in 
learning,  and  in  their  efforts  for  its  fupport ;  yet  they 
had  not  fo  entirely  forgotten  his  precepts  and  example  as 
to  be  quite  indifferent  to  its  interells.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  not  only,  the  bravefl,  but  the  moil  intelligent 
princes  of  their  age,  and  the  greatefl  patrons  of  learning. 

Edward,  if  we  may  believe  fome  of  our  ancient  hiflo-  tt  •  ^  <-,„ 
nans,  was  the  founder  or  rercorer  of  the  univeriity  of  of  Cam-' 
Cambridge,  as  his    father  had  been  of  Oxford.    «  Ed-  bridge. 

*  ward,  furnamed  the  Elder ^  fucceeded  his  father  Al- 
'  fred  the  Great ;  and  though  he  was  not  equal  to  him 
'  in  learning,  yet  he   loved  learned  men,  and  advanced 

*  them  to  ecclefiafcical  dignities,  according  x.o  their  me- 
'  rits.     For  the  farther  encouragement  of  learning,  he 

*  raifed   Cambridge,  as  his  father  had  done  Oxford,  to 

*  its  former  glory,  after  it  had  heen  long  in  ruins,  wirh 

(!22)  Arnoldus  Orleanei^(i=;,  3pudDuPin,  Hid-  Ecc'ef.  cent.  lo, 
(123)   Meinwerc  bifnop  of  Pr^derborn,  in  thi;^  century,  in  read- 
ing the  public  prayer^,  ulf-d  to  fn-,— '•   Benedic   Domine   re^ibus 
et  reginis  inulis  et  mulabis  tui?  ■/' — inftead  of  fainulis  et  famula- 
bis:  which  made  it  a  very  ludicrous  petition. 

Ldbnez.  Coll.  Script.  Brunfwic.  i.   i,  p.  SSS' 

-  ^  aM 
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Cent.  X.    ^  all  the  other  ancient  feminaries  of  learning  ;  and,  like 
^       y       '  '  a  generous  friend  and  patron  of  the  clergy,  he  com- 

*  manded  halls  for  the  teachers  and  ftudents  to  be  built 
'  there  at  his  own  expence.  To  render  this  inftitution 
^  complete,  he  invited  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts,  and 

*  doctors  in  theology,  from  Oxford,  and  fettled  them  at 

*  Cambridge.  Thus  far  Thomas  Rodburn,  in  his  chro- 
'  nicle.     But  I  have  feen  a  more  full  and  authentic  re- 

*  prefentation  of  this  in  a  certain  ancient  painting  in  the 

*  abbey  of  Hyde,  at  Winchefter,  which  was  fent  to  me, 

*  and  is  flili  in  my  poiTcihon   (124)/ If  the  above 

account  of  the  refhoration  of  fchools  of  learning  at  Cam- 
bridge, by  Edward  the  Elder,  is  true,  which  I  iliall  not 
take  upon  me  either  to  affirm  or  deny,  thefe  fchools,  to- 
gether with  the  city  of  Cambridge,  were  once  more 
ruined  by  the  Danes  A.  D.  10  lo,  and  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  reftored  again  till  after  the  concluflon  of  the 

,  period    we    are  now    delineating  (125).  ,  Edward   gave 

another  proof  of  his  regard  to  learning,  by  beflowing  a 
"very  liberal  education  on  his  five  fons  and  nine  daugh- 
ters, jB^ho  excelled  all  the  princes  and  princeiles  of  their 
age  in  literary  accomplirnments.  Ethelward,  his  fecond 
fon,  in  particular,  greatly  refembled  his  illuftrious  grand- 
father in  genius  and  love  of  learning,  as  well  as  in  his 
perfon  ;  but  unhappily  died  young  ( 1 26).  Athelllan,  the 
eldeft  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Edward,  was  a  prince  of  un- 
common learning  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  William 
of  Malmfbury  tells  us,  that  a  few  days  before  he  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  this  king,  he  had  read  an  old  book  written 
in  his  reign,  that  contained  fo  flaming  a  panegyric  on  his 
extraordinary  learning,  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  infert 
it  in  his  work ;  becaufe  he  fufpe£l:ed  it  was  wrought  up 
by  the  author  beyond  the  truth,  in  order  to  gain  the  fa- 
vour of  Athelftan  (127):  a  fufpicion  which  perhaps  was 
not  well  founded.  It  appears  from  his  laws,  that  this 
king  was  a  friend  to  learning  and  learned  men  ;  by  one  of 
which  it  is  decreed,    '  that  if  any  man  make  fuch  profi- 

*  ciency  in  learning  as  to  obtain  priell's  orders,  he   fhall 

*  enjoy  all  the  honours  and  privileges  of  a  thane  (i28)."' 
If  it  be  true,  that  this  prince  employed  certain  learned 

(124)  J.  Roffii  Hirt.  Reg.  Aug.  p.  96. 

(t2c)  Chron.  Saxon   p.  140. 

(126)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  5.  (127)  Id.  '.bid.  p.  6. 

(128)  Spelman  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  406. 

Jews, 
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Jews,  who  then  refided  in  England,  to  tranflate  the  Old  G(>nt.  X- 
Teilament  out  of  Hebrew  into  Englifh,  that  is  a  further  — — ^,— — ' 
proof  of  his  attention  both  to  learning  and  religion  (i  29). 
It  mult  after  all  be  confeiTed,  that  the  efforts  of  Edward 
?.nd  Atheifcanj  for  the  fupport  of  learning,  were  not  very 
fuccefsful ;  for  M^e  meet  with  none  who  flouriihed  under 
their  government,  fo  famous  for  their  erudition  as  to  me- 
rit a  place  in  this  work. 

The  reigns  of  feveral  fucceeding  kings  were  equally  un-  5^.  jy,^^^ 
fortunate  in  this  refpeft  ;  and  England  by   degrees   funk  flan  cele- 
into  the  fame  profound  darknefs  and  ignorance  with  the  ^f^ted  ior 
other  nations  of  Europe.     Some  of  our  monkifh  hifiori--,'^.  ■^^'^^^ 
ans,  it  is  true,  fpeak  in  the  highefl  ftrains  of  the  prodigi-  monks. 
ous  learning  of  their  great  champion  St.  Dunftan.     <  He 
excelled  (fays  one  of  them)  as  much  in  learning  as  he  did 
in   piety  ;  and  by    his  prodigious   diligence,    and  the 
amazing  genius  that  God  had  bellowed  upon  him,  he 
eanly  acquired,  and  he  long  retained,  all  kinds  of  know- 
ledge ;  fo  that  in  a  little  time  he  became  equal  in  learn- 
ing to  his  teachers,  and  far  fuperior  to  all  his  fellow- 
fcholars.     So  acute  was   his  reafon,  fo  lively  his  ima- 
gination, and  fo  admirable  his  elocution,  that  no  man 
ever  conceived  things  with  greater  quicknefs,  expreffed 
them    with    greater  elegance,   nor   pronounced    them 

with  greater  fweetnefs  (130).* ~<  At  this  time  (fays 

another)  England  was  enlightened  with  many  bright 
luminaries,  like  fo  many  ilars  from  heaven ;  among 
whom  St.  Dunftan  fhone  with  fuperior  luftre,  and  was,  ^ 

next  to  king  Alfred,  the  greateft  promoter  of  learning 
that  ever  appeared  in  this  illand  (131).'  But  little 
credit  can  be  given  to  thefe  encomiums  ,  for  it  became  a 
kind  of  fafhion  among  the  Englifh  monks  in  the  middle 
ages,  to  heap  all  the  praifes  on  their  patron  Dunftan 
that  their,  imaginations  could  invent,  without  any  regard 
to  truth  or  probability.  We  are  gravely  told, — «  That 
^  in  the  days  of  St.  Dunftan,  all  men  worO"iipped  God 
*'  with  fervour  and  fincerity  ;  that  the  earth  itScli  rejoiced , 

*  and  the  fields  rewarded  the  labours  of  the  huft)andman 

*  with  the  moft  abundant  harveils ;  that  all  the  elements 

*  fmiled,  and  the  face  of  heaven  was  never  obfcured  with 
'  clouds  ;  that  there  were  no  fach  things  as  fear,  dlf- 
<  cord,  oppreftion,  or  murder,  but  that  ail  men  lived  in 

(iiq)  B.fl,  de  Script.  Bru.  p.  127. 

{130)  Ofbern  Vita  Dunftan.  p  93,     (131)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2  c.  8. 

'  perfcvi 
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Cent.  X.     *  perfe£i;  virtue  and  profound  tranquillity  ;  and  that    all 
^     >  V  '     *  «  thole  felicities  flowed  from    the    biefled   St.  Dunftan  ; 
'  for  which,  as  well  as  for  his  miracles,  he   v/as  loaded 
«  with  glory  (132)/     A  piduie  very  different  from  the 
real  hiftory  of  thofe  times. 
^    ..       r      After  the  death  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,    A.  D.  975, 
leamino-.    England  became  a  fcene  of  great  confufion   and  mifery 
for  many  years,  through  the  increafnig  power  and  fpread- 
ing  devaftations  of  the   Danes.     In   thefe  circumftances 
learning  could  not   flourifn  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
almoft  entirely  ruined,  together  with  its   two  moft    fa- 
mous feminaries,  Oxford   and  Cambrid;^e,  which  were 
reduced  to  aihes  by  thofe  barbarians  (133). 
Life  of  EI-      Elfric  the  grammarian  is  the  only  man  who  fiourifhed 
fric    the     in  England  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the 
gramma-    eleventh  century,  that  merits  a  place  in  this  work  on  ac- 
^^^'  count  of  his  erudition.     This  learned  man,  and  volumi* 

nous  writer,  whofe  hiftory  is  very  much  perplexed,  was 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  educated 
under  Ethelwold  biihop  of  Winchefler,  who  is  faid  to 
have  taken  great  pleafure  in  teaching  youth  the  rules  of 
gi'an^.mar,  and  the  art  of  tranllating  Latin  books  into 
Englifh  (134).  While  Elfric  was  dill  a  young  man,  and 
only  in  the  ftation  of  a  private  monk,  he  was  famous  for  \ 
his  learning,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Wuifin 
bifnop  of  Shereburn,  prefixed  to  a  fet  of  canons,  or  ra- 
ther an  epifcopal  charge,  which  he  had  drawn  up  at  the  ; 
requeft  and  for  the  ufe  of  that  prelate,  who  was  proba-  ] 
bly  not  equal  to  a  work  of  that  kind  himfelf  (135)-  Be- 
ing fent  by  Elphegus  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  A.  D,  987, 
to  the  monaftery  of  Cerne  in  Dorfetfhire,  then  nevv^ly 
founded,  he  there  compofed  his  grammar  of  the  Latin  \ 
tongue,  which  procured  him  the  title  of  the  Grammariarty 
and  tranflated  out  of  Latin  into  Saxon  no  fewer  than 
eighty  fermons  or  homilies  for  the  ufe  of  the  Englifh 
clergy  (136).  Thefe  homilies  are  ftill  extant  in  MS. 
in  two  volumes  folio  \  and  are  well  defcribed  by  P*Tr. 
Wanley  in  his  catalogue  of  Saxon  books  (137).  Elfric 
compofed  feveral  other  works  j  which  procured  him 
fo  great  a  reputation  for  learning,  that  he  was  on  that 
account  advanced,  by  degrees,  to  the  archiepifcopal 
dignity. 

(T3?)  W.  Malmf.  de  Gefli?  Pontificutn  Anglor.  p.  115. 

(133)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  139,  140. 

(134)  Anglic  Sacra,  t.  i.  p.  130. 

(135)  Sp'l.  Concil.  t.  I.  p.  572.     An^lia  Sacra,  t.  1.  p.  130. 

(136)  Id.  ibid.  (137)  Hickeiii  Thefaur.  r.  a.  p.  1. 

While 
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While  learning  was  thus  gradually  declining  through-  Cent.  X. 
out  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  the  ninth  and   tenth  ^.^"^^^•^'mJ 

centuries,  the  light  of  fcience  began  to  fpring  up  in  the  Learning- 
Eaft,  among  the  Periians  and  Arabians  5  and  the  pofte-  ^^^J:^' pf^l 
rity  of  thofe  fierce  barbarians  who  had  burnt  the  famous 
library  of  Alexandria,  became  the  f  on  deft  admirers  of 
the  fciences  (138).  By  them  they  were  preferved,  when 
they  were  almoft  entirely  loft  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and  it  was  through  them  that  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  learning  was  gradually  reftored  to  the  feveral  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

The  illuftrious  Gerbert,  preceptor  to  Robert  I.-  king  Life  of 
of  France,  and  to  Otho  IH.  emperor  of  Germany,  who  Gerbert. 
flouriftied  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  tenth  century, 
was  the  firft  of  the  Chriftian  clergy  who  had  refolutioa 
to  apply  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  for  that  inftruc- 
tion  in  the  fcience&  which  he  could  not  obtain  in  any 
part  of  the  Chriftian  world.  This  literary  hero  (as  he 
may  he  juftly  called)  was  educated  in  the  monaftery  of 
Fleury :  but  difcovering  the  incapacity  of  his  teachers, 
and  prompted  by  an  ardent  thirft  for  knowkdge,  he 
fled  from  his  monaftery  into  Spain,  and  fpent  feveral 
years  among  the  Saracens  at  Cordiiba  (139)-  Here  he 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  language  and  learning  of  the 
Arabians  j  particularly  of  their  aftronomy,  geometry, 
and  arithmetic  ;  in  all  of  which  they  very  much  excel- 
led. At  his  return  into  France,  he  was  efteemed  by 
fome  the  moft  learned  man,  and  by  others  the  greateft 
magician,  of  his  age  (140).  All  the  nations  in  the 
north  and  vv^eft  of  Europe  are  particularly  indebted  to 
Gerbert  for  the  firft  hints  they  received  of  the  Ara;bian 
numeral  figures  and  arithmetic.  Our  countryman  Wil- 
liam of  Maimfbury,-  after  teliing  us,  that  it  was  report-* 
cd,  that  Gerbert  had  been  taught  by  the  Saracens  in 
Spain,  to  raife  the  devil,  and  to  underftand  the  language 
of  birds,  adds, — '  It  is,  however,  very  certain,  that  he 
*  was  the  firft  who  ftole  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabian 
'  arithmetic  from  the  Saracens,  and  taught  the  rules  of 
<  it,  w^hich  ftill  continue  to  engage  the  attention  and^ 
«  perplex  the  minds  of  our  arithmeticians  (141)/  As 
Gerbert  returned  into  France,  A.  I),  g-jo^  and   began 

(138)  Montycla  Hift.  Matbemat.  t.  i.  p.  339. 

(139)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  ro.    (140)  Id,  ibid.      (141}  Id.  ibid. 

Vol-  IL  T  to 
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Cent.  X.    to  communicate  the  knowledge  which  he  had   colle£led 
v^-v**^   among  the  Saracens,  it  is  not   improbable,  that  fome  of 
the  literati  in  Britain  might  be  acquainted  with  the  Ara- 
bian ciphers  and  arithmetic,  in  the  end  of  this   century, 
or  the  beginning   of   the   next ;  which   is   much  earlier 
than  is  commonly  believed  (142).     If  the   date  over  the 
very  ancient  gateway  at  Worcefter  was  really  A.  D.  975, 
and  in   Arabian   figures,  we    have   dire£l:  evidence  that 
thefe  figures  were  known  in  England   within    five  years 
after  Gerbert's  return  from  Spain  (143).     However  this 
may  be,  this  adventurous  fcholar,  though  born  of  mean 
parents,  was  gradually  advanced,  on  account  of  his  ge- 
nius and  erudition,    from  one    ecclefiaftical    dignity    to 
another,  and  at  laft  placed,  by  his  pupil   Otho   III.     in 
the  papal  chair,  where  he  aflumed  tlie  name  of  Sylvefler 
II.  (144).   So  much  was  pre-eminence  in  learning  elteern- 
ed,  and  fo  well  v/as  it  rewarded,  even  in  that  dark  age ! 
P    4.  Xr         As  little  more  than  one  half  of  the    eleventh  century 
State  of     falls  within  our  prefent  period,  it  will  furniih  few  mate- 
learning     rials  for  literary  hiftory.     The  power  of  the  Danes,  and 

m  the  ele-  ^^^^  confufion  arid  mifery  thereby  bccafioned,  which  had 

ventli  ccn-  .        .  ^ 

tury.  been  fo  fatal  to  learning  in  the  former  century,  ffcill  con- 

tinued to  increale  in  the  beginning  of  this,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  efFe^ls.  Oxtord  was  reduced  to  aflles  by 
thofe  deftru61:ive  ravagers  A.  D.  1009,  and  Cambridg(^ 
Ihared  the  fame  fate  the  year  after  ;  by  which  all  the 
eftablifhments  in  thefe  places,  in  favour  of  learning,  and  | 
for  the  education  of  youth,  whatever  they  were,  muft 
have  been  ruined  (145).  In  this  mod  calamitous  period, 
the  greateft  pai:t  of  the  monafteries,  churches,  cities, 
and  towns  in  England,  were  deftroyed  •,  and  whoever  J 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  feven- 
tecn  years  of  the  eleventh  century  in  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle, the  moft  authentic  monument  of  thofe  times,  will 
meet  with  fuch  a  fucceffion  of  ilaughter  and  devaftation^ 
that  he  will  be  furprifed  the  Engliili  were  not  extirpat- 
ed, and  their  country  reduced  to  a  perfect  defert.  We 
have  no  reafon  to  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  mufes  fie( 
from  fuch  a  fcene  of  horror  and  mifery,  and  that  the 
cultivation  of  learning  was  almoil  univerfally  negledledJ 

(T42)  See  Dr.  Walli?*s  Algebra,  c.  ■^i,  4. 

(143)  See  Vhilofonh  Tranfaft.  vol.  35.  p.  151, 

(144)  Du  Pin  Hilh  Ecclef,  cent.  10, 
{145)  Chron.  Saxon,  p,  139,  H^. 

The 
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The  calamities  which  the  Englifli  had  fufFered  in  their  Cent.  XI. 
long  flruggle  with  the  Danes  were  fo    very  great,  that   v^^V^«i^ 
their  fubjeftion  to  the    Danifti  yoke   became   a   kind  of  State  of 
bleffing.     For  Canute  the  Great,  the  firil  king    of  Eng-  |f^^''^";"|g 
land  of  the  Daniih   line,  being  a  wife,  juft,  and    good  Danlfh 
prince,  treated  his  Englifli  fubjefts  with  equity  and  kind-  kings  of 
nefs,  and  endeavoured  to  repair  the  injuries  which  had  E^^g-and. 
been  done  to  the  country  and  its   inhabitants  in  the  late 
wars.     In  particular,  he  faw  and  lamented  the  low  flate 
to  which  learning  was  reduced,  and  founded  fchools  in 
many  places  for  its  revival  (X46).     h  is  highly  probable 
at  lead,  that  this  prince  repaired  the  fchools  at  Oxford, 
and  reftored  to  them  their  former  privileges   and    reve- 
nues (147).     Harold,  the  fon   and  ifuccelTor  of  Canute, 
was  a  very  great  barbarian,  and  confequently  an  enemy 
to  learning.     Of  this    he    gave    fufficient   proof  by   his 
plundering   the  univerfity   of  Oxford  of  the   revenues 
which  had  been  bellowed  upon  it  by  its  illuflirious  foun'* 
der,  and  reftored  to   it   by    Canute   the    Great.    '  The 
'  fchools  (fays  Leland)  which  had  been  founded  by   Al- 

<  fred  the    Great,  and  had  long  fiourifhed  at  Oxford, 

*  were  abufed,  fpoiled,  and  difhonoured,  by  that   cruel 

*  and   barbarous    Dane,    king  Harold ,   who    plundered 

*  them  of  all  the  revenues   which   had   been  bellowed 

*  upon  them  by   the  munificence    of  former   princes ; 

*  thinking  that  he  treated  the  fcholars  with  great  lenity 

*  when  he  left  them  the  naked  walls  of  their  houfes  (148).' 

The  reftoration  of  the  ancient  line  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^^         - 
kings,  A.  D.    1041,  in  the   perfon  of  Edward  the  Con- jea mine- in 
feifor,  was  an  event  favourable  to  learning.     For  though  the  reign 
Edward  was  not  a  great  prince,  he  was   not  unlearned  "^/^ '^^^'^^^'^ 
for  the  age  in  v/hich  he  lived,  nor  inattentive  to  the  in-  feflbr. 
terefts  of  learning.     He  repaired  the  injuries  which  his 
predeceflbr  Harold  had  done  to   Oxford,  which,  in   his 
reign  (as  we  learn  from  Inguiphus),  feems  to  haye  been 
the  chief  feminary    of  learning    in    England.     «  I    was 
'  born  (fays  that  writer)  in -England,  and  of  Englilh  pa- 

<  rents,  in  the  beautiful  city  of  London  ;  educated    in 

<  letters    in    my   tender    years    at   Weilminiler;    from 
«  whence  I  was  afterwards  fent  to  the  ftudy  of  Oxford  j 

<  where  I  made  greater  progrefs  in  the  Ariilotelian  phi- 

(146)  A.  Wood,  Antiquitat.  Univevf.  Oxen.  p.  43. 

(147)  Id.  ibid,  (148)  l,d,  ibid. 

Y  2  ^  iofophy 
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'  lofophy  than  many  of  my  cotemporaries,  and  became 
«  very  well  acquainted  with  the  rhetoric  of  Cicero  ( 149).' 
This  author  further  acquaints   us,  that  when    he    was  a 
boy  at  Weilminfter  fchool,  and  ufed  to  vint    his    father, 
who  lived  in  the  court  of  Edv/ard  the  ConfeiTcT^  he  was 
often  examined,  both  on   the    Latin    language    and    on 
lop-ic,  by  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  queen  Edgitha,  who 
excelled  in  both  thefe  branches  of  literature   (150).     A 
proof  that  learning  was  then  efteemed  a   failiionable   ac- 
complifhment  even  in  ladies  of  the  higheft  rank. 
General  Having  thus  deduced  the  hiftory  of  learning    through 

obfervati-  its  various  revolutions,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
ons  on  the  j.^^-^  ^^^^  period,  it  maybe  proper  to  conclude  this  chap- 
learning,     ter  with  a  few  general  obfervations. 

D'ffi  ^  1  That  we  niay  not  entertain  too  conterhptible  an  cpi- 

ties  of  ac-  nlon  of  our  forefathers,  who  flourifhed  in  the  benighted 
quiring  ^ges  which  we  are  nov/  examining,  it  is  necelTary  to  pay 
leaniing^  due  attention  to  their  unhappy  circumftances^  To  lay 
riod.  nothing  of  that  contempt  for  letters  which  they  derived 

from  their  anceflors,  and  of  the  almofl  incelTant  wars 
in  which  they  w^ere  engaged,  it  was  difHcult,  or  rather 
impoffible,  for  any  but  the  clergy,  and  a  very  few  of  the 
mofl  wealthy  among  the  laity,  to  obtain  the  leaft  fmat- 
tering  of  learning  ;  becaufe  all  the  means  of  acquiring 
it  were  fat  beyond  their  reach.  It  is  impofhble  to  learn 
to  read  and  v/rite  even  our  ovvm  native  tongue,  which  is 
now  hardly  efteemed  a  part  of  learning,  without  books, 
m.afters,  and  materials  for  writing ;  but  in  thofe  ages  all 
thefe  were  fo  extremely  fcarce  and  tiear,  that  none  but 
great  princes  and  wealthy  prelates  could  procure  them* 
We  have  already  heard  of  a  large  efl:ate  given  by  a  king 
of  Northumberland  for  a  (ingle  volume  •,  and  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  middle  ages  abounds  vrith  exam.ples  of  that 
kind  (i5i).  How  then  was  it  poiTible  for  perfons  of  a 
moderate  fortune,  to  procure  fo  much  as  one  book,  much 
lefs  fuch  a  number  of  books  as  to  make  their  learning  to 
read  an  accompliflnnent  that  would  reward  their  trou- 
ble ?  It  was  then  as  difficult  to  borrow  books  as  to  buy 
them.  It  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  this,  that  a  king  of 
France  was  obliged  to  depofit  a  conliderabre  quantity  of 
plate,  and  to  get  one  of  his  nobility  to  join  with  him  in 

(149)  Ingulphi  Hiftor.  (150)  Id.  ibid, 

(151)  Murac.  Antiq,  t.  3.  p.  835. 
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a  bond,  under  a  higlt  penalty^,  to  return  it,  before  he  Cent.  XI. 
could  procure  the  loan  of  one  volume,  which  may  now  '-*»*v'-^ 

be  purchafed  for  a  few  (hillings  (152).     Materials  for 
writing  were  alfo  very  fcarce  and  dear,  which  made  few 
perfons  think  of  learning  that  art-     This  was  one  reafon 
of  the  fcarcity  of  books;  and  that  great  eftates   were 
often  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another  by  a  mere 
verbal  agreement,  and  the  delivery  of  earth  and  ftone, 
before  witnefies,  without  any  written  d&£d  (153 ).    Parch- 
ment, in  particular,  on  which  all  their  books  were  writ- 
ten, v^as  fo  difficult  to  be  procured,  that  many  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  ftill  preferved,  ap^- 
pear  to  have  been  written  on  parchment  from  which 
fome   former  writing  had  been   erafed   (154).     But  if 
books  and  materials  for  writing  were  in  thofe   ages  (o 
fcarce,  good  m.afters,  who  were  capable  of  teaching  the 
fciences  to   any  purpofe,  were   flill   fcarcer,  and  more 
difficult  to  be  procured.     Yv'hen  there  Vv^as  not  one  man 
in  England  to  the  fouth  of  the  Thames  v*-ho  underilood 
Latin,  it  was  not  poiTible  to  learn  that  language,  with- 
out fending  for  a  teacher  from  fome  foreign  country. 
In  thefe  circumftances,  can  we  be  furprifed,  that  learn- 
ing was  fo  imperfeO:,  and  in  fo  few  hands  ?    The  temple 
of  Science  was  then  but  a  homely  fabric,  with  fe,w  charm.s 
to  allure  worfhippers,  and  at  the  fame  tim.e  furrounded 
v/ith  lleep   and  rugged  precipices,  which    difcouraged 
their  approach.     When   Alfred  the  Great  formed  the 
defign   of  rendering  learning  more  general  than  it  had 
formerly  been,  he  never  dreamed  of  extending  it  to  the 
common  people,  which  he  knew  was  quite  impradlica- 
ble,  but  only  obliged  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune,  by  a 
law,  to  fend  their  fons  to  fchool ;  and  we  have  good  rea- 
fon to  believe,  that  this  was  efteemed  a  very  hard  lav/, 
and  that  it  was  not  long  obeyed. 

Befides  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  mailers  who  iv^^t^Q^jg 
were  capable  of  teaching  the  fciences,  in  the  tim.es  Vv'e  of  teaching 
are  now  confidering,  the  perplexi^ig  incommodious  me-  ^^"  fcien- 
thods  in  which  they  were  taueht,  rendered  the   acquifi-  ^^^  ^^^^^'' 
tion  ot  a  moderate  degree   of  knov/ledge  a  very  tedious  arithme- 
and  laborious  work.     Hov/  difficult,  for  example,  was  ^ic,  mu- 
t'aQ  acquifition  of  arithmetic  in  this  period,  before  the  ^^^'  ^^' 
jntrodudion  of  the  Arabian  figures,  when  the  teachers 

(152)  Hift.  dfi  Louis  XI.  par  Comines,  t.  4.  p.  281. 

(153)  InguIpL  Hift,        ( f54)  Murator,  Antiquitat.  t.  3.  p.  834. 
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Cent.  XT.  of  this  fcience  had   no  other   marks  for  fiumbers  but 
the    following   feven   letters   of   the    Roman    alphabet, 
M  D  C  L  X  V  I,  or   the    twenty-feven    letters  of   the 
Greek  alphabet  (155)?     We  are  apt  to  be  furprifed  to 
hear  Aldhelm,  the  mod  learned  and  ingenious  man  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  fpeaking   of  arithmetic  as  a 
fcience  almoft  exceeding  the  utmoft  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  when  we  know  that  it  is  now  acquired  by  every 
boy  of  a  common  capacity,  with  great  eafe,  and  in  a  little 
time  (156).     But  our  furprife  will  ceafe,  when  we  re- 
j9e6b  on  the  great  facility  of  expreffing  and  managing 
numbers  by  the  help  of  the  Arabian  figures,  which  were 
then  unknown,  but  are  now  in  common  ufe.     «  The 
ufefulnefs  (fays  an  excellent  judge)  of  thefe  numeral 
figures,  which  we  received  from  the  Arabs,  and  they 
from  the  Indians,  is   exceeding  great  in  all  parts  of 
arithmetic ;  infomuch  that    we,  to  whom   it  is  now 
known,  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  was  pofTible  for  the 
ancients  to  manage  great  numbers  without   it.     And 
certainly,  fuch  vaft  numbers  as  we  are  now  wont  to 
confider,  could  not  in  any  tolerable  way  be  managed, 
if  we  had  no  other  way  of  defigning  numbers  than  by 
the  Latin  numeral  letters  M  D  C  L  X  V  I.     It  is  true 
the  ancients  had  the  fame  way  of  diftributing  numbers 
that  we  have,  coUefting  units  into  tens,  and  tens  into 
hundreds,  and  hundreds  into  thoufands,  and  thoufands 
into  myriads,  &c. ;  but  they  wanted  a  convenient  way 
of  notation,  or   defignation  of  them,  proportional  to 
that  diftribution ;  infomuch  that  when  they  came  to 
thoufands  or  m.yriads,  they  had  fcarce  any  more  con- 
venient ways  of   defigning  them   than   by    words   at 
length  for  want  of  figures  (157)-'     It  was  probably 
this  want  of  figures  that  gave  rife  to  digital  or  manual 
arithmetic  *,  in  which  numbers  were  exprefled,  and  cal- 
culations  made,  by  the  different  pofitions  of  the  hands 
and  fingers.     This  appears  to  us  a  childifh  play ;  but  it 
was  then  a  ferious  fludy,  and  is  explained  at  great  length 
by  venerable  Bede  (158).     Mankind  commonly  fall  upon 
various  contrivances  for  accomplifiiing  their  defigns,  be- 
fore they  hit  upon  that  which  is  at  once  the  mofi;  eafy 
and  the  moil  efFe61;ual.     In  this  period,  mufic  was  a  moft 


(155)  See  Bedae  Opera,  Colonise,  A.  D.  1612,  p.  8. 

(156)  Seep.  15.     ..  (157)  Wallis's  Algebra,  c.  5. 
(.58)  Bedac  Opera,  p.  127,  &c. 
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iitipcrtant  part  of  a  learned  education,  and  jone  of  the  Cent.  XI. 
four  faiences  which  conftituted  the  quadrivium,  or  higheft  v-»«-v-^^ 
clafs  of  philofophical  learning.  But  the  modes  of  teach- 
ing both  the  theory  and  praftice  of  mufic,  were  fo  im- 
perfe£l  and  incommodious,  that  the  youth  commonly 
Ipent  nine  or  ten  years  in  the  fiudy  of  it,  to  no  great 
purpofe,  until  Guydo  Aretin,  a  monk  of  St.  Croix  in 
Italy,  in  the  eleventh  century,  invented  the  fcale  or 
gamut  now  ufed,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  acquifition 
of  this  fcience  / 11^9).  The  fame  obfervation  might  be 
made  concerning  the  methods  of  teaching  geometry, 
a.ftronomy,  and  all  the  other  fciences.  Thefe  methods 
were  fo  imperfect  and  perplexed,  that  it  required  much 
longer  time,  and  greater  degrees  of  genius  and  application, 
to  make  any  proficiency  in  thefe  fciences,  than  it  doth 
at  prefcnt.  For  thefe  reafons,  we  ought  rather  to  feli- 
citate ourfelves  on  the  happinefs  of  our  circumftances  for 
the  acquifition  of  knov/ledge,  than  to  boail  of  our  fupe- 
rior  talents,  or  infult  the  memory  of  our  ancefhors  on 
account  of  their  ignorance,  which  was  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  unavoidable. 

Every  intelligent  and  attentive  reader  mufl  have  ob-  Some  fcU 
ferved,  that  feveral  branches  of  learning,  which  are  now  ences  not 
in  high  eileem,  and   much  ftudied,  have  hardly  been  ^^^'J.g^"^ 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  hiftory,  as  particularly  geo-  above  hif- 
graphy,  law,  and  medicine.     This  hath  not  been  owing  tory.^ 
to    inattention,  far  lefs    to   any  degree  of  difregard  to 
thefe  parts  of  learning,  whofe  importance  and  utility  are 
undeniable,  but  to  the  real  ftate  of  things  in  the  ages  we 
are  now  examining,  in  which  thefe  fciences  were  very 
much  negletled.     A  few  obfervations,  however,  upon 
the  (late  of  thefe,  and  fome  other  branches  of  learning, 
in  this  period,  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place. 

The  prodigious  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  made  the  State  of 
knowledge  of  geography  neceflary  to  government,  and  at  ^f^^^ 
the  fame  time  rendered  the  acquifition  of  it  eafy  ;  but  * 
when  that  mighty  empire  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  bar- 
barous nations,  the  connedlion  between  its  provinces  was 
diflblvcd,  and  their   geography  neglected  :  for  each  of 
thefe  illiterate   nations,  anxious  to  preferve  the  province 
which  it  had  feized,  had  little  or  no  curiolity  to  know 

(159)  Bruckeri  Hift.  Philofoph.  t.  3.  p.  654. 

(160)  See   Lt.   Robertfon's  excellent  Hiitory  of  Charles  V. 
vol.  u  p.  325.  ■ 
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Cent.  Xf.  the  (ituation  and  ftate  of  other  countries ;  and  the  Inter- 
*'*'■  v-"i— ^  courfe  between  thefe  nations  for  feveral  ages  was  very 
inconfiderable  (i6o).  To  the  inhabitants  of  one  coun- 
try, in  this  dark  period,  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  \vQreterrce  incognita  ;  of  which  they  knew  nothing, 
and  about  which  they  gave  themfelves  little  or  no  con- 
cern. Even  the  learned  men  of  thofe  ages  being  chiefly 
monks,  confined  to  their  cells,  had  little  defire,  and  lefs 
opportunity,  of  knowing  the  fituation,  extent,  climate, 
foil,  produ£l"ions,  &c.  of  the  feveral  countries  of  the 
world.  At  prefent,  indeed,  a  man  may  become  an  ex- 
cellent geographer,  without  ftirring  out  of  his  elbow- 
chair,  by  the  help  of  books,  globes,  charts,  maps,  and' 
mailers ;  but  at  that  time  they  had  no  fuch  means  of  ob- 
taining this  kind  of  knowledge.  Travellers  were  alfo 
very  few ;  and  thefe  few  were  either  pilgrims  or  meir 
chants,  who  travelled  in  queft  of  relics  or  of  riches,  and 
not  of  geographical  knowledge.  "VvTien  all  thefe  circum- 
ilances  are  duly  confidered,  vve  fliall  not  be  much  fur- 
prifed  that  geography  was  fo  much  neglefted,  and  fo 
little  known,  in  the  ages  v/e  are  now  delineating. 
State  of  Tht  Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in  Britain,  and  for  a  cen- 

tury and  a  half  after,  had  no  written  laws,  but  were  go- 
verned by  certain  ancient  and  well  kiiown  cuftom.s,  like 
their  anceftors  in  Germany  (i6i).  In  that  period,  there- 
fore, law  could  not  be  confidered  as  a  fcience.  Even 
after  their  laws  were  committed  to  writing,  they  were 
for  a  long  time  fo  fhort,  plain,  and  inartificial,  that  little 
ftudy  was  required  to  underfland  them.  Accordingly 
the  far  greatefl  part  of  tiie  aldermen,  fheriffs,  and  other 
judges  of  England,  were  for  feveral  ages  very  illiterate  ; 
and  Alfred  the  Great  was  the  firft  of  our  Englifh  kings 
who  made  the  knowledge  of  letters  a  necelTary  qualifi- 
cation in  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the  adniiniftrati- 
on  of  jufbice  {162).  But  that  knowledge,  which  from 
thenceforward  Vv-as  efteemed  requifite  in  a  judge,  could 
hardly  be  called  learning;  becaufe  it  conliiled'in  little 
more  than  a  capacit)"  of  reading  the  doom-book  in  his 
mother-tongue.  This  feemiS  to  have  been  all  that  was 
required  of  thofe  Vvdio  were  called  law-men  and  wife- 
men,  who  were  chofen  to  be  IheriiFs,  judges,  and  alTef- 
fors   to    the    aldermen,    in    their   county-courts  (i^3)f 


fi6i)  Tscit.  de  Morib.  ^erman.  c.  19. 

(f62)  Afier.  Vita  A'^redi,  p.  21. 

(j6s)  Murator.  Anaqtutat.  t.  i.  p.  487,  &c. 
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Though  fome  colle£lions  of  the  laws  and  canons  of  the  Cent/ XI. 
church  were  made  in   the  eleventh  century,  the  canon  '--— v— —^ 
law  had  not  acquired  fo  much  authority,  or  aflumed  fuch  '_ 

a  regular  form,  as  to  be  taught  or  fludied  as  a  fcience  in 

,.  the  feminaries  of  learning  in  this  period  (164). 

P  The  defire  of  life  and  health  is  fo  natural  to  man-  State  of 
kind,  that  the  means  of  preferving  thefe,  and  of  healing  medicin*. 
wounds,  bruifes,  fractures,  &g.  have  been  fome  part 
of  their  ftudy  in  all  countries,  and  in  ail  ages.  But 
among  illiterate  nations,  like  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
means  employed  for  thefe  purpofes  are  not  commonly 
the  refult  of  iludy  and  rational  inveftigation  j  but  con- 
fiil  in  certain  pretended  fecrets,  or  noftrums,  handed 
down  from  one  age  to  another,  accompanied  with  many 
whimfical  rites  and  incantations,  to  which  they  are  fup- 
pcfed  to  owe  their  fuccefs.  In  this  Pcate  of  things,  thefe 
medical'  feerets  are  for  the  moll  part  in  the  pj3iTeiIion  of 
the  moil  ignorant  of  the  people  ;  particularly  of  old  wo- 
men, who  were  the  mofh  admired  phyficians  among  our 
A-nglo-Saxon  anceilors,  and  feveral  other  nations,  in 
the  dark  ages  we  are  now  examining.  ,  <  One  reafoa 
'  (fays  a  learned  antiquary)  of  the  great  influence  of  the 
'  women  among  the  northern  nations,  is  this  :  while  the 
*■  men  are  employed   in  hunting  and  war,  the  women, 

*  having  much  time  upon  their  hands,  fpend  fome  part 

*  of  it  in  gathering  and   preparing  herbs,  for  healing 

*  wounds  and  curing   difeafes ;  and  being  naturally  fu- 

*  perftitious,  they  adminifter  their  medicines  with  many 

*  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  excite  admlra- 
<  tion,  and  make  the  men  believe  that  they  are  polfeired 

*  of  certain  fupernatural  feerets,  and  a  kind  of  divine 

*  lkl]l(i65).'  After  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  embraced 
the  Chriftian  religion,  they  did  not  look  with  fo  favour- 
able an  eye  on  tliofe  fuperftitious  ceremonies ;  and  when 
the  clergy  began  to  apply  a  little  to  learning,  they  became 
dangerous  rivals  to  the  medical  old  v/omen,  who  gra- 
dually funk  in  their  reputation.  It  appears,  however, 
from  many  flories  of  miraculous  cures  related  by  the  bell 
of  our  ancient  hifcorians,  that  thefe  clerical  doclors  were 
almoil  as  fuperftitious  as  their  female  predeceflbrs,  and 
depended  more  on  the  virtues  of  holy  water  than  of  the 


(164)  Brucicer.  Hid.  Philofdph.  t.  3.  p.  dss- 

(165)  Keyfler  Andquitist.  Septentrion.  p.  374. 
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Cent.  XI.    medicines  which  they  adminiftered  (i66).     After  Alfred 
v-j'-v-'w'  the  Great  fet  the  example    of  tranfiating  books  out  of 
Latin  into  the    Saxon  language,    fome    medical  books 
were  tranflated  into    that  tongue  •,  particularly  L.  Apu- 
leius,  concerning  the  virtues  of  herbs,  which  is  ftill  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  is  defcribed  by  Mr. 
Wanlev  in  his  catalogue  of  Saxon  books  (167).     By  this, 
and  other  means,  a  few  of  the  moft  ftudious  and  inqui- 
iltive  of  the  clergy,  and  others,  acquired   fonie   kiiow-p 
ledge  of  phyfic  ,  and  before  the  conclufion  of  this  pe- 
riod, there  feem  to  have  been  fome  phyficians,  or  rather 
furgeons,  by  profeffion,    particularly   in   the   courts    of 
princes.     In  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Wales,  the  phyfi- 
cian  was  the  twelfth  perfon  in  rank,  and  appears  to  have 
been   chiefly  employed  in  healing  wounds  and  broken 
bones ;    for  which    he   had  by   law  certain   eftablifhed 
fees  (168).     For  curing  a  fieih- wound  that  was  not  dan- 
gerous, this  court-phyfician  was   allowed  no  other  per- 
quifite  but  fuch  of  the  garments  of  the  wounded  perfon 
ss  were  ftained  with  blood ;  but  for  curing  any  of  the 
three  dangerous  or  mortal  wounds,  he  was  allowed  a  fee 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pence,  and  his  maintenance, 
or  of  one  pound   without  his  maintenance,  beiides  the 
blood-ftained  garments.     The  three  dangerous  or  mor-) 
tal  wounds,  were  thefe  •, — a  wound    on   the  head   that> 
difcovered  the  fcull, — a  wound  in  the  trunk  of  the  body 
that  difcovered  any  of  the  vifcera— and  the  fra£lure  of 
the  legs  or  arms.     If  the  court-phyfician  performed  the 
operation  of  the  trepan  in  curing  a  wound  in  the  head, 
he  was  allowed  four  pence  extraordinary  for  performing 
that  operation.     When  he  made  ufe  of  the  red  ointment 
in  curing  a   wound,  he  niight  charge  twelve   pence  for 
k  -,  but  when  he  ufed   an  ointment  m.ade  pf  herbs,  he 
could  only  charge  four  pence  (169).     We  are  pot  told 
the  ingredients  nor  the  m.anner  of  preparing  thefe  oint- 
ments *,  and  in  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  we  are 
not  furnifhed  with  authentic   materials  for  compofing  a 
minute  and  particular  hiflory  of  phyfic  in   the   Anglo- 
Saxon  times. 
The  darl--      The  mofl  agreeable  reileftion  that  can  be  made  on  the 

ci^  period   q_,^j^q  gf  learninp-  in  Britain  in  the  period  we  have  been 
ended.  ^  ^ 

(166)  Eedx  Hlft.  Ecclef.  1.5.  c.  3.  4,  5,6. 

(167)  Hickefii  Thtfi^.ur.  t.  2.  p.  72. 

(i6b)  Leges  Wallics:;,  p.  44,  &:c.  (1^9)  Id.  ibid. 

exa- 
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examining,  is  this, — That  we  have  now  pafled  through  Cen^.  XL 
the  moil:  obfcure  uncomfortable  part  of  that  long  night  V-^V'n^ 
in  which  Great  Britain,  and   all  the   other   nations  of        ^ 
Europe,  were  involved  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  are  happily  arrived   upon   the   verge   of  day. 
For  foon  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Norman  race  of 
kings  on  the  throne  of  England,  feveral  events  happened 
which  contributed  to  difpel  that  profound  darknefs  which 
had  fo  long  prevailed,  and  to  uiher  in  the  morning-light 
of  learning  ;  fo   that  we  may  fafely  promife  thofe  who 
have  had  the  patience  to  attend  us   in  this  mod  gloomy 
part  of  our  journey,  more  agreeable  entertainment  in  all 
the  fucceeding  ftages. 


•  Now  at  laft  the  facred  influence 


*'  Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  heaven 
**  Shoots  far  into  the  bofora  of  dim  night 
•'  A  glimmeiing  dawn  (170)." 

(C70)  Milton^s  Paradife  Loft,  Book  z.  fub  fin. 
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The  h'l/lcry  of  Arts  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449^  to  the  landing  of  William  duke 
of  Normandy,  A.  D.    1066. 

smre^of  A  HE  arts  are  fo  necelTary  to  the  fupport,  and  fo  con- 
'the  arts,  ducive  to  the  comfort  of  human  life,  that  they  are  of  the 
greatefl  importance  to  mankind  in  every  age  and  country. 
Without  the  arts,  the  natural  fecundity  of  the  earth,  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  fun,  and  the  regular  revolutions  of 
the  feafons,  are  of  fmall  avail :  but  by  the  aknoll  crea- 
tive power  of  art,  barren  deferts  are  converted  into  fer- 
tile fields,  coveted  with  lowing  herds,  or  golden  harvefts, 
interfperfed  with  pleafant  villages,  populous  towns,  and 
crowded  cities.  By  the  help  of  art,  mankind  acquire  a 
kind  of  dominion  over  nature,  penetrate  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  travel  over  the  waves  of  the  fea  on  the 
winrrs  of  the  wind,  and  make  all  the  elem.ents  fubfervient 
to  their  purpofes.  In  one  word,  the  arts  are  the  great 
means  of  promoting  the  populoufnefa,  power,  and  great- 
nefs,  of  ftates  and  kingdom.s,  as  well  as  the  felicity  of 
individuals  J    and    therefore    fev/^    we   apprehend,  will 

blame 
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blame  us  for  giving  them  a  place  in  liillory.     li— this 

had    been    always   clone,  the   annals  of  mankind  would 

have  been   more  inftruclive  and  entertaining  than  they 

are.     But,  unhappily,  the  Mufe  of  hiftory  hath  been  fo 

much  in  love  with  Mars,  that  (he  hath  converfed  but  ' 

little  with  Minei-va. . 

The  arts,  like  all  other  human  things,  are  liable  to  Decline  of 
vicilTitudes :  they  often  change  their  feats  5  and  flourifli  the  arts  in 
at  one  time,  and  languifh  at  another,  in  the  fame  coun-  S"'^^"^^^' 
try.  In  the  Roman  times,  as  v/e  have  already  feen, 
the  arts  were  in  a  very  flourifhing  ffcate  in  this  illand, 
particularly  in  provincial  Britain  (i).  But 'when  the 
Roman  power  began  to  decline,  the  arts  began  to  lan- 
guifh ;  and  the  moft  folful  artiftsof  all  kinds,  dreading 
the  depredations  of  the  Saxons,  Scots,  and  Pidls,  and 
finding  neither  fecurity  nor  employment  in  this  iiland, 
gradually  retired  to  the  continent.^  The  final  depiarture 
of  the  Romans,  with  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  and  the 
ruinous  wars  that  followed,  finilhed  the  defLruction  of 
the  arts.  For  the  daftardly  unwariike  Britons,  not  dar- 
ing  to  face  their  fierce  invaders  in  the  field,  took  fhelter 
behind  thofe  walls  and  ramparts  which  the  Romans  had 
erecfted  j  v/hich  drew  upon  them  the  defperate  attacks  of 
the  Saxons,  who  never  refled  till  they  had  laid  them  all 
in  ruins.  In  the  cour-fe  of  thefe  wars,  one  city  was  taken 
and  deftroyed  after  another ;  fo  that,  before  the  eiiabiifli- 
ment  of  the  heptarchy,  almoft  all  the  beautiful  monu- 
ments of  Roman  art  and  induilry  in  Britain  w^ere  ruined 
or  defaced.  An  ancient  writer,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs 
of  thefe  fcenes  of  defolation,  hath  painted  them  in  verv 
ftrong  colours.     '  A  fire  was  kindled  by  the  facrilegious  ; 

hands  of  the  Saxons,  which  fpread  from  city  to  city, 
and  never  ceafed  until  it  had  burnt  up  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  iiland,  from  fea  to  fea,  with  its  fiaming 
tongue.  The  walls  of  all  the  colonies  were  beat  down 
to  the  ground  with  battering  ram33  ^^d  their  inhabi- 
tants flain  with  the  point  of  the  fvvord.  Nothing  was 
to  be  feen  in  the  flreets,  O  horrible  to  relate  I  but  frag- 
ments of  ruined  tov.'crs,  temples,  and  walls,  fallen 
from  their  lofty  feats,  befprinkled  with  bloody  and 
mixed  v/ith  mangled  carcafes  (2).'  This  barbarous 
and  deflrudive  method  of  proceeding  was  partly  owing 

(i)  See  Book  i.e.  5.  (z)  HI.Goiia  Giidae,  c.  24. 

to 
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to  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  Saxons,  and  partly  to  the 
obllmate  refiftance  of  the  Britons  ;  by  which  that  beau- 
tiful country,  which  the  one  ilruggled  to  conquer,  and 
the  other  to  defend,  w^as  ftripped  of  all  ks  ornaments  in 
the  fcuffle.  At  the  end  of  thofe  long  wars,  when  the 
Saxons  obtained  poflefHon  of  the  fined  provinces  of  Bri- 
tain, by  the  extirpation  of  their  ancient  inhabitants,  they 
were  really  a  barbarous  and  unhappy  people,  deflitute  of 
the  moft  defirable  accommodations,  and  of  the  arts  by 
which  they  are  procured ;  without  models  to  imitate, 
or  mailers  to  teach  them  thefe  arts.  By  this  means  we 
are  once  more  reduced,  to  the  difagreeable  neceffity  of 
viewing  the  arts,  both  neceflary  and  ornamental,  in  a 
very  rude  imperfeft  ftate.  An  unpleafant  obje6l  !  on 
which  our  readers  of  the  beft  tafte  will  not  wifh  us  to 
dwell  long. 
Plan  of  In  delineating  the  ftate  of  the  arts  in  this  period,  wc 

r  ISC  ap-  Q^^ii  obferve  the  fame  order  as  in  the  former  ;  beginning 
with  thofe  which  are  neceiTary  to  the  fupport  and  prefer- 
vation  of  human  life,  and  may  therefore  be  called  the' 
necefFary  arts ;  and  concluding  with  thofe  which  admi- 
nifter  to  its  delight,  and  may  therefore  be  called  the 
pleafing  or  ornamental  arts. 
Arts  of  As  nothing  is  fo  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  hu- 

procuring  j^^p^  jjfg  ^g  food,  thofe  arts  by  which  it  is  procured 
muft  be  of  all  others  the  moft  neceflary  ;  which  are 
chiefly  thefe  four,  hunting,  pafturage,  fifliing  and  agri- 
culture. 

Hunting.  Gsfar  and  Tacitus  feem  to  differ  in  their  accounts  of 
the  ancient  Gennans,  the  anceftors  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
with  refpe6i  io  hunting ;  the  former  aftiiming  that  they 
fpent  their  whole  time  in  hunting  when  they  were  not 
engaged  in  war  j  and  the  latter,  that  v/hen  they  were 
pot  at  war,  they  were  not  very  much  addidled  to  hunt- 
in  gr,  but  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  their  time  in  idlenefs 
or  feafting(3).  The  reafon  of  thefe  dift^erent  accounts, 
which  were  probably  both  true,  feems  to  be  this,  that 
when  Cssfar  wrote,  whicli  was  near  two  centuries  be- 
fore Tacitus,  hunting  v/as  not  merely  an  amufement 
among  the  Germans,  but  an  art  on  which  they  very 
much  depended  for  their  fubfiftence  ;  but  when  Tacitus 

(3)  Cssfar  de  Eel.  Gal.  1,  6.  c.  21.     Tacit,  de  Morib.  German. 
c  55. 

wrote. 
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wrote,  agriculture  was  fo  much  improved,  that  hunting 
was  no  longer  a  neceflary  art,  but  rather  a  diverfion, 
which  they  followed  only  when  they  were  prompted  by 
inclination,  and  not  by  neceffity.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  fufficiently  certain^  that  though  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  anceflors  did  not  difdain  to  ufe  the  game  which 
they  had  caught  in  hunting  ;  yet  they  did  not  very  much 
depend  upon  it  for  their  fubGftence  ;  and  therefore,  as 
hunting  amongft  them  was  rather  a  diverfion  than  a  ne- 
cefTary  art,  it  will  fail  more  naturally  in  our  way  in  ano- 
ther place  (4). 

At  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  this  iiland  abound-  Paflurage. 
ed  in  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  which  thefe  conque- 
rors feized,  and  paftured  for  their  own  ufe ;  and  after 
their  fettlement  they  flill  continued  to  follow  pafturage 
as  one  of  the  chief  means  of  their  fubfiftence.  This  is 
evident  from  the  great  number  of  laws  that  were  mads 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  for  regulating  the  prices  of 
all  kinds  of  tame  cattle,  dire£l:ing  the  manner  in  which 
they  v/ere  to  be  paftured,  and  for  preferving  them  from 
thieves,  robbers,  and  beafts  of  prey  (5).  As  the  Wellh 
in  this  period,  from  the  nature  of  their  country,  and 
other  circumftances,  depended  ftill  more  on  their  iiocka 
and  herds  for  their  fupport,  their  laws  refpeciing  paftur-  ' 

age  were  more  numerous  and  minute  than  thofe  of  the 
Saxons  (6).  From  thefe  laws  we  learn,  among  many 
other  particulars  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  that  all 
the  cattle  of  a  village,  though  belonging  to  different 
owners,  were  paftured  together  in  one  herd,  under  the 
direction  of  one  perfon  (with  proper  afliftants)  j  whofe 
oath,  in  all  difputes  about  the  cattle  under  his  care,  was 
decifive  (7). 

When  we  confider  the  fituation  of  the  countries  in-  pifhjnrr, 
habited  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors,  both  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in  this  ifland,  having  fo  great  a  tract  of  fea- 
coafts  and  fo  many  fine  rivers,  abounding  with  fifli  of 
all  kinds,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe,  that  they  v/ere  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  fi.ftiing.  Wc  are  afiured,  however,  by 
venerable  Bede,  that  the  South-Saxons  were  fo  ignorant 
of  this  very  neceflary  and  ufeful  art,  that  they  could 
catch  no  other  fifh  but  eels,  till  they  were  inftru£led  by 

(4)  See  Chap.  7.  (5)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  paffim. 

(6)  Leges  V/alllcac,  paflim.  (7)  Id.  p.  94- 

Wilfred 
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Wilfred  blfliop  of  York,  and  his  followers,  who  took 
flicker  in  their  country  A.  D.  678.  The  people  of  the 
little  kino^dom  of  Suirexwere  at  this  time  afHicled  with 
fuch  a  dreadful  famine,  that  great  numbers  of  them 
perifhed  with  hunger,  and  others  precipitated  them- 
felves  from  the  rocks  into  the  fea  in  defpair.  *  When 
« 'the  bifhop  (fays  Bede)  came   into  this  kingdom,  arid 

*  beheld  the  miferable  havoc  that  was  made  by  the 
<  famine,  he  taught  the  poor  people  to  procure  fome 
'  fuilenance  forthemfelves  by  niliing.     For  though  their 

*  fea  and  rivers  abounded  Math  fiih,  they  had  not  fkill  to 
^  catch  any  of  them  but  a  few  eels.     Having,  therefore, 

*  collected  all  the  eel-nets  he  could  procure,  the  bifhop 
'  fent  his  own  fervants,  with  fome  others,  out  to  fea ; 

*  where,  by  the  divine  blefling,  they  caught  three  hun- 
'  dred  fifhes,  of  various  kinds ;  which  he  divided  into 

*  three  equal  parts,  beftowing  one  hundred  on  the  poor 

*  people  of  the  country,  another  on  thofe  to  whom  the 

*  nets  belonged,  and  keeping  the  third  for  the  ufe  of 
«  his  own  family.     The  biiliop  gained  the   aiFe6lions  of 

*  the  people  of  Suffex  to  a  wonderful  degree,  by  teach- 

*  ing  them  this  ufeful  art ;  and  they  iiftened  more  wil- 

*  iingly  to  his  preaching,  from  whom  they  had  receiv- 

*  ed  fo  great  a  temporal  benefit  (8).'  After  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  was  fully  eftablimed  in  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  heptarchy,  the  art  of  fifliing  became'  neceiTary  on  a 
religious  account,  as  both  the  clergy  and  laity  lived,  fome 
part  of  the  year,  chiefly  on  fiih.  This  art  feems  to  have 
been  praftifed  chieily,  if  not  wholly,  by  a  particular  fet 
of  flaves,  in  thofe  times,  who  were  bought  and  fold,  to- 
gether with  their  wives  and  children,  the  implements  of 
their  trade,  and  the  places  w^here  they  fifhed  (9).  We 
learn  alfo  from  the  laws  of  Ina  king  of  WeiTex,  that  fome 
part  of  the  rent  of  thofe  farms  Vvdiich  lay  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  was  paid  in  fiih  j  which  obliged  the  ceorls  who 
occupied  thofe  farms  to  employ  fome  of  their  flaves  iri 
fifhing  (10). 

Agricul-         As  agriculture  is  one  of  the  moil  excellent  and  ufeful 
ture  ^  arts,  and  the  chief  means  of  improving  and  increafing 

BritoiS       ^^^^  productions  of  the  earth,  for  the  iiipuort  of  human 

(8)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  I.4.  c,  14. 

(9)  D'l  Can^e  GlolT.  voc.  Pifcaro'es. 
•(lo)  Spelman  Glcll.  voc.  FirmK. 

/  life. 
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jife,  it  merits  our  particular  attention  in  every  period. 
We  have  already  feen,  that  this  noble  art  had  been  car- 
ried to  fo  great  perfe(ftion  in  provincial  Britain  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  Roman  government,  that  it  af- 
forded very  great  quantities  of  corn  annually  for  expor- 
tation f  11).  But  agriculture,  like  all  the  other  arts,  de- 
clined with  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  power  in  Bri- 
tain, and  was  almofi  deftroyed  by  the  departure  of  that 
induilrious  people.  This,  however,  was  not  fo  much, 
owing  to  want  of  fkill  in  the  Britifh  hufbandmeii,  who 
had  been  inftrufted  by  the  Romans,  as  to  the  cruel  and 
frequent  incurfions  of  the  Saxons,  Scots,  and  Pi£ls, 
who  both  deftroyed  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  and  inters 
rupted  them  in  the  exercife  of  their  art.  For  when  they 
enjoyed  fome  refpite  from  thefe  incurfions  for  a  few  yearsj 
and  were  allowed  to  cultivate  their  lands  in  peace,  thefe 
produced,  as  we  are  told  by  Gildas,  the  greateft  abun- 
dance of  all  kinds  of  grain  (12).  After  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  the  unhappy  Britons  were  involved  in  fuch  long 
wars,  and  fb  many  calamities,  that  they  gradually  loit 
inuch  of  their  fkill  in  agriculture,  and  were  at  lail  ex- 
pelled from  thofe  parts  of  their  country  that  were  fitteft 
for  cultivation;  We  need  not  be  furprifed,  therefore, 
that  the  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Britons,  after  they  were 
Confined  to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  were  but  unfkilful 
hufoandmen  ;  and  that  they  applied  more  to  paflurage 
than  to  agriculture.  This  is  evident  from  their  laws,  by 
which  many  nTsldls,  and  even  the  prices  of  men's  lives 
of  all  ranks,  are  appointed  to  be  paid  in  cattle  (13).  It 
appears,  however,  from  thefe  very  laws,  that  agricul- 
ture was  confidered  by  the  aincient  Britons  of  this  period 
as  an  cbjecl  of  very  great  importance,  and  made  the 
fubje6l  of  many  regulations.  By  one  of  thefe  laws,  they 
were  prohibited  to  plough  with  hoxfes,  mares,  or  cows, 
but  only  with  oxen  (14).  Their  ploughs  feem  to  have 
been  very  flight  and  inartificial ,  for  it  was  enatf  ed,  that 
no  m.an  fhould  undertake  to  guide  a  plough  who  could, 
not  make  one ,  and  that  the  driver  fhould  make  the  - 
ropes  of  twiiled  v/illow.s,  with  which  it  was  drawn  (iij). 
Eut  flight  as  thefe  ploughs  were,  it  was  ufual  for  fix  or 
eight  perfcns  to  form  tliemfelves  into  a  fociety  for  fitting    ■ 

(11)  See  vol,  I.  (t2)  Hiftorla  Gilds,  c.  19. 

(15)   Leges  Wrillicae,  p.  26—72.201,  202,203. 
•14)  Id.  p.  283.  (15)  Id.  ibid. 

Vol.  IL  Z  ou^. 
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out  one  of  them,  and  providing  it  with  oxen,  and  every 
thing  neceffary  for  ploughing ;  and  many  minute  and 
curious  laws  were  made  for  the  regulation  of  fuch  focie- 
ties  ( 1 6).  This  is  a  fufficient  proof,  both  of  the  poverty 
of  the  hufbandm^n,  and  of  the  imperfe£l  flate  of  agri- 
culture among  the  ancient  Britons,  in  this  period.  If 
any  perfon  laid  dung  upon  a  field,  with  the  confent  of 
the  proprietor,  he  was  by  law  allowed  the  ufe  of  it  for 
one  year ;  and  if  the  dung  was  carried  out  on  a  cart,  in 
great  abundance,  he  was  allowed  the  ufe  of  the  field  for 
three  years.  Whoever  cut  down  a  wood,  and  converted 
the  ground  into  arable,  with  the  confent  of  the  owner, 
was  to  have  the  ufe  of  it  five  years.  If  any  man  folded 
his  cattle  for  a  whole  year  upon  a  piece  of  ground  belong- 
ing to  another,  with  his  confent,  he  v/as  allowed  to  cul- 
tivate that  ground  for  his  own  benefit  four  years  (17), 
All  thefe  laws  were  evidently  made  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  by  increafing  the  quantity,  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  their  arable  grounds.  The  Bri- 
tifti  legiflators  of  this  period  difcoyer  the  gfeatefh  poflible 
anxiety  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
the  labours  of  the  hufbandman ;  there  being  no  fewer- 
than  eighty-fix  laws  made,  for  guarding  them  from  every 
injury,  or  for  repairing  the  injuries  which  they  fuilain- 
de  (iB).  Nor  was  all  this  care  unneceiTary,  in  an  open 
country,  where  cattle  very  much  abounded,  and  corn 
wss  very  fcarce  and  precious.  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
agriculture  was  in  the  fame,  or  perhaps  in  a  more  imper- 
feft  ftate,  among  the  Scotsr  and  Pi€ts,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  this  iiland  ;  though  we  can  fay  nothing  with 
certainty  on  that  fubje£l,  for  want  of  authentic  monu- 
ments. The  ancient  Britons  in  this  period  were  not 
abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  gardening ;  though  their 
gardens  feem  to  have  produced  nothing  but  a  few  apples 

and  pot-herbs,  with  lax,  leeks,  and  onions  (19). 

It  is  now  time  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  ftate  of  agricul- 
ture among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  period. 
Amone  The  ancient  Germans,  from  whom  our  Anglo-Saxon 

the  Eno-     ancefbors  derived  their  origin  and  manners,  were  not 
lidi.  much  addicted  to  agriculture,  but   depended  chiefly  on 

their  flocks  and  herds  for  their  fubfiftence  (20).     Thefe 


(1/5)  Leges  \VaHic3S,  p.  283.  (17)  Id.  p.  52,  &c 

(18)  Id.  p.  2§-~298.  (19)  Id.  p.  286. 

(20)  Strabo,  I  7.     Cccrav  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6. 
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reftlefs  and  haughty  warriors  efteemed  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands  too  ignoble  and  laborious  an  employment  for 
themfelves,  and  therefore  committed  it  wholly  to  their 
Vv'omen  and  Haves  (21).     They  were  even  at  pains  to 
contrive  laws  to  prevent  their  coritrafting  a  tafte  for 
agriculture,  left  it  fhould  render  t?iem  lefs  fond  of  arms 
and   warlike   expeditions  (22).     Thofe    who    inhabited 
the    fea-coafts,    and    particularly    the    Angles,    lutes, 
Danes,  and   Saxons,  were   fo   much    addicl:ed  to  pira- 
cy, and  depended  io  rnuch  on  plunder  for  their  fubfift- 
ence,    that   they  were  averfe    to,    and    more    ignorant 
of  agriculture,    than    tl\e    other    Germans.       From    all 
thefe  eircumftances,  we  may  be  very  certain,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in  this  iiland,  were  much 
better  warriors  than  huibandmen,  more  expert  at  wield- 
ing the  fword  than  guiding  the  plough.     For  foms  time 
after  their  arrival,  fighting  was  their  only  bufinefs;  becaufe 
corn, "  and  all  other  provifions,  were  furnifhed  to  their 
hands  by  the  Britons,  according  to   agreement.     Eveil 
lifter  the  commencement  of  hoflilities  between  them  and 
the  Britons,  they  fubfifted  chiefly  by  plunder,  until  they 
had  obtained  an  eftabhlliment,  by  the  expulfion  or  extir- 
pation of  the   greateft  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants^ 
whofe  lands  they   divided  amongft  themfelves.     Having 
then  no  enemies  to  plunder,  they  found  it  necelTary  to 
give  fome  attention  to  the  cultivation   of  their  lands,  in 
order  to  raife  thofe  provifions  which  they  could  no  longer 
procure  by  the  point  of  their  fwords. 

The  Saxon  princes  and  great  men,  who,  in  the  divifi- 
on  of  the  conquered  lands,  obtained  the  largeft  fnareg, 
are  faid  to  have  fubdivided  their  eftates  into  two  parts,; 
which  were  called  the  inlands  and  the  outlands.  The 
inlands  were  thofe  which  lay  moft  contiguous  to  the 
manhon-houfe  of  their  owner,  which  he  kept  in  his 
own  immediate  poiTeffion,  and  cultivated  by  his  Haves, 
under  the  direction  of  a  bailiff,  for  the  purpofe  of  raif- 
ing  provifions  for  his  family.  The  outlands  were  thofe 
which  lay  at  a  greater  diitance  from  the  manfiori-houfe, 
and  were  let  to  the  ceorls  or  farmers  of  thofe  times,  at 
ia  certain  rent ;  which  was  very  moderate,  and  generally 
paid  in  kind  (23).  The  owners  of  land  were  not  at 
liberty  to  exact  as  high  a  rent  from  their  ce'cris  or  tenants 

(21)  Tacit.  _de  Morlb.  German,  c,  15.  (22)   Id=  c.  16, 

(23)  Reliquics  Spelmaniauae,  p.   12. 
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as  they  could  obtain  5  but  the  rates  of  thefe  rents  were 
afcertalned  by  law,  according  to  the  number  of  hides  or 
plough-lands  of  which  a  farm  confifted.  The  reafon  of 
this  feems  to  have  been,  that  the  firft  ceorls  or  farmers 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  v/ere  freemen  and  foldiers, 
and  had  contributed  to  the  conqueft  of  the  country  by 
their  arms,  snd  were  therefore  entitled  to  be  treated  with 
I  indulgence,  arfd  prote£led  by  law  from  the  opprefTiort 

of  the'it  fuperiors.  By  the  laws  of  Ina  king  of  the  Weil- 
Saxons,  who  ffouriflied  in  the  end  of  the  feventh  and 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  a  farm  confilling  of  ten 
hides  or  plough-lands  was  to  pay  the  following  rent,  viz, 
ttn  cafks  of  honey, — three  hundred  loaves  of  bread, — 
twelve  cafks  of  flrong  ale,- — thiriy  caflcs  of  fmxall  alc,-^-- 
two  oxen, — ten  wethers, — ten  geefe,- — twenty  hens,— — 
ten  cheefes,- — ^one  caiic  of  butter, — five  falmon, — twenty' 
pounds  of  forage, — and  one  hundred  eels  (24).  There 
feems  to  be  fome  miilake  in  the  quantity  of  forage, 
which  is  too  trifling  to  be  mentioned,  and  the  whole 
rent  is  very  low,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land , 
which  may  be  confidered  as  an  evidence,  both  of  the 
free  and  comfortable  condition  of  the  ceorls,  and  of  the 
imperfecl  flate  of  agriculture  among  the  Saxons.  In 
fome  places  thefe  rents  were  paid  in  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
malt,  flour,  hogs,  fneep,  &c.  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  farm,  or  the  cuPcom  of  the  country  (25).  There 
is,  however,  fufficient  evidence,  that  money-rents  for 
lands  were  not  altogether  unknown  in  England  in  this 
period  (26).  The  greateft  part  of  the  crowfi-iands  in 
every  county  were  farmed  in  this  manner,  by  ceorls, 
who  paid  a  certain  quantity  of  provilions  of  different 
kinds,,  for  the  fupport  of  the  king's  houfehold,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  lands  which  they 
poifeiled  (27).     ^  We  have  been  informed  (fays  the  au- 

*  thor  of  the  black  book  in  the  exchequer),  that  in  an- 

*  cient  times  our  kings  received  neither  gold  nor  filver 

*  from  thei/  tenants,  but  only  proviiions  for  the  daily  ufe 

<  of  their  houfehold  j  and  the  officers  who  were  appoint- 

<  ed  to  manage  the  king's  lands,  knew  very  well  what 

*  kinds,  and  what  quantities  of  provifions  every  tenant 

<  was  obliged  to  pay.     This  cuilora  continued  even  after 

(-■Z4)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  25. 

(25)  Spelman  GUfT.  voc.  Firma. 

(a6)  Hiftopia  Elienfi?,  1.  i.  c.  52.  (2^)  Id.  ibid. 
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<  the  conqueft,  during  the  whole  reign  of  William  I. ; 

<  and   I  myfelf  have  converfed  with  feveral  old  people 

<  who  had  (e&n  the  royal  tenants  paying  their  rents  in 
*  feveral  kinds  of  provifions  at  the  king's  court  (2S).' 
In  fome  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  this  period,  par- 
ticularly in  Italy,  the  rents  of  lands  confifted  in  a  cer' 
tain  proportion  (mofb  commonly  the  fourth  or  fifth  part) 
of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  which  thefe  lands  pro- 
duced (29).  But  in  England  the  rents  of  land  were 
much  lower,  on  account  of  the  more  imperfect  ftate  of 
agriculture.  If  the  lownefs  of  the  rents  of  lands  in. 
England  in  this  period  is  a  proof  of  the  imperfection  of 
agriculture,  tlie  lownefs  of  their  prices  when  they  were, 
fold  is  fcill  a  fbronger  evidence  of  tvhe  fame  fa£t, 
as  well  as  of  the  great  fcarcity  of  money.  In  the  an^ 
cient  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Ely,  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Gale,  the  curious  reader  will  meet  with  accounts  of 
many  purchafes  of  lands  that  were  made  by  .^Edelwold, 
the  founder  of  that  church,  and  hy  other  benefactors, 
in  the  reign  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury (jo).  By  carefully  comparing  all  thefe  accounts 
together,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  ordinary  price  of 
an  acre  of  the  befl  land,  in  that  part  of  England,  in 
thofe  times,  was  Cixteen  Saxon  pennies,  or  about  four 
fliiilings  of  our  money :  a  very  trifling  price  indeed,  not  ^ 
only  in  comparifon  of  the  prices  of  land  in  cur  times, 

but  even  in  comparifon  of  the  prices  of  other  commodi- 
tfes  in  tliofe  very  ti^nes.  For  in  the  fame  hillory  of  the 
church  of  Ely,  we  are  told,  that  bjfhop  jEthelwold  and 
^bbot  Brithnoth,  in  paying  for  an  eftate  which  they  had 
purchafed  for  that  church,  gave  twenty  fheep  for  twenty 
Saxon  fhillings,  and  one  palfrey  for  ten  of  thefe  Ihil- 
lings,  of  the  price  •,  from  whence  it  follows,  that  four 
flieep  were  then  of  the  fame  value  with  one  acre  of  the 
bed  land,  and  one  horfe  of  the  fame  value  with  three 
acres  (31).  This  is  fo  exceedingly  different  from  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  tliat  it  would  appear  quite  incre-. 
dible ;  if  it  was  not  fupported  by  the  moft  unqueftion,- 
able  evidence.  The  frequent  and  deplorable  famines 
which   afflicted   England,  from    time    to   time,  in   the 

(2S)  Liber  niger  Scaccarii,  1.   r.  c.  7. 

(29)  Mutator.  Antiq.  t.  2.  p.  353, 

(30)  Hilh  Eritan.  xv.  a  Tho.  Gale  edit.  t.  j,v>,  477,  &c. 

(30  Ii,t.i,p.47i.  '         '  '       - 
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courfe  of  this  period,  and  carried  off  great  multitudes 
of  its  inhabitants^  afford  a  further  and  mora  melancholy 
proof  of  the  wretched  ftate  of  cultivation  (32).  In  par- 
ticular, there  was  fo  great  a  fcarcity  of  grain  A.  D.  1043, 
that  a  quarter  of  wheat  fold  for  fixty  Saxon  pennies, 
which  contained  as  much  filver  as  fifteen  of  our  fhillings, 
and  were  equal  in  value  to  feven  or  eight  pounds  of  our 
money  (33) :  a  moft  extravagant  price,  which  mud  have 
involved  hot  only  the  poor,  but  even  thofe  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  in  the  mofh  extreme  diftrefs.  In  one  word, 
^>ve  have  fufficient  evidence,  that  England,  which  in  the 
Roman  times  was  one  of  the  great  granaries  of  Europe, 
and  afforded  prodigious  quantities  of  corn  for  exportati- 
on, was  fo  ill  cultivated  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  in 
the  mofb  favourable  feafons  it  yielded  only  a  fcanty  pro- 
yifion  for  its  own  inhabitants,  and  in  unfavourable  fea- 
fons was  a  fcene  of  the  moil  deplorable  diltrefs  and 
fcarcity. 
Pra6\ices  When  this  was  the  ftate  of  agriculture,  it  will  not  be 
of  the  proper  to  fpend  much  time  in  delineating  the  practices 
Sax^nhuf-of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hulbandmen.  'They  ploughed, 
bandraen.  fowed,  and  harrowed  their  fields  ;  but  as  all  thefe  ope- 
rations were  performed  by  wretched  Haves,  who  had 
little  or  no  intereft  in  their  fuccefs,  we  may  be  certain 
that  they  were  executed  in  a  very  flovenly  and  fuperficial 
manner :  their  ploughs'  were  very  flight,  and  (like  thofe 
of  the  people  of  Shetland  at  prefent)  had  but  one  ftiit  or 
handle  (34).  Though  water-mills  for  grinding  corn 
were  well  known  to  the  Wifigbths  in  Spain,  and  the 
Longobards  in  Italy,  as  appears  from  the  ancient  laws 
of  thefe  nations,  the  Anglo-Saxons  feem  to  have  been 
unacquainted  with  them  during  fome  part  of  this  period  5 
and  had  no  better  way  of  converting  their  corn  into 
meal,  than  by  grinding  it  in  hand-mills  that  were  turned 
by  women.  By  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  king'  of  Kent,  a 
particular  mulft  was  impofed  upon  any  man  who  de- 
bauched the  king's  grinding-maid  (35).  Ina  king  of 
Weffex  made  feveral  lavv^s  for  the  inclofing.  of  arable 
lands,  and  regulating  the  proportion  of  grounds  to  be 
left  in  tillage  at  tlie  departure  of  a   tenant   (36).     The 

(32)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  6<-  123.    134,  157,   &c. 
■    (33)  !"•  P-  '57-       (34)  Bed?5  Hift,  Abbat.  Weremuthen.  p.  295, 
(35)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p;  3.  (36)  Id.  p.  25. 
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lands  belonging  to  the  monafteries  were  hj  much  the 
befl  cultivated  ;  becaufe  the  fecular  canons  who  pofTefTed 
them  fpent  fome  part  of  their  time  in  cultivating  their 
own  lands.  Venerable  Bede,  in  his  life  of  Eafterwin 
abbot  of  Weremouth,  tells   usj    '  That  this  abbot,  be- 

<  ing  a  ftrong  man,  and  of  a  humble  difpofition,  ufed 
«  to  affift  his  monks  in  their  rural  labours,  fometimes 
«  guiding  the  plough  by  its  iiilt  or  handle,  fometimes 
«  winnowing  corn,  and  fometimes  forging  inftrument$ 
^  of  huibandry  with  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil  (37).' 
For  in  thofe  times  the  husbandmen  were  under  a  neceffity 
of  making  many  implements  of  hufbandjy  with  their 
cwn  hands. 

When  the  arts  and  pra^ices  of  the  hufbandman  were  Art  of 
fo  imperfe^l:,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  thofe  of  the  gzir  gardening, 
dener  had  made  greater  progrefs.  There  is,  however, 
£ifficient  evidence,  that  gardens  were  cultivated,  and 
fruit-trees  planted  and  ingrafted,  in  this  period,  parti- 
cularly by  the  monks,  Brithnod,  the  firft  abbot  of  Ely, 
is  celebrated  for  his  (kill  in  gardeniiig,  and  for  the  ex- 
cellent gardens  and  orchards  which  he  made  near  that 
monallerv.  ^  He  perform.ed  another  great  and  ufeful 
'  work  which  I  think  it  is  proper  to  relate  to  his  praife. 

<  Being  fkilful  in  ,the  arts  of  planting  and  gardening,  and 
«  conlidering  that  the  place  would  be  more  pleafant  and 

<  beautiful   if  it  was   furrounded  with  plantations,  he 

<  laid  out  very  extenfive  gardens  and  orchards,  whi<:h  he 

<  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  herbs,  flirubs,  and  fruit- 

*  trees.  In  a  few  years,  the  trees  which  he  planted  and 
^   ingrafted,  appeared  at  a  diftance  like  a  wood,  loaded 

*  with  the  moft  excellent  fruits  in  great  abundance,  and 
<f  added  much  to  the  commodioufnefs  and  beauty  of  the 
«  place  (38)/ 

The  ufeful  and  neceflary  art  of  architecture  fufFered  Architec- 
no  lefs  than  that  of  agriculture,  by  the  departure  of  the  ^"^®* 
Romans.  That  ingenious  and  adive  people,  with  the 
alliftance  of  their  Britiih  fubjcifls,  who  were  inftrudled 
by  them,  had  adorned  their  dominions  in  this  ifland  with 
9  prodigious  number  of  elegant  and  magnificent  ftruc- 
tures,  both  for  public  and  private  ufe   (39).     Some   of 

(S*?)  Bedas  Hift.  Abbat.  Weremath.  p.  296, 
1 38)  Hitt.  Elienf.  apud  Gale,  1.  a.  c.  a, 
1 3^)  See  vol.  I. 
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thefe  {lru6lures  vrere  built  with  fo  much  folidity,  that  they 

\vould1iave  refifted  all  the  attacks  of  time,  and  xemained 

to  this  very  day,  if  they  had  not  been   wilfully  deftroy- 

ed  (4c).     This  was   done   by  the  Anglo-Saxons   in  the 

cpurfe  of  their  long  wars  againft  the   unhappy  Britons  : 

for  it  feems  to  have  been  a  maxim  with  thefe  ferocious 

conquerors,  to  deftroy  all  the  towns   and   caftles   which 

they  took  from  their  enemies,  inilead  of  preferring  them 

for  their  own  ufe. 

Among  It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  a  people  who  wantonly 

the  An-     clemolifhed  fo  many  beautiful  and  ufeful  ftru<Stures,  had 

g  c-Sax-     ^^^  ^^^^  £^^  ^l^g  ^^^^g  ^y.  ^.j^jch  they  had  been  erefted. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in 
this  iiland,  were  alm.oft  totally  ignorant  of  thefe  arts, 
and,  like  all  the  other  nations  of  Germany,  had  been 
atccuftgmed  to  live  in  wretched  hovels,  built  of  wood  or 
earth,  and  covered  with  ftraw  or  the  branches  of  trees  : 
nor  did  they  much  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture for  two  hundred  years  after  their  arrival  (41). 
During  that  period,  mafonry  was  quite  unknown  and 
unpraftifed  in  this  iiland ;  and  the  walls  even  of  ca- 
thedral churches  w^ere  built  of  v/ood.     »'  There  was  a 

*  time  (fays  venerable  Bede)  when  there  was  not  a  ftone 

<  church  in  all  the  land  •,  but  the  cuftom  was  to  build 
«  them  all  of  wood. — Finan,  the  fecond  bifhop  of  Lin- 
^  disfarne,  or  Holy-ifland,  built  a  church  in  that  iiland 

*  A.  D.  652,  for  a  cathedral,  which  yet  was  not  of 
«  ftone,  but  of  wood,  and  covered  vrith  reeds ,  and  fo  it 

<  continued,  till  Eadbert,  the  fucceflbr  of  St.  Cuthbert, 

<  and    feventh    billiop    of   Lindisfarne,  took    away    the 

*  reeds,  and  covered  it  all    over,  both    roof   and    walls, 

<  with  fheets  of  lead  (42).'  The  firft  cathedral  of  York 
was  built  of  the  fame  materials  ;  and  a  church  of  ftone 
w^as  efteemed  a  kind  of  prodigy  in  thofe  times  that  me- 
rited a  place  in  hiftory.     '  Paulinus,  the  firft  bilhop   of 

*  York,  built  a  church  of  ftone  in  the   city  of  Lincoln, 

*  whofe  wails  (fays  Bede)  are  ftill  ftanding,  thougjl   the 

*  roof  is  fallen  down;  and  fome  healing  miracles  are 
f  wrought  in  it  tvtrj  year,  for  the  benefit  of  thofc  who 
«  have  the  faith  to  feelc  them  (43)'.* 

(40)  The  faraou'5  ed;f!ce,  c?;ied  Arthui^s  Cnjev^  or*  the  banks 
of  the  Carron  in  Scotland',"  which  wp-^  alrooft  qu'te  entire  when  it 
T/w^s  taken  down  A.  D.  1742,  i."  a.  fufficient  proof" of  tins. 

(41)  Cluver.  AiViq.  German,  p.  86,  &c- 
(4^)  Beds  [-lift.  Ecclef.  1.  3.  c.  4.  1.  3.  c.  25. 
(43)  Id.  ibid.  ].  2.  c.  1.5.  .       . 

*  ^  There 
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There  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fo  much  as  one 
church  of  {tone,  nor  any  artifts  who  could  build  one, 
in  all  Scotland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
For  Naitan  king  of  the  Pi6tSj  in  his  famous  letter  to 
Ceolfred  abbot  of  V\^eremouth,  A.  D.  .710,  earneilly 
intreats  him  to  fend  him  fome  mafons  to  build  a  church 
of  ftone  in  his  kingdom,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans  •, 
which  he  promifes  to  dedicate  to  the  honour  of  the  apof- 
tle  Peter,  to  whqm  the  abbey  of  Y/eremouth  was  dedi-  '^ 

Gated :  and  we  are  told  by  Bede,  v/ho    was    then    living 
in  that  abbey,  that  the  reverend  abbot  Ceolfred    granted         •=*^-  - 
this  pious  requeil^  and  fent  mafons  according  to  his  de^ 
fire  (44), 

Mafonry  was  refiiored,  and  fome  other  arts  connefted  Ma  Ton  rr 
Vv'ith  it  introduced  into  England,  towards  the  end  of  the  relloredin 
feventh  century,  by    two    clergymen,  who    were    great  ii"g^and. 
travellers,  and  had  often  vifited  Rome,  where  they  had 
acquired  fome  talte  for  thefe  arts.     Thefe  v/ere,  the   fa- 
mous Wilfrid  bifiiop  of  York,  an'd  •  afterwards  of  Hex- 
ham, and  Benedift    Bifcop,    founder   of  the   abbey   of 
W^eremouth.     Wilfrid,  who  v/as  one  of  the  moft   inge- 
nious, affive,  and  magnificent    prelates    of  the  feventh 
century,  was,  a  great  builder,  and  erefted  feveral   ftruc- 
tures  at  York,  Rippon,  and  Hexham,  which  were   the 
admiration  of  the  age  in  which  he  fxouriflied   (45).     The 
cathedral  of  Hexham,  v/hich  was    one    of  thefe    ftruc- 
tures,  is  thus  defcribed  by   his   biographer :    *■  Having 

*  obtained  a  piece  of  ground   at   Hexham  from  queen 

*  Etheldreda,  he  there  founded  a  mod  magnificent 
*■  church,  vv^hich  he  dedicated  to  the  blefled   apoftle  St. 

*  Andrev/.  As  the  plan  of  this  facred  ilruclure  feems 
'  to  have  been  infpired  by  the   fpirit  of  God,  it  would 

*  require  a  genius  m.uch  fuperior  to  mine  to  defcribe  it 
'  properly.     How  large  and  firong  wi^re  the  fubterrane- 

*  ous  buildings,  conftructed  of  the  finelt  polifhed  (lones  ! 

*  How  magnificent  the  fiiperftru^lure,  with  its  lofty 
'  roof,  fuppcrted  by    many  pillars,  its    long    and   high 

*  walls,  its  fublime  towers,  and  winding  ilairs  I  In   one 

*  word,  there  is  no  church  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps  fo 
<  great  and  beautiful  (46).'  This  admired  edifice,  of 
which  fome  vefciges  are  ftill   remaining,  v/as  built  by 

(44-)  Id.  1.  5.  c.  21.  (45)  EddiiYita  Wilfrid!,  c.  i(5,  17,  ii. 

(46)  Id.  ibid.  c.  22. 
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mafons,  and  other  artificers,  brought  from  Rome,  by 
the  munificence  of  its  generous  founder  (47).  Bene- 
d'lQ.  Bifcop  was  the  cotemporary  and  companion  of  Wil- 
fv  id  in  fome  of  his  journies,  and  had  the  fame  tafle  for 
the  arts  (48).  He  made  no  fewer  than  fix  journies  to 
Rome,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  colle6ling  books,  pictures, 
ftatues,  and  other  curiofities,  and  of  perfuading  artificers 
of  various  kinds  to  come  from  Italy  and  France,  a^nd 
fettle  in  England.  Having  obtained  a  grant  of  a  confi- 
derable  eftate  from  Ecgfrid  king  of  Northumberland, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Were,  he  there  founded  a 
nionaftery  A.  D.  674.     ^  About  a  year  after  the  foun- 

*  dations  of  this  monaftery  were   laid,  Benedict    crofied 

<  the  fea  into  France,  where  he  colle£^ed  a  number  of 

*  mafons,  and  brought  them  over  with  him,  in  order  to 

<  build  the  church  of  his  monaftery  of  ftone,  after  the 

<  Roman  manner  J  of  which   he  was  a  great  admirer,    | 
f  His  love  to  the  apoftle  Peter,  to  whom  he  defigned  to 

,  <  dedicate  his  church,  made  him  urge  thefe  workmen 

«  to  labour  fo  hard,  that  mafs  was  celebrated  in  it  about 

*  a  year  after  it  was  founded.     When  the  work  was  far 

*  advanced,  he  fent  agents  into  France,  to  procure,  if 

*  poffible,  fome  glafs-makers,  a  kind  of  artificers  quite  | 
••'  unknown  in  England,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  glaze 

*  the  windows  of  his   church   and   monaftery.     Thefe 

<  agents  v/ere  fuccefsful,  and  brought  feveral  glafs-ma-  j 

*  kers  with  them ;  who  not  only   performed   the   work 

<  reauired  by  Benedift,  but  inftru6led  the  Englifh  in 
f  the  art  of  making  glafs  for  windows,  lamps,  drinking- 

<  veiTels,  and  other  ufes  (49).' 
-         -  From*  this  authentic  account,  it  appears,  that  it  is  now 

making  about  eleven  hundred  years  fince  this  very  elegant  and 
giafs.  ufeful  art  of  making  glafs  was  brought  into  England. 
Before  that  period,  the  windows  of  houfes  and  churches 
v/epe  filled,  either  with  linen  cloth,  or  with  lattices  of 
wood.  This  we  learn  from  the  following  account  given 
by  William  of  Malmfbury,  of  the  great  reparations  that 
were  made  on  the  cathedral  of  York  by  bifhop  Wilfrid, 
about  the  fame  time,  and  with  the  afliftance  of  the  fame 
artificers.     '  The  holy  bifliop  was  much  grieved  to  fee 

<  the  decaying  and  almoft  ruinous  flate  of  the  cathedral 

(47)  W.  Malraf.  de  Geflis  Pontific.  1.  3,  ,  (4?)  Id.  ibid. 

(49)  Bedx  HilL  Abbat.  Werenmthen. 
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*  cKurch  of  York,  which  had  been  built  by  king  Edwin 

<  at  the  defire  of  Pauiinus  ;  and   immediately    fet  about 

*  the  reparation  of  it.     He  reftored  the  roof,  and  cover- 

<  ed  it  with  fheets  of  lead  ;  white-waflied  the  walls  with 
^  lime,  and  put  glafs  into  the  windows ;  fome  x){  which 

<  had   before    admitted     the    light    through   fine   linen 

<  cloths,  and  others  through  lattices  (50).' 

But  though  thefe  arts  of  building    edifices   of   ftone,  Stone 
with  windows  of  glafs,  and  other  ornaments,  were   thus  buildings 
introduced  by  thefe  two  prelates  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Tf^tl^^H 
feventh  century,  they  do    not   feem   to   have    flouriihed  in  the 
much  for  feveral  centuries.     It  appears  from  many  inci-  eighth  and 
dental  hints  in  our  ancient  hifhorians,  that   flone  build-  "l^^i^^  ^^^' 
ings  were  ftiil  very  rare  in  the    eighth  and   ninth   ages, 
and  that  v/hen  any    fuch  buildings   were   ere£i:ed,  they 
were  the  obje^ls  of  much  admiration.     When   Alfred 
the  Great,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  formed 
the  dellgn  of  rebuilding  his  ruined  cities,  churches,  and 
monafteries,  and  of  adorning  his   dominions  with  more 
magnificent  {lru6i:ures,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  many  of 
his  artificers  from,  foreign  countries.     *  Of  thefe  (as  we 

*  are  told  by  his  friend  and  companion  Afferius)  he  had 

*  an  almoit  innumerable   multitude,  colleci:ed  from  dif- 

<  ferent  nations ;  many  of  them   the  moft    excellent  in 

*  their  feveral  arts  (51).'  Nor  is  it  the  leaft  praife  of 
this  illuflrious  prince,  that  he  was  the  greateft  builder 
and  the  beft  architect  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourifhed. 
His  hifborian,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  works, 
fpeaks  in  the  following  flirainof  admiration  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  buildings  :  «  What  fliall  I  fay  of  the  towns 
'  and  cities  which  he  repaired,  and  of  others  which  he 
«  built  from  the  foundation  where  there  had  been  none 

<  before  (52)  ?'  Some  of  his  buildings  were  alfo  magni- 
ficent for  that  age,  and  of  a  new  and  fmgular  conftrudion  ; 
particularly  the  church  of  his  new  monaftery  of  ^thelin- 
gey,  of  which  the  reader  may  fee  a  plan  in  the  work  quoted 
below  (53).  This  church,  however,  was  built  only  of 
wood ;  and  it  feems  probable  that  Alfred's  buildings  were 
in  general  m.ore  remarkable  for  their  number  and  utility, 
than  for  their  grandeur:  for  there  is  furacient  evidence, 
that  long  after  his  time,  almoll  all  the  houfes  in  England, 

(so)  W.  Malmf.  de  Geftis  Pontiff,  p.  149. 

(51)  AlTer.  de  ^Elfredi  Rebus  gefiis,  p.  20. 

(52)  Id.  ibid.  (53)  Yita  iEIfiedi  Latine  reddita,  p.  131. 

and 
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and  the  far  greateil:  part  of  the  monafteries  and  churches, 
■were  very  mean  buildings,  ccnftrutled  of  wood,  and  co- 
vered with  thatch.     Edgar  the   Peaceable,  whofiourifh- 
ed  after  the  middle  of  the  tenth   century,  obferved,  that 
at  his  accefTion  to  the  throne,  all  the  monafteries  in  Eng- 
land were  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  confifted  only  of 
rotten  boards  (54).     Though  the  art  of  making  glafs  was 
introduced  in  the  feventh  century,  yet  it  was  afterwards 
fo  much  negle(£l:ed,  that  no  private  houfes  had  glafs  win- 
dows till  after  the  conclufion  of  this  period   (55).     In  a 
word,  feveral   of  our   ancient  hiftorians  agree,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nobility  had  no  taflie  for  magnificent  build- 
ings, but  fpent  their  great  revenues  in  mean,  low,  and 
inconvenient  houfes  (56).     This  feems  to  have  been  ow- 
ing in  a  great  raeafureto  the  un((:^ttled  ftate  of  their  coun- 
try,   and    the    frequent  defLructive  depredations  of  the 
Danes,  who  made  it  a  conftant  rule  to  burn  all  the  houfes, 
monafteries,  and  churches,  wiierever  they  came.     From 
the  few  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  archite61ure  which  m.ay 
lliil  be  icen  m  England,  as  well  as  from  the   direcl:  tefti- 
niony  of  venerable  Bede,  it  plainly  appears  to  have  been 
a  rude  imitation  of  the  ancient  Reman  manner,  and  very 
different  from  that  which  is  commonly  tliough  very  im^-  \ 
properly,  called  Gothic  ;  of  which  fo  many  noble  fpeci- 
mens  adorn  our  country  (57).     Themoft  admired  of  the  1 
Saxon  churches  feem  to  have  been  low  and  gloomy,  their 
pillars  plain  and  clumfy,  their  walls  immoderately  thick, 
their  windows  few  and  frnallj  with  femicircuiar  arches  at  : 
the  top  (58).  ' 

S^2te  of  If  archirefture  was  fo  imperfect  in  England  in  this  pe-?-" 
arcl  r'c-  riod,  we  may  conclude  that  it  vv*2s  not  in  a  very  tlourifli-  , 
inn;  ftate  in  the  other  parts  of  this  iHand.  This  art  ap-  ; 
pears  to  have  been  almoft  quite  loft  amxong  the  pofterity 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  after  they  retired  to  the  moun-  | 
tains  of  Y^ales.  The  chief  palace  of  the  kings  of  Wales, 
where  the  nobility  and  wife  men  alTembled  for  making  | 
laws,  was  called  the  luhite  palace^  becaufe  the  walls  of  it 
were  woven  with  white  wands,  which  had  the  bark  peel- 
ed oft' (59).     By  the  laws  of  Wales,  whoever  burnt  or 

(54)  W.  M^'lmf.  1.2.  p.  32. 

(55)  Anderfon'.-  Hift.  Commerce,  v.  i.  p.  90. 
{S^)  V/.  r-.lal.rif.  1.3.  j.  r^olTii,  p.  rc6. 

(57)  Bed.?  Hiic.  Abbat.  WereTurh   p.  295. 

(58)  Arch?sologia  by   the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  p, 
39,  iJ.o,_  151. 
.    (5^)  Leges  Wall. c-s,  p.  6.  ,   n  1 
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deftroyed  the  king's  hall  or  palace,  was  obliged  to  pav 
one  pound  and  eighty  pence,  beddes  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pence  for  each  of  the  adjacent  buildings,  which 
were  eight  in  number,  viz.  the  dormitory,  the  kitchen, 
the  chapel,  the  granary,  the  bake-houfe,  the  ftore-houfe, 
the  liable,  and  the  dog-houfe  (60).  From  hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  a  royal  refidence  in  Wales,  with  all  its  offi- 
ces, when  thefe  laws  were  made,  was  valued  at  five 
pounds  and  eighty  pence  of  the  money  of  that  age,  equal 
in  quantity  of  filver  to  fixteen  pounds  of  our  money,  and 
in  efficacy  to  one  hundred  and  fixty.  This  is  certainly  a 
fufficient  proof  of  the  meannefs  of  thefe  buildings,  which 
were  only  of  wood.  Even  the  caflles  in  Wales,  in  this 
period,  that  were  built  for  the  fecurity  of  the  country, 
appear  to  have  been  conftrudled  of  the  fame  materials ; 
for  the  laws  required  the  king's  vaiTals  to  come  to  die' 
building  of  thefe  cailles  with  no  other  tools  but  ait 
axe  (61).  Thefe  obfervations,  and  many  others  of  the 
fame  kind  that  might  be  made  from  the  ancient  laws  of 
Wales,  ferve  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  a  very  ingenious 
modern  v/riter, — that  there  were  few  or  no  ftone  buildings 
in  Wales  before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  of  England  (62). 

The  arts  of  building  do  not  feem   to  have  been  much  gj-g^g  ^f 
better  underftood  by  the  Scots  and  Pi£ls  than  by  theanci-  mafonry 
ent  Britons,  in  the  former  part  of  this   period.     When  ''^  Scot- 
Finan,  the  fecond  biihop  of  Lindisfarne,  built   a  church  '"' 
of  wood  in  that  ifland  A.  D.  652,  he  is  faid  to  have  done  ,. 

it  more  Scoiorum^  after  the  manner  of  his  countrymen  the 
Scots  ;  and  it  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  Naitan 
king  of  the  Picls  was  obliged  to  bring  mafons  from  North- 
umberland, when  he  refolved  to  build  a  church  of  ilone  in 
his  dominions  A.  D.  710  (63).  After  this  lall  period^ 
it  is  probable  that  the  Picls,  and  perhaps  the  Scots,  be- 
gan to  learn  and  pracf  ife  the  art  of  mafonry  ;  becaufe 
there  are  Hill  fome  ftone  buildings  of  a  very  fingular 
conftruftion,  and  great  antiquity,  to  be  feen  in  Scot- 
land. Thefe  buildings  are  a.l  circular,  though  of  two 
kinds,  fo  different  from  each  other,  that  they  feem  to  be 
the  works  of  diflerent  ages  and  of  different  nations.  The 
largeft  of  thefe  ftruclures   are  in  a  very  extraordinary 

(60)  I  eges  Wallic^,  p.  263,  167.  (6?)  Id.  p.  167. 

(6a)  Obfervations  on   the    Weifh    CaRles,  by    the  Honourable 
Dciines  Barrington,  in  Archjeologla,  p.  278. 
ifl)  Ceae.  Hilt.  Ecclef.  1.  3.  c.  25,     I.  5.  c.  21, 
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tade  of  archite6lure  ;  of  which  T  have  heard  of  no  exam-. 
pies  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     They   are  thus  de- 
fcribed  by  a  modern  antiquary,  who  viewed  them  with 
no  little  attention  :    «  Having  arrived  at  the  barrack  of 
Glenelg,  I  was  conduced  to  the  remains  of  thofe  ftu- 
pendous  fabrics,  feated  about  two  'miles  from  thenccj 
in  a  valley  called  Glenbeg^  in  which  four  of  them   an- 
ciently Hood.     Two  of  tliefe  are  now  almoil  quite  de- 
molifhed  ;  the  third  is  half  fallen  down  ;  the  fourth  is 
almoil  entire.     The  firft  I  met  with  lies  towards  the 
north  fide  of  the  valley,  and  is  called  Cajlle  Chalom'iney 
or  Malcon^s  cafie.     It  ftands  upon  a  confiderable   emi- 
nence, and  affords  us  a  fine  profp£t:  of  the  iiland  of 
Sky,  and  a  good  part  of  the  fea-coafl.     The  foundati- 
on of  this  only  appears  5  as  alfo  of  that  other,  on  the 
eall  end  of  the  valley,  called   Cajlk  Choiiel.     About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further,  upon  the  bank  of  a  rivulet, 
which  paiTes  through   the  mJddJe  of  the   glen,  ftands 
the  third  fabric,  called  Cojlle  Teilve,     I  found   it  com- 
pofed  of  ftones,  without  cement  •,  not  laid  in  regular* 
courfes,    after  the  manner   of  elegant  buildings,    but 
rudely,    and   without  order :    thofe    toward'  the    bale 
were  pretty  large,  but  afcending  higher  they  were  thin 
and  fiat,  fome  of  them  fcarce  exceeding  the  thicknefs  of 
an  ordinary  brick.     I  was  furprifed  to  find  no'  windows 
on  the  outfide,  nor  any  m^anner  of  entrance  into  the  fa- 
bric, except  a  hole  towards  the  weft,  at  the  bafe,  fo  very 
low  and  narrow,  that  I  v/as  forced  to  creep  in  upon 
hands  and  knees,  and  found  that   it   Carried  me  down 
four  or  five   fteps  belov/  t?ie  furface  of  the  ground. 
When  I  was  got  v.'ithin,  I  was  environed  betwixt  two 
walls,  having  a    cavity  or  void  fpace,  which  led  me 
round  the  whole  building.     Opponteto  the  little  entry, 
on  the  outfide,  was  a  pretty  large  door,  in   the  fecond 
or  inner  v/all,  v/hich  let  me  into  the  area  or  inner  court. 
When  I  was  there,  I  perceived  that  one  half  of   the 
building  was  fallen  down,  and  thereby  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  feeing  a   com.plete  fection   thereof.     The  two 
w^alls  join  together  at  the  top,  round  about,  and  have 
formed  a  large  void  fpace  or  area  in  the  mJddle.     But 
to  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  thefe  buildings,  I  fliall 
defcrlbe  the  fourth,  called  CaJile  Troddan^  which  is  by 
far  the  moft  entire  of  any  in  that  country ;  and  from 

*  whence 
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«  whence  I  had  a  very  clear  notion  how  thefs  fabrics  v/erS 

<  originally  contrived.  On  the  outfide  were  no  v/in- 
'  dows,  nor  were  the  materials  of  this  caflie    any   wife 

*  different  from  thofe  of  the  other  already  defcribed,  on- 

*  ly  the  entry  on  the  outfide  was  fomewhat  larger :  but 
'  this  might  be  occafioned  by  the   failing  of   the   ftones 

*  from  above.     The  area  of  this  makes  a  complete   cir- 

<  cle  ;  and  there  are  four  doors  in  the  inner  wall,  which 

*  face  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the   compafs.     Thefe 

*  doors  are  each  eight  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  five  feet 

*  wide,  and  lead  from  the  area  into  the  cavity  between 

*  the  two  walls,  which  runs  round  the  whole  building, 

<  The  perpendicular  height  of  this  fabric  is  exa£^iy  thirty- 

*  thi'ee  feet  5  the  thicknefs  of  both  walls, ,  including  the 
'  cavity  between,  no  more  than  twelve  feet ;  and  the  ca- 

*  vity  itfelf  is  hardly  wide  enough  for  two  men  to'  walk 

*  abreaft ;  the  external  circumference  is  178  feet.     The 

*  whole  height  of  the  fabric  is  divided  into  four  parts  or 

*  ftories,  feparated  from  each  other  by  thin  floorings  of 
'  flat  flones,  which  knit    the    two-  walls   together,  and 

*  run  quite  round  the    building ;  and    there    have    been 

*  winding  flairs  of  the  fame  flat  flones  afcending  betwixt^ 

*  wall  and  ivall,  up  to  the  top.     The   undermoft  parti- 

*  tion  is  fomewhat  below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and 

*  is  the  widefl ,  the  others  grow  narrower  by  degrees, 

*  till  the  walls  clofe  at  the  top.     Over  each  door  are  nine 

*  fquare  windows,  in  a  dire6l  line  above  each  other,  for 
'  the  admiffion    of   light ;  and   between    every   row    of 

*  windows  are  three  others  in  the    uppermofl  flory,  rif- 

*  ing  above  a  cornice,  which  projects  out  from  the  inner 

*  wail,  and  runs  round  the  fabric  (64).'  From  this  de- 
fcription  of  thefe  fingular  edifices,  it  plainly  appears, 
that  they  were  defigned  both  for  lodging  and  defence  ; 
and  eonfidering  the  flate  of  the  times  in  which  they  v/ere 
built,  they  were  certainly  very  well  contrived  for  anfwer- 
ing  both  thefe  purpofes. 

The    flone    edifices    of  the  other  kind,  which  were  circular 
probably  ere£led  in  this  period,  and  of  which  fome  few  towers. 
are  ftili  to  be  feen  in  Scotland,  are   not  fo  large  as  the 
former^^  but    more    artificial.     They  are  ilender,  lofty, 
circular  towers,  of  cut  ftone,  laid  in  regular  rows,  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  feet  in  external  circumference,  and 

(54)  Gordon's  Ifln^rarium  Septentrional e,  p.  i66, 

from 
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from  feventy  to  a  hundred  feet  high,  with  one  door  fomc 
feet  from  the  ground  {6^),  They  are  exavSlly  fimilar 
to  the  round  tower  of  Ardnlore,  and  feveral  others,  in 
Ireland  •,  and  therefore  were  probably  built  about  the 
fame  time,  which  w'as  in  the  tenth  century ;  and  for 
the  fame  purpofes  •,  which  are  beHeved  by  fome  to  have 
been  for  the  confinement  of  penitents  while  they  were 
performing  penance*  On  this  account  tliefe  towers '■are 
always  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  churches  both  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  and  are  faid  to  have  been  ufed  in  this 
manner  :    «  The  penitents  were  placed  in  the  uppermofk 

*  ftory'of  the  tower  (which  commonly  confiftcd  of  five 
^  or  fix  ftories) ;  where  having  made  probation,  or  done 
«  penance,  fuch  a  limited  time,  according  to   the  hein- 

*  oufnefs  of  their  crimds,  they  then  were  permitted  to 
^  defcend  to  the  next  iloOr;  and  fo  on  by  degrees,  until 
'  ihey  came  to  the  door,  which  always  faced  the  en- 
<^  trance  of  the  church,  where  they  flood  to  receive  ab- 

*  folution  from  the  clergy,  and  the  bieflings  of  the 
<  people  {66).'  A  tedious  procefs,  to  v/hich  few  peni- 
tents in  the  prefent  age  would  willingly  fubmit.  Other 
writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  defign  of  thefe  circular 
towers  (of  which  one  is  ftill  remaining  at  Abernethy 
and  another  at  Brechin)  was  to  be  places  from  whence 
the  people  were  called  to  public  worihip  by  the  found  of 
a  horn  or  trumpet,  before  the  introdu^lion  of  bells  {Sj),- 

It  is  quite  improper  to  fpend  much  time  in  invefligat-  ^ 
ing  the  ftate  of  the  carpenters  and  cabinet-makers  arts,  n 
and  other  artificers  who  wrought  in  wood,  in  this  period  ; 
as  few  or  no  fpecimens  of  their  workm.anfhip  are  now 
remaining.  In  general,  we  m?.j  be  certain,  that  thefe 
artificers  Were  very  numerous,  as  aimoft  all  edifices, 
both  public  and  private,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  fur- 
niture, arms,  tools,  Sec.  were  made  of  woodj  and 
umongfl  thefe  there  were,  no  doubt,  fome  in  each  branch 
who  excelled  in  their  refped:ive  arts.  The  cleareft  pofi- 
tive  evidence  of  this  is  ftill  remaining ;  of  which  it  will 
be  fuihcient  to  give  one  example:  '  With  this  wood 
^  the  nave  of  the  church  of  Croiiand  was  built,  and  the 
^  tower^conflructed  of  ftrong  and  lofty  beams,  moft  ex- 
'  aO:ly  joined  together,  before  the  death  of  abbot  Turki- 

(6$)  Gordon's  Itinerarium   Septentrionale,  p.   \6s. 

(66)  Arehseolog.ia,  vol.  i.  p.  307.         (67)  Id.  vol.  2.  p.  80—85. 
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*  tuU. ,  After  the  death  of  that  abbot,  his  fucceflor, 
'  Egelric,  built  many  beautiful  edifices  of  the  fame  ma- 
<  terials.     In  particular,  he  erefted  an  infirmary  for  the 

*  monks,  of  a  proper  length  and  breadth,  with  a  chapel ; 

*  — -a  bath,  with  other  neceflary  houfes  •, — a  hall,  and 

*  two  large  chambers,  for  the  accommodation  of  ftrang- 

*  ers  J — a  new  brew-houfe,  and  a  new  bake-houfe  5 —         ' 
'  very  large  granaries,  and  ftables.     All  thefe  edifices 

*  were  conftru£led  of  beams  of  wood  and  boards,  moft 

*  exa£i:ly  joined,  and  moft  beautifully  polifhed,  by  the 
'  admirable  art  of  the  carpenter,  and  covered  with 
«  lead  (68)/ 

As  metals  are  more  durable  than  wood,  the  ftate  of  Metallic 
the  metallic  arts  is  a  little  better  known.  The  plumbers  ^'^^^' 
art  muft  have  been  well  underftood  in  this  period,  as  all 
the  churches,  and  other  edifices  that  were  built  of  ftone, 
were  covered  with  lead ;  and  even  many  of  thofe  that 
were  conftru£lted  of  wood.  Artificers  who  wrought  in 
iron  were  highly  regarded  in  thofe  warlike  times  ;  be- 
caufe  they  fabricated  fwords,  and  other  ofFenfive  arms, 
as  well  as  defenfive  armour.  Every  military  officer  had 
his  fmith,  who  conftantly  attended  his  perfoh,  to  keep 
his  arms  and  armour  in  order  (69).  The  chief  fmith 
was  an  officer  of  confiderable  dignity  in  the  courts  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Welfh  kings ;  where  he  enjoyed 
many  privileges,  and  his  weregeld  was  miich  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  artificer  (70).  In  the  Welfli 
court,  the  king's  fmith  fat  next  the  domeftic  chaplain, 
and  was  entitled  to  a  draught  of  every  kind  of  liquor 
that  was  brought  into  the  hall  (71). 

As  all  the  clergy  were  taught  fome  mechanic  art,  and  Arts  of 
were  obliged  by  the  canons  to  exercife  it  at  their  leifure  working  ia 
hours,  many  of  them  wrought  in    metals  of  different  goM^'and 
kinds,  in  which  they  became  the  moft  expert  and  curi-  jewels. 
OU3  artifts  (72).     The  famous  St.  Dunftan  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  who  governed  both  church  and  ftate  with 
the  moft  abfolute  fway,  was  the  beft  blackfmith,  brazier, 
goldfmith,  and  engraver  of  his  time.     ^  He  had  an  ad- 
'  mirable  genius  (fays  his  hiftorian)  for  various  arts,  and 

*  particularly  excelled  in  writing  and  engraving  letters, 

(68)  Ingulf.  Hift.  Croiland. 

(69)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  25. 

(70)  Leges  Wallicr*,  p.  66.  i'ji)  Id.  ih\d, 

(72)  Jonnfoii's  Caiionsj  vol.  I.  A.  D.  560.  c.  51.  A.  D.  994.  c.  3,. 
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<  and  in  making  any  thing  he  pleafed,  in  gold,  fdver, 

*  brafs,  and  iron  (73).'  Many  trinkets  made  by  this 
illuilrious  mechanic  were  long  preferved  in  the  church, 
as  the  moft  preciouis  relics,  and  objects  of  the  higheft 
veneration.    '  O  miferable  man  that  I  am  !  (cries  Ofbern,) 

<  I  confefs  that  I  have  (een  fome  of  thofe  works  whi,ch 

*  he   had  made,  that   I  have  touched  them  with  my 

*  finful  hands,  have  fet  them  before  my  eyes,  be- 
«  fprinkled  them  with  my  tears,  and  adored  them  on 

<  my  bended  knees  (74)-'  Among  the  various  artif^s 
coIle£^ed  by  Alfred  the  Great,  there  were  not  a  few 
who  wrought  in  gold  and  filver,  who,  with  the  in- 
ilrudlions  of  their  royal  mafter,  performed  feveral 
works  in  thefe  precious  metals,  of  incomparable  beau-^ 
ty  (75).  The  triith  of  this  aflertion  of  the  hiftorian  is 
abundantly  confirmed  by  that  moft  beautiful  jewel,  of 
exquifite  workman (liip,  that  was  found  at  Ethelingey  in 
Somerfetfliire  ;  where  this  great  prince  concealed  himfelf 
in  his  diftrefs,  and  where  he  fometimea  reEded  in  his 
profperity.  This  jewel  was  made  by  the  command  and 
direftion  of  Alfred  (as  appears  from  the  inscription  upon 
it  in  the  Saxon  language  and  letters,  to  this  purpofe ; — - 

*  Alfred  commanded,  m^e  to  be  made),' — and  was  cer- 
tainly worn  by  that  prince.  It  is  a  thin  plate  of  gold 
enamelled,  and  moft  exquifitely  engraved  with  various 
figures,  of  an  oblong  form,  a  little  more  than  two  inches 
long,  and  a  little  more  than  one  inch  broad  -,  of  which 
the  reader  may  find  long  and  minute  defcriptions  in  the 
work  quoted  below  (76).  There  is  the  cleareft  and  moft 
authentic  evidence,  that  gold  and  filver  were  wrought 
into  plate,  coronets,  bracelets,  and  various  other  orna- 
ments and  utenfils,  both  before  and  after  the  age  of 
Alfred  the  Great.  The  famous  bifliop  Wilfrid,  who 
fiourifhed  about  two  centuries  before  Alfred,  is  faid  to 
have  incurred  much  envy  by  his  magnificence,  and  par- 
ticularly by  his  great  quantities  of  filver  plate  (77). 
Queen  Elgiva,  the  wife  of  king  Ethelred,  prefented  a 
chalice  and  patten  of  fine  gold,  weighing  thirteen  marks, 
about  two  pounds  and  a  half,  to  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury j  and  his  fecond  wife,  queen  Emm^a,  gave  many 

(73)  Arglia  Sacra,  t.  a.  p.  94.  (74)  Id.  p.  96. 

(75)  Aller.  Vita  Alfred,  p.   17. 

(76)  Philofophical     Tranla6tii-'n9,      Number    747.        Jiickefii 
Thefaur.  t,  i.  p.   147,.     V/otten*s  Conrpedu:-,  p.  18. 

(77)  Eddii  Vita  Wilffidi,  c.  24. 
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ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  to  the  church  of  Winchef- 
ter  (78).     But  befides  the  gold  and  iilver  plate   in  the 
poiTelTion  of  the   church,  of  which  every  convent  and 
cathedral  had  a  confiderable  quantity,  many  private  per- 
fons  had  various  ornaments  and  trinkets   of  thefe  preci- 
ous   metals,   fuch    as    coronets,   chains,,  bracelets,  half- 
circles  for  dreiling  their  hair  upon,  collars,  cups,  &c.  5 
as  appears  from  their  teftaments,  which  are  flill  preferv- 
ed  (79).     Even  the  arts  of  polifhing  and  fetting  precious 
ftones  were  not  quite  unknown  in  England  at  this  period : 
for  Alfred  the  Great,  having  received  a  quantity  of  tliefe 
from  India  (in  the  manner  that  (liail  be  related  in  the 
next   chapter),  had   them    poiifhed,    and    formed    into 
jewels  J  feme  of  which  were  remaining  in  the  cathedral 
of  Shereburn  when  William  of  Malmfbury  wrote  his 
hiflory  of  the  biiliops   of  that   fee  (80).     The   arts    of 
gilding  wood  and  metals  with  gold  and  filver  were  alfo 
knov/n  and  praftifed.     Stigand  bifliop  of  Winchefler  is 
faid  to  have  made  a  very  large  crucifix,  and  two  images, 
the  one  of  the  virgin  Mary,  and  the  other  of  the  apoflle 
John,  and  to  iiave  gilded  them   all,  together  with  the 
beam  on  which  they  flood,  with  gold  and  filver,  and  fet 
them  up    in   the    cathedral   of  Winchefter  (81).     The 
Engliih  goldfmiths   in  this  period  were  fo  famous  for 
their  excellence  in  their  art,  that  the  curious  caikets, 
adorned  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  fbones,  in  which 
the  relics  of  the  faints  were  kept,  v/ere  made  in  England, 
and    known    by    the   name   of    Opera  Anglica   (Engliih 
works)  (82).     The  art  of  making  gold  and  filver  thread 
for  weaving  and  embroidering  was  not  unknown  in  this 
period,  as  will  by  and  by  appear.     In   one  word,  fome 
pieces  of  workmanihip  were  executed  in  gold  and  filver, 
in  thofe  rude  times,  that  would  be  admired  in  the  prefent 
age  J  of  which  it  will  be  fuiiicient  to  give  one  example : 
among  the  furniture  of  Charlemagne,  there  v/ere  four 
tables,  three  of  filver,  and  one  of  gold,  all  of  extraor- 
dinary magnitude  and  weight.     One  of  the  filver  tables 
was  fquare,  and  beautifully  enchafed  with  a  plan  of  the 
city  of  Conftantinople  j  another  of  them  was  round,  and 

(78)  Monaftlcon,  vol.  i.  p.  2.      Anglia  Sacra,  t.  i.   p.  290. 

(79)  Hickefn  Differtatio  Epillolaris,  p.  51. 

(So)  W,  Malmf.  de  Geftis  Poiitificum  AngL  1.  a, 
^^'(81)  Angiia  Sacra,  t.  i-._p.  293. 
C82)   Muratpr.  Antiq.  t.  5.  p.  12.      ' 
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en  it  thd  city  of  Rome  was  reprefcnted  in  the  fame  man- 
ner 5  the  third,  which  was  much  larger  and  heavier,  and 
of  more  admirable  workmanfhip  than  the  other  two, 
contained,  within  three  circles,  a  reprefentation  of  the 
whole  world,  in  figures  mdfl  exquintely  minute  and 
fine  (83).  How  ineflimable  would  this  value  of  thefe 
tables  be,  if  thev  were  ftill  remaining!'  Such  of  our* 
tcaders  as  are  defiroas  of  knowing  in  what  manner  the 
artificers  of  thofe  ancient  times  performed  many  of 
their  moil  curious  operations,  in  gilding  and  ftaining 
metals,  ivory,  wood,  parchment,  &c.  may  find  a  very 
ample  collection  of  tlieir  receipts  in  the  work  quoted 
below  (S4). 
In  Wales.  If  we  may  depend  upon  the  authority  of  their  laws,. 
even  the  people  of  Wales,  notwithftanding  their  poverty, 
and  the  low  date  of  the  arts  am'ongfL  theiii,  were  not 
unacquainted  with  gold  and  filver  plate  in  this  period. 
By  one  of  thefe  laws,  an  infuit  or  injury  offered  to  the 
king  of  Aberfraw  was  to  be  compenfated  in  this  man- 
\  >er:  The  guilty  perfon,  bcfides  a  certain  number  of 
'i  cows,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  eftate,  was  to  give 
to  the  king  whom  he  had  affronted,  a  filver  rod,  as 
thick  as  his  little  finger,  that  would  reach  from  the 
ground  to  his  mouth  when  he  fat  in  his  chair ;  together 
with  a  gold  cup,  that  Would  contain  as  much  liquor  as 
he  couM  drink  at  once,  with  a  cover  as  broad  as  his  ma- 
jefty's  face;  and  both  the  cup  and  cover  were  to  be  of 
the  thicknefs  of  a  ploughman's  thumb-nail,  or  the  (hell: 
of  a  goofe's  egg  (85).  This  law  certainly  made  it  very 
imprudent  to  afiront  his  majefly  of  Aberfraw,  efpeciaily 
if  he  happened  to'  have  a  long  breath  and  a  broad  face. 
But  if  the  people  oi  Wales  had  really  fuch  pieces  of 
plate  amongfl  them  in  thofe  times,  they  were  probably 
imported,  and  not  manufactured  by  themfelves. 
Arts  of  Though  fome  of  the  arts  employed  about  clothing  are 

clothing,     frequently  carried  much  further  than  neceflity  requires^ 
and  were  fo  in  this  period ;  yet  it  feems  to  be  moll  pro-^ 
per,  for  preventing  confufibn,  to  confider  them  all  iii 
this  place  under  the  dr\'ifion  of  the  neceflary  arts. 
Not  necef-      None  of  the  nations  who  inhabited  this  ifland  at  the 
^^^^  ^\  f  ^^^^^^^  °^  ^^^  Saxons,  were  ignorant  of  the  mod  efTen-t 
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(R3)   Efrenhard,  Vita  Caroli  Magni.  fub  fin. 

(84)  Muratori  Antiquitates  Medii  ^■Evi,  t.  2,  p.  ^66-^^2^. 

185)  Leges  V/allKsr,  p.  lo. 
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lial  branches  of  the  clothing-arts.     It  hath  been  made  arts  to 
appear  ah'eady,  that  the  Britons,  Scots,  and  Picls,  un-  ^^^Ir  ori- 
,der{lood  the  arts  of  dreffing  both  wool  and  flax,  fpin-  ^^"* 
ning  them  into  yarn,^  and  weaving  them  into  cloth  of 
various  kinds  and  colours  (86).     Nor  have  we  the  leaA 
reafon   to  fufpedi,  that  the  Saxons   were  unacquainted 
■with  any  of  thefe  eflential  operations  at  their  arrival  in 
Britain,  as  there  is  not  the  lead  furmife  in  hillory,  that 
they  were  more  imperfe6lly  clothed  than  other  nations. 
It  will  not  therefore  be  neceflary  to  trace  any  of  thefe 
arts  again  to  their  origin,  but  only   to  take  notice   of 
fuch    improvements    as    were   made    in   them    in    the 
courfe  of  this  period.,  and  of  fuch  new  inventions  as 
were  introduced. 

"We  have  no  evider^ce,  that  any  of  the  Britifh  nations,  Artof  em- 
at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  underftood  the  arts  of  bioiuery. 
weaving  various  figures  of  men,  or  other  animals,  or 
flowers,  foliages,  &c.  into  cloth,  or  of  embroidering 
them  upon  it  aft^r  it  was  woven ;  but  there  is  the  cleareft 
proof,  that  thefe  very  elegant  and  ingenious  arts  were 
pra£l:ifed  in  England  before  the  end  of  the  feventh  ,cen^ 
tury.  In  a  book  written  by  Aldhelm  biiliop  of  Shere^- 
burn,  about  A.  D.  6So,  in  praife  of  virginity,  he  obferves, 
that  challity  alone  did  not  form  an  amiable  and  perfe£l 
character,  but  required  to  be  accompanied  and  adorned 
by  many  other  virtues  j  and  this  obfervation  he  illuftrates 
by  the  following  fimile,  taken  from  the  art  of  weaving  ; 
-— *  As  it  is  not  a  web  of  one  uniform  colour  and  texture, 

*  without  any  variety  of  figures,  that  pleafeth  the  eye, 
<  and  appears  beautiful  j  but  one  that  is  woven  by  fhut- 
•*  ties,  filled   with  threads  of  purple,  and  many  other 

*  colours,  flying  from  fide  to  fide,  and  forming  a  variety 

*  of  figures  and  images,  in  difi^erent  compartments,  with 

*  admirable  art  (87).'  Thefe  figures  were  fometimes 
embroidered  upon  the  cloth)  with  threads  of  gold,  filver, 
and  filk,  of  purple  and  other  colours,  as  the  nature  of 
the  figures  to  be  for;ned  required ;  and  to  render  them 
the  more  exadl,  they  were  firft  drawn,  with  colouring 
flatter,  by  fome  flcilful  artift.  In  the  life  of  St.  Dun- 
flan,  we  are  told,  that  a  certain  religious  lady,  defigning 
to  embroider  a  facerdotal  veftment,  earneftly  intreated 
Dunftan  (who  was  then  a  young  man,  and  had  an  excel- 

i^6)  See  vol.  r. 

(87)  Aldhelra  de  Virginitate,  in  Bibliotheca  Patruii),  t.  13. 
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lent  tafte  for  works  of  that  kind)  to  draw  the  figures, 
which  fhe  afterwards  formed  with  threads  of  gold  (88). 
The  truth  is,  that  thpfe  fine  flowered  and  embroidered 
works,  fo  much  fuperior  in  art  and  beauty  to  what  could 
have  been  expected  inthofe  rude  ages,  were  commonly 
executed  by  ladies  of  the  higheft  rank  and  greateft  piety, 
and  were  defigned  for  ornaments  to  the  churches,  and 
veftments  for  the  clergy,  when  they  performed  the  offices 
of  religion.     We  often  read  in  the  monkiih  hiftorians  of 
thofe  times,  of  queens  and  princeiTes  making  prefents  of 
fuch  precious  and  painted  veftments  (as  they  called  jhem) 
to  the  church  (89).     The  four  princelies,  daughters  of 
king  Edward  the   Elder,  and   fillers  of  king  AthelRan, 
are  highly  celebrated  by  hiftorians  for  their  alTiduity  and 
{kill  in  fpinning,  weaving,  and  needle-work  ;  which  was 
fo  far  from  fpoiiing  the  fortunes  of  thofe  royal  fpinflers, 
that  it  procured  them  the  addrefles  of  the  greateft  princes 
then  in  Europe  (90).     A  work  of  this  kind,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  executed  about  the   end  of  this  period,  by 
Matilda,  wife  to  "William  duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards 
king  of  England,  and  the  ladies  of  her  court,  is  ftill  pre- 
ferved  in  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  and  is  an  illuftrious 
proof  both  of  their  ficiil    and   induftry.     This    curious 
monument  of  antiquity  is  a  piece  or  web  of  linen,  only 
about  nineteen  inches  in  breadth,  but  no  lefs  than  fixty- 
feven  yards  in  length ;  on  which  is  embroidered  the 
hiflory  of  the  conqueft  of  England  by  Wihiam  Duke  of 
Normandy,  beginning  with  the  embaily  of  Harold  to 
the  Norman  court,  A.  D.   1065,  and  ending  with  his 
death  at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  A.  D.  1066  (qi).     The 
many  important  tranfaftions  of  thefe  two  bufy  years  are 
reprefented    in   the   cleareft  and  mofl  regular  order  in 
this  piece  of  needle-work  ;  which  contains  many  hun- 
dred figures  of  men,  horfes,  beafts,  birds,  trees,  houfes, 
cafties,  churches,  arms,   &c.   &c.  all  executed  in  their 
due  proportions  and  proper  colours,  with   iiifcriptions 
over  them,  to  throw  light  upon  the  hiftory  (92).    Though 
queen  Matilda  direcSted  this  v/ork,  yet  the  greateft  part 
of  it  wasprobably  performed  by  Englifh  women  :  for  we 

(8P.)  Anglia  Sscra,  t.  2.  p.  94. 

(89)  Annales  Ecclef.  Winton.  In  Angl.  Sacra,  t.  r.  p.  290. 

(90)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  p.  26. 

(91)  Memoires  de  Li-erature,  torn.  9.  12. 

(92)  Memoires  de  Lirerature,  (.om.  9.  12.   Moritfancon  Monu- 
♦         mensde  la  Monarchie  Fraii^oife,  t.  i.  p^s?!,  &c. 

arc 
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are  told  by  a  cotemporary  writer,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ladies  were  (o  famous  for  their  fkill  in  needle- work,  and 
embroidering  with  gold,  that  thofe  elegant  manufactures 
were  called  Anglicum  opus  (Englifli  work)  (93). 

It  hath  been  already  proved,  that  the  people  of  this  Art  of  dy- 
illand,  v/ere  not  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  dying  i"g  Scarlet, 
wool,  yarn,  and  cloth,  feveral  different  colours,  in  the 
former  period  ;  yet  it  feems  probable,  that  thefe  arts  re- 
ceived coniiderable  improvements  in  t\-\Q  period  we  are 
now  delineating  (94).  In  particular,  the  art  of  dying 
the  fcarlet  colour,  by  the  help  of  a  fmall  infed:  of  the 
kermes  or  cochineal  kind,  appears  to  have  been  difco-- 
vered  about  A.  D.  10001(95). 

The  furrier's  art,  or  th«  art  of  dreiling  the  ,lkins  of  T^^  fuf- 
animak,  without  taking  off  the  hair  or  wool,  was  much  "^^^^  "^  ^"^^^ 
improved  i«  this  period  ;  becaufe  furs  of  all  kinds  were 
much  worn,  and  highly  valued  for  their  warmth  and 
beauty  (96). 

Though   filk  was  worn  by   perfons  of  high  rank  and  Art  of 
great  wealth,  and  alfo  ufed  for  altar-cloths,   &c. ;  yet  as  making 
we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  manufa£lured  in  Eng- 
land  in  this  period,  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  fpeak 
of  it  (97). 

Befides  the  fine  needle-works  and  embroideries  above  Arts  of 
defcribed,  which  were  executed  chiefly  by  the  ladies,  making 
various  kinds  of  woollen  cloths  were  fabricated  by  the  ^■*^°J1^" 
profefled  artificers  of  Britain  in  this  period,  for  the   ufe 
of  all  the  different  ranks  in  fociety.     We  are  even  told 
by  a  writer  who  flourifhed  in  thofe  times,  that  the  Eng- 
liih  makers  of  cloth  very  much  excelled  in  their  feveral 
arts  (98).     This  feems   to  be  confirmed  by  the  price  of 
wool,  which  was  higher  than  it  is  at  prefent,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  prices  of  other  commodities.     For  the  fleece, 
by  fome  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  was  valued  at  two- 
fifths  of  the  price  of  the  whole  flieep  (99).     It  muft,  how- 
ever, be  confefTed,  that  it  ^  is    quite  impofTible,  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  and  with  the  imperfe£l:  lights  afforded 
^s  by  our  ancient  writers,  to  give  a  particular  account 
of  the  texture  and  properties  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
cloth  that  were  fabricated  in  England  in  this   remote 
period. 

(93)  Gul.  Pidavenf.  p.  211,  (94)  See  vol.  i. 

(95)  Murat.  Antiquitat.  t.  2.  p,  415.  (96)  Id.  p.  409. 

{97)  See  chap.  7.  (98)  Gul.  Pi(5tayen{tp.  ai i . 

159)  Wikins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  23. 
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Art  bf  The  art  of  w^r  muft  continue  to  be  ranked  among  the 

^^^'  neceflTary  arts,  until  all  nations  become  fo  wife  and  equi- 

table as  to  content  themfelves  with  their  c^wn  territories 
and  poflelTions,  without  invading  thofe  of  others.  This 
was  very  far  from  being  the  cafe  in  Britain  in  the  period 
we  are  now  confidering,  which  was  almoft  one  continu- 
ed feries  of  invafions,  wars,  and  plunderings,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  In  fuch  unhappy  circumflances, 
the  ftudy  and  praftice  of  the  arts  of  war  became  necef- 
fary  to  the  prefervation  of  the  feveral  Britifh  nations,  and 
on  that  account  merit  a  little  of  pur  attention. 
Among  It  is  fufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  what  hath  been 

the  Bri-  already  faid  concerning  the  manner  of  forming  and  com- 
and  Pids^'  rnanding  the  armies  qf  the  ancient  Britons,  Scots,  and 
Picts ;  becaufe  no  changes  feem  to  have  been  made  by 
them  in  thefe  particulars  in  the  prefent  period  (i©o). 
Their  arms  ahd  way  of  fighting  were  alfo  much  the  fame, 
except  that  war-chariots  were  wholly  laid  afide,  and  de- 
fcnfive  armour  came  more  into  ufe  among  their  princes 
and  great  men,  in  imitation  of  other  nations,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  By  the  laws  of  Wales,  ail 
the  fighting  men  were  obliged  to  take  the  field,  as  often  as 
they  were  called  upon  by  the  king,  to  defend  their  coun- 
try when  it  was  invaded  •,  but  they  werq  not  under  any 
legal  obligation  to  attend  their  prince  in  a  foreign  expe- 
dition above  once  in  the  year,  nor  to  continue  in  it  above 
fix  weeks  ( i  o  i ).  They  were  alfo  bound  to  affifi:,  as  often 
as  they  were  called  upon,  in  building,  repairing,  and 
defending  the  royal  caftles(  102).  But  thefe  caftles,  as 
hath  been  already  obferved,  were  very  flight,  and  con.- 
ftrufted  only  of  wood. 
Amona:  '^^^  founders  of  the  feveral   Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms 

the  Anglo-  in  this  ifland  were  a  kind  of  foldiersof  fortune,  followed 
Saxons.  '^y  armies  of  bold  intrepid  youths,  whofe  arms  were 
their  only  riches,  and  war  their  only  trade  and  chief 
delight.  To  this  martial  fpirit,  which  they  derived  from 
their  anceflors  the  ancient  Germans,  they  owed  all  their 
fuccefs  in  Britain  ;  and  they  procured  all  their  fettk- 
ments  by  their  fwords,  to  v/hich  they  had  no  other  right. 
The  fame  m.artial  fpirit  and  military  arts  were  neceflary 
to  preferve  their  acquifitions,  both  from  the  ancient  pof- 
feflbrs,  and  from  other  adventurers  like  themfelves,  par^ 

(100)  See  vol.  I.  (101)  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  7 r,  165. 

(102)  Id.  ibid. 

ticularly 
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tlcularly  the  Danes.  Thefe  circumflances  made  the  ftudy 
and  practice  of  the  arts  of  war  of  the  greatefl  importance 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  rendered  their  military  ar- 
rangements p.bje£ls  of  curiofity  to  their  pofterity. 

All  the  freemen  and  proprietors  of  land  among  the  All  the 
-Anglo-Saxons,  except  the  rninifters  of  religjpnj  were  ^''^^^en 
trained  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  ^nd  always  ready  to  take  the  Ano^lo- 
field.  To  this  they  were  not  only  led  by  their  ancient  Saxons 
cuftoms  and  warlike  difpofitions,  but  compelled  by  the  ^^""^  ^^^' 
necelhty  of  their  circumflances,  and  the  obligation  of 
their  laws.  For  every  foldier  in  their  victorious  armies, 
when  he  received  his  proportion  of  the  conquered  counr 
try  as  the  reward  of  his  toils  and  valou^,  became  bound 
to  three  things  (commonly  called  the  trlnoda  necejjitas Jy 
which  were  efbeemed  indifpenfably  necelFary  to  the  pub- 
lic fafety  and  common  good  (i  03),  The  firft  and  moft 
important  of  thefe  three  fervices,  to  which  all  proprie- 
tors of  land,  and  even  all  freemen  of  any  confiderabl^ 
property,  were  fubje£ted,  was  called  in  the  Saxon  Jan- 
g\x-3igt  furthfarey  or  oidgoing  ;  whjch  fignified  their  taking 
the  field  with  all  neceflary  arms,  whenever  an  army  was 
to  be  formed  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  This  they 
were  obliged  to  do  under  the  fevere  penalty  of  forfeiting 
their  lands,  if  they  had  any,  and  paying  a  heavy  fine  if 
they  had  np  lands  (104),  The  fecond  of  thefe  fervices, 
which  all  freemen  and  proprietors  of  land  were  obliged 
to  perform,  was  alfo  of  a  military  nature,  and  confided 
in  building,  repairing,  and  defending  the  royal  caf- 
tles(i05).  To  enable  them  to  perform  thefe  fervices, 
all  fresmen  and  landholders  were  obliged  to  be  conftant- 
ly  poiTefied  of  fuch  arms  as  were  neceflary  and  fuitable  to 
their  rank,  which  they  were  neither  to  fell,  nor  lend, 
nor  pledge,  nor  alienate  from  their  heirs  (106).  That 
they  might  be  expert  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  arms  when  they 
were  called  out  to  actual  fervice,  the  freemen  of  each 
tithing,  hundred,  and  county,  were  appointed  to  meet 
at  certain  {):ated  times  and  places  for  the  exercife  of 
arms ;  and  there  was  to  be  one  general  review  of  all  the 
arms  and  armed  men  in  all  the  counties  of  England  upon 
one  day  in  the  month  of  May,  that  there  might  be  no 

(103)  ReliquiseSpelman.  p.  19. 

(104)  Wilkms  Leges  Saxon,  p.  23.    Spel man  Condi  Britan. 
p.  520.  (105)  Id.  ibid. 

(106)  Leges  Edwardi  Regis,  apud  Wilkins,  p.  205. 

pofll- 
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poffibillty  of  impofing  upon  the  public  by  lending  arms 
to  each  other  (107).  In  a  word,  the  freemen  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  like  their  anceflors  the  ancient  Germans, 
came  to  their  hundred  and  county  courts,  and  other 
public  meetings,  in  arms ;  for  which  reafon  thefe  meet- 
ings were  commonly  called  iveapon-tachy  or  the  touch  of 
arms ;  becaufe  every  one  touched  the  fpear  of  the  chief 
magiftrate,  who  was  prefent,  with  his  fpear,  in  token  of 
his  fubm.iilion  to  his  authority,  and  readinefs  to  fight 
under  his  command  (loS).  So  much  were  they  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  that  a  fpear  in  his  hand  was 
an  ellential  part  of  the  drefsofan  Anglo-Saxon  thane  or 
gentleman,  by  which  he  was  diftinguifhed,  and  without 
which  he  never  ftirred  abroad.  This  is  the  reafon  that 
we  meet  with  fo  many  laws  to  prevent  their  doing  mif* 
chief  by  wearing  their  fpears  in  a  carelefs  manner  (109), 
Clergy  ex-  The  minifters  of  religion,  both  among  the  Pagan  and 
empted  Chriftian  Saxons,  were  exempted  from  all  military  fer- 
obligation  vices,  and  forbidden  the  ufe  of  arms.  The  Pagan  Nor- 
of  bearing  thumbrians  imagined  their  high-prieft  Coifi  was  become 
arms.  mad,  when  they  beheld  him  riding  on  a  horfe,  with  a 
fpear  in  his  hand,  like  a  fecular  thane ;  *  becaufe  they 
f  knew  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  prieft  to  bear  arms, 
*  or  ride  upon  a  horfe  (no).'  The  Chriftian  clergy, 
after  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons,  enjoyed  the  fame 
exemptiori  from  military  fervices,  and  were  laid  under 
the  fame  prohibition  of  bearing  arms,  that  they  might 
not  be  diverted  from  a  conftant  attention  to  the  duties  of 
their  facred  fiinclion  (11 1).  But  the  lands  that  were 
granted  to  the  church  by  kings  and  others,  efpecially  in 
the  former  part  of  this  period,  were  fubje^led  to  the 
fame  military  fervices  with  others,  which  the  clergy  per- 
formed by  their  ceorls  or  free  tenants  (i  12). 
Slaves  r,ot  As  the  bearing  of  arms  was  efteemed  the  moil:  honour- 
permitted  able  of  all  employments  by  the  Anglp-^Saxons,  and  all 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  this  period,  their  numerous 
Haves  were  excluded  from  that  honour,  and  from  all 
military  fervices,  except  in  cafes  of  the  greateft  national 
diftrefs  and  danger  (113).     But  when  a  fiave  was  made 

(to*;)  Leges  Edwardi  Regis,  apud  Wilkins,  p,  205. 

(lO?)  Id.  p    205.  (109)  VYilkitis  Leges  Saxon,  p.  42. 

(110)   Bedae  \A\\\.  1.  2.  c.  i-;.  (UO  Spelman  ConciL  p. 23S. 

(n2)   Rejiquins  Spelman.  p,  19.         '■'.■. 

(213)  Mutacor.  Anf'q.  1.  a.  p  445. 

•  freCj) 
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free,  a  fpear  was  put  into  his  hand  as  one  mark  of  his 
freedom,  and  he  was  thenceforward  permitted  to  bear 
arms,  and  fubje£led  to  military  fervices  (i  I4)« 

From  the  above  account  of  the  military  forces  of  the  r  eafon  of 
feveral  Anglo-Saxon  ftates,  it  plainly  appears,  that  they  the  nume- 
confifted  of  all  the  freemen  of  thofc  ftates  who  were  of  ""^"^ 
a  proper  age  for  bearing  arms,  the  clergy  alone  excepted,  among  the 
This  is  no  doubt  the  reafon  that  we  hear  of  fuch  numer-  Anglo- 
ous  armies  raifed  even  by  the  fmallefh  nations  of  the  Saxons, 
heptarchy :  for  when  a  war  broke  out,  the  whole  nation 
Was  up  in  arms,  except  fuch  as  were  not  capable,  or  had 
no  rirht  to  bear  them.     After  the  eftabliiiiment  of  the 
Eno-liih  monarchy,  thefe  martial  regulations  feem  to  have 
been  relaxed,  and  the  military  forces  of  the  nation  gra- 
dually diminifhed. 

The  civil  and  military  government  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  Military 
were  perfecliy  iimilar,  and  executed  by  the;  fame  per-  govern- 
fons.     The  king  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  whole  ^^^"^* 
army ;  an  office  v/hich  he  commonly  executed  in  perfon, 
but  fometimes  by  a  fubftitute,  who  was  called  the  cynlngs 
hold,  or  her etogay  i.  e.  leader  of  the  army  (115).     The 
alderman,  or  heretoga,  of  each  county,  commanded  the 
troops  of  the  county, -which  formed  a  complete  battalion ; 
and  were  fubdivided  into  trithings,  commanded  by  the 
trithingmen ;  and  thefe  into  hundreds,  commanded  by 
the  hundredaries ;  and  thefe  again  into  tens,  commanded 
by  the  decennaries,  who  were  commonly  called  fithcund- 
'men  or  conduBorSy  when  they    a£led    in   their  military 
capacity  (116). 

The  Anglo-Saxon  troops  were  of  two  kinds,  infantry  Troops 
and  cavalry.    The  infantry  were  compofed  of  the  ceorls,  and  ?r- 
or  loweft  rank  of  freemen  j  and  the  cavalry  of  the  thanes,  ^^^^^^* 
or  freemen  of  greater   property,  v/ho   could   afford    to  Sdxons, 
purchafe  and  maintain  their  horfes.     The  infantry  were 
not  all  furnifhed  with  the  fame  offenfive  weapons,  fome 
being  provided   with  fpears,  -others  with  axes,  others 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  not  a  few  with  clubs,  befides 
fwords,  that  were  common  to  them  all.     Few  of  the 
infantry  had  any  other  defenlive  armour  than  fmall  round 
jQiieids,  with  fnarp  fpikes  in  their  centres,  which  they 
wore  on  the  left  arm,  and  with  which  they  wounded 

(114)  Murator.  Antiq.  1.  2.  p.  445, 

(115)  Spelnian  Gioff.  p.  288. 

(116)  Somner  Di£lion,  Saxon,  in  verb. 

their 
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their  CKemies,  as  well  as  defended  themfelves.  The 
cavalry  were  more  uniformly  armed,  with  long  fpears, 
which  they  carried  in  their  right  hands,  apd  fwords, 
which  hung  by  a  belt  at  their  left  fides.  They  were  alfo 
much  better  provided  with  defenfive  armour;  having, 
befides  their  large  oval  fhields,  which  they  wore  on  their 
left  arms,  helmets  on  their  heads,  and  cuiraiTes,  or  coats 
of  mail,  on  their  bodies.  The  helmets  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  of  a  conical  fhape,  without  vizors,  or  any 
other  protection  to  the  fac€,  than  a  piece  of  iron  which 
reached  from  the  front  of  the  helmet  to  the  point  of  the 
nofe.  The  fwords,  both  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry, 
were  very  long  and  broad;  blunt  at  the  point,  and  de- 
Cgned  only  for  cutting.  The  faddles  of  their  horfes 
were  of  a  very  fniiple  conftruclion,  all  of  them  A^^ithout 
cruppers,  and  many  of  them  without  flirrups.  The 
above  defcription  of  the  arms  of  the  Englifli  in  this  remote 
period  of  their  hiftory,  :s  chiefly  taken  from  the  repre- 
fentation  of  their  army  at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  in 
the  famous  tapeflry  of  Bayeux  (i  17).  All  the  diflerent 
bodies  of  troops  of  which  an  Anglo-Saxon  army  was 
compofed,  had  ftandards,  very  much  refembling  thofe 
of  the  cavalry  in  modern  Europe  (118).  SomiC  of  the 
moil  ancient  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  fo  fond  of 
thofe  military  flandards,  that  they  had  them  carried  be- 
fore them  wher)  they  travelled  through  their  territories, 
even  in  times  of  peape  (i  19). 

We  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the    Anglo- 
trabied  to   Saxon  youth  were  carefully  trained  to  the  dexterous  ufe 
the  ufe  of   of  their  arms,  and  management  of  their  horfes,  as  well 
arms,  &c.  ^g  inftrut\ed  in  the  way  of  marching  in  regular  order, 
and  performing  the  neceflary  evolutions  at  their  weapon- 
tacks  and  military  reviews.     '  All  the  northern  nations 

*  (fays  Olaus  Magnus)  are  exceedingly  expert  and  dex- 
'  trous  in  handling  their  arms  when  they  come  to  an  en- 

*  gagement ;  becaufe  their  youth  are  frequently  exercifed 

*  in  mock-fights,  with  fwords,  fpears,  bows  and  arrows, 

*  and  other  arms  (i  20).     When  the  troops  are  affembled 

*  for  a  military  expedition,  they  are  firft  divided  into 
^  their  feveral  diftinft  bodies,  with  their  proper  ftandards, 

*  imder  their  refpeftive  leaders,  who  explain  to  them 
<  the  Caufes    of  the   v/ar  j    reprefent,  in    the    ftrongefl 


Anglo- 
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(i"7)  See  'V^emoires  de  rAcpcemie  des  Infcriptions,  t.  t2. 
(nf^)  Id.  ibid.  (i  19)  Bed.  HiO.  Beckf.  1.  2.  c.  16. 

(luso)  HlHoiia  Olai  Magni,  1.  7.  c.  6.  p.  224. 
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«  colours,  the  cruelty  and  injuftice  of  their  enemies,  and 

*  the  necefiity  of  their  fighting  boldly  for  the  honour  of 

<  their  country ;  and  promife  them  their  full  fhare  of  all  » 

<  the  booty  that  fhall  be  taken  ;  after  which  they  march 

<  with  great  alacrity  and  good  order  (121).'  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  armies  were  generally  attended  in  their  marches 
by  a  great  number  of  carts  or  waggons  loaded  with  arms 
and  provifrons,  and  fometimes  with  their  wives  and 
children ;  and  with  thefe  waggons  they  furrounded  their 
camps  in  the  night,  which  ferved  as  a  fortification  (122). 

When"  they  came  to  a61:ionj  which  was  generally  as  Manner  of 
foon  as-  they  could  find  their  enemies,  they  drew  up  drawing 
their  troops  in  various  u'^ys,  according  to  the  nature  of  "^   .^^ 
the  ground,  the  pofture  af  the  adverfe  army,  or  the  par-  ^nd  of* 
ticular  views  of  their  commanders ;  though  they  com-  engaging. 
monly  formed  their' fpearmen  into  a  figure  called  2.fo'w's- 
head  or  holloiu  luedge,  prefenting  the  fliarpeil  point  of 
it  to  the  enemy  (123).     This-  figure,  which  was  much 
tifed  by  the  Franks,  Saxons,  and  ail  the  other  northern 
nations,  is  thus  defcribed  by  an  ancient  writer :    <  They 
«  form  their  troops  into  the  figure  of  a  wedge,  or  of 
«  the  Greek  letter  ^ ;  the  point  of  which  towards  the      « 

*  enemy  is  very  fharp,  and  the  fides  gradually  diverge, 

<  by  which  it  becomes  broadeft  at  the  rear.  The  ranks 
'  of  all  the  three  fides  are  very  compa£l  5  and  the  men, 

<  Handing  with  their  faces  outwards,  and  their  backs 
^  towards  the  empty  fpace  in  the  middle,  form  a  kind  of 

*  rampart  with  their  fliields  (124).*  Vv^henan  army  was 
compofed  of  feveral  dillindt  battalions,  or  the  troops  of 
feveral  different  counties,  under  their  refpe^iive  aldermen 
and  inferior  officers,  they  often  formed  as  many  of  theie 
hollow  wedges  as  there  v/ere  battalions,  at  proper  inter- 
vals (125).  This  was  certainly  a  very  prudent  regulati- 
on ;  for  each  of  thefe  bodies  being  compofed  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fame  county,  fought  bravely  for  the 
honour  of  their  county,  and  in  defence  of  their  friends 
and  neighbours.  The  cavalry  of  each  county  formed 
one  fquadron,  and  were  commonly  drawn  up  in  the 
front  of  the  infantry.  The  waggons  of  the  army,  with 
the  arms,  provifions,  women,  children,  fick  and  v/cund- 

(ffli)   Hiiioria  Olai  Magni,  1.  7.  c.  6.  p.  224.  r. 

(1 22)  Cluver.  .A.ntiq.  1.  t.  c.  50.  p.  319.         (123)  Agatbu?,  L  2- 

(124)  Cluver.  Antlq.  Germau.  I.  i.  c,  50. 
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cdjwere  placed  in  a  line  in  the  rear,  with  proper,  guards, 
and  made  a  kind  of  rampart  for  its  defence.  While  thefe 
difpofitions  were  making,  there  were  frequently  fmgle 
combats  between  the  boldeft  champions  of  each  army, 
or  ikirmifhes  betv/een  flying  parties;  in  which  feats 
of  the  greatefl  bravery  and  dexterity  were  exhibited. 
When  both  armies  were  ready  for  action,  the  com- 
manders in  chief,  and  other  ofhcers,  made  fhort  animat- 
ing fpeeches  ;  and  the  fignal  of  battle  being  given  by 
the  found  of  trumpets,  horns,  &c.  the  troops  on  both 
fides  advanced^  with  martial  fongs,  loud  fhouts,  and 
clafhing  of  arms,  v/hich  made  a  moil  terrible  and  tre- 
.'  mendous  noife  (126).  The  firft  {hock  between  the  ca- 
valry of  th  3  two  contending  armies  was  ordinarily  very 
furious ;  after  v/hich  the  archers,  and  then  thofe  armed 
"With  fpears,  fwords,  battle-axes,  clubs,  &c.  came  to 
aftion ;  the  battle  raged,  and  blood  ftreamed  from  ten 
thoufand  wounds.  In  this  way  of  fighting,  much  de- 
pended on  bodily  ftrength  and  intrepidity;  and  when 
two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers  and  valour, 
battles  were  very  long  and  very  bloody.  As  the  rage  of 
the  combatants  was  much  inflamed  by  the  length  and 
/  violence   of  the   flruggle,  the  viftors  made   a  dreadful 

havoc  among  the  fugitives,  and  fpared  fev/  that  they 
could  deftroy  :  nor  was  it  uncommon,  efpecially  among 
the  Danes,  to  put  their  prifoners  to  death  in  cold  blood, 
and  with  the  mod  cruel  tortures  (127).  It  would  be 
eafy  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  every  particular  in  the 
above  defcription,  by  examples  taken  from  our  hif- 
tory  in  this  period;  but  this  would  be  as  tedious  as  it  is 
unneceflary. 
Great  The  number  of  battles  that  were  fought  in  this  period 

"u^bs'*  °f  in  England,  to  fay  nothing  of  fkhrmifiies,  is  aimoil  in- 
fmight  in  Credible  ;  and  therefore  we  m.ay  reafonably  fuppofe,  that 
this  pe-  this  pernicious  art  of  fhedding  human  blood  was  brought 
riod.  to  greater  perfedlion  than  other  arts  that  were  more  ufe- 

ful  and  beneficent.  We  learn  from  the  beft  authority, 
that  king  Ethered,  and  his  brother  Alfred,  fought  no 
fewer  than  nine  pitched  battles,  befides  many  Ikirmifhes, 
againft  the  Danes  in  one  year  (871)  (128).  The  truth 
is,  that  war  not  only  raged  almofl  without  interruption 

(126)  Cluver.    Autiq.  German.  1.  i.  c.  50,  p.  324,  &c. 

(127)  Chron,  Saxon,  p.  73.  80.  &c.  (128)  Id.  p.  81. 
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inthofe  unhappy  times,  butalfo  appeared  In  its  moft  hor- 
rid afpe6lj  and  was  produ6tive  of  the  moft  deplorable 
calamities,  efpecially  to  the  vanquifhed.  For  victorious 
armies  too  often  did  not  content  themfelves  with  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  thofe  who  had  oppofed  them  in  the  field, 
but  wreaked  their  vengeance  alfo  on  defencelefs  flaves, 
women,  and  children. 

The  obfervations  which  have  been  already  made  on  Arts  of 
the  civil,  may  be  applied  to  the  military  archite£lure  of  C''^'^'''^'",^^ 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  They  were  both  very  imperfetl  y  ces.  ^ 
and  for  that  reafon  it  will  not  be  necefTary  to  fpend 
much  time  in  delineating  their  methods  of  fortifying, 
defending,  and  attacking  ftrong  places.  The  Saxons, 
in  the  courfe  of  their  long  wars  againft  the  Britons,  de- 
ftroyed  many  of  the  fortifications  that  had  been  crefted 
by  the  Romans  ;  and  after  their  fettlement  in  Britain, 
they  negle6t€d  to  repair  thofe  that  remained,  or  to  build 
any  of  their  own.  By  this  means,  this  country  became 
almoft  quite  open  and  defencelefs ;  v/hich  greatly  facili- 
tated the  incurfions  of  the  Danes,  who  met  with  little 
obftru6tion  from  fortified  places.  Alfred  the  Great 
feems  to  have  been  the  firft  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
who  was  fenfible  of  this  defe6l,  and  endeavoured  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy.  That  admirable  prince,  after  he  had 
reduced  the  Danes,  and  reftored  the  tranquillity  of  his 
country,  fpent  much  of  his  time  and  revcMues  in  repair- 
ing the  ruined  walls  of  London  and  other  cities,  and  in 
building  forts  in  the  moft  convenient  places,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  fubje£ts.   . «  What  fhall   I   fay    (cries   his 

*  hiftorian)  of  the  cities  which  he  repaired,  and  of  the 

*  royal  forts  and  caftles  which  he  built  of  ftone  and  wood 

*  with  admirable  art ;  in  doing  which  he  met  with  m.uch 

*  oppofition  and  trouble  from  the  indolence  of  his  people, 

*  who  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  fubmit    to    any   labour 

*  for  the  common  fafety  ?  How  often,  and  how  earneftly, 

*  did  he  befeech,  intreat,  and  at  length  command    and 

*  threaten,  his  bifhops,  aldermen,  and  nobles,  to  imitate  his 

*  example,  and  build  caftles  for  the  defence  of  themfelves, 

*  their  families,  and  friends  ?  But,  alas  !  fuch  was  their 
«  invincible  floth  and  inactivity,  that  all  his  perfuafions, 

*  commands,  and  threats,  had  little  influence^upon  them  ; 
'  and  they  either  did  not  build  at  all,  or  did  not  begin  to 
'  build  till  it  was  too  late,  and  their  enemies  came  upon 

<  them 
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'  fhem  before  their  works  were  finifhed.     It  is  true,  in- 

<  deed,  when  they  beheld  their  parents,  wives,  children, 

<  friends,  and  fervants,  killed  or  takeii  prifoners,  and 
^  their  goods  and  furniture  deftroyed,  they  bewailed  their 
«  own  folly,  and  applauded  the  prudence  of  their  fove- 

<  reign,  which  they  had  before  reproached  (129)/  His 
own  daughter  Elfleda,  governefs  of  Mercia,  feeins  to 
have  been  the  only  perfon  in  the  kingdom  who  properly 
complied  with  the  commands,  and  imitated  the  example, 
of  her  illuftrious  father.  For  that  heroic  princefs,  who 
inherited  more  of  the  wifdom  and  fpirit  of  Alfred  than 
any  of  his  children,  not  only  fought  many  battles  againfl 
the  Danes,  but  alfo  built  many  caftles  to  check  their  in- 
curfions.  In  Henry  of  Huntington,  we  have  the  names 
of  no  fewer  than  eight  caftles  that  were  built  by  Elfleda  in 
the  fhort  fpace  of  three  years  (130).  From  this  time, 
the  building,  repairing,  and  defending  caftles,  became 
an  obje6l  of  public  attention,  and  one  of  the  three  fer- 
vices  to  which  all  the  lands  of  England  were  fubje^led. 
"When  we  reflecl  on  the  low  ftate  of  the  arts,  and  parti- 
cularly of  architecture,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  m 
cannot  fuppofe  that  their  caftles  were  either  very  ftrong  ^ 
or  very  beautiful.  They  generally  confifted  of  two  parts, 
a  bafs-court,  and  a  keep  or  dungeon.  The  bafs-court 
was  a  piece  of  ground,  fometimes  about  an  acre   in  cx- 

'  tent,  furrounded  with  a  high  and  thick  ftone  wall,  with  $ 
a  garreted  parapet  on  the  top  *,  from  whence  the  garri-  ' 
fon  difcharged  their  weapons  on  the  aflailants.  This  ' 
wall  had  alfo  many  fmall  windows,  or  rather  flits,  in  it, 
very  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  height,  through  which 
they  ftiot  their  arrows.  The  lodgings  for  the  officers 
and  foldiers  were  built  in  the  area,  and  along  the  inflde 
of  the  wall.  At  one  end  of  the  bafs-court  was  a  round 
mount,  fometimes  artificial,  and  fometimes  natural, 
on  which  the  keep  or  dungeon  ftood,  which  was  a  cir- 
cular ftone  building,  with  thick  and  high  walls.  From 
the  top  of  this  building,  which  was  fiat,  the  garrifon 
had  an  extenfive  profpeCt  of  the  furrounding  country, 
that  they  might  difcover  the  approaches  of  tlieir  enemies ; 
and  from  thence  alfo  the  chief  defence  was  made.  The 
body  of  the  keep,  which  fometimes  confifted  of  feveral 
ftories,  contained  the  lodgings  of  the  commander  of  the 

(129)  AflTer.  de  Rebus  geftis  Alfred),  p.  17,  ^8. 

(130)  Hen.  Hunt.  HiU.  p.  204. 
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caftle ;  and  in  the  bottom  was  the  prifon,  under  ground, 
and  without  lidit ;  from  whence  the  whole  buildmo- 
was  often  called  the  dungeon.  Such  was  the  general 
plan  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  caftles ;  though  the  different 
taftes  of  their  builders,  fituations  of  the  ground,  and 
other  circumftances,  fometimes  occafioned  confiderable 
deviations  from  this  plan  (131).  The  veftiges  of  Da- 
nifh  caftles,  or  rather  camps,  are  ftill  vifible  in  many- 
parts  of  Britain,  of  a  circular  form,  furrounded  with 
ditches  and  ramparts ;  but  do  not  merit  a  more  particu- 
lar defcription  in  a  general  hiftory  (132). 

The  arts  of  fortifying  and  attacking  towns  and  caftles  Arts  of 
commonly  improve  or  decay  together,  and  bear  a  due  attacking 
proportion  to  each  other ;  and  therefore,  though  the  -^'^^  ^  ^' 
Anglo-Saxon  caftles  above  defcribed  muft  appear  to  us 
exceedingly  weak  and  artlefs,  they  afforded  no  lefs  ad- 
vantage and  fecurity  to  their  defenders,  than  the  moft 
regular  fortifications  do  to  theirs  in  the  prefent  age  ;  be- 
caufe  the  modes  of  attacking  them  were  feeble  and  art- 
iefs  in  the  fame  degree.  For  the  moft  part,  they  were 
attempted  to  be  taken  by  a  fudden  bold  afTault ;  by 
wounding  and  killing  their  defenders  with  ftones,  ar- 
rows, darts,  and  fpears  ;  by  fcaling  their  walls,  and 
burfting  open  their  gates,  or  fetting  them  on  fire.  Thefe 
are  the  methods  which  we  fee  pra£l:ifed  in  the  attack  of 
a  caftle,  in  the  famous  tapeftry  of  Bayeux  (133).  When 
the  defenders  of  a  town  or  caftle  were  difpofed  to  fur- 
render,  the  commander,  putting  the  keys  of  it  on  the 
point  of  his  fpear,  reached  them  over  the  wall ;  and 
from  thence  they  were  taken  by  the  general  of  the  be- 
(leging  army  (134).  If  the  afTailants  were  repulfed,  they 
feidom  returned  to  the  charge,  or  perfifted  in  their  en- 
terprife ;  for  we  meet  with  very  few  fieges  of  any  length 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  hiftory.  Alfred  the  Great  feems 
to  have  been  the  only  perfon  who  had  any  idea  of  a 
blockade,  or  confining  a  garrifon  within  their  walls,  cut- 
ting off  their  fupplies,  and  obliging  them  to  furrender 
for  want  of  provifions  (135).^  A  great  variety  of  mili- 
tary engines  were  invented  in  the  middle  ages,  for  bat- 
tering the  walls  of  towns  and  caftles,  and  for  throwing 

(131)  See  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  L  a.,  c.  9. 

(  132)  Id.  1.4.  c.  8. 

(133)  Memoires  de  Literature,  t.  12.  p.  400.         (134)  Id.  ibid. 

(1^5)  Chron.Saxon.p.  95. 
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flones  of  a  prodigious  weight,  which  were  the  artillerv 
of  thofe  times ;  but  we  have  not  fulheient  evidence,  that 
thofe  engines  were  ufed  in  Britain  in  this  period  •,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  proper  to  introduce  the  account  of  them 
in  this  place  (136).  The  truth  is,  that  the  arts  of  forti- 
fying, defending,  and  befieging  places  of  ftrength,  were 
very  much  improved  by  the  Normans  ;  which  will  ren- 
der this  part  of  the  military  art  more  worthy  of  a  minute 
inveftigation  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work. 
General  Such  feems  to  have  been  the  ftate  of  the  neceflary  arts 

obfervati  in  this  iiland,  and  particularly  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
Hateof  the  ^'^  this  period.  The  fondeft  admirers  of  antiquity  will 
receffary  not  deny,  that  all  thefe  arts  were  very  imperfect,  in 
arts.  cjomparifon  of  what  they  had  been  in  provincial  Britain  in 

the  Rom.an  times,  and  of  what  they  are  at  prefent. 
The  fine         It  is  now  proper  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  ftate  of 
arts.  the  fine  or  pieafmg  arts  of  fculpture,  painting,  poetry, 

and  mufic. 

Sculpture  If  the  fculptor's  and  ftatuary's  art  doth  not  owe  its 
anriong  the  origin,  it  certainly  owes  its  greatefh  improvements,  toidola- 
Pagan  ^^^^^  Nations  who  woriliip  images  naturally  encourage 
thofe  amongft  them  who  have  any  tafte  or  genius  for  the 
art  of  making  them,  j  and  thofe  artifts  as  naturally  exert  all 
their  fl<:ill  in  making  the  objecSls  of  worihip  in  as  perfect 
a  manner  as  pollible.  As  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  their 
fettlement  in  this  iiland,  were  idolaters,  they  had  proba- 
bly fome  amongft  them  who  had  the  art  of  carving  in 
wood,  or  cutting  in  ftone,  the  images  of  their  gods, 
Woden,  Thor,  Frea,  &c.  though  in  a  rude  and  clumfy 
ftyle.  That  they  had  idols  or  ftatues  of  their  imaginary- 
deities  in  their  temples,  we  have  the  cleareft  evidence 
in  the  letter  written  by  pope  Boniface  to  Edwin  king  of 
Northumberland,  A.  D.  625.  Thefe  idols  are  fpoken 
of  at  great  length,  and  he  is  exhorted  to  deftroy 
them  (137).  When  Coiti,  the  chief  prieft  of  the  North-^ 
umbrian  Saxons,  was  converted  to  Chriftianity,  A.  D. 
63.7,  he  overturned  the  altars,  and  broke  down  the  fta- 
tues of  their-  gods,  in  the  great  tem.ple  at  Godmundham 
near  York.  The  fliapes  of  the  ftatues  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
deities,  with  tlieir  various  emblems,  are  ftili  preferved 
in  fever al  authors  (138). 

(436)  Murator.  Antiq.  t.  2.  p.  473. 

(137)  Bedse  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  2,.  c.  10. 

(138)  AileiSammes  Britan.  Antiq.  p.  446.    Verftegan's  R^fli- 
tution,  &c. 
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When  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  converted  to  Chriilia-  Among 
nlty,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fixth  and  feyenth  centuries,  ^^]^  Arglo- 
their  idols  were  dellroyed,  and  the  art  of  making  them  ^f^Q^  \\^^\j. 
not  only  neglected  as  ufelefs,  but  abhorred  as  impious.  com-rT'on 
But  that  art  did  not  long  continue  in  a  ftate  of  negiecft  ^°  ChritU- 
and  deteftation.     For  the  images  of  the  faints  having  '*"'^^* 
been  introduced  into  many  of  the  Chriftian  churches  on 
the  continent,  it  was  not  long  before  they  found  their 
way  into  fome  of  the  churches  in  this   iiland.     At  firft 
thefe  images  were  imported  from  Rome,  probably  becaufe 
there  were  no  artifts  in  Britain  who  could  make  them ; 
but  by  degrees,  as  the  demand  for  them  encreafed,  the 
art  of  making  them  was  revived  (139).     As  very  few  fpe- 
cimens  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fculpture  are  now  remaining, 
we  cannot  form  an  exa£t  judgment  of  their  tafte  and 
manner.    In  general,  we  may  conclude,  that  their  works, 
like  thofe  of  their  cotemporary  artifts  of  France  and  Italy, 
w^re  awkward,  ftifF,  and  flat  (140).     For  when  the  art 
of  mafonry  was  fo  imperfect  as  it  hath  been  reprefented, 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  art  of  fculpture  had  at- 
tained to  any  great  degree  of  perfection.     Thofe  who 
have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  figures  in  baflb-re- 
lievo,  on  the  baptifmal  font  at  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland, 
or  thofe  on  the  pillar  in  the  church-yard  of  Buecaftle,  in 
the  fame   county,  or  thofe  on  the  obeliik  in  the  church 
of  Ruthv/el  in  Annandale,  which  were  all  cut  in  this 
period  by  the  Dano-Saxon    inhabitants  of  thofe   parts, 
will  probably  be  of  this  opinion. 

The  painters,  as  well  as  fculptors^  of  the  ages  we  are  Paintings 
now  confidering,  were  chiefly  employed  in  working  for  i"^pofted. 
the  church,  by  drawing  pidlures  of  our  Saviour,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  apoftlcs,  and  other  faints.  This  prac- 
tice of  adorning  churches  with  pictures,  begun  in  the 
Eaft,  was  early  introduced  at  Rome,  and  from  thence 
fpread  into  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  where  Chif- 
tianity  was  eftabliihed  (141).  The  firft  pictures  that 
were  ufed  for  the  ornament  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches 
in  this  ifland  were  brought  from  Rome.  Benedi£t  Bif?v 
cop,  the  founder  of  the  monaftery  of  Weremouth,  as  \^ 
are  told  by  venerable  Bede,  imported  great  numbers  of 
thefe  pidiures  from  Rome,  for  the  ufe  of  the  church  of 

(139)  Bedse  Hift.  Abbat.  Weremuthen.  p.  295.  297. 

(140)  See  Montfaucon  Monumens,  t.  i.     Murator.  t.  2.   dif- 
fertat.,  24,  (141)  Du  Pin.  Hift.  Esclef.  cent.  4.  in  Epiphan. 
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his  monaftery.     ^  In  his  fourth  voyage,  A.  D.  678,  he 

*  brought  from  Rome  many  pi£lures  of  the  faints,  for 

*  the  ornament  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  he  had 

*  built,  viz. — a  pi6lure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother 
^  of  God  J — and  the  piftures  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  which 
^  he  hung  up  in  the  body  of  the  church,  on  a  partition 

*  of  wood  from  the  fouth  to  the  north  wall ; — pictures 
'  of  the  gofpel-hiftory,    with  which  he  decorated  the 

*  fouth  wall ; — and  pictures    of  the  vifions  of  St.  John 

*  in  the  Apocalypfe,  with  which  he  adorned  the  north 

*  wall ; — that  all  the  people  who  entered  this  church, 
'  though  ignorant  of  letters,  might  contemplate  the 
'  amiable  afpeft  of  Chrifh  and  his  faints  in  thefe  pic- 
'  tures,  wherever  they  turned  their  eyes  (142).'  Bene- 
diO:  having  built  another  monaitery  at  larrow,  and  de- 
dicated the  church  of  it  to  St.  Paul,  made  another  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  to  procure  ornaments  for  his  new  church 
and  mxonaftery,  A.  D.  685.  '  Benedict  having  confti- 
'  tuted  Efterv/in  abbot  of  his  monaftery  of  St.  Peter  at 
'  Weremouth,  and  Ceolfrid   abbot  of  his  monaftery  of 

*  St.  Paul   at  larrow,  made  a   fifth  journey  to  Rome ; 

*  from  whence  he  returned   with  a  great  treafure  of 

*  facred  things,  as   ufuai  y  particularly  a  great  number 

*  of  religious  books  and   pictures  :  for  at  this  time  he 

*  brought   pictures    of   the  whole    gofpel-hiftory.  Math 

*  which  he  covered  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of  the  BleiTed 

*  Virp-in,  which  he  had  built  in  his  larger  monaftery  at 

*  V/eremouth.     For  the  ornament  of  the  church  of  St. 

*  Paul,  in  his  monaftery  of  larrow,  he  brought  pictures 
* .  of  the  concord  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  exe- 

*  cuted  with  wonderful  art  and  wifdom.     For  example, 

*  the  picture  of  Ifaac  carrying  the  wood  on  which  he  was 

*  to  be  facrificed,  and  the  pi&ure  of  Chrift  carrying  the 

<  c?ofs  on  which  he  was  to  be  crucified,  were   placed 

<  next  to  each  other  -3  and  in  like  manner,  the  ferpent 

*  lifted  up  by  Mofes  in  the  wildernefs,  and  the  Son  of 
«  Man  lifted  up  on  the  crofs(i43).'  From  the  above 
account,  given  by  one  who  fpent  his  whole  life  in  the 
monafteries  of  Weremouth  and  larrow,  and  daily  faw 
the  pidtures  which  he  defcribes,  it  plainly  appears,  that 
thefe  two  churclies  in  the  north  of  England,  in  the  feventh 
century,  were  adorned,  not  only  w'ith  many  fingle  por- 


(142)  Bed.  Hilt.  Abbat.  Weremuth.  p.  295, 


(143)  Id. ibid, 
traits. 
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traits,  but  alfo  with  a  confiderable  collection  of  hiftori- 
cal  paintings  ;  and  if  we  were  as  well  informed  of  the 
ftate  of  fome  other  churches,  we  fhould  perhaps  find, 
that  they  were  no  worfe  provided  in  thefe  ornaments. 

As  the  veneration  and  demand  for  the  pi£lures  of  the  n  -  .• 
faints  increafed,  the  inconveniency  of  bringing  them  all  executed 
from  foreign  countries  was  fenfibiy  felt ;  and  therefore  "i  ^"g- 
fuch  of  the  Englifti,  particularly  of  the  clergy,  as  had  a  ^^"^* 
tafte  for  painting,  applied  to   that  art,  in  order  to  fur- 
nifti  their  own  churches  with  thefe  admired  ornaments. 
The  famous  St.  Dunftan,  who  feems  to  have  been  an 
univerfal  genius,  was   efteemed  an  excellent  painter  by 
his  cotemporaries,  and  employed  his  pencil  only  on  re- 
Kgious  fubje£ls(i44).     A  pidture  of  Chrift,  drawn  by 
this  fainted  artift,  with  his  own  pifture  proftrate  at  its 
feet,  and  feveral  infcriptions  in  his   own  hand-writing, 
are  ftill  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  library  (145).     So  ne- 
celTary  were  the  pi6lures  of  the  faints  believed  to  be,  that 
no  church  could  be  confecrated  without  fome  relics,  and 
the  picture  of  the  faint  to  which   it  was  dedicated.     At 
the  firft  introdu(Stion  of  thefe  piftures  into  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  churches,  it  was  pretended,  that  they  were  in- 
tended only  to  be  helps  to  devotion,  and  a  kind  of  books 
for  the  initrudlion  of  thofe  who  could  not  read  the  fcrip- 
tures ;  and  it  was  with  thefe  views  that  venerable  Bede 
contended  for   their   lawfulnefs   and  expediency  (146). 
But  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  thefe  pictures  did 
not  long  ftop  here,  but  gradually  increafed  to  the  moft 
grofs  and  impious  idolatry ;    which  occafioned  a  prodi- 
gious demand   for   thefe  obje6ls    of  devotion,  and  no 
doubt  brought  the  art  of  painting  to  greater  perfection 
in  this  period  than  many  of  the  other  arts.     Portraits  of 
other  perfons   befides  canonized  faints,  particularly  of 
the  dignified  clergy,  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous. 

<  Styward  (fays  William  of  Malmfoury)  was  appointed    ' 

*  abbot  of  Glailonbury  A.  D.  981.     The  pictures  of  this 

*  abbot  are  a  fufBcient  proof  that  his  manners  were  very 

*  fuitabie  to  his  name.     For  in  all  thefe  pictures  he  is 

<  reprefented  with  a  whip  or  rod  for  difcipline  in   his 
«  hand  (147).'     Even  hiilory-pain tings,  reprefenting  the 

(144)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2  p.  94. 

(145)  Hickefii  Thefaur.  t.  i.  p.  144. 

(146)  Bedse  Opera,  t.  8.  de  Templo  Salomonis,  c.  19. 
(347)  W.  Malrnf.  Antiq.  Glaftoa.  apud  Gale,  t.  i.  p.  317. 
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principal  a(5lions  of  the  lives  of  great  princes  and  gene- 
rals, do  not  feem  to  have  been  very  uncommon  in  Eng- 
land in  this  period.  Edelflcda,  widow  of  the  famous 
Brithnod  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  the  tenth  century, 
prefented  to  the  church  of  Ely,  '  a  curtain,  which  had 

<  the  hiitory  of  the  great  a(flions  of  her  deceafed  lord 
*  painted  upon  it,  to  preferve  the  memory  of  his  great 

<  valour  and  other  virtues  (148).' 

Painting         The  arts  of  colouring  and  painting  glafs  were  proba- 
on  glafs.     bly  known  and  praclifed  in  England  in  the  ages  we  are 
now  confidering.     If  we  could  be  certain,  that  the  figures 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  of  his  grandfon  Athelftan,  in 
the  window  of  the  library  of  All-Souls  College  at  Ox- 
ford, had  been  brought  from  Beverley,  where  they  had 
been  painted  not  long  after  the  age  in  which  thefe  prin- 
ces flouriflied,  we  fhould  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  ftate  of  that  curious  art  in  this  period  (149).     In 
that  large  colle61:ion  of  receipts  for  performing  various 
works  of  art,  in  the  eighth  century,  preferved  in  the 
v/ork  quoted  below  (150),  there  are  directions  for  ftain- 
ing  giafs  feveral  different  colours,  in  order  to  form  figures 
and  piftures  of  Mofaic  work. 
Art  of  poe-      But  of  all  the  pleafing  arts,  poetry  was  the  moft  ad- 
try  n?uch    mired  and  cultivated  by  all  the  nations  of  Britain,  in  the 
^n  thit  pe-  ^S^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^°^'^^  delineating.     In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
riod.  firft  volume  of  this  work,  we  have  attempted  to  account 

for  that  ftrong  propenfity  to  the  fublime  and  ardent  ftrains 
of  poetry  which  hath  appeared  in  all  nations,  in  the  mod 
early  period  of  their  hiftory,  when  they  were  emerging 
from  the  favage  ftate  (151).  Whatever  becomes  of  that 
account,  the  fa£l  is  undeniable ;  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
ancient  hiftory  of  all  thofe  nations  of  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavia, from  whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Dano-Saxon 
inhabitants  of  Britain  derived  their  origin,  as  well  as  by 
that  of  the  Celtic  tribes  (who  poffeffed  the  warmer  regions 
of  Europe),  from  whom  the  ancient  Britons  v/ere  defcend- 
ed.  This  poetic  fire  was  not  extinguifhed  by  the  chilling 
blafts,  and  almoft  eternal  frofts,  of  the  north ;  but  burnt 
with  as  intenfe  a  ilame  under  the  ar£lic  circle  as  under 
the  equator.  The  truth  is,  that  the  mountains  of  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  even  Iceland, 

(148)  HHl.  EHen.  1.  2.  c.7. 

(149)  Vita  Mlftedi  a  Spelraan.  tab.  2. 

(150)  Murator.  Antiq.r.  2.  p.  370.  (151)  See  vol.  r. 

were 
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were  tlie  favourite  feats  of  the  Mufes  in  this  period ; 
and  from  fome  of  thofe  countries  they  accompanied  their 
votaries  into  this  illand.     '  All  the  ancient  inhabitants 

*  of  the  north  (fays  an   excellent  antiquary)  compofed, 

*  in  rhymes  and  verfes,  accounts  of  all  things  that  de- 
^  ferv'ed  to  be   remembered,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 

*  that  they  might  be  more  eafily  inftilled  into  the  minds 

*  of  men,  might  make  the  deeper  imprellions  on  their 
<  mxCmories,  and  be  m^ore  eife£lually  handed  down  to 

*  poilerity  (i  i;:2)/  Every  bold  adventurer,  v/hen  he  fet 
out  on  any  piratical  or  military  expedition,  if  he  was 
not  a  great  poet  himifelf,  v/hich  was  frequently  the  cafe, 
never  neglected  to  carry  with  him  the  beil  poets  he  could 
procure,  to  behold  and  celebrate  his  martial  deeds  (15^). 
We  may  be  certain,  therefore,  that  all  the  leaders  of  the 
feveral  armies  of  Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Danes, 
who  formed  fettlemients,  and  erefted  kingdoms,  in  this 
iiland,  brought  their  poets  with  them,  to  ling  their  ex- 
ploits and  victories.  The  moil  ancient  of  thofe  hiflo- 
rical  and  military  fongs  have  been  long  fince  loft ;  but 
we  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  is  to  them  we  ov.^e 
many  particulars  in  the  moft  ancient  part  of  our  hiftory. 
Some  of  our  hiftorians  honeilly  confefs,  that  they  had 
no  other  authority  for  what  they  related  but  thofe  ancient 
poems;  and  one  of  thofe  fongs,  on  the  great  vitlory 
which  Athelftan  obtained  over  the  Scots  and  Danes 
A.  D.  9385  is  inferted  verbatim  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
and  literally  tranflated  by  Henry  of  Huntington  (i!;4).  ~ 
Another  of  thofe  ancient  poem.s,  on  the  death  of  king 
Edgar,  and  the  fucceffion  of  his  fon  Edv/ard,  A.  D.975, 

is  inferted  in  the  fame  chronicle  (155). 

Never  were  poetry  and  poets  fo  much  admired  and  Poetry  and 
honoured  as  in  the  prefent  period.     The  greateft  princes  ^°^  ^ 
were  no  lefs  ambitious  of  the  laurel  than  of  the  royal  honoured 
crown.     Alfred  the  Great  was  the  prince  of  poets,  as  in  thi=; 
well  as  the  befi  of  kings,  and  employed  his  poetic  talents  P*^"^  ■ 
to  enlighten  the  mdnds  and  ^ civilize  the  manners  of  his 
fubjeds  (156).     Aldhelm,  v/ho  was  a  prince  of  the  royal 
family  of  "WeiTex,  and  biiliop  of  Shereburn,  was  alfo 

(152)  Olai  WormiiLiferatura  Danica,  p.  176. 

(153)  Id.  p.  195. 

(154)  Wil.  Malmf.  p.  3.     Chron.   Saxon,  p.   it2.     Ken,  Hunt. 
p-  204.      __  (T55)  Chi-ou.  Saxon,  p.  132. 

(156)  Yita  Elfredi,  p.  02, 

thff 
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the  befl  poet  of  his  age ;  and  his  poems  were  the  delight 
and  admiration  of  the  Englifh  feveral  centuries  after  his 
death  (157)'  Canute  the  Great  was  alfo  a  famous  poet  •, 
and  the  firft  ftanza  of  a  fong  compofed  by  him  may  be 
feen  in  the  work  quoted  below  (158).  Poets  were  the 
chofen  friends  and  favourites  of  the  greateft  kings ;  they 
feated  them  at  their  tables,  advanced  them  to  honours, 
loaded  them  with  riches,  and  were  fo  much  delighted 
with  their  fweet  and  lofty  drains,  that  they  could  deny 
them  nothing.     '  We  the  bards  of  Britain,  whom  our 

<  prince  entertaineth  on  the  ift  of  January,  {hall  every 

<  one  of  us,  in  our  rank  and  ftation,  enjoy  mirth  and 

«  jollity,  and  receive  gold  and  filver  for  our  reward. 

'  Happy  was  the  mother  who  bore  thee,  who  art  wife 

<  and  noble,  and    freely  diftributeft  rich  fuits  of  gar- 

*  ments,  thy  gold  and  lilver.     Thy  bards  celebrate  thee, 

*  for  prefenting  them  thy  bred  fteeds,  when  they  fit  at 
«  thy  tables.  I  myfelf  am  rewarded  for  my  gift  of 
«  poetry,  with  gold   and  diftinguifhed  refpeft.     Should 

<  I  defire  of  m.y  prince  the  moon  as  a  prefent,  he  would 

*  certainly  beftow  it  on  me  (159).'  The  poets  of  the 
north  were  particularly  famous  in  this  period,  and  greatly 
carefled  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings.     '  It  would  be  end- 

<  lefs  (fays  an  excellent  antiquary)  to  name  all  the  poets 

<  of  the  north  who  fiouriflied  in  the  courts  of  the  kings 

<  of  England,   or   to  relate  the   diftinguiihed   honours 

*  and   magnificent    prefents    that    were   heaped    upon 

*  them  (160).'  The  fame  writer  hath  preferved  the 
names  of  no  fewer  than  eight  of  thofe  Danifh,  Norwe- 
gian, and  Icelandic  poets,  who  flourifhed  in  the  court  of 
Canute  the  Great,  king  of  Denmark  and  England,  and 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  that  prince  (i<5i).  It  feems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  amufements  of  the  greateft 
princes  in  this  period  to  hear  the  poems  of  their  bards, 
to  read  their  works,  and  even  commit  their  verfes  to 
memory.  Alfred  the  Great,  as  M^e  are  told  by  his  inti- 
mate friend  and  companion  AiTerius,  amidft  that  infinite 
multiplicity  of  affairs  in  which  he  was  engaged,  never 
negle6ied  to  fpend  fome  part  of  his  time  every  day  in 
getting  Saxon  poems  by  heart,  and  teaching  them  to 

(  f57)   Arglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  4.         ^ifSj  Hid.  Elienf.  I.  2.  c.  27. 
(T59)  Specimens  of  Anciem  Welfh  Poetry,  p,  34.  36. 
(r6c)  Olai  Worraii  Literatura  Danica,  p.   195. 
(160  id.  p.  243. 

Others 
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others  (162).  This  too  was  alfo  a  very  capital  part  of 
the  education  of  the  royal  and  noble  youth  of  thofe 
times  (163). 

The  poems  of  thofe  ancient  bards  of  the  north  are  AftomOi- 
faid  to  have  produced  tlie  moft  amazing  efFe6ls  on  thofe  ing  powder 
who  heard  them,  and  to  have  roufed,  or  foothed,  the  °   P"^^'^^* 
mod  impetuous  pallions  of  the  human  mind,  according 
.  to  the  intention  of  their  authors.     Revenge,  it  is  well 
known,  rages  with  the  greatefh  violence  in  the  hearts  of 
warlike  fierce  barbarians,  and  is  of  all  their  paiTions  the 
moil  furious  and  ungovernable ;  and  yet  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  fubdued  by  the  enchanting  power  of  poetry.     Egil 
Skallagrim,  a  famous  poet  of  thofe  times,  had  quarrelled 
with  Eric  Blodox,  king  of  Norway ;  and  in  the  courfe 
of  that  quarrel  had  killed  the  king's  fon,  and  feveral  of 
his  friends ;  which  raifed  the  rage  of  Eric  againft  him  to 
the  greateft  height.     Egil  was  taken  prifoner,  and  fent 
to  the  king,  who  was  then  in  Northumberland.     No 
fooner  was  he  brought  into  the  prefence  of  the  enraged 
monarch,  who  had  in  his  own  mind  doomed  him  to  the 
moft  cruel  tortures,  than  he  began  to  fing  a  poem  which 
he  had  compofed  in  praife  of  his  royal  virtues,  and  con- 
veyed his  flattery  in  fuch  fweet  and  foothing  ftrains,  that 
they  procured  him  not  only  the  forgivenefs  of  all  his 
crimes,  but  even  the  favour  of  his  prince  (164).     The 
power  of  poetry  is  thus  poetically  defcribed  in  one  of 
their  moft  ancient  odes  :    '  I  know  a  fong  by    v^^hich  I 

*  foften  and  enchant  the  arms  of  my  enemies,  and  render 
'  their  weapons  of  none  eiFed:.     I  know  a  fong  which  I 

<  need  only  to   fing  when  men  have  loaded  me  with 
«  bonds;  for  the  moment  I  fing  it,  my  chains  fall  in 

*  pieces,  and  I  walk  forth  at  liberty.    I  know  a  fong  ufe- 

<  ful  to  all  mankind;  for  as  foon  as  hatred  inflames  the 

*  fons  of  men,  the  moment  I  fing  it  they  are  appeafed. 

<  I  know  a  fong  of  fuch  virtue,  that  were  I  caught  in  a 

*  ftorm,  I  can  hufh  the  winds,  and  render  the  air  per- 

<  feaiy  calm  (165).' 

Thofe   ancient    bards    who    had    acquired   fo   great  The  poets 
an    afcendant  over  the  minds  of  their  ferocious  coun-  of  nature,^ 
trynien,    muft    certainly    have    been    pofl^efl^ed    of   an  ^"^^^  "^'^  ^*^ 
uncommon   portion   of  that  poetic    fire,  which  is  the 
gift  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  acquired  by  art.     This 

(162)  Affer.  de  Rebus  geftis  Alfredi,  p.  13.         (163)  Id.  ibid. 

(164)  Oki  Wormii  Litera  ura  Danica,  p,  195. 

(165)  Bartholin,  p.  3'4-7.     Northern  Antiquities,  voi.  2.  p.  217. 

is 
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js  cAre£ily  afferted  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  their  works :  *  In  other  languages^  any  perfon 
«  of  common  underftanding  may  make  verfds  of  fomc 

*  kind ;  and,  by  confbant  praftice,  may  even  become 

*  expert  at  making  them :  but  in  our  Dano-Saxon  lan- 

*  guage,  no  man  can  become  a  poet  of  the  loweR'  orderj 
^  by  any  efforts,  unlefs  he  is  infpired  with  fome  degree 

*  of  the  true  poetic  flame.     This'facred  fire,  like  all  the 

*  other  gifts  of  nature,  is  bellowed  in  very  unequal  mea- 

*  Tures..     There  are  fome  who  can  compofe  excellent 

*  verfes  by  the  help  of  thought  and  itudy  ;  while  others, 

*  bielled  with  a  greater  portion  of  the  true  poetic  fpirit:^ 

*  pour  "forth  a  torrent  of  verfes  of  all  kinds  with  perfe6l 

*  eafe,  without  premeditation.     This  happy  genius  for 

*  poetry  difcovers  itfelf  even  in  infancy,  by  fuch  manifefl 

*  indications,  that  it  cannot  be  miftaken,  and  is  obferv- 
^  ed  to  be  mofh  ardent  about  the  change  of  the  moon. 

*  When  a  poet  of  this  high  order  and  fervid  fpirit  is 

*  Ipeaking  of  his  art,  or  pouring  out  his  verfes,  he  hath 

*  the  appearance  of  one  thaj:  is  mad  or  drunk.     Nay,  the 

*  very  external  m.arks  of  this  poetic  fury  are  in  fome  fo 

*  llrong  and  obvious,  that  a  ftraPxger  will  difcover  them 

*  at  firft  fight  to  be  great  poets,  by  certain  fingular  looks 

*  and  gefhures,  which  are  called  in  our  language  Shall- 

*  vtmglj  i.  e.  the  poetical  vertigo  (i66).' 

Cur'ous  Venerable  Bede   gives  a  very  curious  account  of  a 

accouiit  of  Saxon  poet,  ^called  -  C^dmon,  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of 
thofe  an-  Streanefhalch  (now  "Whitby)  in  the  feventh  century, 
eient  who  exactly  anfwered  the  above  defcription.     The  moft 

P<iets.  fublinie  drains  of  poetry  were  fo  natural  to  this  ancient 
bard,  that  he  dreamed  in  verfe,  and  compofed  the  moil 
admirable  poems  in  his  fieep  ;  which  he  repeated  as  foon 
as  he  awoke.  A  part  of  one  of  thofe  poems  is  preferv- 
ed  in  king  Alfred's  Saxon  verfion  of  Bede's  hiilory,  and 
is  much  admired  by  thofe  who  are  mofc  capable  of  form- 
ing a  right  judgment  of  its  merit  (167).  Bede  gives  a 
Latin  tranflation  of  the  exordium  of  this  poem,  but  con- 
feifeth  that  it  falls  far  fhort  of  the  beauty  of  the  original ; 
<  for  it  is  impoinble  (fays  he)  to  tranflate  verfes  that  are 

*  truly  poetical,  out  of  one  language  into  another,  with- 

*  out   Icfing   much  of  their   original  dignity  and  fpt^ 

(t66"^  Olai  Wormii  L'teratura  Danjca,  p.  193, 
fi6'?)  Bed.  .Hlii.  Ecclef.  Saxonice  reddita,    p.  597.     Hickefii 
Thtfaur.  t.  1.  p.  197, 

<  rit. 
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<  rit  (168).'  For  this  reafon,  I  (hall  not  attempt  an  Eng- 
lifh  tranflation  of  this  curious  fragment.  Casdmon  was 
a  man  of  low  birth,  and  little  or  no  learning,  but  pof- 
fefled  fo  great  a  portion  of  that  divine  enthuiiafm  with 
which  the  true  poet  is  infpired,  that  he  turned  every 
thing  he  heard  into  the  fweeteft  verfes,  without  any- toil 
or  eiTort.  As  he  was  a  monk,  and,  according  to  the 
mode  of  thofe  times,  a  pious  man,  he  employed  his 
poetic  talents  only  on  religious  fubje6i:s,  and  compofed 
poems  on  all  parts  of  the  Old   and  New  Teilament. 

*  He  fung  (fays  Bede)  the  creation  of  the  world, — -the 

<  origin  of  mankind,  and  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  book 

*  of  Genefis, — the  deliverance  of  the  Ifraelites  out  of 

<  Egypt, — their  taking  pofleffion  of  the  land  of  prorriife, 

*  and  many  other  fcripture-hiftories.     He  fung  of  the 

*  incarnation,  pallion,  refurre6f  ion,  and  afcenfion  of  our 

*  Saviour ;  of  the  giving  of  the  Eloly  Ghoft,  and  the  . 

*  preaching  of  the  apoftles.     In  a  Vvord,  he  compofed 

*  poems  on  the  divine  bleffings  and  judgmxcnts, — on  the 

*  terrors  of  thelaft  day, — on  the  joys  of  heaven, — the 

*  pains  of  hell, — and  on  many  other  religious  fubjec^s,  to 

*  deter  men  from  the  love  of  vice,  and  excite  them  to  the 

*  love  and  praftice  of  virtue  (169).'  All  the  works  of 
this  ancient  poet  of  nature  are  unhappily  loft,  except  the 
fmall  fragment  above  mentioned,  which  is  the  moft  vene- 
rable relic  of  the  Dano-Saxon  language  and  poetry.  For 
the  learned  Dr.  Hickes  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poetical 
paraphrafe  on  the  book  of  Genefis,  publifhed  by  Ju- 
nius as  Csedmon's,  is  not  really  the  work  of  that  an- 
cient bard  (170).   ■  ^ 

The  language  of  the  Saxon,  Danifh,  and  other  nor- LaTirua«-« 
thern   poets,  was   highly  figurative  and  metaphorical ;  of  thofe 
but  thofe  figures  and  metaphors  were  not  the   arbitrary  ^"^'^"^ 
inventions  of  every  particular  poet,  but  eftabliihed   by 
ancient  and  univerfal  practice.     This  prevented,  in  fome 
meafure,  that  obfcurity,  which  fo  conftant  a    fucceflion 
of  ftrong  figures  would  othervv^ife  have  occafioned.     Rog- 
vald,  earl  of  the  Orkney  ifles,  who   was  a  famous  poet 
as  well  as  a  great  warrior,  compiled  a  kind  of  di£lionary 
of  thofe  eftabliihed  figures  and   metaphors,  for   the  ufe 
both  of  poets  and  their  readers,  which  he  entitled  the 

(168)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  I.  4,  c.  24.  (169)  Id.  Ibid. 

(170)  Seethe  mcft  perfefl  copy  of  this  fragment  in  Wanlei 
Catalog.    Lib.  Septentrional,  p.  287. 
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Poetical  Key  [i']!).  Many  of  thofe  poetical  metaphors 
were  taken  from  the  ancient  Pagan  theology  and  mytho- 
logy of  the  northern  nations.  For  example, — heaven 
was  ^  the  fcull  of  the  giant  Imar  •,' — the  rainbow  was 
^  the  bridge  of  the   gods  ,' — gold  was    *  the   tears   of 

*  Freya ;' — poetry,  '  the  prefent,  (or)  the  drink  of 
^  Odin ;' — the  earth,  '  the  fpoufe  of  Odin,  the  flefh  of 

*  Imar,  (or)  the  daughter  of  Night ;' — a  battle,    *  the 

*  hail  of  Odin,'  &c.  All  thefe,  and  many  others  of  the 
fame  kind,  were  allufions  to  particular  fables  in  the 
Edda  (172).  But  the  far  greateft  number  of  thefe  poeti- 
cal metaphors  were  taken  from  the  appearances,  proper- 
ties, and  ufes  of  natural  objects.  Thus,  herbs  and 
plants  were  «  the  hair  of  the  earth,  (or)  the  fleece  of 
the  earth  *,' — the  fun,    *  the  candle  of  the  gods  •,' — the 

*  fea,    «  the  field  of  pirates,  the  girdle  of  the  earth,  the 

<  country  of  whales  j' — ice,  «  the  greateft  of  bridges  •,' 
—a  fhip,  '  the  horfe  of  the  waves  •,' — a  combat,  *  the 
«  bath  of  blood,  (or)  the  clang  of  bucklers ;' — arrows, 
«  the  birds  of  war,  (or)   the  fnakes  of  war ;' — foldiers, 

<  the  wolves   of  warj* — the   tongue,    *  the   iword   of 

*  words  \ — the  foul,    <  the  treafure  of  the  breaft,  (or) 

<  the  keeper  of  the  bony  houfe,*  &c.  Sec.   (173).     But 
f       after  all,  this  profufion  of  metaphors,  and  other  figures, 

together  with  the  very  involved  arrangement  of  the 
words,  of  which  many  are  purely  poetical,  and  never 
\ifed  in  profe,  render  the  ftyle  of  the  Saxon,  Danifh, 
and  other  northern  poets,  not  a  little  obfcure  to  the 
greateft  proficients  in  thofe  languages  among  the  mo- 
derns, though  perhaps  it  appeared  fufficiently  clear  to 
,.  their  co temporaries. 
Kules  of  'Phe  rules  and  meafures  of  the  verfification  of  the  an- 
verfificati-  ^^^^^  Saxon  and  Danifti  poets,  are  ftill  more  obfcure,  if 
not  quite  inexplicable.  This  is  owing  to  the  great  An- 
gularity, prodigious  artifice,  and  almoft  endlefs  variety 
of  the  kinds  and  meafures  of  their  verfes.     «  The  dif- 

<  ferent  kinds  of  verfes  (fays   one   of  the   beft  judges) 
f  compofed  by  the  Saxon,  Danifh,  and  Icelandic  poets, 

<  were  almoft  innumerable ;  for  fuch  was   the  greatnefs 
*  and  fertility  of  their  genius,  that  there  was  no  end  of 

(171)  Olai  Wormii  Literatura  Daiiica,  p.  195. 

(172)  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

(173)  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  395.    Hickefii  Thefaur. 
t,  I.  p.  199.  . 
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«  their  inventions.     It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that 

<  the  number  of  the  different  kinds  of  verfes  commonly 

<  ufed  by  thefe  poets,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred   and 

*  thirty-fix,  without  including  that  kind    in   which  our 

*  modern  poets  fo  much  delight,  which  confifts  wholly 

*  in  ending  every  two  lines  with  fimiiar   founds.     The 

*  harmony  of  thefe  different  kinds  of  verfes  did  not  con- 

*  iift  only  in  the  fuccefTion  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables, 
^  according  to  certain  rules,  as  among  the  Greeks  and 
«  Romans  ;  nor  in  the  fimilar  founds  of  the  terminating 

*  fyllables,  as  among  the    moderns ;  but    in    a    certain 

*  confonancy  and  repetition  of  the  fame  letters,  fyllables, 
'  and  founds,  in  different   parts   of  the    ftanza,  which 

*  produced  the   moft   mufical   tones,  and   affected   the 

*  hearers  with  the  moft  marvellous  delight  (I74)^ 

Our  ears,  being  ^uite  unaccuftomed  to  thefe  ancient  Rules  of 
modes  of  verfification,  cannot  be  fufceptible  of  the  im-  the  drot- 
preffions  of  their  harmony  but  in  a  very  imperfe£l   de-  ^^^^'  °^ 
gree  •,  and  thererore  a  very  particular    account   oi  them  fo^g, 
would  neither  be  pleafing  nor  inftru£tive.     It  may  not, 
however,  be  improper  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  our  rea- 
ders, by  laying  before  them  the   rules  of  one  of  thefe 
kinds  of  verfe,  which  will  enable  them  to  form  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  all  the  reft.     The  kind  of  verfe  moft   proper 
for  this  purpofe,  is  that  which  v/as   called   Drotqucsi,  or 
common  fongi  being  that  which  was  moft  commonly  ufed 
in  finging  the  praifes  of  their  kings  and  heroes.     This 
kind  of  verfe  was  conftrufted  in  the  following  manner. 

Each  verfe  or  line  confifted  of  fix  fyllables,  each  dif- 
tichof  two  lineSj  and  each  ftanza  of  four  diftichs,  or 
eight  lines. 

The  harmony  of  this  kind  of  verfe  in  each  diftich  was 
partly  literary  and  partly  fyllabical. 

The  literary  harmony  confifted  in  this,  that  three 
words  in  each  diftich  fhouid  begin  with  the  fame  letters, 
two  in  the  firft  line  of  the  diftich,  and  one  in  the  fecond. 
Thefe  initials  were  called  the  fonorous  letters. 

The  fyllabical  harmony  confifted  in  this,  that  there 
fiiould  be  two  fyllables  of  fimiiar  founds  in  each  line, 
which  were  called  the  fonorous  fyllables. 

This  fyllabical  harmony  was  either  perfe£l  or  imper- 
fed.     It  was  perfect  when  the  fimiiar  fyllables  confifted 

(174)  Olai  Wormii  Literatuxa  Danica,  p.  177.  192. 
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both  of  the  fame  vowels  and  confonants  ;  imperfe6l  when 
they  confifted  of  the  fame  confonants,  but  not  of  the  fame 
vowels.  The  fyllabical  harmony  might  be  imperfe6t  in 
the  firfb  line  of  a  diflich,  but  it  was  always  to  be  perfe£l 
in  the  fecond. 

All  thefe  rules  are  illuftrated  and  exemplified  in  the  two 
following  Latin  lines,  which  form  a  diftich  of  the  drot- 
quiet  or  common  fong  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons.  The 
fonorous  letters  and  fyllables  are  in  capitals,  that  they 
may  be  more  readily  diilinguiihed. 

*'  ChrlSTus  Caput  nOSTrum 
•'  CorONettebONit." 

In  this  diflich  C  is  the  fonorous  letter,  and  begins  two 
words  in  the  firll  line,  and  one  in  the  fecond.  In  the 
firft  line,  1ST  and  OST  are  the  two  fonorous  fyllables, 
but  imperfe£l,  confifiing  of  the  fam.e  confonants,  but 
not  of  the  fame  vowels.  ON  and  ON  are  the  fonorous 
fyllables  in  the  fecond  line,  being  perfe<Sl,  as  confifting 
both  of  the  fame  vowels  and  confonants,  all  agreeable  to 
the  above  rules.  Four  fuch  diilichs  formed  a  complete 
flanza  of  the  drotquset ;  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
feveral  examples,  as  well  as  a  more  m.inute  defcription, 
in  the  learned  and  curious  work  fo  often  quoted  on  this 
fubje6i:  (175). 
Great  va-  ^^  ^^  p^^Y  ^^  perceive,  from  the  above  example,  that 
rietv  of  this  alliterative  and  fyllabical  harmony  was  capable  of  al- 
verfifica-  moft  endlefs  variations,  by  changing  the  length  of  the 
verfes,  the  number  and  pofition  of  the  fonorous  letters 
and  fyllables,  and  by  other  m^ethods.  This  gave  the 
Saxon  and  Danifli  poets  great  opportunities  of  difplaying 
their  genius,  by  producing  fo  many  different  fpecies  of 
verfe.  Nor  was  this  kind  of  harmony,  arifing  from  the 
repetition  and  artful  difpofition  of  fimilar  founds  and  let- 
ters, peculiar  to  the  fcaldsor  poets  of  England  and  Scan- 
dinavia j  but  was  cultivated,  in  fome  degree,  by  thofe 
of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge.  Of  this  a  thoufand  examples  might 
eafily  be  produced,  in  various  languages ;  but  the  reader 
will  probably  be  fatisfied  with  a  few  from  the  moft  cele- 
brated Latin  poets,  which  he  will  find  in  a  note  (176). 

This 

(175)  Olai  Wcrmii  Literatura  Danica,  in  Append. 

(176)  OTire!  tute  Tati  ribi  tanta  tyranne   tulifti.     Ennius^ 
Non  potuit  panels  plura  plane  proloqui.     Plautus. 
Libera  lingua  loquuiitur  ludis  libera.libu3,    Nc^v'ius. 
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This  mock  of  verfification  continued  to  be  occafionally  Example 
ufed  by  the  poets  of  England  long  after  the  conclufion  of  '*'*  Eus^ii"^- 
the  period  we  are  now  examining.  The  following  ex- 
ample, from  the  vilions  of  Pierce  Plowman,  pubiifhed 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  may  be 
taken  both  as  an  ill-ullration  and  a  proof  of  this.  'This 
fpecimen  will  be  found  to  approach  very  near  to  the 
rules  of  the  drotquxt  or  comimon  fong  above  defcrlb- 
ed,  but  deviates  a  little  from  them,  and  thereby  fhewg 
what  fmall  variations  produced  a  new  kind  of  veife. 

*'  In  a  fomer  feafon, 

**  When  hot  was  the  fun, 

*'  I  (liope  me  intolhroubs 

**  As  I  a  {hepe  were, 

**  J,jihabit  as  an  harmet, 

*'  Unholy  of  werkes, 

•*  Went  wyde  in  this  world 

*'  Wonders  to  heare  (i  ^7).** 

Befides  this  alliterative  harmony,  the  Saxon  and  Da-  Had  a 
nifh  poets  are  believed  to  have  had  as  ftrict  a  regard  to  great  re- 
the  harmonious  fucceffion  of  long  and  ihort  fyllables  a&^      J2^ 
thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  which  afforded  them  ano-         "  '"°* 
ther  mean  of  multiplying   their  modes  of  verfification. 
Their  language  v/as  much  better  fitted  for  this  kind    of 
harmony  than  modern  Englifh,  as   it   had  not  near   fo 
great  a  proportion  of  words  of  one  fyllable,  and  as  its 
quantities  were  much  better  fixed  and  afcertained  (178). 

*  The  Anglo-Saxons   (fays  one  of  the  greateft  critics), 

*  confcious  of  the  dignity,  elegance,  fweetnefs,  and  har- 
-*  mony,  of  their  language,  v/ere  much  addi61:ed  to  poe- 
^  try.     That  kind  of  verfe  in  which  they  moil  delighted 

*  vvas  the  Adonian  (confifting  of  one  long,  two  ihort  and 
«  two  long   fyllables),    though    they    fometimes    devi- 

*  ated  a  little  from  the  ftricl  rules  of  that  meafure.     For 

*  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  when  they  wrote  iambi csj,'. 
'<  did  not  always  adhere  to  the  ftridleit  laws  of  that  kind 

«  of  verfe,  but  made  ufe  of  various  liberties  |  fo  the  An- 

Thefea  cedentem  celerl  cum  cla^'e  tuetiir.     Catullus. 
Duftores  Dansum  deletti  prima  virorum.     Lticretrus. 
Pedora  plaufacavis,  et  coUa  coraantia  pedunt.  Virgilius, 

Vide plura  iipud Hickejii  Thefau?:  /.  i.  p.  195,  19$., 

(I?-?)  See  Relics  of  ancient  Englilh  Poetry,  fecor^  edit.  voL  %, 
p.  2,69,  &:c. 

(178}  Hickefii  Thefaur.  t.  i,  p.  i38, 

-_  ■  ^  glo- 
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'  glo-Saxon  and  Dano-Saxon  poets  allowed  themfelves 
*  equal  liberties  in  compofing  their  Adonics  ( 1 79).*  The 
truth  is,  that  a  very  great  number  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verfes  now  remaining  are  Adonics,  or  fomething  very- 
like  them  (iSo). 
Ufed  Though  the  Saxon,  Danifh,  and  other  northern  fcalds, 

rhymes,  had  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  different 
kinds  of  verfe,  without  including  rhyme,  there  is  the 
cleareft  evidence,  that  they  were  not  unacquainted  with 
this  lall  fpecies  of  verfification.  To  fay  nothing  of  their 
introducing  rhyme  into  their  Latin  poetry,  there  are  not 
a  few  of  their  poems  in  their  own  language  flill  extant, 
which  are  mod  exa61:ly  rhymed,  and  fome  of  them  have 
even  double  rhymes  (181).  So  many  different  methods 
had  the  ancient  poets  of  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  of 
pleafing  the  ears,  and  delighting  the  imaginations  of  their 
countrymen,  while  thofe  of  modern  Europe  are  limited 
to  a  very  few  ! 
5!i^/c  -^^^  ^^^  obfervations  that  have  been  made  above,  con- 

cerning the  verfification  of  the  Saxon  fcops  or  poets,  and 
of  the  northern  fcalds(i82),  may  be  applied  to  the  bards 
of  Wales  and  Scotland  in  this  period.  For  though  the 
languages  in  which  the  fcalds  and  bards  fung  their  tune- 
ful flrains,  were  as  different  as  it  is  poifible  for  any  two 
languages  to  be ;  yet  there  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
furprifing  fimilarity  between  their  modes  of  verfification, 
both  bein^  exceedingly  various,  and  chiefly  of  the  alli- 
terative kind.  Whether  this  fimilarity  was  owing  to  the 
Welfh  bards  having  imitated  the  Saxon  fcops  and  Danifh 
fcalds  (as  fome  imagine),  or  to  fomething  in  nature,  and 
the  ftate  of  fociety,,  which  dire£ted  them  all  to  purfue 
the  fame  courfe  (as  others  fancy),  it  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 
mine (  183).  The  poetic  genius  of  the  provincial  Britons 
was  much  depreffed  during  their  long  fubje£tion  to  the 
Romans  j  but  it  revived  when  they  recovered  their  liber- 
ty, and  {hone  forth  in  its  meridian  luftre,  when  they 
were  engaged  in  their  long  and  bloody  ftruggle  with  the 

(179)  Wanleii  Catalog,  in  Prdcfat.  fub  fin. 

(180)  Hickefii  Thefaur.  t.  i.  p.  189,  &c. 

(181)  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  ^.  p.  399. 

(182)  The  Saxon  name  for  a  poet  v; as  Jcop  or  Jceop^  from  the 
verh/ceoppan,  '  to  fiiape  (or)  make  ;'  the  Danifh  name  was/ca/d^ 
frortifcaldre,  *  to  polifb.' 

(183)  See  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  2.  p.  196,  &c. 

Saxons. 
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Saxons  (184).  The  bards  then  raifed  their  voices,  and 
roufed  their  countrymen  to  fight  bravely  in  defence  of 
their  country,  their  liberty,  their  parents,  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  religion,  by  the  moft  animating  drains.  It 
was  in  this  period  (the  fixth  century)  that  Taliefin,  the 
king  of  bards,  Ancurin,  Llywarch-Hen,  Gian,  Talhiarn, 
and  all  the  moil  famous  Welfh  poets  flourilhed  (185). 
But  unfortunately  the  works  of  fome  of  thefe  poets  are 
loft,  and  thofe  of  the  others  become  obfcure,  and  almofh 
unintelligible  ( 1 86). 

It  would  fwell  this  article  beyond  all  proportion  to  enu-  Various 
merate  and  give  examples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  ^^"^^  of 
poems  compofed  by  the  Britifh,  Saxon,  and  Danifli  poets,  l^*^^"^^* 
of  this   ifland,  in  this  period.     The  fubje6ls   of  their 
fongs  were    as   various  as  their  verfifieation.     To  fay  * 

nothing  of  their  religious  hymns,  and  their  poems  in 
praife  of  faints,  which  were  very  numerous,  they  inflam- 
ed the  courage  of  combatants,  and  taught  the  battle  to 
rage,  by  their  martial  fongs  :  they  celebrated  the  ex- 
ploits, and  fung  the  vi6lories,  of  heroes,  and  preferved 
the  memory  of  all  great  events,  in  their  hiftorical  com- 
pofitions :  the  beauties  of  the  fair,  and  the  joys  and  cares 
of  virtuous  love,  were  not  forgotten  :  nor  did  they  neglect 
to  lafh  the  vices  of  bad  men  by  their  fatires,  or  to  lament 
the  forrows  of  the  difconfolate  by  their  elegies,  or  to  in- 
creafe  the  pleafures  of  feftivity  by  their  mirthful  glees. 
Examples  of  all  thefe  kinds  of  poems,  and  of  feveral 
others,  maybe  feen  in  the  books  quoted  below  (187). 

Mufic  was  as  much  admired  and  cultivated  as  poetry  yr  n 
by  ail  the  nations  who  inhabited  this  iiland  in  the  period 
we  are  now  examining.  Thefe  two  pleafing  arts  were 
infeparable  and  univerfal.  The  halls  of  all  the  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles  of  Britain,  rung  with  the  united 
melody  of  the  poet's  voice  and  the  mufician's  harp ;  while 
every  mountain,  hill,  and  dale,  was  vocal.  The  poet 
and  the  mufician  was  indeed  moft  commonly  the  fame 
perfon  ;  who,  bleffed  at  once  with  a  poetical  genius,  a 
tuneful  voice,  and  fKiliul  hand,  fung  and  played  the  fongs 
which  he  had  compofed.    Talents  fo  various  and  delight- 

(Tf^4)  See  vol.  i,  (1S5)  Evan  Evan  Differtatio  de  Bardis. 

(1P6)   lu  )bU. 

(i«7)  Hickefii  Thefaur  t.  2.  Bartholin,  de  Caufis  cotemp. 
Morus.  01::i  Literatura  Danlca.  Shiffer  Hifi.  Lapon.  Five 
Pieces 'of  Runic  Poetry.    Specimens  of  ancient  Welfh  Poetry,  &c. 
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ful  were  obje£ts  of  ambition  to  the  greateft  monarchsj 
and  procured  the  meaneft  who  poiiefT.d  them,  both 
riches,  honours,  and  royal  favour.  Alfred  the  Great, 
who  united  every  pleafnig  to  every  great  accompHih- 
ment,  excelled  as  much  inmufic  as  he  did  in  war  ;  and 
Fiivlfhed  his  enemies  vv'ith  his  harp,  before  he  fubdued 
them  with  his  fword.  ••'  Not  long  after  (fays  one  of  the 
«  bell  of  our  ancient  hiftorians),  Alfred  adventured  to 
*  leave  his  hiding-place  in  the  ille  of  ^.thelingey,  and 
«  p-ave  a  T>roof  of  his  ereat  wifdom  and  dexteritv.  For 
*■  taking  his  harp  in  his  hand,  and  pretending  to  be  a 
«  poet   ana  muiician,  he  entered  the  Danifh  camp,  at- 

<  tended  only  by  one  faithful  friend.  Being  admitted 
■^  into  the  royal  tent,  he  entertained  the  king  and  his 
f  nobles,  feveral  days,  with  his  fongs   and  mufic,  and 

<  thereby  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining  ail  the  intelli- 
'  gence  he  de fired  (i88).'  We  learn  from^  the  famehif-^ 
torian,  that  A^nlatt,  the  Danhli  king  of  Northumberland, 
pratlifed  the  fame  ftratagem  againil  king  AtheHtan,  and 
almoft  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  *  He  fung  fo  fweetly 
'  before  the  royal  tent,  and  at  the  fame  time  touched 
«  his  harp  with  fuch  exquifite  ik:ill,  that  he  was  invited 
«  to   enter;  and  having  entertained  the   king  and  his 

<  nobles  with  his  mufic  while  they  fat  at  dinner,  he  v/as 
'  difmiiTed  with  a  valuable  prefent  (189).'  The  famous 
Egil  Skillagrim,  the  Norwegian  poet  already  mentioned, 
was  fo  great  a  favourite  with  tlie  fame  king  Athelilan, 
on  account  of  his  mufical  and  poetical  talents,  in  which 
he  equally  excelled,  that  he  loaded  him  with  riches  and 
honours,  and  could  deny  him  nothing  (190).  The  firfl 
mufician,  who  was  alfo  a  poet,  was  the  eighth  officer  in 
dignity  in  the  courts  of  the  kings  of  Wales,  and  had  a 
place  in  the  royal  hall  next  to  the  fteward  of  the  houfe- 
hold(i9i).  But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  produce  all  the 
proofs  that  occur  in  hiftory  of  the  high  efteem  in  which 
thofe  who  excelled  in  mufic  were  held  in  the  courts  of 
the  Daniih,  Saxon,  and  Britifh  princes  of  this  period. 

Muftc  uni-      Some  ffcill  in  vocal   and  inilrumental  mufic   feems  to 

verfallv      Jiyve  been  necefiary  to  every  man  who  wifiied  to  mingle 

cuitivrtte-.  .^  ciecent  company;  and  to  be  without  it  was  efteemed 

difgraceful.     This  appears  from  a  very  curious  pafiage 

(188)  W.  Malmf.  1.  «.  c.  4.  (iS^)  Id.  c.  6.  " 

(190)  Arngr.  lonaf.  Ifliiilicl.  2.  p.  129. 

(191)  Leges  Wailcsc,  p.  35:. 

in 
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in  Bedels  account  of  the  rqiiglous  poet  C?edmon.     <  This 

*  extraordinary  perfon  was  fo  devout  and  pious,  that  he 
'  could  never  make  any  poems  on  common  and  trifling 

*  fubjefts  j  and  no   ftrains  ever  proceeded  out   of  his 

*  mouth,  but  fuch  as  breathed  a  fpirit  of  piety  and  reli- 

*  gion.  Even  before  he  became  a  monk,  when  he  was 
'  in  afecular  ftate  of  life,  in  which  he  continued  till  he 

*  was  of  an  advanced  age,  he  never  learned  any  of  thofe 

*  frivolous  fongs  that  were  in  common  ufe.  Of  thefe 
'  he  was  fo  totally  ignorant,  that  when  he  happened  to 
'  be  at  an  entertainment,  and  it  was  propofed,  as  ufual, 
«  that  every  perfon  prefent  fhould   fing  and  play  on  the 

*  harp  in  his  turn,  to  increafe  the  feftivity  of  the  com- 
«  pany  ;  as  foon  as  he  faw  the  harp,  which  was  handed 
'  about,  approaching  near  to  him,  he  arofe,  fneaked  out 
<  of  the  company,  and  retired  to  his  own  houfe(iQ2).' 
Alfred  the  Great,  in  his  Saxon  verfionof  Bede*s  hiilory^ 
fuggeftsthe  reafon  of  this  condufb  of  Csdmon,  viz.  that 
he  was  afhamed  to  difcover  his  ignorance  of  two  fuch 
common  accomplifhmentsas  thofe  of  finging  and  playing 
on  the  harp  (193).  Gjedmon,  before  he  became  a  monk, 
was  a  perfon  in  the  very  loweft  rank  of  life,  being  em-^ 
ployed  in  keeping  a  gentleman's  cattle,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  overfeer ;  and  his  companions  feem  to  have 
been  of  the  fame  humble  ftation,  as  there  was  but  one 
harp  in  the  company.  This  fhews  how  univerfal  fome 
ikill  in  vocal  and  inftramental  mufic  was  in  the  period 
we  are  now  confidering;  and  that  thefe  two  kinds  of 
mufic  were  infeparable.  For  thefe  people  feem  to  have 
had  no  idea  of  finging  without  playing  on  the  harp  at  the . 
fame  time,  or  of  playing  on  the  harp  without  fmging.- 

It  would  be  quite  fuperfluous  to  fpend  any  time  in  xhe  harp 
proving,  that  the  harp  was  the  favourite  mufical  inilru-  the  molt 
ment  of  the  Britons,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  indeed  of  all  admired 
the  nations  of  Europe,  in   the    middle   ages.     This   is  ^J^^^^^^'"" 
evident  from  their  laws,  and  from  every  paflao-e  in  their 
hiftory,  in  which  there  is  the  leafi  allufion   to   mufic. 
By  the  laws  of  Wales,  a  harp  was  one  of  the  three  thino-s 
that   were  neceifary  to  eonflitute  a  gentleman,  i.  e.  a 
freeman  ;  and  none  could  pretend  to  that  character  who 
had  not  one  of  thefe  favourite  inllruments,  or  could  not 

(192)  Bed.  Hlft.  Ecclef.  1.  4.  c.  24. 

{193)  Id.  ibid,  a  Smith,  edit.  p.  597.     See  P^elics  of  ancient 
Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

C  c  a  plaj- , 
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play  upon  it  (194).     By  the  fame  laws,  to  prevent  flaves 
from  pretending  to  be  gentlemen,  it  was  exprefsly  for- 
bidden to  teach,  or  to  permit  them  to  play  upon  the 
harp ',  and  none  but  the  king,  the  king*s  muiicians,  and 
gentlemen,  were  allowed   to  have  harps   in   their   pof- 
feflion  (195).     A  gentleman^s  harp  was  not  liable  to  be 
feized  for  debt ;  becaufe  the  want  of  it  would  have  de- 
graded him  from   his  rank,  and  reduced  him  to  a  Have, 
The  harp  was  in  no  lefs  efiimatiom  and  univerfal  ufe' 
among  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  all  the  other  northerrs 
nations,  by  whom  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  invent- 
ed (196).     Thofe  who  played  upon  this  inilrument  were 
declared  gentlemen  by  law ;  their  perfons  were  efteem- 
ed  inviolable,  and  fecured  from  injuriesf  by  very  fevere 
penalties ;  they  were  readily  admitted  into  the  higheft 
company,  and  treated  with  diftinguilhed  marks  of  re- 
fpe£l:  wherever  they  appeared  (197). 
Other  mu-      Though  the  harp  was  the   moft  commoit,  it  was  far 
fical  m-      from  being  the  only  mufical  inftrument  that  was  ufed  by 
the  Saxons,  Danes,  Welfli,  and  other  inhabitants  of  this 
illand,  in  this  period.     They  had  indeed  a  great  variety, 
both  of  wind  and  ftringed  inftruments,  which  are  occa- 
sionally mentioned  by  the  writers  of  thofe  times,  fomc 
of  which  are  now   unknown.     *  The    inftruments   of 

*  pra6tical  mufic  (fays  Bede,  in  his  treatife  on  that  fub- 
«  ject)  are  either  natural  or  artificial.  The  natural 
'inftruments  are  the  lungs,  the  throat,  the  tongue, 
«  the  palate,  &c. ;    the    artiiicial   inftruments  are   the 

*  organ,    the   violin,   the   harp,    the    atola,    the   pfal- 

*  tery,  &c.  ^c.  (198)/  The  trumpet,  the  tabor,  the 
pipe,  the  flute,  &c.  are  mentioned  by  the  fame  venera- 
ble author  in  other  parts  of  that  ti'eatife ;  and  we  meet 
with  the  lute,  the  cymbal,  the  citola,  the  lyre,  the  fiftrum, 
the  campanula,  and  feveral  others,  in  the  other  writers 
of  the  middle  ages  (199).  It  may  be  queftioned,  Whe- 
ther the  organ  mentioned  by  Bede  was  an  inftrument  of 
the  fame  kind  v/ith  that  which  bears  this  name  in  modern 
times.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not,  but  ra- 
ther an  inftrument  compofed  of  feveral  reeds,  and  blown 

(194)  Leges  Wall! c:«,  p.  301,  (r95)  Id.  p.  415. 

(196)  Hickefii  Gram.  Franko.  Theotefca,  p.  96, 
.    (197)'  Leges  Angl.  apud  Lindenbrog.  p.  4B5. 

(198)  Bedae  Opera,  Colonize,  161s,  p,  353^ 

(199)  Du  Cange  GlofT.  ia  voc, 

with 
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with  the  mouth  (200).  But  as  there  is  fufEcient  evi- 
dence, that  organs  blown  with  bellows,  and  of  the  fame 
€onllru6lion  with  ours,  were  known  in  the  Eaft  in  the 
fourth  century,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they  had  made 
their  way  into  Britain  about  the  end  of  the  feventh  or 
beginning  of  the  eighth  age,  when  Bede  flouriflied  (201). 
That  organs  were  ere6led  and  ufed  in  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches  in  England,  in  this  period,  we  have  the 
fulled  evidence.  The  famous  St.  Dunftan  made  a  pre- 
fent  of  an  organ  with  brafs  pipes,  to  the  abbey-church 
of  Malmfbury,  from  his  great  veneration  for  the  memo- 
ry of  St.  Aldhelm,  the  founder  of  that  church ;  and  to 
this  organ  a  plate  of  brafs  was  affixed,  on  which  the  fol^ 
lowing  diftich  was  engraved : 

Organa  do  SanSlo  Prcejid  Diin/Ianus  Aldeifno, 

Perdat  hie  aternum  qui  njuli  hinc  t oiler e  regnum  (^202). 

The  famous  Ailwyn,  alderman  61  all  England,  and 
founder  of  Ramfay  abbey,  expended  no  lefs  than  thirty 
pounds  of  Saxon  money,  equal  in  quantity  of  filver  to 
ninety,  and  in  efficacy  to  nine  hundred  pounds  of  our 
money,  in  building  an  organ,  with  brafs  pipes,  in  the 
church  of  that  abbey  (203).  The  people  of  North 
Wales  had  a  mufical  inftrument,  called,  in  their  lan- 
guage, a  crivdy  and,  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of  thofe 
times,  crotta^  which  had  fix  firings  of  catgut,  and  very 
much  refembled  the  modern  violin  (204).  It  was  ufual 
on  folemn  occafions  for  a  great  number  of  fingers, 
harpers,  and  players  on  other  inftruments,  to  fing  and 
play  in  concert  j  and  from  the  above  enumeration,  which 
is  far  from  being  perfe^l,  we  may  perceive,  that  they 
had  a  fufficient  number  of  inftruments  to  make  abundance 
of  noife. 

The  moil  aftonifhing  efFeci:s  are  afcribed  to  the  mufic,  Afionifh- 
as  well  as  to  the  poetry,  of  the  prefent  period  \  and  thefe  ing  effedls 
effects  were  probably  owing  to  the  natural  and  happy  °^  "iu"c* 
union  of  both  thofe  pleafing  arts,  rather  than  to  the  in- 
trinfic  excellence  of  either  of  them.     Olaus  Magnus  re- 
lates the  following  flory  as  an  example  of  the  furpriflng 
power  of  pQetry  and  myfic :    «  A  certain  famous  fcald 
«  and  harper  in  the  court  of  king  Eric  the  Good  ufed  to 

(200)  Murst,  Antiq.  t,  2.  p.  357.  (201)  Id.  ibid.  p.  3S8. 

(202)  W.  Malmf.  de  Pentificibus,  1.  5. 

(203)  Hiltor.  Ramfienf.  c.  54. 
(504)  Diflertatio  de  Bardis,  p.  80^ 

«  baaft, 
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boaft,  that  he  could  raife  and  inflame  the  paffions  of  the 
human  heart  to  any  degree  he  pleafed.  The  king, 
partly  by  promifes,  and  partly  by  threats,  prevailed 
upon  the  artifl,  much  againft  his  inciination,  to  make 
^  the  experiment  on  him  and  his  courtiers.  The  fcald 
begun  by  finging  fuch  mournful  ftrains,  and  playing 
in  fuch  plaintive  tones,  that  the  whole  company  were 
overwhelmed  with  forrov/,  and  melted  into  tears  :  by 
and  by  he  fung  and  played  fuch  joyous  and  exhilarating 
airs,  that  they  forgot  their  forrows,  and  began  to  laugh, 
and  dance,  and  Ihout,  and  give  every  demonftration  of 
the  moll  unbounded  mirth :  at  laft,  changing  his  fub- 
je61:  and  his  tune,  he  poured  forth  fuch  loud,  fierce, 
and  angry  founds,  that  they  were  feized  with  the  moft 
frantic  rage,  and  would  have  fallen  by  mutual  wounds, 
if  the  guards,  at  a  fignal  given,  had  not  rufhed  in  and 
bound  them ;  but,  unhappily,  before  thp  king  was 
overpowered,  he  killed  no  fewer  than  four  of  thofe 
who  endeavoured  to  apprehend  him  (205).'  Venera- 
ble Bede,  who  was  a  philofopher,  as  \yell  as  a  poet  and 
mufician,  fpeaks  of  the  efFecls  of  muiic  in  his  time,  in 
more  temperate  ftrains,  and  yet  reprefents  them  as  con- 
fiderable.  '  Great  is  the  utility  of  mufic,  and  its  effefts 
are  admirable.  It  is  indeed  of  all  the  arts  the  moll 
laudable,  pleafant,  joyous,  and  amiable  *,  and  renders 
men  brave,  liberal,  courteous,  and  agreeable,  by  its 
great  power  over  their  pafTions  and  afFe£lions.  How 
mxuch,  for  example,  doth  martial  mufic  roufe  the 
courage  of  combatants  ?  and  is  it  not  obferved,  that 
the  louder  and  more  terrible  the  clangor  is^  the  more 
fiercely  doth  the  battle  rage  ?  Is  it  not  mufic  that 
purifies  and  delights  the  hearts  of  men,  that  difpels 
their  forrows,' and  alleviates  their  cares,  improves  their 
joys,  and  revives  them  after  their  fatigues  ?  Nay,  is 
it  not  mufic  that  cures  the  headach,  and  fome  other 
difeafes,  and  promotes  the  health  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  the  happinefs  of  the  mind  (206)/  Can  we  reafon- 
ably  fuppofe,  that  the  mufic  of  thofe  times  was  contemp- 
tible, when  fo  wife  and  good  a  man  as  Bede,  who  was 
fo  well  acquainted  with  it,  afcribes  to  it  fuch  effe£ls  ? 

After  the  converfion    of  the  Saxons  to  Chriftianity, 
they  became  acquainted  with  a  new   kind  of  mufic,  to 


(205)  Hift.  Olai  Magni,  p,  586. 
{io6)  Opera  Bedae,  t.  1.  p.  353. 
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which  they  had  formerly  been  ftrangers.  This  was 
church-muiic  ;  which,  from  a  principle  of  piety,  as  well 
as  from  their  natural  tafte  for  the  tuneful  arts,  they  cul- 
tivated with  uncommon  ardour.  To  infi:ru£l  them  in 
that  muiic,  which  was  very  different  from  their  own, 
they  procured  the  able  ft  maflers  from  Rome,  and  fent 
fome  of  their  mofl  ingenious  youth  to  that  city  for  in- 
ftruftion.  One  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  foreign 
teachers  of  church-mufic  v/as  John,  the  archchantor  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  abbot  of  St.  Martin's  in  that 
city ;  who>  at  the  requeft  of  the  famous  Benedi6t  Bif- 
cop,  founder  of  the  monaftery  of  Weremouth,  was  fent 
over  by  pope  Agatha,  A.  D.  678,  to  teach  the  monks 
of  Weremouth,  and  the  other  Englifli  monks^  the  art 
of  finging  the  public  fervices  after  the   Roman  manner. 

<  This  abbot  John  (fays  Bede,  who  was  then   a  young 
^,      *  fcholar  in  the  monaftery  of  AVeremouth)  taught  all  the 

*  monks  of  our  monaftery  the   art  of  fmging  ;  and  all 

<  the  monks  in  the  other   monafteries  of  Northumber- 

*  land,  who  had  a    tafte    for   mufic,  came  thither,  and 
%'     *  put  themfelves  under  his  care.     Belides  this,  he  taught 

*  in  many  other  places,  where  he  was  invited,  and  alfo 

<  left  diredlions  in  writing  for  finging  the  fervice  of  the 

*  whole  year,  which  are  ftill  preferred  in  our  monaftery, 

*  and  of  which  many  copies  are  pubiifhed  (207)'.  Church- 
mufic  was  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  learning  taught 
in  the  college  of  Canterbury  •,  and  profefTors  of  this  mu- 
fic were  fent  from  thence  into  ail  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land (208).  But  thofe  who  were  defirous  of  attaining  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  excellence  in  this  kind  of  mufic, 
which  was  then  one  of  the  moft  admired  accomplifh- 
ments  of  the  clergy,  and  the  moft  certain  means  of  pre- 
ferment in  the  church,  travelled  to  Rome  for  their  im- 
provement in  it,  where  it  was  taught  in  the  moft  perfect 
manner  (209). 

(207)  Bedas  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  4.  c.  18.         (208)  Id.  1.  5.  c.  20, 
(S09)  Id,  ibid. 
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CHAP.     VL 

^he  hijlor^  of  Commerce^  Coin^  and  Shipping,  in  Great 
Britain,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449, 
io  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  A.  D. 
1066. 

ance  of  in-  v><OMMERCE  is  no  lefs  necefiary  to  the  profperity  ©f 
ternal  particular  ftates  and  kingdoms,  and  of  the  world  in  ge- 
mSi  neral,  than  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  the  health  of 
the  human  body.  As  foon  as  any  fociety  is  formed,  in 
any  country,  under  any  form  of  government,  commerce 
begins  its  operations,  and  circulates  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  earth, — the  various  animals  that  are  ufed 
for  labour,  food,  or  clofhing, — together  with  all  thofe 
commodities  that  are  the  efFedls  of  human  art  and  induf- 
try,  among  the  members  of  that  fociety,  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  and  of  every  individual.  This  may  be  called 
internal  commerce ;  becaufe  its  effe<£LS  and  operations  arc 
confined  within  the  limits  of  one  particular  ftate  and 
country.    This  internal  commerce  is  always  the  firft, 

and 
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and  for  fome  time  the  only  commerce,  that  is  carried  on 
in  the  infancy  of  ftates  and  kingdoms.  It  is  alfo  the  moil 
conftant  and  permanent,  and,  like  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  is  never  interrupted  a  fmgle  moment  while  the  fo- 
ciety  fubfifts.  The  home  trade,  or  internal  commerce  of 
a  kingdom,  therefore,  is  an  obje6l  of  great  importance 
to  its  profperity,  and  merits  the  attention  of  the  hiftorian 
in  every  period. 

Though  fome  countries  are  blelTed  with  a  more  fer^  And  of 
tile  foil  and  friendlv  climate,  and  abound  more  with  the  ^'"""^'^'^ 
necelTaries  and  comforts  of  life,  than  others,  it  may  be  * 
affirmed  with  truth,  that  there  is  hardly  any  habitable 
country,  that  hath  not  a  redundancy  of  fome  ufeful  com- 
modities, and  a  want  or  fcarcity  of  others.  This  makes 
it  natural  for  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  to  defire  to 
difpofe  of  their  fuperHuities  to  procure  a  fupply  of  their 
neceffities;  which  can  only  be  accompliihed  by  opening  a 
commercial  intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries,  v/ho  want  what  they  can  fpare,  and  can  fpare 
what  they  want.  Thefe  mutual  neceffities  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  different  countries,  ftates,  and  kingdoms,  by 
'  degrees  overcome  their  mutual  dillikes  and  jealoufies,  and 
give  rife  to  an  interchange  of  commodities,  which  may 
be  called  foreign  co-mmerce.  This  foreign  commerce,  in 
any  country,  is  at  firfc  but  fmall,  extending  only  to  con- 
tiguous ftates  and  kingdoms ;  but  when  it  profpers,  and 
is  well  condu6ted,  it  is  gradually  more  and  more  erffarg- 
^d,  until  it  penetrates  into  the  moft  diftant  regions,  and 
brings  home  the  produ£lions  of  every  climate.  To  at- 
tend, therefore,  to  the  gradual  increafe,  and  various  re- 
volutions of  the  foreign  trade  of  a  commercial  country, 
in  the  feveral  periods  of  its  hiftory,  is  an  object  equally 
curious  and  important. 

It  hath  been  made  appear,  in  the  iixth  chapter  of  the  x^ecapltu- 
firft  book  of  this  work,  that  both  the  internal  and  foreign  ktion  of 
commerce  of  provincial  Britain  were  in  a  very  fiourifh-  '1^^  ^^^te  of  , 
ing    condition  in    the  Roman   times  (i).     The  natural  ^^^"^1!^^^^^^.^ 
produftions  and  manufaftures  of  each  of  the  Roman  mer  peri- 
provinces  in  this  iiland  had  a  free   circulation  into  the  o^' 
other  provinces,  by  m.eans  of  coafting  veflels,  naviga- 
ble  rivers,  and   excellent   highways.     The   fuperfluous 
com,  cattle>    minerals,  and  manufadlures,  of  all  thefe 

(0  See  book  i.  c.  5. 
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provinces,  were  exported  into  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire,  where  they  were  wanted,  and  valuable  returns 
brought  home,  either  in  goods  or  cafh.  It  hath  alfo 
been  obfervcd,  that  both  the  internal  and  foreign  trade 
of  provincial  Britain  began  to  decline  very  fenfibly  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  preceding  period,  the  former  being 
much  interrupted  by  the  depredations  of  the  Scots  and 
Pi6ls,  and  the  latter  by  the  piracies  of  the  Franks  and 
Saxons  (2).  But  by  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans 
out  of  this  iiland,  its  internal  commerce  was  reduced  to 
the  lowed  ebb,  and  its  foreign  trade  almoft  quite  anni- 
hilated (3).  Nor  did  either  of  thefe  revive,  in  any  re- 
markable degree,  till  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Saxon 
'  heptarchy.  For  in  that  deplorable  interval  between  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  and  their  eftablifhment,  war  was 
almoft  the  only  trade  of  all  the  Britifh  nations.  But  as 
foon  as  the  rage  of  thofe  long  and  bloody  wars  between 
the  Britons  and  Saxons,  began  to  abate,  by  the  retreat 
of  the  former  into  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  latter  in  that  part  of  Britain  which  was 
foon  after  called  England^  all  thofe  nations  began  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  particularly 
to  trade  and  commerce.  From  this  sera,  therefore,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fixth  century,  we  fnali  begin  the  annals 
of  commerce  in  the  prefent  period. 
Anglo-  There  are  few  examples  in  hiftory  of  fo  fudden  a 

neelefted    change  in  the  purfuits  and  employments  of  any  people, 
maritime    as  in  thoie   of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  after  their  arrival   in 
affairs.        this  iiland.     Before  that  time,  the  fea  was  their  favou- 
rite element,  and  navigation  the  art  in  which  they  moft 
delighted  and  excelled.     <  The  Saxons  (fays  an  author 

*  of  the  fifth  century)  are  not  only  well  acquainted,  but 

*  perfectly  familiar,  with  the  arts  of  navigation,  and 
«  all  the  dangers  of  the  fea  (4).'  But  as  foon  as  they 
began  to  form  fettlcments  in  the  pleafant  and  fertile 
plains  of  Britain,  they  abandoned  the  fea,  and  neglected 

,  maritime  affairs  for  feveral  centuries.     This   was  partly 

owing  to  the  long  and  obftinate  refiftance  they  met  with 
from  the  Britons,  which  obliged  them  to  employ  all 
their  forces  at  land,  and  to  neglecb  the  fea  ;  and  partly 
to  the  fertility  of  their  new  fettlcments  5  which,  furnifh- 


{'!)  See  book  i.  c.  6.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 

(4)  Sidon.  ApoUin.  1.  s.epift,  6. 
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ing  them  with  all  the  neceffaries  and  conveniencies  of 
life  of  M'hich  they  had  any  ideas,  they  remained  con- 
tented at  home,  and  no  longer  infefted  the  narrow  feas 
with  their  piratical  expeditions.  The  fa£t,  however,  is 
undeniable,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  during  their  ftruggie 
with  the  Britons,  and  for  near  two  centuries  after,  had 
very  few  fhips,  and  almoft  totally  negle<£l:ed  maritime 
affairs.  After  their  feveral  armies  landed  in  this  iiiand, 
Ave  hear  no  more  of  their  fleets,  which  they  either  de- 
firoyed,  or  .fufFered  to  rot  in  their  harbours.  In  this 
period,  therefore,  and  indeed  during  th  j  whole  continu- 
ance of  the  heptarchy,  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  very  littk 
commercial  intercourfe  with  any  of  the  countries  on  the 
continent  j  and  that  little  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  fo- 
reigners. Venerable  Bede,  who  is  our  fureft  guide  in 
this  dark  interval,  acquaints  us,  '  That  the  city  of  Lon- 

*  don,  the  capital  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Eiiex,  was  a 

*  famous  emporium  (probably  the  only  one  then  in  Bri- 
'  tain),  frequented  by  merchants  of  feveral  nations,  who 
'  came  to  it  both  by  fea  and  land  on  account  of  trade  (i;).' 
This  feems  to  intimate,  that  London  was  the  great  cen- 
tre of  the  Britifh  commerce  in  thofe  times ,  to  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  merchants,  from  the  different  nations 
of  the  heptarchy,  brought  their  goods  by  land,  and  ther^ 
met  with  foreign  merchants,  who  came  thither  by  fea 
to  purchafe  thefe  goods,  either  with  money,  or  with 
other  goods,  which  they  had  brought  from  the  continent. 
In  this  manner,  the  greateft  part  of  the  little  trade  be- 
tween England  and  the  continent  was  carried  on  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 

Ofl^a  king  of  Mercia,  who  mounted  that  throne  A.  D.  Foreign 
7CC,  feems  to  have  been  the   firil  of  our  An?lo-Saxon  ^''.^^^  f^"* 
prmces  wno  gave  any  great  attention  to  trade  and  man-  Qf^,^  j,i,,g 
time  affairs.     This  great  prince  encouraged  his  fubjedls  of  Mercia. 
to  fit  out  (hips,  and  carry  their  goods  to  the   continent 
in  Englifh  bottoms,  with  a  view  to  raife   a  naval  power 
for  the  protection  of  his  dominions.     The   other  petty 
princes  of  the  heptarchy,  dreading  the  power  and  am- 
bition   of  Offa,  applied    to    Charlemagne,  the   greateft 
monarch  who  had  reigned  in  Europe  fince  the  fall  of  the 
Roman    empire,    for    his    protection    againft   their  too 
powerful  neighbour,  of  whom  they  made  very  bitter  com- 

(5)  Eedae  Hift.  Ecclef,  1.  a.c  3. 
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plaints.  This  occafioired  a  violent  mifunderftanding  be- 
tween tliefe  two  great  princes,  and  very  much  interrupt- 
ed the  trade  of  England  in  its  infancy.  Charlemagne 
treated  the  Englifli  merchants,  fubje£ts  of  the  king  of 
Mercia,  with  great  feverity,  and  even  denied  them  ad- 
miffion  into  his  ports  ;  which  provoked  OiFa,  who  was 
a  prince  of  a  high  fpirit,  to  treat  the  Emperor's  fubje6ls 
in  the  fame  manner  in  England.  ^  I  know  not  (fays  the 
*  famous  Alcuinus  in  one  of  his  letters)  what  will  be^ 
«  come  of  us  in  this  country  j  for  an  unhappy  conten-r 

<  tion,  fomented  by  the  malice  of  the  devil,  hath  lately 
«  arifen  between  Cliarlemagne  and  king  OiFa,  and  hath 
"  proceeded   fo  far,  that  a  flop  is  put  to  ail  commerce 

<  between  their  dominions.  There  is  a  report,  that  I 
«  am  to  be  fent  abroad  to  negociate  a  peace  (6).*     This 

V  report  proved  true.  Alcuinus  was  fent  abroad  ;  and 
conduced  his  negociation  with  fo  much  addrefs,  that 
he  not  only  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  between  OfFa 
and  Charlemagne,  but  became  one  of  the  greateil  favou- 
rites of  that  mighty  monarch. 
Singular  There  is  an  article  in  this  ancient  commercial  treaty^ 

kind  of  ^rbich  .informs  us  of  a  very  lingular  kind  of  fmuggling 
glinir  that  was  carried  on  by  the  Englifh  merchants  of  thofe 
times.  The  emperor  Charlemagne  had  im.pofed  certain 
cuftoms  or  duties  on  all  kinds  of  merchandife  imported 
into  his  dominions,  and  appointed  officers  in  all  his  ports 
for  collecting  thefe  cuftoms.  Some  Englifh  merchants, 
in  order  to  elude  the  payment  of  thefe  duties,  put  on  the 
habits  of  pilgrims,  and  pretended  that  they  were  travel- 
ling to  Rom.e,  or  fome  other  place,  on  a  religious  ac- 
count, and  that  the  bales  which  they  carried  with  them 
contained  nothing  but  provifions  and  neceifaries  for  their 
journey,  which  were  exem^pted  from  paying  any  duty. 
But  the  collectors  of  the  cuftoms  (a  fufpicious  unbeliev- 
ing kind  of  men  in  all  ages)  often  fearched  the  parcels 
of  thefe  pretended  palmers  ;  and  finding  them  to  con- 
tain merchant-goods,  either  feized  them,  or  impofed  a 
heavy  fine  upon  their  owners  ;  which  occafioned  loud 
complaints,  and  was  one  of  the  fubjecls  of  controverfy 
between  the  two  princes  -,  Offa  infifting  that  the  baggage 
of  all  his  fubjeCts  who  travelled  through  the  emperor's 
dominions  on  pilgrim.ages,  fliould  be  allowed  to  pafs  un- 

(6)  W.  Malmf.  1.  I.  c.  4.  p.  17. 
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fearched.  Alcuinus  was  not  able  to  carry  this  point  ^ 
which,  to  fay  the  truth,  was  not  very  reafonable ;  but 
the  following  article  was  inferted  in  the  treaty,  which 
fufficiently  fecured  all  real  pilgrims  from  injury  :  '  All 

*  ftrangers  who  pafs  through  our  dominions  to  vifit  the 

*  threfholds  of  the  blefled  apoftles,  for  the -love  of  God 

*  and  the  falvation  of  their  fouls,  fhall  be  allowed  to  pafs 
^  without  paying  any  toll  or  duty  :  but  fuch  as  only  put 
^  on  the  habit  of  pilgrims,  and  under  that  purfue  their 

<  traffic  and   merchandife,  muft  pay  the  legal  duties  at 

*  the  appointed  places.     It  is  alfo  our  will,  that  all  mer- 

<  chants  fhall  enjoy  the  moil  perfect  fecurity  for  their 
^  perfons  and  effects  under  our  proteftion,  and  accord- 

*  ing  to  our  command ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  oppreiTed 
'  or  injured,  let  them  appeal  to  us  or  our  judges,  and 
^  they  fhall  obtain  the  moil  ample  fatisfa6lion  (7)/  Such 
feems  to  have  been  the  (late  of  the  little  trade  between 
England  and  the  continent  in  the  times  of  the  hep- 
tarchy •,  carried  on  chiefly  by  foreigners,  and  a  few  Eng- 
liih  fubjetls,  who  were  rather  pedlars  than  merchants, 
and  not  very  famous  either  for  their  wealth  or  honefty. 
So  fmall  were  the  beginnings  of  the  trade  of  England, 
which  hath  fince  arifen  to  fo  great  a  height  I 

The    animoiities    that   fubfiited  between  the  Anglo-  No  com- 
Saxons  and  Britons,  during  their  long  and  bloody  wars,  "^^r^'al  m- 
were  too  violent  to  admit  of  any  trade,  or  the  exchange  between 
of  any  thing,  but  blows  and  injuries.     Even  after  thefe  the  A  agio- 
wars  had  fubfided,  by  the  fettlement  of  the  former  in  ^^?^°"^^"^ 
England,  and  the  retreat  of  the  latter  into  "Wales,  the 
intercourfe  between  them  was  rather  hoffcile  and  preda- 
tory than  commercial ;  for  the   Britons,  flill  confideriiig 
themfelves  as  the  rightful  owners  of  the  fine  countries 
from  which  they  had  been  expelled,  made  frequent  in- 
roads into  the  Englilh  territories,  and  feized  every  thing 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  as  their  own  property. 
Thefe  predatory  expeditions  v/ere  fo  far  from  being  con- 
fidered  by  the  Britons  as  having  any  thing  fliameful  or 
unlawful  in  them,  that  they  were  eileemed  the    moil 
facred   duties,  and    moffc  honourable    exploits,  of  their 
greateil  men  ;  for  which  they  were  highly  celebrated  by 
their  bards  who   attended  them  (8).     ^  The  royal  bard  , 

'  fhall  attend  the  king's  domeflics  when  they  go  out  to 

(7)  W.  Mrtlmf.  I.  T.  c,  4.  p.  17.  (8)  Leges  Wallicje,  p.  36. 

*  plunder 
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^  plunder  the   Englifh,  and  fliall  fing  and  play  before 

*  them  for  their  encouragement.     If   they  meet  with 
<  refiftance,  and  a  battle  enfue,  he  fhall   fing  the  fong 

*  called  the  old  BritiJJy  monarchy^  Many  laws  were  made 
for  regulating  the  divifion  of  the  booty  taken  in  thefe 
expeditions,  between  the  king,  the  great  officers  of  his 
courtj  and  all  others  concerned  (9).  It  is  in  vain  to* 
look  for  the  peaceful  and  equitable  tranfadlions  of  com- 
merce between  nations  who  lived  on  this  iirifriend>y  foot- 
ing ;  and  on  this  footing  the  inhabitants  of  England  and 
Wales  lived  till  long  after  the  conclufion  of  the  heptar- 
chy. The  injuries  which  the  unhappy  Britons  had  fuf- 
tained  were  too  great  to  be  foon  forgotten  by  their 
pofterity. 

Commerce      Though  the  Anglo-Saxons  were   divided   into  feveral 
between      petty  (iates  and  kingdoms  in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy, 
the  ^'n^"^-  yet  as  they  all  fpoke  the  fame  language,  and  were  in  rea- 
of  the  hep-  litv  the  fame  people,  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt,  that  the 
terchy.       inhabitants  of  different  dates  traded  fometimes  with  each 
other,  when  thefe  ftates  v/ere   not  at  open   war.     The 
people  of  fome  of  thefe  f{;ates  were  addi61:ed  to  agricul- 
ture, and  thofe  of  others  to  pafturage,  which  made  a 
commercial   intercourfe  between  them  for  their  mutual 
benefit.     But  notwithftanding  this,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  political  divifions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  into  fo 
many  governments,  muft  have  been  a  great  interruption 
to  their  internal  commerce,  by  their  national  jealoufies 
and  frequent  wars.     It  is  fomething  mare  than  an  illuf- 
tration  of  this,  that  though  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  as  near,  and  almoil  as  like  to  each  other, 
before  they  were  united  into  one  kingdom,  as  they  have 
been  {wizz  \  yet  their  commercial  dealings  were  not  near 
fo  great. 
Reftraints       The  internal  as  well  as  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
«a  trade.     Anf^lo-Saxons  in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy  was  very 
trifling,  and  lay  under  manifold  reflraints.     How  great 
a  rellraint,  for  example,  muft  the  following  law  have 
been,  that  was  made  by  Lothere  king   of  Kent,  who 
flourilhed  about  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century  ?    <  If 

*  any  of  the  people  of  Kent  buy  any  thing  in  the  city  of 
«  London,  he  muft  have  two  or  three  honeft  men,  or 

*  the  king's  portreeve  (who  was  the  chief  magiftrate  of 

(9)  Leges  Wallitae.  p,  \^.         ' 

«  the 
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<  the  city),  prefent  at  the  bargain  (lo).'  By  the  fame 
Saxon  laws,  no  man  was  allowed  to  buy  any  thing  above 
the  value  of  twenty  pence,  except  -within  a  town,  and 
in  the  prefence  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  and  other  wit- 
neffes  (ii).-  The  fame  reflraints  were  laid  upon  barter- 
ing one  commodity  for  another :  ^  Let  none  exchange 
*  one  thing  for  another,  except  in  the  prefence  of  the 

<  flieriff,  the  mafs-prieft,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  fome 

<  other  perfon  of  undoubted  veracity.  If  they  do  other- 
f  wife,  they  fhall  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  fliillings,  befides 

<  forfeiting  the  goods  fo  exchanged  to  the  lord  of  the 
'  manor  (12).'  The  defign  of  thefe  and  feveral  other 
troublefome  regulations  was,  to  afcertain  the  terms  of 
all  bargains,  at  a  time  when  very  few  could  write,  that, 
if  any  difpute  arofe,  there  might  be  fuiEcient  evidence 
to  dircft  the  judges  in  their  determinations  j — and  alio 
to  prevent  impofitions  of  all  kinds,  and  the  fale  of  faulty 
and  of  ftolen  goods  •,  or  in  cafe  of  fuch  being  fold,  that 
the  innocent  party  might  be  indemnified,  and  the  guilty 
punifhed.  Thefe  regulations,  however,  muft  have  been 
a  great  interruption  to  all  commercial  dealings  j  and 
clearly  fhew,  that  internal,  as  well  as  foreign  trade,  was 
then  in  a  very  low  ftate  ;  and  that  the  members  of  fociety 
had  little  knowledge  of  bufinefs,  or  confidence  in  each 
other's  honefty.  By  the  laws  of  Wales,  another  precau- 
tion was  added,  to  prevent  the  poffibility  of  impoiition, 

'by  fixing  a  certain  legal  price  upon  every  commodity 
that  could  be  the  fubje61;  of  commerce  ;  and  this  is  done 
in  thefe  laws,  with  a  fullnefs  of  enumeration,  and  a  de- 
gree of  minutenefs,  that  is  truly  curious  and  furprif- 
ing  (13).  For  example,  there  is  in  thefe  laws  a  whole 
fection,  and  that  none  of  the  fhorteft,  fettling  the  price 
of  cats,  from  the  moment  of  their  birth  through  all  the 
(lages  of  life,  according  to  their  various  properties  (14). 
It  is  true,  thefe  laws  had  another  view,  befides  regulat- 
ing the  prices  of  thefe  commodities  in  fales ;  which  was, 
to  regulate  the  damages  that  were  to  be  paid  for  them  in 
cafe  of  their  deitru£lion.  It  muft  alfo  have  been  a  dif- 
couragement  to  internal  commerce,  that  in  thofe  times 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  price  of  ail  commodities 
bought  and  fold  in  each  kingdom  was  payable  to  the 

(lo)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  9.  •  ('0  I<3-  'bid. 

(12)  Id.  ibid.  (13)  Leges  W^liic2C,  1.  3. 

(J4)  Id.  p.  247,  248. 
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king,  when  It  was  above  twenty  pence  •,  and  this  was 
another  reafon  why  their  laws  required,  that  all  bargains 
for  things  above  that  lvalue,  fhould  be  within  the  gates  of 
towns,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  OierifF,  or  portreeve, 
who  collected  thefe  duties.  This  cuftom,  like  many 
others,  the  Anglo-Saxons  adopted  from  the  Romans; 
and  it  was  continued  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
this  period  j  of  which  it  will  be  fuihcient  to  give  one 
example.  From  Doomfday-book  it  appears,  that  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  price  of  every  thing  bought  and 
fold  within  the  borough  of  Lewis  ia|^-Sufiex  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  portreeve,  the  one-half  by  the  buyer,  and  the 
other  by  the  feller  ;  and  particularly,  that  the  portreeve 
was  to  receive  four-pence  for  every  man  that  was  fold 
within  that  borough  (15). 
Inftltuticn  As  we  have  mentioned  feveral  laM^s  and  cuftoms  in 
of  fairs  this  period,  which  had  a  tendency  to  cramp  an-d  reftrain 
and  mar-  internal  commerce,  it  is  but  juft  to  take  fom.e  notice  of 
fuch  as  were  calculated  to  promote  it.  Of  this  kind  the 
inilitution  of  markets  and  fairs  at  certain  ftated  times 
and  places  was  certainly  one  of  the  mod  effedtual,  as  it 
brought  buyers  and  fellers,  and  things  to  be  bought  and 
fold,  together.  This  Inilitution  was  not  the  invention 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  had  been  long  eftablilhed 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  wifely 
continued  by  them,  and  by  all  the  other  barbarous  nati- 
ons who  took  poiTeflion  of  thofe  provinces  on  the  fall  of 
that  em.pire.  All  thofe  nations,  however,  regulated 
their  fairs  and  markets  according  to  their  own  cuftoms 
and  ideas.  The  appointment  of  the  times  and  places  of 
thofe  mercantile  meetings  was  one  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tives*, and  they  were  commonly  appointed  when  and 
where  there  was  a  concourfe  of  people  on  fome  other 
account.  This  is  the  reafon  that  the  weekly  markets  in 
the  former  part  of  this  period  were  commonly  at  churches 
(which  v/ere  then  chiefly  in  towns),  and  on  Sundays, 
that  the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  procuring 
neceifaries  for  the  enfuing  week,  when  they  came  toge- 
ther for  the  purpofes  of  religion  ;  and  pofFibly  in  hopes 
that  the  churches  would  be  better  frequented  on  that 
account.  But  it  was  found,  that  this  unnatural  mixture 
of  fecuiar  ^nd  religious  affairs  was  attended  with  mani- 

(if)  Script  ores  Saxor.  a  T=  Gale  edit.  t.   i.  p.  76a. 
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fold  inconveniencies,  and  very  hurtful  to  the  interefts  of 
religion  j  and  therefore  many  laws  were  made  againlt 
holding  inarkets  on  Sundays  (i 6).  It  feems,  however, 
to  have  been  very  difficult  to  chang!;  this  cuftom,  which 
had  been  long  eilablilhed,  and  was  agreeable  to  many  ^ 
for  thefe  laws  were  often  repeated,  and  enforced  by 
fevere  fines,  befides  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  goods  ex- 
pofed  to  fale.  At  length,  though  thefe  weekly  market.*^ 
were  (till  kept  near  churches,  the  day  was  changed  from 
Sunday  to  Saturday,  that  thofe  who  came  from  a  diftance 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  divine  fervice  on 
the  day  after,  if  they  pleafed.  This  was  a  confideration 
of  importance,  when  churches,  being  few,  were  at  a 
great  diftance  from  each  other.  Beii des  thefe  weekly 
markets,  there  were  greater  commercial  meetings  held 
at  certain  places,  on  fixed  days  of  the  year ;  which  being 
well  known,  were  much  frequented.  Thefe  too  had  a 
very  intimate  connection  with  religion,  being  always 
held  near  fome  cathedral  church  or  monaftery^  on  the 
anniverfary  of  the  dedication  of  the  church,  or  on  the 
feilival  of  the  faint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated ;  which 
happened  in  this  manner.  ¥/hen  bifhops  and  abbots 
obferved  that  great  multitudes  of  people  came  from  all 
places  to  celebrate  the  feftivals  of  their  patron  faints^ 
they  applied  to  the  crown  for  charters  to  hold  fairs  at 
thofe  times,  for  ;the  accommodation  of  ilrangers,  and 
with  a  view  to  increafe  their  ov/n  revenues  by  the  tolls 
which  their  charters  authorifed  them  to  levy  at  thofe 
fairs  (17).  This  contributed  alfo  to  increafe  the  crowds 
at  thefe  feftivals^  fome  attending  them  with  religious^ 
and  others  with  commercial  views ;  and  the  greater  thefe 
crowds  were,  it  was  thought  the  more  honourable  for 
the  faint,  and  was  certainly  the  more  profitable  for  the 
clergy.  Many  precautions  were  taken  to  preferve  good 
order,  and  prevent  theft  and  cheating,  m  thefe  ecclefiaf- 
tical  fairs,  fome  of  them  not  a  little  fingular.  For 
example,  when  a  fadr  Was  held  within  the  precincts  of  a 
cathedral  or  monaftery,  it  vi^as  not  uncommon  to  oblige 
every  man  to  take  an  oath  at  the  gate,  before  he  was 
admitted,  that  he  would  neither  lie,  nor  Ileal,  nor  cheat, 
v/hile  he  continued  in  the  faii-  (18)  :    an  oath  which  we 

(16)  Spel.  Concil.  t.  T..p.  377.  4a4..  450,  500.  518,  &c. 

(17)  Murator.  Antiq.  t.  2.  Differtat.  30.  p.   862. 
(.8)  Id,  p,  88«.        '  ^ 
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Eflabl'iili- 
ment  of 
the  Eng- 
lifli  mo- 
narchy fa- 
vourable 
te  trade. 


Invnlions 
of  the 
Danes 
imrtful  to 
trade. 


may  prefume  was  not  always  {lri£lly  kept !  Thefe  cuf- 
toms,  fo  different  from  our  own,  may  appear  to  us  ridi- 
culous ;  but  they  were  very  artful  contrivances  of  the 
clergy  of  thofe  times,  for  raifmg  the  reputation  and  in- 
creafing  the  revenues  of  their  refpe6^ive  churches  ;  and 
alfo  profitable  to  the  public,  by  promoting  commerce. 
Many  of  thefe  ecclefiailical  fairs  (as  they  may  not  im- 
properly be  called)  are  ftili  kept  in  all  Popifh  countries  ; 
and  many  of  our  own  are  iliil  held  on  tjje  fame  faint's 
day  to  whofe  honour  they  were  originally  inftituted. 

The  efbablifhment  of  the  Englifh  monarchy,  by  the 
reQu£lion  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  one 
after  "another,  under  the  dominion  of  one  fovereign,  was 
an  event  highly  favourable  both  to  the  internal  and 
foreign  trade  of  England.  It  was  favourable  to  internal 
trade,  by  putting  a  period  to  thofe  internal  wars  which 
almoll:  conilantly  raged  between  the  petty  fcates  of  the 
heptarchy,  and  by  rendering  the  communication  between 
the  feveral  parts  of  England  more  fecure  and  free.  It 
was  favourable  to  foreign  commerce,  by  making  the  Eng- 
lifli  monarchy  a  greater  objeft  to  foreign  merchants,  and 
the  Englilli  monarchs  of  greater  conhderation  in  foreign 
countries.  Not  long  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  mo- 
narchy, alliances  and  intermarriages  took  place  between 
the  royal  family  of  England  •,  which  opened  a  more  free 
communication  between  this  kingdom  and  the  domi- 
nions of  foreign  princes.  Edward  the  Elder,  who  was 
one  of  the  firfl  Engiifli  monarchs,  had  four  daughters 
married  to  the  four  greateft  princes  then  in  Europe ; 
and  on  occafion  of  thefe  marriages,  many  curious  things 
were  brought  into  England,  where  they  had  never  before 
been  feen,  and  other  things  were  fent  out  in  return  j 
which  gave  rife  to  commercial  intercourfe  (19). 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Englifh  monarchy  would 
have  been  fliil  more  beneficial  to  trade,  if  the  advan- 
tages of  it  had  not  been  balanced  by  the  piracies  of  the 
Danes,  and  their  defcents  upon  the  coafts  of  England, 
which  began  about  the  fame  time.  Thefe  ferocious  free- 
booterG,  who  had  never  been  heard  of  in  England  till 
near  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  became  fo  formida- 
ble in  the  ninth,  that  they  covered  the  narrow  feas  with 
their  piratical  fleets,  and  kept  all  the  coafts  in  continual 
alarms  with  their  invafions,  v/hich  were  as  fudden  as  they 


■I 
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(19)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  6. 
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were  deftruclive.  In  this  period,  therefore,  when  the 
iDanifii  and  Norwegian  fleets  rode  triumphant  atfea,  and 
feized  every  merchant-fhip  that  fell  in  their  way,  and 
when  their  crews  landed  when  and  where  they  pleafed, 
and  plundered  the  coafts  and  fea-ports,  there  could  be 
little  foreign  trade  in  England.  This  was  the  ftate  ot 
things  from  A.  D.  787,  when  the  firft  fleet  of  Danifh 
pirates  plundered  the  coafts  of  England,  to  A.  D.  875^ 
when  Alfred  the  Great  obtained  the  firft  naval  vi<£l:ory 
over  thofe  deftruftive  rovers  (20).  In  this  Unhappy  in- 
terval, the  fatal  confequences  of  the  long  and  impru- 
dent negle£t  of  maritime  affairs  were  feverely  felt  by  the 
Englifh  I  who  thereby  not  only  loft  ail  the  advantages  of 
foreign  trade,  but  fuffered  innumerable  infults  and  cala- 
mities from  their  cruel  invaders.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
they  defeated  the  Danes  on  fhore,  and  obliged  them  to 
fly  to  their  fhips  j  but  during  that  fpace  of  eighty-eight 
years,  they  were  never  able  to  look  them  in  the  face  at 
fea  J  which  rendered  their  vl6lories  by  land  of  little 
value.  For  whenever  the  Danes  met  with  a  vigorous 
refiftance  in  one  place,  they  retired  to  their  fliips,  and 
flew  like  lightning  to  another,  where  the  people  were 
not  fo  well  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  there  took 
ample  revenge  for  their  former  repulfe. 

There  can  be  iio  queftion,  that  the  firft  Eriglifti  mo-  NaVat 
narchs,  Egbert,  Ethelwulph,  and  his  three  eldeft  fons,  power  and 
who  Were  ail  cruelly  harafled  by  the  continual  invafions  ^I^J^T^'V 
of  the  Danes,  were  very  fenfible  of  th,e  difadvantages  E-;gland 
they   laboured  under,  for  Want  of  a  fufficieilt  fleet  to  r.-ftored  by 
meet  their  enemies  at  fea,  and  prevent  their  landing ;  ^'^'-^^  ^^^ 
and  that  they  were  earneftly  defirous  of  fupplying  that 
defeft.     But  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  diflScuIt, 
than  to   reftore  a  naval   power  when  it  is  fallen  into 
decay,  in  a  country  where  there  is  little  foreign  trade, 
to  furniih  ftiips,  and  to  be  a  nurfery  for  feamen  ;  and  in 
the  face  of  enemies  who  are  mafters  of  the  fea.     To  an 
ordinary  genius,  this  muft  appear  impra£licable.     What 
admiration  then  is  juftly  due  to  that  extraordinary  prince, 
who  not  only  attempted,  but  accompliihed,  that  diflicult 
undertaking ;  who  raifed  a  mighty  naval  povv^er  almoft 
out  of  nothing,  revived  foreign  trade,  and  wrefted  the 
dominion  oi  the  feas  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infulting 

(20)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  64.  83. 
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Danes  ?     This  was  the  great  Alfred,  who  prefeiits  him- 
felf  in  fo   many    amiable  points   of  view^  to  one  who 
iludies  the  Anglo-Saxon  hiilory,  tliat  it  is  irapcilibie  not 
to  contradl  the  fondeft  and  moil  enthufiaftic  admiration 
of  his  chara£ler.     It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  we 
have  fuch  imperfe<3;  accounts  of  the  means  by  which  this 
great  prince  accompliflied  the  many  wonders  of  his  reign, 
and  particularly  of  the   methods  by  which  he  reilored 
the  naval   power  and  foreign  trade  of  England,  when 
they   were   both  annihilated.     The  hiftorians  pf  thofe 
times  were  wretched  monks,  who  knev/  little  of  thefe 
matters,  and  thought   it   fufhcient  to  regifter    in  their 
meagre  chronicles,  that  fuch  and  fuch  things  were  done> 
without  acquainting  us  with  the  means  by  wl^ich  they 
were  acccmpiirhed*     We  mufl  try,  however,  to  make 
the  bell  of  the  few  imperfeO:  hints  which  they  have  left 
us,  and  endeavour  to  fet  this  important  part  of  the  naval 
and  commercial  hiftory  of  England  in  as  clear  a  light  as 
poffible. 
Naval  hl'i-      Nothing  can  more  fully  demonftrate  the  low  flate  of 
torv  of       the  fhipping  and  trade  of  England  at  the  acceflion  of 
Alfred.       Alfred  to  the  crown,  than  the  feeblenefs  of  the  firfl  fleet 
with  which  he  encountered  his  enemies  at  fea.     After 
four  years  preparation,  he  got  together  five  or  fix  fmall 
veficls,  with  v/hich  he  put  to  fea  in  perfon  A.  D.  875  ; 
and  meeting  with  fix  fail  of  Danifli  pirates,  he  boldly 
attacked  them,  took  one,  and  put  the  reft  to  flight  (21)  : 
a  vi6lory  which,  though  fmall  in  itfelf,  probably  gave 
liim  no  little  joy,  as  it  was  gained  on  an  element  to 
which  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  long  been  ftrangers.     His 
misfortunes  at  land,  which  threatened  the  total  ruin  of 
himfelf  and  kingdom,  obliged  him  to  fufperid  the  profe- 
cution  of  his  defign  of  raifing  a  naval  power  for  fome 
tim^e.     But  no  fooner  had  he  retrieved  his  affairs  by  the 
great  victory  which  he  obtained  over  the  Danes  at  Ed- 
dington  A.  D.  878,  than  he  refumed  his  former  fcheme, 
and  purfued  it  with  redoubled  ardour  :  and  the  means  he 
employed  to   accompllfii   it  were  equally  humane  and 
wife.     Infhead  of  fatisfying  his  revenge,  by  putting  the 
remains  of  the  Danilh  army  to  the  fword  when  they 
were  in  his  power,  he  granted  them  an  honourable  capi- 
tulation, perfuaded  their  leaders  to  become  Chriflians, 

(zi)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  83. 
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afliGjned  them  lands  in  Eaft-Anglia  and  North umberland^ 
and  made  it  their  intereft  to  defend  that  country  which 
they  came  to  plunder  (22).  With  the  aihilance  of  thefc 
Danes,  who  had  many  fhips,  and  were  excellent  failors, 
he  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet,  v/hich  Aflerius  tells  us  he 
manned  with  pirates,  which  was  the  name  then  com- 
monly given  to  the  Danes  by  all  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope; and  with  this  fleet  he  fought  many  battles  againrb 
other  Danifh  fleets  with  various  fuccefs  (23).  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  wife  prince  put  many  of  his 
own  natural  fubjecls  on  board  that  fleet,  both  to'  learn 
the  arts  of  navigating  and  fighting  {hips,  and  to  fecure 
the  fidelity  of  the  Danes ;  of  which  he  had  good  reafon 
to  be  fufpicicus.  Still  further  to  increafe  the  number  of 
his  feamen,  he  invited  ail  foreigners,  particularly  the 
people  of  Old  Saxony  and  Friefiand,  to  enter  into  his 
fsrvice^  and  gave  them  every  poflible  encouragement  (24). 
As  he  vveli  knew  that  a  fiourifliing  foreign  trade  was  the 
bell  nurfery  for  feamen,  and  of  great  advantage  to  the 
kingdom,  he  excited  his  fubjefts  to  embark  in  it  by  va- 
rious means,  as  particularly  by  lending  them  m.oney  and 
flilps,  and  by  others  that  will  be  hereafter  mention- 
ed (25).  By  thefe,  and  probably,  by  other  method^ 
v/hich  have  not  come  to  our  knov/ledge,  Alfred  raifed 
fo  great  a  naval  power  in  a  few  years,  that  he  was  able 
to  fecure  the  ccafls  of  his  kingdom,  and  protect  the 
trade  of  his  fubje£ls. 

In  the  midft  of  all  thefe,  and  many  other  cares,  Alfred  Voyages 
encouraged  foreigners  that  were  in  his  fervice,  and  fome  fo^^^^'^is^g 
of  his  own  fubjects,  to  undertake  voyages  for  making  ^Q^^ 
difcoveries,  and    opening    new    fources  of    trade,  both 
towards  the  north  and  fouth  •,  of  v/hich  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  fome  account.     There  is  ftill  extant  a  very  curi- 
ous relation  of  one  of  thefe  voyages  undertaken  by  one 
Ochter,  a  Norwegian.     This  relation  was  given  by  the 
adventurer  himfelf  at  his  return,  and  written  dov/n  from 
his  mouth  by  king  Alfred  with  his  own  hand.     The 
ftyle  of  this  precious  fragment  of  antiquity  is  remarkably 
fimple,  and  it  feems  to  have  been  defigned  only  as  a  me- 
morandum for  the  4s:ing's  own  private  ufe.     This  nmpli- 
city  of  fiyle  is  imitated  in  the   following   tranflation, 

(22)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  4.  (2^)  Affer.  p.  9. 

(24)  U.  p.  13.  ^  ' 

(25)  Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 
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from  the  original  Saxon,  of  that  part  of  it  which  it  is 
thought  neceffary  to  lay  before  the  reader. 

«  Ochter  informed  his  lord   Alfred  the  king,  that  his 

*  habitation  was  to  the  north  of  ail  the  other  Normans, 

*  in  that  country  which  is  waflied  on  the  north  by  the 
«  \yeftern  ocean.  He  faid,  that  country  ftretched  very 
^  far  towards  the  north,  and  was  quite  deftitute   of  in- 

*  habitants,  except  a  few  Finnians,  who   lived   in   the 

<  winter  by  hunting,  and  in  the  fummer  by  fifhing.     He 

*  addedi  that  he  had  conceived  a  ftrong  clefire  to  exa- 
^  mine  how  far  that  country  extended  towards  the 
^  norths  and  whether  any   people  relided   beyond    that 

*  defert  \  and  with  thefe  views  had  failed  direclly  north- 

<  "\vardj  keeping  the  defert  land  on  his  right  hand,  and 
^  the  open  fea  on  the  left,  for  three  days,  when  he  was 

*  as  far  north  as  the  whale-fifhers   ufed   to   go.     After 

*  that  he  failed  other   three  days   in  the   fame   courfe, 

*  when  he  found  the  land  make  a  turn  towards  the  call ; 

*  but  whether  this  was  a  great  bay  or  not  he  could  not 
^  certainly  tell  *,  this  he  knew,  that  he  waited  there  fome 

*  time  for  a  north?-weft  wind  ,  by  which  he  failed  eaft- 

*  ward  four  days  near  the  fliore.     Here  again  he  waited 

*  for  a  north  wind,  becaufe  the  land  turned  diredtly 
^  fouthward,  or  the  fea  run  into  the  land  that  way,  he 

*  knew  not  which ;  but  he  failed  fouthward  as  far  as  he 

*  could  fail  in  five   days  clofe   by   the   coaft,  when   he 

*  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  which  run  up  far 

*  into  the  land      In  this  place  he  put  an  end  to  his  voy- 

*  age,  not  daring  to  fail  up  that  river,  becaufe  the  coun- 
^  try  was  well  inhabited   on  one  fide   of  it.     This,  he 

*  faid,  v/as  the  only  well-peopled  country   he   had  met 

*  with  after  he  had  left  his  own  home.  .   For  during  the 

*  whole  voyage,  the  land  on  his  right  hand  was  all  a  de- 

*  fert,  haying  in  it  only  a  few  wandering  fiihers,  fowl- 
*'  ers,  and  hunters,  who  were  all  finnians  -,  on  his  left 
^  hand  all  was  open  fea. 

*  He  faid  furtj^er,  That  the  Bearms    told  him,  their 

*  country  was  well  inhabited  ?  but  he   durft   not  go  on 

<  fliore.     The  land  of  the  Tirfinnians  was  almoft   a  de- 

*  fert,  being  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fifhers,  hawkers, 
'  and  hunters.     The  Bearms,  he   faid,  told  him  many 

*  things  both  about  their  own  country  and   the  neigh- 

*  bouring  countries  ;  but  v/hether  thefe  things  were  true 
^  or  notj  he  could  not  tell^  becc^ufe   he  had  not  feea 

«  them 
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^  them   himfelf.     He   thought   the   Finnlans   and   the 

*  Bearms  fpoke  nearly  the  fame  language. 

*  He  faid  he  vifited  thefe  parts  alfo   with   a  viev/  of  Conti- 

^  catching  horfe-whales,  which  had  bones  of  very  great  ""«^d' 

*  value  for  their  teeth  *,  of  which  he  brought  fome  to  the 

*  king  J  that  their  flcins  were  good  for  making  ropes  for 

*  fhips.     Thefe  whales  are  much  lefs  than  other  whales, 
'^  being  only  five  eiis  long.     The  bed  v/hales  were  catched 

*  in  his  own   country,  of  which  fome  were  forty-eight, 

*  fome  fifty  yards  long.     He    faid,  that  he  was   one  of 
^  fix  who  had  killed  fixty  in  two  days. 

^  Ochter  was  a  man  rich  in  thofe  things  which  were  Dohter's  - 
there  efteemed  richesj  viz.  wild  animals.  He  had,  riches. 
when  he  came  to  the  king,  fix  hundred  rain-deer,  all 
unbought.  Among  thefe  were  fix  of  a  kind  which  the 
Finnians  value  very  highly,  becaufe  with  th^m  they 
catch  wild  deer.  He  was  one  of  the  greatefl  men  in 
that  land,  and  yet  he  had  only  twenty  cows,  twenty 
flieep,  and  twenty  fwine.  The  little  land  that  he 
ploughed,  he  ploughed  with  horfes.  His  chief  reve^ 
nues  confifted  in  the  tributes  which  the  Finnians  or 
Laplanders  paid  him. ;  which  were  cpmpofed  of  deer- 
fkins,  and  birds  feathers,  and  the  bones  of  whales, 
and  fnip-ropes  made  of  whales  ikins  and  feals  fkins. 
Every  man  pays  according  to  his  circuiimances  ;  the 
richeft  commonly  paying  fifteen  martins  fiiins,  five  of 
rain-deers,  one  of  bears,    ten  bufliels  of  feathers,  one 

*  kirtle  of  bears  fivins  or  otters  fkins,  two  fhip-rcpes, 

*  each  fixty  yards  long,  the  one  made  of  whales   ffcins, 
^  and  the  other  of  feals  Ikins  (26).' 

The  refi;  of  this  fragment   contains    a   defcription   of  Oh^exvs.- 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  which  this  adventur-  Ochte'r's 
ous  navigator  had  vifited  at    the  defire    of  king   Alfred  ;  voyage. 
but  muft  be  omitted  for  the  fake  of  brevity.     The  river 
where  Ochter  terminated  his  voyage,  and  from   whence 
he  returned,  muft  have  been  the  Dv/ina,  on  the  banks  of 
which  Archangel  was  lon-g  after  built.     The  Bearms, 
with  whom  Ochter  converfsd,  were   the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  anciently  called  Bearmland,  thought  by  fom.e 
to  be  the  country  now  called  Melepadia,^  Ingermamq,   &c« 
but  more  probably  the  country  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the 
Dwina.     How  many  refledions  will  this  fliort  fragment 


(25)  Vita  jElfredi  Magni^  Append,  vi,  p.  205. 
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fuggeft  to  every  intelligent  reader  !  and  how  much  muft 
he  admire  the  genius  of  this  great  prince,  who  gained  a 
more  perfeft  knowledge  of  thofe  northern  feas  and  lands, 
in  that  early  period,  when  the  art  of  navigation  was  fo 
imperfeft,  than  any  other  Englifiiman  acquired  for  more 
than  fix  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  death  ?  For 
captain  Richard  Chancellar  was  the  firfl:  European  navi- 
gator who  difcovered  the  White  fea  and  the  river  Dwina, 
A.  D.  1553,  from  the  age  of  king  Alfred  (27).  Och- 
ter,  who  performed  this  dangerous  voyage,  was"  proba- 
bly one  of  thofe  Norwegian  princes  Vv^ho  were  expelled 
thsir  country  about  A.  D.  870,  by  that  great  northern 
conqueror  Harold  Harfager,  who  reduced  all  Norway 
under  his  obedience. 
Wulfftsn's  There  is  alfo  extant  a  fhort  journal  of  another  voyage, 
voyage,  -written  by  king  Alfred  from  the  mouth  of  one  AVulfftan, 
an  Anglo-Saxon,  whom  he  had  fent  to  explore  the  coafls 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  feveral  countries  that  are  wafhed 
by  that  fea  |  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  tranflate  a 
part.     '  Wulffhan  faid,    that  he   failed   from    Haethby 

*  (now  Slefydc),  and  in  five  days  and  five  nights  conti- 
^  nual^  failing  arrived  at  IVufo.  Weonadland  was,  on 
^  his  right  hand  ,  on  his  left   was   Langaland,  Zealand, 

*  Falfter,  and  Sconen.     All  thefe  countries  belong  to 

*  Denmark.     Afterwards  Burgendaland  (perhaps  Born- 

*  holm)  was  on  the  left  hand,  which  hath  a  king  of  its 

*  own.  After  Burgendaland  was  the  country  which 
^  is  called  Blehingai  and  Meora  (perhaps  Morby),  and 
^  Ocland,  and  Gothland,  on  the  left  hand,  which  be- 
*^  Ions;  to  the  Sweons  (Swedes) ;  and  Weonadland  (fo  he 

*  calls  the  whole  coafb  of  Germany  waflied  by   xh^  Bal- 

*  tic)  was  always  on  the  right  hand  to  the  mouth  of  the 
■f  river  Yv^ifle  (the  Viilula),  The  Wiile  is  a  very  great 
^  river,  on  which  are  Witland  and  Weonadland.     Wit- 

*  land  belongeth  to  the  Ef!:eons.  The  Wifle  hath  its 
*■  fource  in  Weonadland,  and  flows  into   the  lake  Effc- 

*  mere,  which  is  fifteen  miles  broad.     Then  cometh  tlie 

*  Ilfing    from   the  eaft  into  Eflmere,  on   the    bank    of 

*  which  Trufo  ftandeth.     Both  the  Ilfing  and  the  Wifle 

*  flow  into  the  lake  Eftmere,  the   former  from  the  eaft 

*  out  of  Eafllandia,  the  latter   from    the    wefl    cut  of 

*  Weonadland.     Then  the  Ilfing  lofeth   its   name,  and 

(27)  Anderfon's  Billor)"  of  Commerce,  vol.  i*  p.  3S6. 
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*  falleth  out  of  the  lake  into   the    fea,  by   a  north-wefl 

*  courfe,  at  a  place  called  Wlfle month.     The   Eaftland  is 

*  very  extenfive,  and  hath   many  towns,  and   in  every 

*  town  a  kitig.  It  abounds  in  honey  and  fifh.  The 
^  kino-s  and  rich  men  drink  mares  milk,'  Sec.  The  remain- 
der  of  this  fragment  contams  a  very  curious  account  ot 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  people  of  Eaflland  (now 
Poland),  and  in  particular  of  the  ceremonies  at  their 
funerals,  which  are  lingular  enough ;  but  too  long,  and 
too  foreign  to  our  prefent  fubje^l,  to  be  here  in-? 
ferted"(28). 

It  is  impoffible  to  difcover,  at  this  diilance   of  time,  Defigns  of 
whether  Alfred's  views  in  being  at  fo  much  pains  to  gain  '-•^reduu- 
a  perfe£i  knov,^ledge  of  the  feas  and  coails  of  Scandinavia, 
were  purely  commercial  •,  or  v/hetlier  he  had  not  formed  * 
in  his  own  mind  the  deiign  of  a  military  expedition  into 
thofe  countries,  to  retaliate  on  their  reftlefs  inhabitants 
fome  of  the  injuries  v/hich  they  had  fo  long  infiicled  on 
the  Englifh,  and  the  other  nations   of  Europe,  almoft 
with  impunity.     It  would  require  a  genius  equal  to  Al- 
fred's to  conceive  the  great  defigns  which  he  had  formed^, 
and  of  which  his  early  death  prevented  the  execution. 

This  extraordinary  prince  did  not  confine  his  refearches  Alfred's 
after  the  knowledge  of  diflant  countries  to  the  cold  un-  djfcove- 
comfortable  regions  of  the  north,  though  their  inhabi-  eall 
tants  made  then  a  more  confpicuous  figure  than  they  do 
at  prefent  \  but  he  was  at  equal  pains  to  open  a  commu- 
nication with  the  warmer  climes  of  Afia  \  though  our  ac- 
counts of  his  efforts  to  this  purpofe  are  quite  unfatisfac- 
tory.     We  knov/  indeed    that    there  were  fuch  efforts 
made  %  but  are  left  to  guefs  hov/  they  were  conducted. 
He  kept  a  correfpondence  with  Abel  patriarch  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  whofe  letters  to   Alfred,  AiTerius,  his   friend  and 
confident,  tells  us,  he  had  ic^tvx  and  read  (29).     From  \ 

this  prelate  he  no  doubt  received  many  valuable  commu- 
nications  concerning  the  ftate  of  feveral  countries  of  ths 
eaft ;  and  it  was  probably  from  him  that  he  had  intelli- 
gence of  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas  fettled  atMeliapoufa 
on  the  Coromandel  coafh  in  the  Hither  India,  and  of  their 
difhrefsful  circumfbances.  In  whatever  manner  he  receiv- 
ed this  inform.ation,  he  conceived  the  generous  refolutiou 


(28)  See  Yita  TElfredi,  Append,  p.  207, 

(29)  Alfer.  de  Rebus  geftis  yElfreai,  p.  17. 
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af  fending  relief  to  thofe  Chriftians,  fo  far  disjoined  from 
all  the  reft  of  the  Chriflian  world ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
of  gaining  fome  knowlede^e  of  thofe  remote  regions.  To 
execute  this  refoliition,  he  made  choice  of  an  Anglo-Sax- 
on prieft,  named  SigheJm  ;  and  he  feems  to  have  been  very 
happy  in  his  choice.  <  Sighelm  (fays  the  bed  of  our  an- 
«  cient  hiftorians)  was  fent  beyond  fea  with  the  king's  cha- 

*  rity  to  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas  in  India,  and  ex- 
«  ecuted  that  commifTion  with  wonderful  good  fortune  ; 

*  which  is  ftill  the  fubjeft  of  univerfal  admiration.     For 

*  he  really  penetrated  into  India,  and  returning  from 
«  thence,  brought  with  him  Jewels  of  a  new  kind,  with 
^  which  that  country  very  much  abounds.     Some  of  thefe 

*  jewels  may  ftill  be  feen  among  the  treafurea  of  the  church 
'  of  Shereburn,  of  which  Sighelm  was  made  biftiop,  af- 
<  ter  his  return  from  India  (30).'  What  courfe  this  ad- 
venturous prieft  purfued  in  executing  thig  difficult  com- 
miflion,  we  are  not  informed  \  which  makes  it  highly 
probable,  that  he  embarked  on  board  fome  Venetian 
fnip  for  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  For  the  Venetians  carried 
on  a  trade  with  Alexandria  from  the  very  beginning  of* 
the  ninth  century,  if  not  before  (31).  From  Alexan.- 
dria  Sighelm  might  travel  over  land  to  fome  port  on  the 
wefter^  ftiore  of  the  Red  fea,  where  he  might  again  em-* 

,i.  bai'k,  and  failing  down  that  fea,  and  paiTmg  the  ftreights 

of  Babelmandel,  he  might  crofs  th^  Arabian  fea  to  the 
coaft  of  Malabar  \    and    failing  along    that  coaft,  and 
doubling  the  cape,  he  would  focn  arrive  at  the  place  of 
his  deftination.     This,  however,  is  given  only  as    con-r 
jecture,  and  not  as  hiftory.     There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  Sighelm  gave  an  ample  relation  of  his  travels  to  his 
royal  mafter  at  his  return  5,  and  if  that  had  been  preferv- 
edj  it  would    now  have  been  efteemed  more  valuable 
than  all  the  jewels  he  brought  from  India. 
The  art         Beftdes  thefe  attem.pts  to  difcover  unknown  feas  and 
of  fhip-      countries,  and  thereby  open  new  fources  of  trade,  Alfred 
puuajng     promoted  commerce  in  feveral  other  ways.    He  introduc- 
by  Alfred.  ^^  ^^''■''•'  niauufaclures,  which  furniihed  many  things  for 
exportation,  as  well  as  for  home  confumption.     He  re- 
paired the  fea-ports,  and  particularly  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, the  favourite  feat  of  commerce  in  this  iiland,  which 
had  been  ruined  by  the  Danes  (32).  But  the  chief  means 

(50)  W.  Malmf.  de  Geftis  Pontific.  Anglor.  1.  2.  p.  141. 
(31)  M'nrator  Antiquitat.  t.  2.  p.  8S3. 
(^.2)  AfTer.  de  Rebus  gefiis  j5i,lffedi,  p.  15. 

by 
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by  which  he  promoted  foreign  commerce  was  the  great 
improvements  which  he  made,  by  his  inventive  genius^ 
in  the  art  of  fhip-building.  The  fliips  ufed  by  the  Danes, 
Saxons,  and  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  at  that  time, 
were  called  keels  oy  cogs;  and  were  af.a  very  clumfv 
form,  fliort,  broad,  and  low ;  which  made  them  very 
flow  failers,  and  very  hard  to  work  (33).  Alfred,  ob-. 
ferving  thefe  defeats,  gave  direftions  to  his  workmen 
for  building  fbips  of  a  very  different  conflruftion  \  which 
are  thus  defcribed  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  moft  au- 
thentic monument  of  thofe  times,  from  which  aP  our 
fubfequent  hiilorians  have  borrowed  their  accounts  i 
*■  The  fame  year  (897)  the  Danilh  pirates  of  Northum- 
^  berland,  and  of  Eaft-Anglia,  plundered  the  coaft  of 

*  WeiTex  in  a  very  grievous  manner,  efpecially  towards 
*■  the  fouth.     They  did  this  in  fhips  that  had  t^een  built 

*  long  before  in  the  ancient  form.     Alfred,  to  oppofe 

*  thefe,  commanded  fhips  to  be  built  of  a  new  conftruc- 
«  tion.     They  were  about  twice  the  length  of  the  former, 

*  and  much  more  lofty ;  which  made  them  much  fwifter 

*  failers,  more  fteady   in  the  water,  and  not  fo  apt  to 

*  roll.     Some  ef  thefe  new  veflels  had  fixty  oars,  and 

*  fome  even  more  (34).*  From  this  defcription,  fhort 
and  imperfect  as  it  is,  we  may  perceive  that  this  was  a 
great  improvement  in  naval  architecture  ;  and  that  the  % 
fhips  of  this  new  conftrudlion  were  not  only  more  beau- 
tiful, but  alfo  more  commodious,  either  for  w^ar  or  com-? 
merce,  than  the  former.     By  their  length  and  fliarpnefs, 

they  ploughed  the  fea  with  greater  eafe  and  celerity,  / 

By  their  altitude,  when  employed  in  commerce,  they 
fecured  both  men  and  goods  more  efreftually  from  the 
waves ;  and  when  engaged  in  war,  for  which  they  were 
firft  invented,  they  were  more  difficult  to  board,  and 
gave  the  combatants  the  great  advantage  of  throwing 
their  weapons  from  above  on  thofe  below  them.  They 
appear  to  have  been  a  kind,  of  gallies,  or  galliots,  navi-^ 
gated  with  oars  as  well  as  fails,  that  they  might  profe- 
cute  their  voyage,  or  purfue  their  enemies,  in  a  calm 
as  weH  as  on  a  wind.  Of  the  (ize,  capacity,  and  bur- 
den, of  thefe  fhips,  we  can  fay  nothing  with  certainty,, 
but  that  they  rec^uired  fixty  or  feventy  failors  to  navi« 

(33)  W,  Malmf,  1.  I,  c.  I.  (54)  Chro?;.  S^xon.  p.  58, 

eata 
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gate  them  *,  which  is  a  fufficient  evidence  that  they  were  ^ 

not  very  fmall  {^^)' 

The  naval      By  thefe  and  the  like  means,  this  extraordinary  prince 

power  and  ^^^f^^  ^j-^g  naval  power  and  foreign  commercie  of  England, 

England     from  that  fbate  of  annihilation  in  which  he  found  them  at 

greatly  in-  the  beginning  of  his  reign  5  and  before  the  end  of  it,  ren- 

^ff?/?  ^^'  dered  them  both  much  greater  than  ever  they  had  been 

in  any  former  period  of  tlie  Saxon  government.     That 

the  naval  power  of  England  was  greater  in  his  time  than 

ever  it  had  been  before,  is  evident  from  the  many  vitlo- 

ries  which  he  obtained  over  the  Danes  at  fea,  who  till 

then  had  been  confidered  as  invincible  on  that  element. 

That  the  foreign  commerce  of  England  was  alfo  greater, 

is  no  lefs  evident  from  the  fuperior  fpiendour  of  his 

court,  and  the  greater  quantities  of  cafh,  and  of  foreign 

commodities,  that  were  then  in  England ,  forne  of  them 

the  produce  of  very  diftant  countries,  which  could  only 

be  procured  by  commerce  (36).     We  have  already  heard 

of  the  precious  fbones  brought  from  India  ,  and  AlTerius 

tells  us,  that  one  morning,  after  Alfred  had  made  him 

u  grant  of  two  abbeys,  with  all  their  furniture,  h.e  gave 

him  a  prefent  of  a  very  £ne  (ilk  cloak,  and  of  as  much 

frankincenfe  as  a  ftrong   man  could  carry,  accompanied 

with  this   obliging  expreffion,-— «  That  thefe  were  but 

'  trifles  in    comparifon  of  what   he    defigned  to    give 

^  him  (37).*     This  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  Alfred  was 

poilelle-d  of  conliderable  quantities  of  the  moft  precious 

^  productions  of  the  Eall,  the  happy  eii'eits  of  a  Hourilh- 

ing  trade. 

The  trade      As  England  had  gained  more  by  the  life,  fo  it  fufFered 
of  P:ngland  p.,Qj.g  |,,^  ^j.^  ^g^j.]-^  ^c  ^]C^q^^   j.|^^j^  by  *.].^^t  ^f  3,,,,  Q^j^g.^ 

huit  by  tne       .  '^     ^    i.    j  rn     1    ^1        ^v  i  r 

dea-h  of     pnnce  tnat  had  ever  niiea  the   throne  5  becaule  many 

Alfrtd.       great  defigns  which  he   had  formed  for  advancing  the 

profperitv  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  felicity  of  his  fubje(£ls, 

periihed  v/ith  him.     If  this  prince  performed  fo  much 

in  the  midfl  of  the  tumults  of  war,  Vv'hat  v/ould  he   not 

have  accompliflied  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  after 

he  had  triumphed  over  ail  his  enemies,  and  brought  his 

kingdom   into  a  flate  of  perfect  order  and  tranquillity  ? 

It  was,  however,  fo  far  happy,  that  fome  degree  of  the  ' 

(35)  See  Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  50,  51.     Dr.  Campbell's 
Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

(36)  Ciarke  on  Coins,  p.  290.  n. 

C37)  A.irer.  de  Rebusgeftis  iElfredi,  p.  15, 
'  genius 
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genius  of  Alfred  clefcended  to  his  {on  Edward,  and  his 
grandfon  Athelftan,  who  were  educated  iwder  his  eye, 
to  fay  nothing  of  his  daughter  Ethefieda  countefs  of 
Mercia,  who  inherited  a  fliii  greater  portion  of  her  fa- 
ther's fpirit. 

Edward  the  Eider,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  the  Hlftory  of 
firfl  year  of  the  tenth  century,  influenced  by  the  pre-  ^""^^^  ?" 
cepts  and  example  of  his  illuilrious  father,  gave  proper  l^f^l'^^rd 
attention  to  the  naval  power  and  commerce  of  hia  kin^-  the  Rider. 
dorr^..     For  though  he  was  chiefly  engaged,  durino-  his 
whole  reign,  in  reducing  the  turbulent  Danes  of  Eail- 
Angliaand  Northumberland  to  a  more  perfe61:  fubjedlion^ 
and  in  fortifying  many  towns  and  caftles  for  the  internal 
fecurity  of  the  country,  he  conftantly  kept  up  a  fleet  of 
a  hundred  (hips,  with  v/hich  he  protedled  the  trade  of 
his    fubjecis,    and   maintained   the    dominion    of    the 
fea(33). 

Athelilan,  the  eldeil  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Edward,  Trade 
was  at  much  greater  pains  to  increafe  the  naval  power  and  promote! 
commAxe  of  England  than  his  father  had  been.  This  ^^',i{^ji]f 
wife  prince,  fenfible  of  the  great  advantages  of  forei2;n  '  "^ "' 
trade,  encouraged  his  fubje61:s  to  engage  in  it,  by  mak- 
ing it  the  road  to  honour  as  well  as  wealth.  For  by  one 
of  his  laws  it  was  enafled, — «  If  a  mariner  or  merchant 
^  fo  profper  as  to  make  three  voyages  over  the  high 
«  feas,  with  a  fhip  and  cargo  of  his  own,  he  fhali  be 
^  advanced  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  a  thane  (39).' 
This  excellent  law,  which  difcovers  an  equal  knov/ledge 
of  human  nature  and  of  the  true  intereft  of  England,  muft 
have  been  productive  of  very  great  eiFe6f s,  though  the 
particulars  are  not  preferved  in  the  fcanty  annals  ofthofe 
times.  Athelftan,  ftill  further  to  facilitate  and  encou- 
rage commerce,  eftablifhed  a  mdnt,  or  mints,  in  every 
town  in  England  that  had  any  connderable  foreign  trade, 
that  the  merchants  might  have  an  opportunity  ,  of  con- 
verting the  bullion  that  they  brought  hom^e  for  their 
goods  into  current  coin,  without  much  expence  or  trou- 
ble. Thefe  towns  were,  London,  Canterbury,  Win- 
chefter,  Rochefter,  Exeter,  Lewis,  HafLings,  Chichef* 
ter,  Southampton,  Vf  erham,  and  Shaftefbury  (40).  Thefe 
and  other  wife  regulations  excited  fuch  a  fpirit  for  trade^ 

{38)  Chron,  S-.xon.  p.  io2. 

(39)  WiikiijS  Leges  Saxon,  p.  71.  (40)  Id.  p.  s?- 
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and  fo  much  increafed  the  (hipping  and  feamen  of  Eng- 
land, that  Athelftan  maintained  the  dominion  of  the 
fea,  and  obliged  the  Danifh  and  Norwegian  princes  to 
court  his  friendship.     '  All  Europe    (fays  William  of 

<  Malmfbury)  proclaimed  his  praifes  and  extolled  his 
«  virtues  to  the  Ikies.  Happy  did  thofe  foreign  princes 
«  think  themfeives,  and  not  without  reafon,  who  could 
«  gain  his  friendfhip,  either    by  prefents  or   alliances. 

<  Harold  king  of  Norway   fent  him  a  fine  (hip,  with  a 

<  gilded  ftern  and  purple  fails,  furrounded  and  defended 

<  on  all  fides  with  a  row  of  gilded  fhields  (41)/  Nothing 
but  a  flourifhing  foreign  trade,  and  a  powerful  navy, 
could  have  made  a  king  of  England  to  be  fo  much  refpedi- 
ed  and  courted  by  the  princes  on  the  continent  -,  efpe- 
cially  in  thofe  times,  when  there  were  hardly  any  politi- 
cal connexions  between  diftant  nations. 

Hiftory  of  Though  nothing  feems  to  have  been  done  m  the  fhort 
trade  and  reigns  of  Edmund,  Edred,  and  Edwi,  from  A.  D.  941 
fhippingm  to  A.  D.  Os7»  for  the  encouragement  of  com.merce  :  yet' 
of  Edgar  the  fpirit  that  had  been  awakened  continued  to  operate, 
the  Peace-  and  the  naval  power  and  trade  of  England  to  increafe. 
..able.  This  enabled  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  who  fucceeded  his 

unfortunate  brother  Edwi,  to  raife  a  greater  fleet,  and 
make  a  more  diftinguifhed  figure  at  fea,  than  any  of  his 
predeceflbrs.  This  prince,  hovv^ever,  was  fo  great  a  fa- 
vourite of  the  monks,  the  only  hiftorians  of  thofe  times, 
that  every  thing  they  fay  of  him  m.ufl  be  underftood  with 
caution  j  and,  in  particular,  their  accounts  of  the  number 
of  his  fnips  are  perfeftly  incredible,  fom.e  making  them 
3000,  fome  3600,  and  fome  no  fewer  than  4000  (42). 
Thefe  numbers  are  fo  extravagant,  that  it  feems  molt 
probable,  that  the  tranfcribers  have  added  a  cipher,  and 
thereby  made  them  ten  times  the  real  number.  Is  it  pof- 
(ible  to  imagine,  that  a  king  of  England,  in  the  infancy 
of  foreign  trade,  had  three  hundred  thoufand  feamen  in 
his  fervice  .''  and  yet  fo  many  it  would  require  to  man  a 
fleet  of  three  thoufand  fhips,  allowing  only  one  hundred 
men  to  each  fhip,  which  is  certainly  a  very  moderate 
computation.  The  above  conje£lure  concerning  the 
tranfcribers  is  the  more  probable,  that  one  of  our  ancient 

(4t)  W.Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  6. 

(42)  Hoveden.  p.  426.    Flor,  Wigorn.  p.  607,     Abbas  RievaL 
t>,  360,    Bronapt, 

hifto* 
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hillodans  makes  the  number  of  king  Edgar's  fhips  onW 
three  hundred  (43).  Even  this  Vas  a  great  number, 
and  fhews  the  rapid  increafe  of  the  Enghfh  navy,  froi7Ti 
one  hundred  (the  complement  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Elder)  to  three  hundred,  in  the  iliort  fpace  of 
fifty  years.  This  fleet  king  Edgar  divided  into  three 
equal  fquadrons  *,  one  of  which  he  ilationed  on  the  ead 
coaft,  another  on  the  fouth,  and  the  third  on  the  north, 
for  the  protection  of  thefe  coafts,  and  maintaining  the 
dominion  of  the  fea.  What  our  hiflorians  further  add 
concerning  his  failing  round  the  whole  ifiand  of  Britain 
every  fummer  in  thefe  fleets,  and  vifitingin  perfon  every 
creek  and  harbour,  can  hardly  be  ftri6liy  true  (44).  All 
that  we  can  depend  upon  in  this  matter  is,  that  by  the 
gradual  increafe  of  trade^  feamicn,  and  {hipping,  Edgar 
had  a  greater  fleet  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs  ;  which 
he  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  with  which  he  efledlual- 
ly  protected  the  coafts  of  his  kingdom  and  the  commerce 
of  his  fubjedls.  This  is  all  an  Englifli  monarch  ought 
to  wifh  ;  and  fhort  of  this  he  ought  not  to  fcop.  Belides 
the  protection  and  encouragement  that  Edgar  the  Peace- 
able gave  to  foreign  trade,  he  made  feveral  laws  for  re- 
gulating the  internal  commerce  of  his  fubjeCls.  By  one 
of  thefe  laws  it  was  enafted,  ^  That  all  the  money  coined 
«  in  the  kingdom  fliould  be  of  one  kind  ;  and  that  no 
'  man  fliould  refute  it  in  payments  j  and  that  the  mea- 
«  fures  ufed  at  Winchefter  fliould  be  ufed  over  all  the 
*  kingdom  (45)  ;*  A  wife  regulation,  which  probably 
never  took  effeft.  By  another  law  it  was  appointed,  that 
thirty-three  honeft  men  (hould  be  chofen  in  large  towns, 
and  twelve  in  fmall  towns,  to  be  witneflfes  to  all  bargains 
within  thefe  towns ;  and  that  no  man  fhould  either  buy 
or  fell  any  thing  but  before  two  or  three  of  thefe  fworn 
witneflfes.  When  any  member  of  a  decennary  or  tithing 
went  to  a  diftant  market,  he  was  required,  by  another 
law,  to  acquaint  the  tithingman  or  burgholder  what  he 
defigned  to  buy  or  fell,  and  alfo  to  acquaint  him  at  his 
return  what  he  had  bought  or  fold  (46).  All  thefe,  and 
feveral  other  troublefome  reflridions  of  the  fame  kind, 
defigned  to  prevent  frauds,  and  the  fale  of  ilolen  goods, 
fufhciently  Ihev/,  that  commercial  tranfadions  were  but 

(43)  Vv^  Thorn.  ^4)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  7. 

(45)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  78.  (46)  Id.  p.  So,  or. 

few 
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'  few  in  comparifon  of  what  they  are  at  prefent ;  and  that 

little  mutual  confidence  reigned  among  the  members  of 
fociety.  - 

.  -      The  minorities  of  the  two  fons  of  Edgar  the  Peacea- 

tradeTnd  ^^^^y  ^'^^  ^^^  weaknefs  of  Ethelred,  the  youngeft  of  them, 
fnlpp'ngin  after  he  arrived  at  man's  eftate,  were  very  fatal  to   the 
the  i-eigu    naval  power,    commierce,    and  profperity  of  England  5 
red  tlie '    ^^^  thofe  who  had  the   dired:ion   of  affairs  under  thefe 
Ujiready.    princes,  obferving  the  profound  peace  and  fecurity  that 
the  kingdom  enjoyed,  occafioned  by  the    vigour  of  the' 
late  government,  imagined  that  a  navy  w^as  become  un- 
neceifary,  and  fuffered  their  fhips  to  rot    in    their  har* 
hours.     It  was  not  long  before   their   ancient  enemies, 
the  Danes  received  intelligence,  and  took  advantage  of 
this  fatal  error.     At  firft,  indeed,  thofe  deftru^live  ro- 
vers approached  the  coafts   of  England   with   a  kind  of 
dread  and  diffidence,  as  afraid  to*  roufe  a  fleeping  lion ; 
but  finding  the  defencelefs  ftate   of   thefe   coafts,  they 
boldly  poured  upon  them  on  all  fides,  and  fpread  defola- 
tion  and  mifery  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  others- 
It  is  as  unneceffary  as  it  would  be  unpleafant,  to   give  a 
minute  detail  of  all  the  defeats,  difgraces,  and  miferies, 
which  the  Englifh  fuffered  in  the  long  unhappy  reign  of 
Ethelred  the  Unready  ;    v/hich  were    chiefly  owing  to 
their  neglect  of  maritime  affairs,  and  the  want  of  a  fufii- 
cient  fleet  to  protedf  their  trade  and  coafts,  and  maintain 
the  dominion  of  the  furrounding  feas  (47).     After  hav- 
ine  often  tried  the  fhameful  expedient  of  bribing  their 
enemies,  by  great  fums  of  money,  to  defift  from   their 
depredations  J  and  finding  that  this,  like    throwing    oil- 
into  a  fire,  inftead  of  diminifhing,    increafed   their  vio- 
lerice  -,  they  became  fenfible  of  their  error  in  neglefting 
their  fleet,  the  only  impenetrable  bulwark  of  their  coun- 
try.    To  corre£l   this  error,  a   law   was    made    A.  D.' 
1008,  obliging  the  proprietors  of  every    310  hides  of] 
land  to  furnifh  a  fliip  for  the  royal   navy  (48).     In   con- 
fequence  of  this  law,  a  very  great    fleet  was   raifed    oil 
near  eight  hundred  fhips  *,  which,  fays  the  Saxon   Chro- ; 
nicle,  was  greater  than  any  that  had  ever  been   feen  in- 
England  in  the  reign  of  any  former  king  (49).     This  is  a| 
fufficient  proof,    that  the  merchants   and    mariners   of| 
England,  in  the  midft  of  all  the  miferies  of  their  country,] 

(47)  Chrom  Saxon,  p.  125-^146.    (48)  Id.  p.  136.     (49)  I<J-  '^^'^^' 

had 
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had  not  abandoned  the  fea,  or  neglected  foreign  trade ; 
for  fo  great  a  fleet  could  not  have  been  raifed  by  any  but 
a  commercial  people.  Of  this  there  are  fome  other  evi- 
dences. In  this  reign,  feveral  wife  and  humane  laws 
were  made  for  the  fecurity  of  the  perfons,  ihips,  and  ef- 
fects of  merchants,  when  they  were  driven  into  an  Eng- 
lifh  harbour  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  or  were  wrecked  upon 
the  coaft ;  which  ihow,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
legiilators  to  encourage  foreign  trade  (50).  By  other 
laws  made  in  a  great  council,  or  wittenagemot,  held  at 
"Wantage,  the  rates  of  the  cuftoms  to  be  paid  on  the  im- 
portation of  various  kinds  of  goods  at  the  wharf  of  Bil- 
lingfgate,  in  the  port  of  London,  were  fettled  (51). 
From  thefe  laws  it  alfo  appears,  that  there  was  a  fotiety 
or  company  of  German  merchants,  called  the  emperor^ s 
nieuy  then  reliding  in  London,  who  were  obliged  to  pay 
to  the  king  for  his  protection,  twice  a-year  (at  Chrift- 
mas  and  Eafter),  two  pieces  of  gray  cloth,  and  one 
piece  of  brown  cloth,  ten  pounds  of  pepper,  five  pair  of 
gloves,  and  two  calks  of  wine  (52).  This  company- 
was  probably  the  fame  with  that  which  was  afterwards 
fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mercharits  of  the  Steel- 
yard. There  is  ftiil  extant  a. kind  of  commercial  treaty 
between  king  Ethelred  and  the  princes  of  Wales,  by 
which  a  coui^:  was  conftituted,  confiiling  of  fix  Englifli 
law-men  and  fix  WeKh  law-men  (as  they  are  called), 
who  were  to  determine  all  difputes  that  fhould  arife  be- 
tween the  people  of  England  and  Y/"ales  (53). 

Though  the  total   fubjeftion   of  the   Englifh   to   the  Hlflory  of 
Danes,  A.  D.  1017,  was  fatal  to  fome  noble  families,  trade  in 
and  involved  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes  in  great  diftrefs,  ofV^ip  "e 
it  was,  in  fome  refpe^ls,  falutary  to  the  kingdom,  and  the  brear, 
particularly  to  its  commerce,  by  putting  an  end  to  thofe  &^c. 
bloody  wars  between  the  two  nations,  which  had  raged 
about  forty  years  v/ith  little  intermillion.     Canute  the 
Great,  being  a  wife  as  welLas  a  warlike  prince,  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  aireclions  of  his  Englifh  fubjects,  by 
affording  them  the  moft  effeftual  protection,  and  everv 
encouragement  in  his  power  (54).     He  fent  home  to 
Denmark,  as  foon  as  he  could  do  it  with  fafety,  the 

(50)  Wllkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  104. 

(51)  Krompton,p.  887.  Anderfon's  Bift. Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  5«9 

(52)  Id.  ibid.  {53)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  125. 
(54)  W.  Malmf.  1.7,,  c.  i\. 
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greateft  part  of  his  Danifli  troops,  that  they  might  no 
longer  be  either  a  burden  or  terror  to  the  Englifli.  He 
alfo  difmiiled  all  his  fleet,  except  forty  (liips,  which  he  re- 
tained for  fome  time  to  protect  the  trade  and  coafhs  of 
England  (55).  He  employed  that  influence  which  his 
high  reputation,  his  extenfive  dominions,  and  his  mighty 
power,  gave  him  with  foreign  princes,  in  procuring  fa- 
vours and  privileges  from  them  for  his  trading  fubjects. 
When  he  was  at  Rome  A.  D.  1031,  he  negociated  a 
commercial  treaty  in  perfon  with  the  emperor  Conrad 
II.  and  Rodolph  III.  the  laft  king  of  Aries  *,  in  which  he 
obtained  very  extraordinary  exemptions  for  the  Englifli 
merchants  in  the  dominions  of  thefe  princes.  This  we 
learn  from  his  6wn  letter  which  he  fent  from  Rome  to 
the  nobility  of  England.  *  I  fpoke  with  the  em.peror, 
the  pope,  and  all  the  princes  whom  I  found  here, 
about  the  grievances  of  my  fubjects,  Englifli  as  well  as 
Danes  ;  and  inflfted,  that  they  fhould  be  more  favour- 
ably treated  in  time  to  come,  and  not  fo  much  vexed 
with  tolls  and  exa^Slions  of  various  kinds  in  their  do- 
minions. The  emperor,  king  Rodolph,  and  the  other 
princes,  complied  with  my  remonftrances,  and  con- 
fented,  that  all  my  fubjefts,  merchants,  as  well  as 
thofs  who  travelled  on  a  religious  account,  fhould 
meet  with  no  interruption,  but  fhould  4jq  protc6ted 
without  paying  any  toll  {^6).'  Under  the  aufpices  of 
this  powerful  prince,  the  trade  of  England  flourifhed 
greatly,  and  the  Englifh  merchants,  efpecially  thofe  of 
London,  acquired  a  degree  of  weight  and  influence  in 
the  public  councils  of  the  kingdom,  formerly  unknown. 
This  appeared  in  a  flrong  light,  from  the  important  part 
they  a£ted  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  as 
we  learn  from  the  beft  authority.     «  As  foon  as  Canute 

*  was  dead,  a  great  afTembly  of  the  nobility  met  at  Ox- 

<  ford,  where  were  prefent  earl  Leofric,  almoft   all  the 

*  thanes  to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  and  the  feamen  of 

<  London,  who  chofe  Harold  to  be  king  of  all  Eng- 

*  land  (57).'  Thefe  feamen  of  London,  who  were 
members  of  this  wittenagemot,  or  great  council,  were 
probably  fuch  m.erchants  of  that  city  as  had  made  three 
vbyages  beyond  feas  in  fhips  of  their  own,  and  had  there- 
by acquired  a  legal  title  to  th.  t  dignity  of  thanesr    The 


(55)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  151. 
{57)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  154. 
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tranquillity  that  England  enjoyed  after  the  acceffion  of 
the  Danifh  princes  was  fo  gi'eat,  that  the  royal  navy  was 
reduced  by  Canute  to  fixteen  fhips ;  for  the  fupport  of 
which  an  equitable  and  moderate  tax  was  impofed  ,  and 
on  this  footing  it  continued  during  all.  the  remainder  of 
his  reign,  and  the  whole  reign  of  his  fucceflbr  Harold. 
Each  mariner  on  board  this  fleet  was  allowed  eight  man- 
cufles,  and  each  commander  twelve  mancufTes,  a-year^ 
^for  pay  and  provifions  ;  which  was  a  very  liberal  allow- 
ance in  thofe  times  (58).  Hardicanute,  the  laft  of  the 
Danifh  kings  of  England,  kept  a  fleet  of  fixty  fhips,  and 
gave  his  feamen  the  fame  generous  allowance  j  which 
rendered  the  tax  impofed  for  their  fupport  fo  heavy,  that 
it  became  the  occafion  of  r^uch  difcontent  and  of  fome 
tumults  (59).  The  reftoration  of  the  Saxon  line  to  the 
crown  of  England,  in  the  perfon  of  Edward  the  Confef- 
for,  made  no  material  change  in  the  naval  power  or  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  ;  which  were  both  in  a  flourifliing 
flate  at  the  conclufion  of  this  period. 

It  is  quite  impoffible,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  dif-  gtate  of 
cover  the  numbers  or  the  tonnage  of  the  fhips  belonging  the  fliip- 
to  England  at  the  Norman  conqueft ;  but  there  is  fufii-  ?^"^,°^j 
cient  evidence  that  they  were  both  confiderable.     To  lay  at^^the  "end 
no  ftrefs  on  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  prodigious  of  this  pe- 
fleets  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,    that  of  king    Ethelred,  "^i®^* 
which  was  raifed  after  the  Englifb  had  fufl'ered  many 
lofl^es  both  by  fea  and  land,  confifted  of  near  eight  hun- 
dred fhips ;  belides  which,  there  were,  no  doubt,  many 
employed  in  trade  at  the  fame  time.     After  this,  the 
(hipping  of  England  continued  to  increafe  to  the  very 
conclufion  of  this  period,  when  it  is  not  improbable  they 
might  amount  to  two  or  three  thoufand  vefiels,  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  tons.     From  the  reprefentation 
of  many  of  thefe  ihips  in  the  famous  tapeftry  of  Bayeux, 
it  appears,  that  they   were  a  kind  of  gallies  with  one 
maft,  on  which  was  fpread  one  very  large  fail,  by  means 
of  a  yard  raifed  to  near  the  top  of  it  with  puUies.     Their 
ihape  was  not  ipelegant,  their  (terns  adorned  with  the 
heads  of  men,  lions,  or  other  animals,  which    (if  we 
may   believe   hiflorians)    were    fometimes   gilded  (60). 

{58)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  155.     Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  623. 
(59)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  12. 

f6c)  Moritfaucon  Monumens   Fransoifes^  t.    i-.  p.  376.      Me- 
moires  de  i'Academie  Royale,i.  13. 
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Though  the  following  defcriptlon   of  the  fliips   of  that 
great  fleet,  with  which  king  Canute  invaded  England,  is 
evidently  too  poetical  to  be  ftrictly  true,  yet  as  it  was 
compofed  by  a  cotemporary  v/riter,  who  was   probably 
an  eye-witnefs  of  what  he  defcribes-,  it  merits  fome  at- 
tention :    '  So  great  was  the  fplendour  and  beauty  of  the 
{hips  of  his  mighty  fleet,  that  they  dazzled  the  eyes^ 
and  flruck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  beholders :  for 
the  rays  of  the  fun  relle6led  from  the  bright  fliields 
and  polifhed  arms  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  fides  of  the 
fhips  gilded  with  gold  and  filver,  exhibited  a  fpeclacle 
equally  terrible  and  magnificent.     On  the  top  of  the 
maft  of  every  fliip  was  the  gilded  figure  of  fome  bird, 
which,  turning  on  a  fpindle  with  the  v/inds,  difcover- 
ed  from  whence  they  blew.     The  ftems  of  the  fhips 
were  adorned  with  various  figures  cafl  in  metal,  and 
gilded  with  gold  and  filver.     On  one  you  might  behold 
the  flatue  of  a  man,  with   a  countenance  as  fierce  and 
menacing  as  if  he  had  been  alive ;  on  another  a  mofl 
terrible  golden  lion  ;  on  a  third  a  dragon  of  burnifhed 
brafs  ;  and  on  a  fourth  a  furious  bull  with  gilded  horns, 
in  a£l  to  rufli  on  the  terrified  fpe6lators.     In  a  word, 
the  appearance   of  this  fleet  was  at  once  fo  grand  and 
formidable,  that  it  filled  all  who  faw  it  with  dread  and 
admiration  of  the  prince  to  whom  it  belonged ;  and 
his  enemies  were  more   than  half  vanquifhed  by  their 
eyes,  before  they  came  to  blows  (6i).'     If  we  could 
epend  on  the  truth  of  this  defcription,  we  fhould  be 
nclined  to  think,  that  the  Danes  and  Saxons  had  made 
much  greater  progrefs  in  feveral  arts  than  is  commonly 
magined. 

Though  the  merchant-fliips  in  this  period  were  very 
fmall  and  trifling  in  comparifon  of  thofe  at  prefent  ufed 
n  foreign  trade,  they  were  fufhcient  to  export  and  im- 
port confiderable  quantities  of  goods.  But  of  thofe  ex- 
ports and  imports  we  are  not  able  to  add  much  to  the 
account  contained  in  the  firfl  volume  of  this  work, 
to  which  we  refer  the  reader  (62).    ■ 

Slaves  ftill  continued  to  form  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
articles  of  e^rportation  from  England  in  this  period  ;  and 
great  numbers  of  unhappy  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  carried  out  of  this  illand,  and,  like  cattle,  expofed 


(61)  Encomium  Emmae,  apud  Duchen,  p. 

(62)  Vol.  I.  c.  6. 
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to  fale  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe.  Tt  was  the  fight  of 
a  number  of  Englilh  flaves  expofed  in  this  manner  in 
the  market  at  Rome,  that  infpired  Gregory  the  Great 
with  the  refolution  of  attempting  the  converlion  of  their 
countrymen  to  Cliriftianity.  «  As  Gregory  was  one  day 
'  palling  through  the  market-place,  foon  after  a  compa- 

*  ny  of  foreign  m.erchants  had  arrived,  and  fet  out  the 
^  various  kinds  of  goods  which  they  had  brought  to  fell, 
^  he  obferved  a  number  of  young  m.en,  of  fair  com- 
'  plexions,  'fine  hair,  and  beautiful  faces,  expofed  to 
^  fale.  Being  Itruck  with  their  appearance,  he  enquired 
^  from  v/hat  country  they  came  ;  and  was  told,  tHat  they 

*  came  from  the  ifle  of  Britain,  and  the  king4om    of 

*  Deira.     He    then    aiked,  whether  the  inhabitants   of 

*  that  country  were   Chriilians  or  Pagans  ?  and  being 

*  anfwered  that  t^iey  were  Pagans,  he  broke*  out  into 

<  this  exclamiation, — Wo  is  me,  that  men,  fo  amiable  in 

*  their  external  appearance,  fnouid  be  deftitute  of  the 
^  grace  of  God  in  their  fouls !  and  immediately  applied 
^  to  the  pope  (for  it  was  before  he  was  pope  himfelf), 
^  and  earneflly  intreated  him  to  fend  miflionaries  into 

<  England,  to  attempt  the  converfion  of  that  country  to  ■ 
'  Chriftianity  (63).'  The  miideft  fate  that  thofe  un- 
happy perfons  could  expedt,  who  were  taken  prifoners 
in  the  long  wars  between  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  be- 
tween the  feveral  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  and  be- 
tween the  Englifh  and  Danes,  was  to  be  fold  as  flaves ; 
which  furnifhed  a  conflant  and  plentiful  fupply  to  thofe 
merchants  who  were  engaged  in  this  difgraceful  traffic. 
Many  of  thefe  flave-merchants  Vv^ere  Jews,  v/ho  found  a 
good  market  for  their  Chriilian  flaves  among  the  Sara- 
cens in  Spain  and  Africa  (64).  This  cccafioned  feveral 
laws  and  canons  of  the  church  to  be  made  in  England, 
and  other  countries,  againft  felling  Chriilian  flaves  to 
Jews  or  Pagans  (65). 

The  exportation  of  flaves  from  feme  parts  of  England  Examples 
continued  to  the  very  end  of  this  period,     *  Som^e  young  -J^  ^^-^ 
'  men  (fays  William  of  Malmfoury)  were  exported  from  [^^^q 

*  Northumberland  to   be   fold,   according  to  a   cuftcm 

<  which  feems  to  be  natural  to  the  people  of  that  coun- 

*  try,  of  felling  their  nearefl:  relations  for  their  own  ad- 

(63)  Bed.  Hifl.  Ecdef.  1.  2.  c.  i. 

(64)  Muraior.  Antiq,  f.  2.   p.  883. 
i6s)  Johnilovi's  CaiionS;  A,  P.  740. 
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^  vantage  :  a  cuftom  which  we  fee  them  pra6^ife  even  in 
'  our  own  days  {^SG^-.^  The  people  of  Briflol  feem  to 
have  been  no  lefs  addi6led  to  this  ignominious  branch  of 
trade  j  of  which  we  have  the  following  curious  account 
in  the  life  of  Wulfflan,  who  was  bifhop  of  Worcefter 
at  the  Norman  conqueft.  ^  There  is  a  fea-port  town 
called  Brijlol,  oppofite  to  Ireland,  into  which  its  inha- 
bitants make  frequent  vo5^agcs  on  account  of  trade. 
Wulfftan  cured  the  people  of  this  town  of  a  mod 
odious  and  inveterate  cuilom,  which  they  derived  from 
their  anceftors,  of  buying  men  and  women  in  all  parts 
of  England,  and  exporting  them  to  Ireland  for  the 
fake  of  gain.  The  young  women  they  commonly  got 
with  child,  and  carried  them  to  market  in  their  preg- 
nancy, that  they  might  bring  a  better  price.  You 
might  have  feen,  with  forrow,  long  ranks  of  young 
perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  the  greateft  beauty,  tied 
together  with  ropes,  and  daily  expofed  to  fale :  nor 
were  thefe  men  afliamed,  O  horrid  wickednefs !  to 
give  up  their  nearefl  relations,  nay  their  own  children, 
to  flavery.  Wulfftan,  knowing  the  obftinacy  of  thefe 
people,  fometimes  ftayed  two  months  amongit  them, 
preaching  every  Lord's  day ;  by  which,  in  procefs  of 
time,  he  made  fo  great  an  impreffion  upon  their  minds, 
that  they  abandoned  that  wicked  trade,  and  fet  an  ex- 
ample to  all  the  reft  of  England  to  do  the  fame  (<57).* 
Englifh  horfes,  which  v/ere  univerfally  admired,  made 
another  valuable  article  of  the  exports  of  this  period  j 
but  the  following  law  of  king  Athelftan's  probably  gave 
fome  check  to  that  branch  of  trade  :  «  No  man  Ihall  ex- 
«  port  any  horfes  beyond  feas,  except  fuch  as  he  defigns 
*  to  give  in  prefents  (68).'  "We  have  no  direct  evidence 
that  corn  was  exported  from  England  in  this  period,  as  it 
had  been  from  provincial  Britain  in  the  Roman  times ; 
and  v/hen  we  reiie£t  on  the  imperfeft  ftate  of  agriculture 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  ihall  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  it  v/as  not,  or  at  leaft  not  with  any  conftancy,  or  in 
any  confiderable  quantities. 

Our  information  concerning  the  different  kinds  of 
goods  imported  into  England  in  this  period  (befides  thofe 
mentioned  in  the  firft  volume  of  this  v/ork),  is  alfo  very 


{66)  W.  Malmf.  L  i.  c.  3. 

(67)  Anglia -Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  258. 

(68)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  52. 
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imperfect.     Books,  efpeclally  on  religious  fubjects,  and 
for  the  ufe  of  churches,  made  no  inconnderable  article  of 
importation,  as  they  bore  a  very  high  price,  were  much 
wanted,  and  much  deiired  (69).     The  relics,  pi6lures, 
and  images  of  faints,  which  were  objefts  of  great  vene- 
ration in  thofe  dark  ages,  were  imported  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  at  a  great  expcnce  ;  as  alfo  veftments  for  the 
clergy,  veils,  altar-cloths,  filver  veffels  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  facraments,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  different 
utenfils  and  ornaments  of  chuVches.     This  facred  traffic 
v/as  chiefly  managed  by  priefls,  who  vrere  believed  to  be 
the  beft;  judges  of  thofe    commodities,  fome   of  which 
had  little  or  no  intrinfic  value.     The  famous   Benedict 
Bifcop,  founder  of  the  m.onaftery  of  Weremouth,  made 
feveral  voyages  in  this  trade,  and  brought  home  valuable 
cargoes  of  books,  relics,  piftures,  ftatues,  velTels,  vefl- 
ments,  &c»  which  he  had  purchafed  in  France  and  Italy. 
He  furnifhed  and  adorned  his  ov/n  monaftery  with  fome 
of  thefe  goods,  and  fold  the  reft  to   very  great  advan- 
tage (70).     It  was  the  conflant  pracTtice  of  the  founders 
of  churches  and  monafleries,  and   of   all    other  Enp-liOi 
prelates  who  vifited  foreign  countries,  to  colletl:  and  im- 
port thofe  kinds  of  merchandife  for  the  ufe  of  their  own 
and  other  churches;  and  he  who  brought  home  the  greateft 
quantity  of  relics,  made  the  moft  profitable  voyage,  and 
was  efteemed  the  greateft  faint.     When  the  city  of  Ve- 
nice firft,  and  afterwards  the  cities  of  Pifa  and  Amalphi, 
became  the  repofitories  of  the  precious  i^roduclions   and 
manufactures  of  the   Eaft,  thefe    cities  were  vifited  by 
Englifh  merchants,  who  imported  from  thence  precious 
ftones,  gold,    filver,    filk,    linen,    fpiceries,  drugs,  and 
other  kinds  of  goods  (71).     It  was  to  thefe  cities  of  Italy 
that  thofe  voyages   were  made  which  raifed  the  perfons 
who  made  them  to  the  dignity  of  thanes.     Wines   were 
imported  from  Spain  and  France,  cloths  from  Germany 
and   Flanders,    and    furs,  deer-ikins,  whale-oil,    ropes, 
&;c.  &c.  from  Scandinavia   (72).     It    is  unneccfTary  td 
make  this  enumeration  miore  complete,  as  it  fulhciently 
appears  already,    <  that   the  foreign  trade    of  England 
*  was  fo  extealive,  even   in   this    remote  period,  as  to     ' 

(69)  W.  Malmf.  de  Potitificibus,  1.  5. 

(70)  Bedse  Hift.  Abbat.  Weremuth.  pafTim. 

(71)  Muratof.  Antiq.  t.  2.  p.  883. 

(7^)  Anderfcjv's  Hilt.    Comm.   vol.   i.  p.   52.     Yita  iElfredJ, 
Append.  6»  "     '  ■        . 

<  furniih 
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'  furnilh  fuch  of  her  Inhabitants  as  could  afford  to   pay 
'  for  them^  with  a  flrare    of   all   the   Gommodities   that 
*  were  then  known  in  any  part  of  Europe.' 
Balance  of      -^^  ^^  h?Lve  no  means  of  difcovering  the  quantities  of 
trade  in     the  goods  exported  and    imported    in   this    period,  it  is 
favour  of  quite  impolTibie  to    lind  out  how  the   balance   of  trade 
"nga     .    f]-QQ(j  ^ej-^.geiTi  England  and  any  foreign   country.     Vie. 
have   good  reafon,  however,  to   believe,  that  upon  the 
whole  the  balance  was  in  favour    of  England  ;  and  that 
her  foreign  trade  was  really  profitable,  by  bringing  home 
cafli  or  bullion,    for  the  increafe   of  the   national   trea- 
fures,  as  well  as  goods   for    confum_ption.     If  this    had 
not  been  the  cafe,  it   wouki   have   been   impoffible   for 
England,  without  mines  of  gold  or  filver,  to  have   fup- 
plied  the  great  lofies  of  caih  which    fhe    fuftained,-— by 
the  depredations  and  exa6f  ions    of   the    Danes, — by  the 
tax  of  Peter-pence  paid  annually  to  Rome, — and  by' the 
many  expenfive  journies    of  her    princes,  prelates,  and 
nobles,  into  foreign  countries.     Thefe  continual  drains, 
for  which  no  returns  were  made,  mull  have  carried  off 
all  the  money  in  the  kingdom  long  before  the  end  of  this 
period,  if  frefh  fupplies  had  not  been  brought  home  by 
trade.     But  there  is  a  ftiil  ftronger  proof  of  this,  arifmg 
from  the  confiderable  quantities  of  foreign  coins,  parti- 
cularly gold  coins,  that  were  cu'rrent  in  England  in  this 
period  ;  which  were  no  doubt  brought  home  by  the  mer- 
chants as  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  txiis  country. 
Thefe  coins  were  fo  plentiful,  that  almoft  all  great  pay^- 
ments  for  eftates,  donations   to  churches,  and  valuable 
legacies,  were   made  in  them   (73).     The    confiderable 
quantities  of  gold  and  filver  that  were  m^de  into  plate, 
jewels,  and  trinkets  of  various  kinds,  afford  a  further 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  is   above   advanced   (74)« 
Belides,  it  is  believed,  that  the  quantity  of  money   in 
England  of  our  own  coining  gradually  increafed  in  the 
courfe  of  this  period  5  which  is  one  of  the  beft  evidences 
of  a  profitable  foreign  trade. 
Hidory  of       To  prevent  that  confufion  which  is  apt  to  arife  from 
«oiH  or        blending  feveral  fubjecls  together,  little    hath  yet  been 
money.      ^^.^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  money,  the  great  inftrument   of  com- 
merce, and  one  of  the  happiefl  of  human  inventions. 
J  •  '  ^  Before  we  proceed  to  give  the  hifhory  of  money  made 

money,       of  g<^^^3  filver,  or   other  metals,  it   may   be   proper  to 

^  (73)  See  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  273.         (74)  Id.  p.  275,  27^- 

take 
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take  feme  notice  of  a  fingular  kind  of  money,  which  13 
often  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  monuments  of  this 
period,  hj  th^n2imQo£ living ?no?iey  {y^).     This  confifted 
of  (laves,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds,  which  had    a    certain 
value  fet  upon  them  by  law,  at  which  they  paiTed   cur- 
rent in  the  payment  of  debts  and  the  purchafe  of  com- 
modities of  all  kinds,  and  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  m.o- 
ney  properly  fo  called.     Thus,  for   e:xample,    Vv^hen  one 
perfon  owed  another  a  certain  fum  of  money,  which  he 
had  not  a  fufficient  quantity  of  coin  to  pay,  he  fupplied 
that  deficiency  by  giving  a    certain    number    of   flaves, 
horfes,  cows,  or   flieep,  at  the  rate  fet  upon,  them  by 
law  when  they  palTed    for    money,   to   make   up   the 
fum  (76).     It  was    alfo  very    common   in   fhofe   times, 
when  one  man  purchafed  an  eftate  from  another,  to  pur- 
chafe all  the  living  money  upon  it  at  the  fame  time  ;  i.  e. 
to  take  all  the  flaves,  horfes,  and  other  animals  upon  it, 
at  the  rate  ftamped  upon  them  by  law  when  they  were 
conlidered  as  money  (77).     All  kinds  of  mulcf s  impofed 
by  the   ftate,  or  penances  by   the    church,  might  have 
been  paid  either  in  dead  or  living  money,  as  was  mofh 
convenient ;  with  this  fingle  exception,  that  the  church, 
defigning  to  difcourage  flavery,  refufed  to  accept  of  flaves 
as  money  in  the  payment  of  penances  (78).     In  thofe 
parts  of  Britain  where  coins  were  very  fcarce,  almofb  all 
debts  were  paid,  and  purchafes  made,  with  living  mo- 
ney.    This^was  fo  m.uch  the  cafe,  both  in  Scotland  and 
Wales,  that  it  hath  been  very  much  doubted,  whether 
there  were  any  coins  ftruck  in  either  of  thofe  countries  in 
this  period  (79).     This  much  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  no 
coins  of  any  of  the  Scotch  or  Welih  princes  who  flourifhed 
in  this  period  have  been  found:  a  fufficient  proof,  that 
if  there  ever  were  any  fuch  coins,  they  v/ere  very  fcarce. 
To  fuppiy  this  defect,  an  exa61;  value^  was  fet  upon  all 
animals  by  lav/,  according  to  which  they  v/ere  to  be  re- 
ceived in  all  payments,  and  by  which  they  became  liv- 
ing money  (80).     This  feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  in- 
termediate ftep  between  mere  barter,  and  the  univerfal 
ufe  of  coin. 

(75)  Hift,  Elieiif.  apuciGale,  1.  i.  c.  10.  - 

(76)  Id.  ibid.  c.  35,  (77)  Id.  ibid.  c.  Ii. 
(78)  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.   877.  Can.  7. 

(79)^  Anderfoni   Diplomata   Scotiae,  prasfat.  p.  57.     Camden's 
Remains,  p.  181. 

(80)  Yide  Leges  Wallicse,  k  3.  c.  5.  p.  230—257. 

It 
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HJftory  of        It  IS  now  time  to  enter  upon  a  fhort?  cledu(fl:'ion  of  the 
coin.  {late  of  coin  iti  Great  BriJ.ain,  ks  weights,  denominati- 

ons, and  other  circHjiirianees,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  this  period :  an  intricate  perplexing  fubje£l,  in 
which,  after  all  the  labours  of  many  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous men,  fome  things  are  dark  and  doubtful,  and  on 
which  it  is  no  fhame  to  fail  of  giving  entire  fatisfa£lion. 
State  of  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  already  proved,  that  provincial  Britain 

coin  from  was  very  rich  in  money  in  the  flourifliing  times  of  the 
thede-  Roman  government,  and  that  much  of  it  was  carried 
fj^^J'^^'"^*'^  away  by"^  the  Romans  at  their  departure  (8 1).  But 
mans  to  though  this  was  true,  it  is  probable,  or  rather  certain^ 
The  efta-  that  coniiderable  fums  of  Roman  money  were  left  be» 
V/u^w "^  hind,  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  Britons,  and  of 
ons.  thole  Romans  who  clioie  to  remam  m  JDritam,  rather 

than  abandon  their  houfes  and  eflates.  This  made  pro- 
vincial Britain,  after  all  the  lolTes  it  had  fuftained  by  the 
departure  of  the  Romans,  and  the  depredations  of  "^he 
Scots  and  Pi£ls,  a  valuable  prize,  on  account  of  its  cafh, 
as  well  as  of  the  verdure  of  its  plains  5  and  the  former 
had  probably  as  great  charms  in  the  eyes  of  'the  Saxons 
as  the  latter.  For  thofe  adventurers,  at  their  arrival  in 
this  ifland,  were  far  from  being  ignorant  of  the  ufe,  or 
^  mdifFerent  about  the  polieffion  of  money  :  on  the  con- 

trary, the  acquihtion  of  it  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
objecls  of  thofe  piratical  expeditions  to  which  they  had 
been  long  accuftomed  (82).     As  foon  as  they  began  to 
quarrel  with  the  Britons,  they  feized  their  cafh,  as  well 
as  their  lands  and  goods,  converted  it  to  their  own  ufe, 
and  employed  it  in  commerce.     The  current  coin  of 
England,  therefore,  in  the  former  part  of  this  periods- 
was  partly  Roman  money,  which  the  feveral  armies  of 
Saxon  adventurers  had  taken  from  the  unhappy  Britons, 
'    and  partly  German  money,  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  the  continent*     For  as  thofe  armies  came  into 
this  ifland  with  a  defign  to  fettle  in  it,  and  brought  their 
wives  and  children  with  them,  we  may  be  certain  thafe 
tliey  did  not  leave  their  cafh  behind  them. 
Ifhe  iirfi         ^^  is  impofTible  to  difcover  when  the  princes  of  the 
Saxon        feveral  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  began 
c&ins.         tQ  coin  money  of  their  own  5  though  it  is  highly  proba- 
ta t)  See  vol.  I. 
(82)  Baitholen.  de  Caufis  Contemp' at  apud  Danos  Mortis,  p.  449. 

bl« 
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ble  they  exsrcifed  this  prerogative  of  royalty  foon  after 
they  alTumed  the  name  of  kings.  In  the  moft  ancient 
of  their  laws,  which  are  thofe  of  Ethelbright,  who  was 
king  of  Kent  from  A,  D.  561  to  A.  D.  616,  all  the 
mul£ls  are  eftimated  in  fhillings,  which  were  Saxon 
coins  or  denominations  of  money  (83):  A  proof  that 
this  money  was  become  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom 
before  that  period.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  oldeft 
Anglo-Saxon  coin  yet  difcovered  (except  one  of  Ethel- 
bright's,  which  Camden  fays  he  had  ken)  is  one  of 
Edwin's,  who  was  king  of  Northumberland  from  A.  D. 
617  to  A.  D.  633  ;  and  it  is  even  far  from  being  cer- 
tain that  this  coin  belonged  to  Edwin.  But  this  is 
no  evidence,  that  there  v/ere  not  many  pieces  coin- 
ed by  the  more  ancient  kings  of  that  and  of  the  other 
kingdoms  (84). 

When  the  precious  metals  of  gold  and  lilver  were  firft  Dlftinflioa 
employed  as  the  great  inftruments  of  commerce,  and  the  between 
reprefentatives  of  all  commodities,  they  were  paid  by  no^fj.,;^,"  ^ 
weight,  without  any  imprelTion ;  arid  even  after  pieces  money. 
of  thefe  metals  began  to  be  ftamped  or  coined,  thefe 
pieces  were  ftill  certain  well-known  weights  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  were  coined ;  the  fmaller  coins  being 
commonly  regular  fubdivifions  of  the  greater,  as  halfs, 
fourths,  &c.  But  as  it  would  have  been  inconvenient, 
on  many  accounts,  to  have  ftamped  very  large  pieces  of 
gold  and  filver,  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  made  very 
large  unportable  coins,  it  became  ufual  to  make  a  cer- 
tain fixed  number  of  coins  out  of  a  certain  weight  of 
metal,  as  a  pound,  an  ounce,  &c.  and  then  to  call 
that  number  of  coins  by  the  name  of  that  weight.  This 
introduced  the  diilin6lion  between  real  coins,  as  crowns, 
half-crowns,  fhillings,  &c.  and  denominations  of  money, 
as  pounds,  marks,  nobles,  &c.  each  of  the  latter  con- 
taining a  certain  fixed  and  well-known  number  of  the 
former.  Monies  of  both  thefe  kinds  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  laws  and  hillories  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ; 
and  therefore  the  moil  methodical  and  fatisfaclory  way 
of  treating  this  intricate  fubjedt:  feems  to  be  this, — firil 
to  fet  down  all  the  different  kinds  of  money,  whether 
real  coins  or  mere  denominations,  that  were  known  and 
ufed  in  England  in  this  period,  beginning  with  the  higheft, 

(83)  Leges  Saxon,  p.  2,  &c. 

(84)  Hickefii  Differiat.  Epift.  p.  iSi.    Camd.  Remains,  p.  iPr. 

and 
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and  endirxg  with  the  lowed ; — and  then  to  give  fome  ac- 
count of  each  of  thefe  kinds  of  money,  in  the  fame 
order. 

Names  of  The  d'ljferent  kinds    of   inoriey    that    are   mentioned  ifi  the 
Anglo-  laws  and  hijiories  of  England  in  this  period. 

money.  i.  The  pound,  7.  The  fceata, 

2.  The  mark,  8.  The  penny, 

3.  The  mancus,  _  9.  The   halting,    or    half- 

4.  The  ora,  penny, 

5.  The  Ihilling,  10.  The  feorthling^ 

6.  The  thrimfa,  1 1 .  The  flica. 

The  The  p0und  of  money  is  very  often  mentioned  in  the 

pound.  laws  of  th^  Anglo-Saxons,  as  v/ell  as  in  many  palFages 
of  their  hiilory.  Thus,  by  thefe  laws,  the  king's  were- 
geld  was  tvv'o  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  filver,  one 
half  to  be  paid  to  the  public  for  the  lofs  of  its  fovereign, 
-and  the  other  half  to  the  royal  family  for  the  lofs  of  its 
head  (85).  It  is  almoft  unnecelTary  to  take  notice,  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  pound  was  not  a  real  coin :  fox  coins 
of  fuch  weight  would  at  any  time  be  inconvenient ;  but 
when  the  precious  metals  were  fo  fcarce  and  valuable, 
would  have  been  peculiarly  improper.  The  pound  was 
then,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  only  a  denomination  of  money  ; 
but  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  it  was  then  a 
^uil  and  real  denomination,  and  implied  what  the  word 
imports;  whereas'  at  prefent  it  is  an  arbitrary  name 
given  to  a  fum  of  m^oney  that  weighs  only  about  one 
third  of  a  pound.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  meet  with 
the  pound  in  the  laws  and  hiftory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
it  fignifies  as  many  of  their  coins  of  any  kind  as  were 
actually  made  out  of  a  pound  of  metal,  and,  if  thrown 
into  the  fcale,  would  have  weighed  a  pound.  Their 
nummulary  language  in  this  particular  was  perfeftly 
agreeable  to  truth,  and  conveyed  the  cleared  ideas  to 
I  their    minds ;  becaufe    they    could    not  but    know    the 

weight  of  their  own  pound,  and  how  many  pieces  of 
each  kind  of  coin  were  made  out  of  it.  But  we  who 
live  at  fo  great  a  diftance  of  time,  and  have  fuch  imper- 
fect m.onuments  of  thofe  ages,  are  not  fo  well  acquaint- 
ed with  thofe  two  particulars  ;  which  hath  been  the  oc- 
cafion   of  almoft  all  the   darknefs  and  uncertainty   in 

(^S)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  6x, 

which 
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which  this  fabje6t  Is  involved.  It  will  be  proper,  there- 
fore, before  we  proceed  one  ftep  further,  to  endeavour 
to  difcover^  If  poffible,  the  real  weight  of  the  money- 
pound  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  ^ 

Weights  and  meafures  are  among  the  firft  things  that  Wel-^-btof 
are  adjufted  by  the  people  of  all  countries,  after  their  the  Saxon 
emerging  from  the  favage  (late,  and  beginning  to  have  ™^''*7~ 
any  commercial  intercourfe  among  themfelves,  or  with 
the  reft  of  mankind  :  for  till  thefe  are  fettled  and  under- 
ftood,  neither  foreign  nor  domeftic  trade  can  be  carried 
on  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  juilice  or  exadlnefs.  We 
jnay  be  very  certain,  therefore,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
at  their  arrival  in  this  ifland,  had  their  own  weights  and 
meafures  handed  down  to  them  from  their  anceftors,  and 
firmly  eftablifhed  by  immemorial  cuftom.  We  may  be 
no  iefs  certain,  that  they  brought  thefe  their  ancient  na- 
tional weights  and  meafures  with  them,  and  that  they 
and  their  pofterity  continued  to  ufe  them  in  their  new 
fettlements  In  this  ifland,  as  they  and  their  anceftors  had 
done  in  their  old  ones  on  the  continent ;  for  there  is 
hardly  any  one  thing  of  which  nations  are  more  tenaci- 
ous than  of  their  weights  and  meafures.  There  is  no 
probability,  therefore,  in  the  conjefture  of  fome  learn- 
ed m.en,— -that  the  Anglo-Saxons  adopted  the  Rom.an 
weights  and  meafures  which  they  found  in  ufe  am^ong 
the  provincial  Britons,  and  laid  their  own  afide  (86), 
This  v/as  a  compliment  they  were  by  no  means  difpofed 
to  pay,  to  a  nation  with  whom  they  had  no  friendly  In- 
tercourfe, and  againft  whom  they  vv^ere  animated  with 
the  moft  im.placable  hatred.  Nor  Is  this  conjecture  more 
agreeable  to  hiftorical  evidence  than  to  probability.  The 
late  learned  Mr.  Folkes  difcovered,  that  the  Tower- 
pound,  which  continued  fo  long  in  ufe  in  the  Englifh 
mints,  was    the    money -pound    of  the    Anglo-Saxons. 

*  It  is  reafonable  (fays  he)  to  think,  that  William,  the 

*  Conqueror  introduced  no  new  weight  into  his  m^ints, 
'  but  that  the  fame  weight  ufed  there  for  fome  ages,  and 
<  called  the  pound  of  the  Tower,  was  the  old  pound  of 

*  the  Saxon  moneyers  before  the  conqueft.     This  pound 

*  was  lighter  than  the  Troy  pound  by  three  quarters  of 
«  an  ounce  Troy  (87).'     This  eftimate  of  the  Tower  or 

'  (?!6)  GrGnov.   de    Pecan-   Tet.   p.  347,      Kooper   of  Ancient 
Weights  and  Meafures,  p.  400. 
(87)  Tables  oLEnglifli  Silver  Coins,  p.  t,'2. 
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Saxon  money-pound,  is  fupported  by  the  unqueflionable 
evidence  of  a  verdi6t  remaining  in  the  exchequer,  dated 
Oftober   30,  A.  D.    1527:    <  And  whereas  heretofore 

*  the  merchaunte  paid  for  coinage  of  every  pound.  Towre 
^  of  fyne  gold,  weighing  xi  oz.  quarter  Troye,  113.  vi  d. 

*  Now  it  is  determined  by  the  king's  highnefs,  and  his 

*  faid  councille,  that  the  forefaid  pound  Towre  fhall  be 

*  no  more  ufed  and  occupied ;  but  all  manner  of  gold 

*  and  filver  fhall  be  wayed  by  the  pound  Troye,  which 

*  maketh   xii   oz.  Troye,  which  exceedeth  the  pound 

*  Towre  in  weight  iii  quarters  of  the  cz  (88)/  The 
old  Tower  or  Saxon  ounce,  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
Tov/er  or  Saxon  pound,  as  taken  from  the  accounts  in 
the  exchequer  A.  D.  1527,  was  450  Troy  grains  (89). 
From  the  above  account,  it  appears,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  money-poundj  with  its  fubdivifions  of  grains  and 
ounces  flood  thus  : 

Troy  grains, 

4r^o        ounce. 


5400 


12 


pound. 


Mr.  Folkes  gives  another  eftimate  of  the  Saxon  or 
Tower  pound,  taken  from  the  chamber  of  accounts  at 
Paris  about  Edward  III.'s  time,  which  is  a  very  little 
different  from  that  given  above,  making  the  Tower 
ounce  451.76  Troy  grains  (90).  But  this  difference  is 
fo  trifling,  being  hardly  thirteen  grains  in  the  pound, 
that  it  merits  no  attention. 

There  is^  one  circumftance  that  makes  It  highly  pro- 
bable, If  not  abfoluteiy  certain,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
brought  this  money-pound  with  them  from  the  conti- 
nent ;  which  is  this, — that  it  is  the  fame  with  the  Ger- 
man money-pound,  to  a  degree  of  exadlnefs  that  could 
not  be  owing  to  accident,  but  proves  that  they  were  de- 
rived from  one  origin,  viz.  the  pound  of  their  common 
anceftors  the  ancient  Germans.  The  great  refemblance, 
or  rather  identity^  of  thefe  pounds,  will  appear  from  the 
following  table ; 

j^roy  grains. 
The  Old  Tower  or  Saxon  ounce,         -         -         450 
The  prefent  Colonia  ounce,  -  -  -^         451.38 

(88)  Tables  of  Englifh  Silver  Coins,  p.  i,  2. 

(89)  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  24.  C90)  Id.  ibid. 

The 
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^rcy  grains. 
The  flandard  Strafburgh  ounce,  -^         -       45i«3S 

The  Tower  or  Saxon  ounce  in  Edward  III.'s 

time,  -  -  -  451.76 

The  learned  Mr.  Clarke  (to  whofe  curious  refearches  I 
gratefully  acknowledge  I  am  much  indebted)  traces  the 
origin  of  the  Saxon  money-pound  much  higher,  and 
<ieduces  it  from  the  ancient  Greek  pound.  But  the  fhortell 
abridgment  that  could  be  given  of  that  dedudlion,  would 
be  too  long  for  this  place  (91).  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve 
upon  the  whole,  that  if  the  above  account  be  juft,  «  the 
'  money-pound  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  the  denomina- 

*  tion  or  name  of  as  many  coins  of  any  kind  as  were  coin- 

*  ed  out  of  a  mafs  of  metal  weighing  5400  Troy  grains/ 
The  names  and  numbers  of  thefe  coins  will  afterwards 
appear  j  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  at 
prefent,  that  out  of  every  fuch  pound  of  ijlver  v/ere 
coined  240  fiiver  pennies,  each  weighing  22 J  Troy 
grains,  twenty  pennies  out  of  every  ounce.  If  the  Saxons 
had  fuch  a  coin  as  a  fhilling  (which  it  is  highly  probable 
they  had),  forty-eight  of  thefe  {hillings  were  coined  out 
of  every  pound  of  filver,  four  out  of  every  ounce  ,  each 
ihilling  containing  five  pennies,  and  weighing  1 12|  Troy 
grains. 

It  mufl;  not  be  concealed,  that  fome  eminent  writers  Another 
on  this  fubje^l  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Anglo-  money- 
Saxons  had  another  money-pound  of  fifteen  ounces  (92).  P^^iii^i'' 
This  opinion  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  following  law  of 
king  Athenian,  who  reigned  in  the  former  part  of  the 
tenth   century  :  '  A  ceorl's  weregeld,  by  the  Mercian 
«  law,  is  two  hundred  Ihillings  j  a  thane's  weregeld  is 

<  fix  times  as    much,  or  twelve  hundred  {hillings ;  the 

*  fimple  weregeld  of  a  king  is  equal  to  that  of  fix  thanes, 
«  or  thirty  thoufand  fceatas,  which  make  one  hundred 

<  and  twenty   pounds.      The   kingbote,    which   is    to 

*  be  paid  to  the   kingdom,  is  equal   to   the  weregeld, 

<  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  royal  family  (93).'  From 
this  law  it  appears,  that  at  this  time  fix  times  1 200  fhil- 
lings,  or  7200  fniliings,  were  equal  to*  120  pounds; 
which  they  could  not  be^  unlefs  there  were  60  fliiliings 

(91)  See  Clarke  on  Coins,  p,  26.  ^ 

{(^i)  Hickefii  Difiertaf.  Epiiiol.  p.  itT.    Sir  Andrew  Foun«:aine^ 
ibid.  p.  1^5.  (93)''WirKins  Leges  SaxoBv  p.  64. 
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in  the  pound.  Now  if  there  had  been  only  four  of  thefe 
{hillings  coined  out  of  an  ounce,  it  is  certain  that  the 
pound,  out  of  which  fixty  of  them  were  coined,  muft 
have  contained  15  ounces.  But  the  moft  probable  ac- 
count of  this  matter  feems  to  be  this :  that  about  this 
time  the  weight  and  value  of  the  ihilling  was  diminiflied 
one  fifth  part ;  and  inftead  of  containing  five  pennies, 
and  weighing  1 1 2^  grains,  it  contained  only  four  pen- 
nies, and  weighed  only  90  grains.  This  diminution  of 
the  fliilling  might  be  owing  to  a  fcarcity  of  filver,  occa- 
iioned  by  the  depredations  of  the  Danes,  and  exigencies 
of  the  {late,  or  to  fome  other  caufe  to  us  unknown.  If 
•  '  this    fuppofition  be  admitted,  the   monllrous   abfurdity 

of, having  two  money-pounds,  with  their  numerous  fub- 
divifions,  current  in  the  fame  country  at  the  fame  time 
/'v.'hich  would  have  introduced  intolerable  confufion  and 
perplexity  into  all  money-tranfa£lions),  will  be  avoided  : 
the  pound  will  remain  the  fame,  confiding  of  1 2  ounces, 
cut  of  which  were   coined,  for  a  time,  fixfy  {hillings, 
,  each  containing  only   four  pennies,  and  weighing  only 
90  grains.     This  fuppofition  is  almofh  converted  into  a 
certainty,  when  we  confider,  that  all  writers  on  this  fub- 
jecl  allow,  that  there  never  were  either  more  or  fewer 
than  240  pennies  in  the  pound  ;  and  that  this  propor- 
tion between  the  pound  and  the  penny  was  always  obferv- 
ed  in  all  the  gradual  diminutions  of  the  pound,  and  is 
obferved  at  this  day :  but  if  the  fliilling  contained  five 
pennies,  when  there  w^re  fixty  of  them  in  the  pound,,' 
as  it  certainly  did  when  there  were  only  forty-eight  of] 
them   in  the  pound;  in  the   former  cafe,  the  pound  of ' 
fixty  {liillings  mufh  have  contained  300  pennies,  which  it 
certainlv  never  did.     At  what  time  this  diminution  oB 
the  weight  and  value  of  the  ihilling  took  place,  and  how' 
long   it  continued,  it  is  impofifible  to  difcover  with  pre-; 
cifion;  but  there   is  fufficient  evidence,  that  when  the  ^ 
tranquillity  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom  was  reftoredj 
under  the  government  of  Canute  the  Great,  the  {hilling 
was  reftored  to   its  former  weight  and  value.     This  ap-' 
pears  from  the  following  lav/  of  that  prince  :  '  He  who^ 
'  violates  the  prote^lion  of  a  church  of  the  higheil  order, 
<  {hall  pay  5  pounds  by  the  Engli{h  law  *, — of  the  fecond 
«  order   i2olhilHngsj — of  the  third  order  60  fhiiiings; 
«  of  the  lowed  order,  30  fiiiilings  (94).'     In  this  law. 


(94)  Wilklns  Leges  Saxon,  p.  127. 

the 
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the  mul£l:s  to  be  paid  for  violating  the  protection  of* 
churches,  according  to  their  dignity,  arife  in  the  fame 
proportion  from  the  loweft  to  the  highefl  •,  from  which 
it  follows,  that  as  30  fhillings  is  the  half  of  60  fhiliinirs, 
and  60  fhillings  the  half  of  120  fhillings  ;  fo  120  (hillings 
is  the  half  of  five  pounds;  From  this  law^  therefore,  it 
is  evident,  that  when  it  was  made,  there  were  240  fhil- 
lings in  five  pounds,  or  48  fhillings  in  one  pound. 

The  above  account  of  the  Saxon  money-pound  is  con=  ^,  . 
firmed  by  the  real  weight  of  their  pennies  now  remain-  rnonev- 
ing,  which  Mr.  Folk es  found  to  be  at  a  medium  22^  pound  of 
Troy  grains  (95).  This  made  their  fhilling,  containing '^^^  ^^'^°"^''' 
five  pennies,  to  weigh  1 1 2|  Troy  grains,  and  their  pound, 
containing  48  fhillings,  to  weigh  5400  Troy  grains  ; 
which  are  the  exa6l  number  of  grains  in  the  Tower 
pound ;  which  we  may  therefore  conclude,  was  the 
Anglo-Saxon  money-pound.  The  pound  they  probably 
brought  with  them  from  the  continent,  as  it  is  the  fame 
with  the  Colonia  and  Strafburgh  pounds  j  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  their  only  money-pound  through  the  whole 
of  this  period,  and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  v/hen  it  was  changed  for  the  Troy  pound,  which 
is  360  grains,  or  three-fourths  of  a  Troy  ounce,  hea- 
vier (96).  This  fmall  difference  between  the  Tower 
pound  and  the  Troy  pound  is  the  reafoh  that  one  pound 
of  Anglo-Saxon  money  did  not  contain  quite  fo  much 
filver  as  three  pounds  of  our  prefent  money,  though  in 
general  calculations,  where  much  exadlnefs  is  not  ne- 
cefTary,  we  have  always  flated  them  in  that  proportion; 
He;re,  howevei",  it  may  be  proper  to  ftate  the  exaft  pro-^ 
portion ;     which     is    this  \ — <  That    one     Anglo-Saxon 

*  money-pound  contained  as  much  filver  as  is  now  coin- 

*  ed  into  £21  16:  3  fterling.' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the   Anglo-Saxons  were  ac-*  yj^g  ^^^^ 
quainted   with  a    pound  which    contained    15    ounces,  cnnle 
which  they  ufed  on  fome  occafions,  and   for  fome  pur-  pound  ^pr 
pofes,  though  they  did  not  ufs  it  in  their  mints.     This  Saxons? 
pound  is  plainly  mentioned  in  the  following  law  of  king 
Etheired,  preferved  by  Brompton,  which  (as  I  fufpe8:) 
hath  been  the  occafion  of  many  miftakes  :  '  I  command 
<  thofe  who  have  the  keeping  of  the  ports,  and  the  eol- 

(95)  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  p.  5. 

(96)  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  99. 

VoL.IL  Ff  *kaing 
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*  le£^mg  of  the  cuftoms  on  goods,  that,  under  the  pain 

*  of  my  difpleafure,  they  colledl  my  money  by  the  pound 

*  of  the  market ;  and  that  each  of  tbefe  pounds  be  fo 
f  regulated  and  (lamped  as  to  contain  15  ounces  (97)/ 
It  is  evident,  both  from  the  words  and  the  intention  of 
this  law,  that  the  pound  of  1 5  ounces  which  is  men- 
tioned in  it,  was  not  the  money-pound,  but  the  pound 
of  the  market,  or  mercantile  pound,  by  which  the  heavy 
goods  of  merchants  were  weighed  when  they  were  ex- 
ported or  imported,  and  according  to  which  the  king's 
culloms  payable  upon  thefe  goods  were  to,  be  rated. 
This  law  was  probably  procured  by  the  people  of  Lon- 
don, who  were  great  friends  to  that  unhappy  kiiig,  and 
afforded  him  protection  in  their  city  Vv^hen  he  could  not 
find  it  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions.  It  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  favour  the  merchants,  and  to  fecure 
them  from  the  exactions  of  the  cuftomers.  This  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  mercantile  and  the  money-pound  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  was  in  ufe  among 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  all  other  trading  nations,  both 
ancient  and  modern  (98). 

The  mark.  The  mark,  which  is  often  mentioned  in  the  laws  and 
hiftories  of  this  period,  was  alfo  a  denomination  of 
money,  and  not  a  real  coin  ;  and,  next  to  the  pound, 
it  was  the  higheft  denomination  then  known  in  England. 
It  was  not  fo  properly  an  Anglo-Saxon  as  an  Anglo- 
Danifh  denom.ination,  having  been  introduced  by  the 
Danes,  when  they  obtained  a  legal  fettlement  in  this 
illand,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great ;  for  it  appears 
for  the  firft  time  in  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
Alfred  and  Guthrum,  the  Dahifh  king  (99).  That  the 
mark  had  its  origin  in  Scandinavia,  and  was  brought 
from  thence  both  into  France  and  England,  is  confirm- 
ed by  two  ol"  the  mod  learned  antiquaries  of  the 
north  (100). 

Weight  of      I^  would  be  quite  improper  to  load  the  pages  of  a  ge- 
the  mark,   neral  hiftory  with  a  critical  examination  of  the  fenti- 
rnents  of  different  writers  concerning  the  weight  and 
value  of  the  mark.     It  was  long  imagined  that  the  mark  J 

(97)  Brorapton  inter  decern  Script,  p.  899. 

(98)  Clarke  oil  Coins,  p.  85. 

(99)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  47. 

(100)  Arngrim  jenas  CrymogaJie,  1.  i.  c.  8,  Stiernhook  de  Jure 
Sueonuni,  p.  113. 

and 
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and  the  mancus  (which  will  be  by  and  by  defcribed) 
were  the  fame.  This  opinion  feems  to  have  arifen  from 
the  refemblance  of  the  two  barbarous  Latin  words  marca 
and  manca ;  and  was  certainly  a  very  great  miftake,  and 
the  fomxe  of  much  perplexi^  y  and  confulion.  Without 
entering  into  any  tediou-">  iiiveitigations,  it  feems  to  be 
moffc  probable,  upon  til-  vihole, — *  That  the  mark  bore 

*  the  fame  proportion  t  )  the  pound,  in  the  period  we  are 

*  now  examining,  and  in  every  fucceeding  period,  that 

*  it  doth  at  prefent,  viz.  that  it  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
^  two-thirds  of  the  weight  and  value  of  the  pound.'  If 
this  conjefture  (for  I  fhall  call  it  no  more)  is  vv^ell  found- 
ed, the  Anglo-Danifh  mark  in  this  period  mud  have 
weighed  8  Tower  ounces,  or  3600  Troy  grains,  of  gold 
or  filver;  the  mark  of  filver  muft  have  been  equal  in 
value  to  160  Saxon  pennies,  and  to  32  of  the  larger 
Saxon  {hillings,  of  5  pennies  each,  and  to  40  of  the 
fmaller  Saxon  {hillings,  of  4  pennies  each.  It  muft  alfo 
have  been  equal  in  weight  of  filver  to  ^  i  :  1 7  :  9  of 
our  prefent  money;  which  is  exafbiy  tvv^o-thirds  of 
£2  :  16:3,  the  weight  in  filver  of  the  Saxon  pound. 

It  was  very  eafy  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  difcover  this  The  mark 
proportion  between    the    Danifh   mark  and  their  own  brought 
pound ;  and  when  they  had  difcovered  it,  nothing  could  5  "a^^^Ina- 
be  more  reafonable  than  to  keep  thefe  tv/o  denominations  via. 
of  money  in  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  in  all  their 
various  changes,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  confu- 
fion  in  their  mercantile  tranfaftions.     Nor  is  pofitive 
Jiiftorical  evidence  wanting,  that  the  Danifli  mark,  Vv^hen 
it   was  brought  into  England,  was  a  weight  of  eight 
ounces,  according  to  the  above  account.     The  Damfli, 
Norwegian,  and  Icelandic  mark  (as  we  are  told  by  Arn- 
grirn  Jonas),  weighed  eight  ors  or  ounces  of  pure  gold, 
or  pure  filver :  and  in  the   payment  of  taxes  eight  orae 
were   always  paid  for  one   mark  ( 10 1).     According  to 
Stiernhbok,   this    was  alfo    the  weight    of  the    ancient 
Swedifh  mark:    '  The  mark  was  the  moll  ancient,  the 

*  moll  common,  and  the  largeft  denomination  of  money, 
<  among  all  the  nations  of  the  North.     Nor  v/as  it  pe-. 

*  culiar  to  them,  but  was  known  and  ufed  by  the  peo- 

*  pie  of  Holland,  Germany,  France,  and  England.     The 

*  ancient  mark  of  all  thefe  nations  weighed  eight  ounces 
'  of  pure  gold,  or   pure   filver  (102).'     This   was  the 

(loi)  Arngrim  Jonas  Crymogfeae,  1.  i.  c.  R. 
(ic2)  Stiernh'ook  de  Jure  Sueonum,  p.  133. 

'  F  f .  2  mark 
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mark  that  was  brought  Into  England  by  the  Danes  ;  and, 
after  the  acceffion  of  the  Danifh  princes  to  the  throne, 
was  eftabhfhed  by  law  5  and  the  mulcts  that  were  to 
be  paid  by  certain  criminals,  which  had  formerly  been 
rated  in  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  were  rated  in 
marks,  and  their  fubdivifions.  By  one  of  thefe  laws, 
the  manbote  of  a  villain  or  fokcman  was  rated  at  12 
orse  or  ounces  of  filver ;  and  the  manbote  of  a  freeman 
(which  was  the  double  of  the  other)  was  rated  at  3 
marks  (103).  From  this  we  learn,  that  there  were  24 
ounces  of  filver  in  3  marks,  and  confequently  8  ounces 
in  I  mark.  This  continued  to  be  the  weight  of  the 
money-mark  in  England  as  long  as  12  ounces  continued; 
to  be  the  weight  of  the  money-pound  (104). 
Mercan-  After  the  acceffion  of  the  Daiaifh  kings  to  the  Englifli, 
^le  mark,  throne,  they  introduced  their  commercial  mark,  as  well 
^  as  their  money  mark  ;  and  all  kinds  of  goods  at  the  cuf-^ 
tom-houfes,  which  had  formerly  been  weighed  by  the 
Saxon  commercial  pound  of  fifteen  ounces,  were  then 
weighed  by  the  Danifh  commercial  mark  of  twelve, 
ounces.     *  In  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Great,  there  were 

*  two  marks,  the  money  m.ark,  and  the  mercantile  mark. ' 

<  The  money  m.ark,  by  vv^hich  pure  gold  and  pure  filver 

*  were  v/eighed,  contained  eight  ounces,  and  the  mer- 

<  mercantile   mark,  by  which  all  other  kinds  of  goods- 

*  were  weighed,  contained  twelve  ounces  (105).'  The 
reader  cannot  fail  to  take  notice,  that  the  fame  propor- 
tion was  iliii  obferved  between  the  Daniihi  money  mark  ; 
and  commercial  mark,  as  betv/een  the  Saxon  money ^j 
pound  and  commercial  pound,  &c.  &c.  the  one  was. 
two-thirds  of  the  other. 

The  man-  The  mancus  is  another  fpecles  of  money  that  is  often 
CVS.  '  mentioned  in  the  Vdws  and  hidories  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  of  all  the  chief  European  nations,  in  the  middle 
ages  (106).  It  hath  been  much  difputed,  whether  the 
mancus  was  a  real  coin,  or  only  a  denomination  of 
money,  like  the  pound  and  mark.  Without  giving  a 
detail  of  the  arguments  on  both  fides  of  this  queftion, 
\  diich  would  be  tedious,  it  feems  to  be  mod  probable, 
that  the  mancus  was  a  real  gold  coin ;  and  that  man- 
cuffes  were  coined  by  fome  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 

(T03)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon.  ('o4)  Stow  Chron.  p.  287. 

(105)  R«renius  ad  Jus  aulicum  Canuti,  p.  703. 
(luA'j  Du  Cange  Glofi".  voc.  Mancus. 

as 
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as  well  as  by  the  fovereigns  of  feveral  other  nations  of 
Europe,  in  the  prefent  period.  This,  it  muft  be  con- 
felTed,  is  direftly  contrary  to  the  commonly-received 
opinion,  that  Henry  III.  was  the  firll  king  of  England 
who  coined  gold  A.  D.  1297  (107).  But  this  opinion, 
though  it  hath  long  and  univerfaliy  prevailed,  is  chiefly 
founded  on  the  negative  argument,  "  That  no  Englifh 
^  gold  coins  of  greater  antiquity  have  yet  been  found  :' 
an  argument  very  weak  and  inconclufive,  and  now  quite 
dellroyed  by  the  aclual  difcovery  of  fome  Anglo-Saxon 
gold  coins  (108).  We  have  good  reafon,  therefore,  to 
believe  the  direft  teftimony  of  Aelfric,  the  grammarian, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  writer  of  eminent  dignity  arid  great 
learning ;  who   exprefsly  fays, — '  That  though  the  Ro- 

*  mans  had  many  different  names  for  their  coins,  the 
^  Englifh  had   only  three  names  for  theirs,  viz.  man- 

*  cuffes,  {hillings,  and  pennies  (109).'  That  the  Saxons 
had  feveral  names  of  money,  befides  thefe,  as  pounds 
and  marks,  we  have  already  leen ;  thefe  three,  there- 
fore, mufb  have  been  the  names  of  real  coins,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  mere  denominations  of  money.  But 
though  we  have  fufficient  evidence  in  general,  that  gold 
coins,  and  particularly  mancuiies,  were  ftruck  by  .fome 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  we  have  no  information  by 
which  of  thefe  kings  in  particular  they  were  coined  ;  be- 
caufe  there  are  none  of  thofe  ancient  mancufles  yet 
difcovered. 

We  know  with  the  greatefl  certainty  what  was  the  Weight  of 
value  of  the  Saxon  gold  mancus,  and  may  from  thence  the  man- 
difcover  very  nearly  what  v/as  its  weight.     The  fame  ^'^^' 
archbilhop  Aelfric,  commonly  called   the  Gratmnarian^ 
tells  us,  that  there  were  five  pennies  in  one  fhilling,  and 
thirty  pennies  in  one  mancus  (i  10).     If,  therefore,  there 
was  fuch  a  coin  as  a  filver  mancus,  which  is  not  proba- 
ble, it  muft  have  weighed   675  Troy  grains,  equal  to 
6  Saxon  {hillings,  to  30  Saxon,  pennies,  to  the  eighth  part 
of  a  Tower  pound,  and  to  7  {hillings  and  a  fmall  frac- 
tion of  our  prefent  money.     If  a  gold  mancus  was  to  be 
exchanged  for  filver,  or  the  value  of  it  paid  in  filver,  6 
Saxon  {hillings,  or  30  Saxon  pennies,  were  to  be  given 

♦ 

(107)  Clarke  on  Coin'?,  p.  373. 

(108)  Mr.  Pegge's  Diffar-Lationson  fome  Anglo-Saxon  Remains. 

(109)  Aelfric  Gram,  Saxon,  p.  52.      Append.  Somner's  Saxon 
Pidtioii,  (uo)  Aelfric  Gram.  p.  52, 

for  ' 
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for  it.     If  the  value  of  any  given  weight  of  gold  was  to 
the  value  of  an  equal  weight  of  filver,  as   12  to    i,  in 
this  period^  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  then  the  weight  of 
the  gold  mancus  muft  have  been  the  twelfth  part  of  675 
Troy  grains,  or  56  Troy  grains,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a 
Tower  ounce.     This  was  exactly  the  weight  of  a  very 
numerous  fet  of  gold  coins,  which  wore  current  in  the 
middle  ages,  not  only  over  all  Europe,  but  in  many  parts 
of   Afia    and    Africa,   though    under   different    names. 
Thefe  were  the  mancuifes  or  ducats  of  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  the  fultani  of  Conllantino- 
ple  and  the  Eaft,  the  chequeens  of  Barbary,  and  the 
fheriifs  of  Egypt,  which  were  all  of  the  fame  weight  and 
value  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  mancus  (m).     This  iden- 
tity of  the  gold  coiiis  of  fo  many  different  nations  is  an. 
indication,  that  there  v/as  fome  commercial  intercourfe 
between  them  and  muft  have  been  a  great  conveniency 
to  merchants. 
The  ora.         The  ora  was  the  next  fpecies  of  money  that  is  menti- 
oned in  the  law^s   and  hillories    of  the    Anglo-Saxons ; 
but  whether  it  was  a  real  poin,  or  only  a  denomination 
of  money,  ftill  remains  doubtful.     This,  as  well  as  the 
mark,  was  introduced  by  the  Danes  j  and   the  ora  Vv^as 
in  reality  a  fubdivifion  of  the  mark.     ^  There  were  only 
<  two  fubdivifions  (fays  Stiernhook)   of  the  mark,  viz, 

*  the  halfs-mark,  and  the  eighth  part,  which  was  called 

*  the  ora»     Though  this  laft  is  at    prefent   unknown    to 

*  the  Engiifh,  there  is  fuihcient  evidence,  that    it   was 

^  in  life   amongft  them  in  ancient  times,  being  carried  , 
'  from  hence  into  their  country  by   the  Danes.     The 

*  weight  of  the  ora,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  was  one 
^  ounce,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  mark  (i  12).'  Arngrim 
Jonas  gives  the  fame  account  of  the  origin,  weight,  or 
value  of  die  ora  (i  13).  If  there  Vv^as  fuch  a  /ilver  coin, 
therefore,  as  tlie  ora,  it  muft  have  weighed  one  Tower 
ounce^  or  450  Troy  grains,  equal  to  4  of  the  larger 
Sa:!^on  {hillings,  and  to  20  Saxon  pennies,  and  to^ 
4J".  %'%d.  of  our  prefent  money.  If  there  was  no  fuchxj 
coin  as  a  filver  ora,  then  they  paid  for  every  ora  in  an  ac-j 
count,  either  4  Saxon  {hillings,  or  20  Saxon  pennies. 
This  continued  to  be  the  weight  and   value  of  the   ora! 

(m)  Clarke  or  Coins,  p.  293, 

(112)  Stiernio'k  de  jure  Sueonum,  p.  134. 

(113)  Cryniogx.e,  1.  I.  c.  8.         .  '         .„ 

till 
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till  after  the  conclufion  of  this  period,  as    appears  from 
many  paflages  in  Doomfday-book  (i  14). 

There  is  hardly  any  fpecies  of  money  more  frequently  xhe  An- 
mentioned  in  the  laws  and  hiftories  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  glo-Saxon 
than  the  Ihillingf.     It  was  in  Ihitlings  that  they  eftimated  lt"\l'"g  a 
the  mulcls  and  penalties  infliftedby  their. laws  on  thofe 
'f  who  were  guilty  of  certain  crimes  ;   and  in  {hillings  they 
!■'  fixed  the  weregelds,  or  the  prices  of  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  perfons  of  all  ranks  (115).     Payments,  and  the  prices 
of  commodities,  were   alfo  generally  rated  in  {hillings. 
Notwithftanding  this,  it  was  long  the  univerfal  opinion 
of  antiquaries  and  hiftorians,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  fhil-e 
ling  was  a  mere  denomination  of  money,  and  not  a  real 
coin  (116).     This  opinion,  however,  which  is  founded 
only  on  this,  that  none  of  thefe  fhiliings  have  been  yet 
difcovered,    is  quite    improbable,  and    contrary   to    the 
plaineft  teilimony  of  feveral  Anglo-Saxon   writers,  who 
certainly  knew  their  own  coins.    That  of  archbifhop  Ael- 
fric,  already  quoted,  is  perfe6lly  plain,  and  ought  to  be 
decifive  :    *  The  Englifh  have  only  three  names  for  their 
*   coins, — mancu{res,    {hillings,    arjd    pennies.'     In  the 
Saxon  Bible,  the  Jev/i{li  {hekels  are  fometimes  tranflatcd 
by  thefe  two   words,  filver  Jhilltngs^  and  fometimes  by 
xho,  word.  ftlveringSy  and  fometimes  by  the  word  Jhil/rngs; 
which  plainly  indicates,  that  there  was  fuch  a  coin  of 
filver  as  a  {hilling,  which  on  fome  occafions  was,  byway 
of  eminence,  called  thp.  Ji/vering,  as  being  the  largefl:  iil- 
ver  coin.     The   name  of  this  coin,  which  in  Saxon  is 
fycWed  fcilling,  is  evidently  derived  homjici/icus,  the  name 
of  a  Roman  coin  of  the  {ame  w^eight  and^  value ;  in  imi- 
tation of  which  the  Saxon  {hilling  was  coined.     The  very 
change  of  the  vv^eight  of  the  Saxon  {hilling  from  48  out 
of  the  pound  of  filver  to  60,  already  mentioned,  is  a 
proof  that  it  was  a  real  coin,  fom^etimes  heavier  and  fome- 
timics  lighter.     But  whoever  defires  to  fee  the  arguments 
drawn  out   at  full  length  in    fupport  of  this  opinion, 
'  That  the  Saxon  {liilling  \vas  a  real  coin,'  mu{t  confult 
the  learned  work  quoted  below  (117). 

There  is  no  di{ficulty  in  difcovering  the  weight  and  va-  its  weight 
lue  of  the  Saxon  fhilling  with  the  greateft  certainty  and  and  value. 
€xa6lnefs.     When  4  8  of  thefe  {hillings  were  coined  out  of 

(114)  Script-ores  xv.  a  .Gael o  edit.  p.  764,  ']£$,     ' 

(£15)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  45,  46.  ^ 

(116)  Chronicon  Preciofum,  p.  40. 

(117)  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  205 — ^29, 

the 
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the  Tower  pound  of  (ilver,  weighing  5400  Troy  grains, 
each  of  them  muft  have  weighed  1 1 2|  of  thefe  grains, 
equal  to  5  Saxon  pennies,  of  22 J  grains-  each,  and  to 
ij".  id.  of  our  pr^fent  money.  When  60  of  thefe 
{hillings  were  coined  out  of  a  Tower  pound  of  filver,  each 
of  them  muft  have  weighed  90  Troy  grains,  equal  to  4 
Saxon  pennies,  and  to  ii^^d.  of  our  prefent  money. 
The  The  thrimfa  is  another  fpecies  of  money  which  is  fome- 

thrinifa,  times  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  particularly 
in  tiiofe  of  Athelftan ;  and  hath  greatly  perplexed  our 
antiquaries  and  hiftorians  ;  feme  of  them  making  it  equal 
in  value  to  3  Saxon  fliillings,  and  others  equal  only  to  i 
Saxon  penny ;  while  others  frankly  confefs  their  ignorance 
of  its  value  (118).  It  appears,  however,  very  evident, 
from  an  attentive  examination  of  the  feveral  laws  in 
which  it  occurs,  that  the  thrimfa  was  (as  its  name  im- 
ports)  equal  in  value  to  three  Saxon  pennies.  It  feems 
to  have  been  a  real  coin,  contrived  as  the  moft  conveni- 
ent fubdivifion  between  the  {hilling  and  the  penny. 
When  the  fhiiling  contained  5  Saxon  pennies,  the 
thrimfa  v»'-as  three-fifths  of  it ;  and  when  the  {billing 
contained  4  Saxon  pennies,  the  thrimfa,  which  remain- 
ed unaltered,  was  three-fourths  of  it.  We  have  exam- 
ples of  both  thefe  proportions  in  tl^.e  laws  of  king  Athel- 
flan.  In  one  of  thefe  laws,  which  was  made  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  v/hen  the  {hilling  was  at  its  primi- 
tive value  of  5  pennies,  2000  thrimfas,  the  weregeld 
of  a  thane  by  the  law  of  Eaft-Anglia,  are  faid  to  be 
equal  in  value  to  1 200  {liillings,  the  weregeld  of  a  thane 
by  the  law  of  Mercia  ;  from  whence  it  appears,  that  the 
thrimfa  was  three-fifths  of  the  fhiiling  (iip).  In  ano- 
ther of  thefe  laws,  which  was  made  near  the  end  of  his 
reign,  whdn  the  fliilling  was  brought  down  in  weight 
and  value  to  4  Saxon  pennies,  it  is  faid,  that  the  were- 
geld of  a  ceorl,  by  the  law  of  Eaft-Anglia,  was  266 
thrimfas,  which  make  200  {hillings,  according  to  the 
Mercian  law  (120).  From  this  law  it  appears,  that  the 
proportion  between  thfe  thrimfa  and  the  fhiiling  was 
changed,  and  that  the  former  was  three-fourths  of  the 

(118)  Spelraanni  GlqlT.  in  voc.  Thrimfa.  Nicolfon's  Hifiori- 
cal  Librar''-,  p.  44.  Brady's  Hi(i.  p.  68.  Chron.  preciofum, 
p.  28.  ' 

(;79)  Sonirer.  Gloff.  in  vnc.  Thrimfa.  Lye's  Diftioiiarium 
Saxoiii(-um,      -  '('-io)   Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  71. 

latter. 
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latter.  According  to  the  above  account,  the  weight  of 
the  thrimfa  muft  have  been  6']^  Troy  grains,  equal  to  3 
Saxon  pennies,  and  to  ^yi.  of  our  prefent  money;  and 
that  80  thrimfas  muft  have  been  coined  out  of  a  Tower 
pound  of  filver.  The  currency  of  the  thrimfa  never  w^as 
univerfal ;  and  it  feems  to  have  been  coined  only  for  a 
fiiort  time,  as  It  was  found  to  be  unneceffary.  This  is 
the  true  reafon  why  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  names 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  coins  by  archbiihop  Aelfric,  as  it 
had  fallen  into  difufe  before  his  time  (121). 

There  is  no  kind  of  money  more  frequently  mentioned  The  A«- 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  than  the  pending,  pening,  pe-  gl'-^-^axoft 
ninga,  or  penny.  This  was  by  far  the  moft  common,  " 
though  not  (as  cur  antiquaries  long  imagined)  the  only 
coin,  that  was  ilruck  by  the  Englifh  princes  ,pf  this  pe- 
riod. The  weight  and  value  of  the  penny  remained  in- 
variably the  fame  through  all  the  Saxon  times,  and  are 
both  perfe£lly  well  known.  It  w^s  a  fmall  filver  coin, 
of  v/hich  2  40  were  coined  out  of  a  Tower  pound  of  that 
metal,  each  penny  weighing  22^  Troy  grains,  equal  in 
weight  and  value  to  one  of  our  prefent  filver  three-pences, 
all  but  i^  Troy  grain.  Any  number  of  the  other  deno- 
minations of  money  or  coins  might  have  been  paid  in 
thefe  pennies  without  a  fra61:ion,  by  giving  2/io  of  them 
for  every  pound,  1 60  for  every  mark,  3  o  for  every  man- 
cus,  20  for  every  ora,  5  for  every  larger  fhilling,  4  for 
every  leffer  fhilling,  and  3  for  every  thrimfa.  The  far 
greatefl  part  of  the  current  cafh  of  England  in  this  period 
confifted  of  thefe  fmall  filver  pennies  j  which  is  the  rea- 
fon that  fo  many  of  them  are  ftili  preferved,  when  al- 
moft  all  the  other  Saxon  coins  are  loft.  In  that  great 
fcarcity  of  filver  that  prevailed  over  all  Europe,  from  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  difcovery  of  America, 
the  penny  was  a  very  proper  fize  for  the  moft  common 
current  coin  ;  becaufe  it  was  not  too  large  for  fmall  pay- 
ments, nor  too  fmall,  in  fufhcient  numbers,  for  the 
greateft. 

The  fceata,  which  is  fometimes  nqentioned  in  the  An-  xhe  fce- 
glo-Saxon  laws,  was  certainly  a  real  coin,  both  becaufe  ata. 
its  name  properly  fignifies  a  coin  or  piece  of  money,  and 
becaufe  it  was  too  fmall  for  a  mere  denomination.     The 
coin  c^Xl^d.  fceata  doth  not  appear  to  have  been  always  of 

(121)  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  229—236. 

the 
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tht  faix>e  weight  and  value  *,  but  feems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally one  of  the  fmalleft  of  their  current   coins ;  v/hich 
gave  occafion  to  that  form  of  an  oath,  which  every  one 
who  denied  a  debt  in  a  court  of  juftice  vi'-as  obliged  to 
take,- — <  I  fwear,  by  the  name  of  the  living  God,  that  I 
'  am  not  indebted  to  Neither  fnilling  or  fceata,  or  their 
*  Vv'orth  ;'  i.  e.  I  am  not  ovv^ing  him  either  a  great  fum, 
like  a  flnllingj  which  was  the  largeft  iilver  coin,  nor  a 
fmali   fum,    like    the    fceata,    v/hich   was  one    of    the 
fraallefl  (122).     In  the  laws  of  Ethelbright,  which  are 
the  moft  ancient  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  the  fceata  is 
often  mentioned,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  very  fmall 
coin,  of  which  twenty  were  equal  to  a  iliiliing  j  and  con- 
fequently  it  v/eighed  only  5I  Troy  grains  (123I.     But  in 
the  laws  of  king  Athelflan,  which  were  made  mxore  than 
three  centuries  after  the  former,  the  fceata  is  evidently 
.  the  fame  coin  with  the  Saxon  penny.     For  the  weregeld 
of  a  king,  in  one  of  thefe  laws,  is  fixed  at  30,000  fceatas, 
which  are  faid  to  be  equal  to  120  Saxon   pounds  (124), 
Now,  30,000  pennies   are   exa£fly  equal  to  125  Saxon 
pounds  ;  which  fliews,  that  if  this  weregeld  was  paid, 
not  in  act  vial  weight,  but  in  fuch  a  number  of  fceatas  or 
pennies,  by  tale,  then  an  addition  of  5  pounds  was  to  he 
paid,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  weight  occafioned 
by  the  wear  of  thefe  pennies.     In  general,  therefore,  we 
mav  conclude,  that  during  the  greateft  part  of  this  period, 
the  fceata  and  the  penny  fignified    the  fame    coin  ;  and 
this  is  no  doubt  the  reafon  that  archbilhop  Aelfric  doth 
not  miCntion  the  fceata  among  the  names  of  the   Anglo- 
Saxon  coins,  becaufe  it   was   the   fame   with  the   pen- 
ny (125). 
The  An-        Though  the  Saxon  filver  penny  or  fceata  was  a  fmall 
glo  Saxon  ^oin,  it  was  of  confiderable  value,  and  would  then  have 
Eiable.    ^'  purchafed  as  much  provhions,  or  goods  of  any  kind,  as 
five  of  our  fliiilings  will  do  at  prefent.     The  price  of  the 
beft   flieep  in  England,  for  example,  was   fixed  by  the 
laM's  of  king  Athelftan,  near   the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,    at-  four    of    thefe    pennies ;   for    there    were 
only  four  pennies    in   the   Ihilling  v/hen  that  law  was 
made  (126).     By  the  fame  law,  an  ox  was  only  valued 
at  30,  a  cow  at  20,  and  a  fow  at  10,  of  thefe  pennies. 

(122)  Wilkin?  Leges  Saxon,  p.   64.  ('23)  Id.  p.  5,  6. 

(124)  Id.  p.  64.  (125)  Claske  on  Coins,  p.  428—430. 

(126)  Wilklns  Leges  Saxon,  p.  66, 

As 
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As  it  would  be  inconvenient,  at  prefent,  to  have  no  Halflings, 
fmaller  coins  than  crown  pieces,  fo  it  would  have  been  feor.h- 
equally  inconvenient,  in  the  Saxon  times,  to  have  had  |j"^^'  ^"^ 
no  coins  of  lefs  value  than  thofe  penny-pieces.     To  pre-    ' 
vent  this,  they  coined  halflings,  or  halfpennies  of  filver, 
weighing  1 1  Troy  grains,  worth  about  three  halfpence 
of  our  money  ;  and  feorthlings,  or  the  fourth  of  a  pen- 
ny, weighing  5J  Troy  grains,  worth  about  three  far- 
things of  our  money.     Both  thefe  coins  are  mentioned  in 
the  Saxon  gofpels ;  which  is  a  fuihcient  proof  that  they 
had  fuch  coins  when  thefe  gofpels  were  tranflated.     But, 
after  all,  when  many  things  were  fo  very  cheap,  it  would 
flill  have  been  inconvenient  to  have  had  no   coin  of  lefs 
value  than  the  filver  farthing  ♦,  and  therefore  they  coined 
a  brafs  coin  of  the  value  of  half  a  farthing  of  their  money, 
and  of  a  farthing  and  half  of  ours.     Thefe  brafs  coins, 
which  were  C2.\lQdJ?ycaSy  are  mentioned  alfo  in  the  Saxon 
gofpels  •,  and  a  confiderable   number  of  them  belonging 
to   feveral  Northumbrian  kings,,  have  been  found,  and 
publifhed(i27-). 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  weight  and' value  Refult  of 
of  the  feveral  denominations  of  money,  and  real  coins,  the  above 
that  were  in  ufe  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  prefent  e."u™era-; 
period,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  pl«ce  the  refult  of  the 
whole  under,  the  eye  of  the  reader  in  the  following  table, 
that  the  infpetlion  of  it  may  enable  him  to  difcover,  at 
one  glance,  the  real  weight   and  value  of  any  fum  of 
money  he  happens  to  meet  with  in  the  Saxon  hiilory. 

(127)  Hickefii  Differtat.  Epift.  p.  182. 
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'^able  of  the  names  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  denojjnnathns  of 
inonc^y  and  of  real  coins  ;  ivtth  the  weight  of  each  of  them 
in  1'roy  grains y  and  value  in  the  prefent  money  of  Great 
Britain, 

Names. 


The  pound. 

The  mark, 

The  mancus  of  gold, 

The  mancus  of  filver. 

The  ora, 

The  greater  (hilling, 

The  fmaller  ihillinj 

The  thrimfa. 

The  penny  and  fceata, 

The  halfling. 

The  leorthling, 

The  fbyca,  a  brafs  coin, 

Befides  their  ov/n  coins,  thofe  of  all  the  other  nations 
gold  coins  of  Europe  with  whom  they  had  any  commerce,  were 
^:^5.^?!'.^,"^  current  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in ^  the  prefent  period. 
The  gold  coins  that  were  current  in  England,  and  indeed 
over  all  Europe,  for  fome  ages  before  the  Norman  con- 
queft,  were  of  thefe  three  kinds  : — i.  The  old  Byzantine 
folidi,  commonly  called  Byzants  ; — 2.  The  mod  ancient 
Frank  folidi ; — 3.  The  leiTer  Frank  folidi  of  twelve- 
pence  (128).  Though  the  Byzants  were  coined  at  Con- 
llantinople,  or  Byzantium,  from  whence  thtfy  derived 
their  name  5  yet  they  were  well  known  in  England,  and 
great  payments  were  often  made  in  Byzantines.  Thus 
the  famous  St.  Dunftan  purchafed  the  eiliate  of  Hindon 
in  Middlefex  of  king  Edgar,  for  200  Byzantines  ( 129)- 
Out  of  the  Greek  pound  of  gold  (which  was  the  fame 
with  the  Tov/er  pound)  72  Byzantines  were  coined, 
each  weighing  73  Troy  grains,  and  worth  40  Saxoii 
pennies,  8  Saxon  fliillings,  and  nine  fhiiiings  and  four- 
pence  halfpenny  of  our  prefent  money  (130).  Few  coins 
ever  had  a  longer  or  more  univerfal  currency  tlian  thefe 


Foreign 

gold  coi 
current : 


(iaP)  Clarke  oTi  Coin?!,  p.  346. 

(129)  Caolden'^  Remain?,  p.  182. 

(130)  Leges  S.:Jic3?,  cit.  47.  §  4.    Cod.  Theod.  1.  la.  tif.  7.  Cod. 
luun.  1.  iO.  tit.  no.. 
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Byzantines,,  having  been  current  from  the  very  beein- 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  Eaitern  empire,  not  only  in  ail  its 
provinces,  but  alfo  in  all  thofe  countries  which  had  been, 
provinces  of  the  Weftern  empire,  and  amongft  others  in 
Britain  (i3i)*  The  ancient  Frank  folidus  v/as  the  fame 
in  weipht  and  value  with  the  Saxon  mancus  already 
defcribed.  The  lefier  Frank  folidus  was  worth  no  more 
tlian  twelve  Saxon  pennies,  or  two  fliillings  and  ten  pence 
of  our  prefent  money  (132).  It  was  from  the  ufe  of  this 
leiTer  Frank  folidus  that  the  prefent  divifion  of  our  money- 
pound  into  20  fnillings,  each  (hilling  containing  12  pence, 
was  introduced.  Befides  thefe  gold  coins,  there  were 
alfo  fome  foreign  filver  coins  current  in  England  in  tliis 
period  -,  but  a  more  minute  enumeration  is  unneceiTary, 
and  would  be  tedious. 

Though  coins  may  be  of  the  legal  weight  when  they  Incremen- 
are  ftruck,  they  are  apt  to  lofe  -fomething  of  that  weight  f"^^  paid 
by  long  currency.  To  make  up  this  deficiency  of  weight  g^ 
occafioned  by  wearing,  it  was  a  cuflom,  probably  a  times, 
law,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  when  they  paid  a  fum 
of  money  by  tale,  to  pay  one  twenty-fourth  part  more 
than  the  nominal  fum.  For  example,  though  there  were 
only  48  Saxon  fhillings  coined  out  of  a  pound  of  filver, 
yet  when  a  merchant  paid  a  debt  of  one  pound  in  fiiiliings 
that  had  been  fome  time  in  the  circle,  he  paid  50  of  thefe 
fliillings  inftead  of  48.  This  is  the  reafon  that  the  fame 
mulci:  or  fime  that  is  called  two  pounds  in  one  law,  is 
called  one  hundred  fnillings  in  another  ;  four  additional 
fhillings  being  paid  to  make  up  for  the  prefumed  defi- 
ciency in  weight  (133).  When  a  debt  of  one  pound  was 
paid  in  pennies,  which  were  by  far  the  mod  common 
coins,  250  of  thefe  pennies  were  paid  inftead  of  240 ; 
which  were  the  real  number  coined  out  of  a  pound. 
Thus  the  weregeld  of  a  king  is  declared  to  be  30,000 
pennies,  or  120  pounds;  but  30,000  pennies  are  really 
125  pounds;  becaufe  5  pounds  (or  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  the  whole  fum)  were  paid  to  make  up  the  defici- 
ency of  weight  in  the  current  pennies  (134).  When  any 
comimodities  are  exceedingly  fcarce  and  valuable,  as  gold 
and  filver  were  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examining,  men 

(131)  Lindenbrog.  Gloff.  voce  Solidus. 

{132)   Clarke  on  Coin",  p.  329. 

(133)   Wilkins  Leges  Saxou,  p.  55.  3?,  ('34)  Id.  p.  72- 
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coins. 


are  very  anxious  not  to  be  defrauded  of  the  fmallefl  part 
of  them  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Finenefsof  As  the  weight  is  one  capital  confideration  in  the  af- 
the  Saxon  fair  of  coins ;  fo  their  finenefs,  or  the  real  proportion 
of  pure  gold,  or  pure  filver,  in  them,  is  another.  It 
•was  foon  difcovered,  that  a  fmall  mixture  of  fome  bafer 
metai,  commonly  called  alloy y  with  gold  and  filver  in 
coins,  gave  them  an  additional  hardnefs,  and  made  them 
more  durable.  This  therefore  was  admitted ;  but  the 
greatefl  care  was  taken  to  afcertain  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  pure  gold  or  filver  and  the  alloy,  with  the 
mofl  minute  exaftnefs.  The  ftandard  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  money,  as  found  by  trials  made  upon  their  coins, 
was  nine  parts  of  pure  {ilv'er,  and  one  part  of  copper  ; 
and  very  fevere  penalties  were  inilii^lied  by  their  laws  on 
thofe  mint-mafters  who  made  money  of  a  bafer  kind. 
By  a  law  of  Athelllan,  a  monetary  who  coined  money 
below  the  legal  ftandard,  either  in  weight  or  iinenefs, 
was  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  nailed  upon  the 
door  of  his  mint ;  but  by  a  pofterior  one  of  Ethelred, 
thofe  who  were  guilty  of  this  crime  were  to  be  put  to 
death  (135).  All  coins  that  were  agreeable  to  the  legal 
ftandard  in  thefe  two  refpects,  of  weight  and  finenefs, 
were  declared  by  law  to  be  the  current  coins  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  none  were  permitted  to  refufe  them  in  pay- 
ments. 

Though  their  weight  and  purity  are  the  two  capital 
confideratlons  in  the  affair  of  coins  ;  yet  the  legends  and 
impreiTes  which  they  bear,  and  the  degrees  of  art  and 
elegance  > with  which  they  are  fabricated,  merit  fome  at- 
tention in  every  period  from  the  antiquary  and  hiftorian. 
The  art  of  coining  money  was  in  a  very  imperfedl  ftate 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  This  is  evident  from  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  their  filver  pennies,  or  the  plates  of  them, 
which  have  been  pubiiflied  in  the  works  quoted  be- 
low (136).  Thefe  pennies  are  very  thin;  and  the  re- 
lievo of  the  letters  and  figures  upon  them  very  low  and" 
faint.  On  one  fide  they  commonly  bear  the  prince's 
head  by  whofe  authority  they  were  coined,  with  his  name 
and  his  title  in  Latin  (Rex),  and  in  a  few  inftances  in 
Saxon  (Cyning).     The  letters  are  chiefly  Roman,  with 


Art  of 
coining, 


(135)  Wilkins  Leges,Saxon.  p.  59 — 118. 

(136)  Camden  Brltan.  vol.   i.     Introduc.  p.  165—203.    Hickef. 
Thefaur.  Diilertat.  Epiit.  p.  161—182. 

a  mix- 
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a  mixture  of  Saxon,  and  for  the  moft  part  very  rudely- 
formed.  The  reverfes  are  various  ;  but  many  of  them 
contain  only  the  names  of  the  mint-mafter,  and  of  the 
citv  where  they  were  coined.  For  the  fatisfa6lion  of 
fuch  readers  as  have  not  an  opportunity  of  viewing  thefe 
coins,  or  the  tables  of  them  which  have  been  pubiifhed, 
two  of  the  moft  ancient,  and  one  of  the  moft  modern  of 
them,  are  engraved  on  the  plate  of  the  map  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, Fig.  I,  2,  3. 

Fig   I.  is  a  penny  of  Edwin  (137),  the  firft  Chriftian  Defcnp^ 
king  of  Norttiumbsrland,  and  moft  probably  the  founder  Ji,^"  .^f 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  who    flouriihed  from  A.  D.  pl^nv'  ^ 
617  CO  A. D.    633.     On  one   lide  is    the   king's  head, 
crowned  with  the  infcription  edpin.  rex.  a.;  in  which 
ail  the  letters  q;'e  Roman  except  the  Saxon  p  (w).     On 
the  re\  erfe  is  a  crofs  in  the  centre  (a  proof  that  Edwin 
had  embraced  Chriftianity  Vv'hen  this  coin  was  ftruck), 
with  this  infcription,  sefwel   on  eofePv;  which  fig- 
nifies  Sifwei  (the  name  of  the  mint-minifter)  at  York. 

The  fecond  is  a  penny  of  Adulf,  v/ho  was  a  king  of  Of  AdulPs 
the  Eaft-Angles  A.  D.  664.  On  one  fide  is  the  king's  P-"'^y- 
head,  with  this  infcription,  adulfius  prisin.  Seve- 
ral explanations  have  been  given  of  the  lail  of  thefe 
words,  but<none  of  them  are  without  diiliculties  (138). 
On  the  reverfe  is  a  crofs  ere6led  upon  a  globe,  with  a 
ferpent  hanging  as  lifelefs  on  the  tranverfe  of  the  crofs, 
and  this  infcription,  victuria  aduleo. 

The  laft  is  a  penny  of  king  Harold,  who  fell  in  the  Of  Ha-- 
battle  of  Hailiugs,  and  was  fucceeded  by  William  the  mold's 
Conqueror.     On    one    fide  is  a  fceptre   and  the  king's  P^^-"7' 
head  crowned,  with  harold   rex    angl.     On    the 
reverfe    the    word    pax   in   the  centre,  and   around    it 
vlfgeat  on   CLE-,  which  is  Wlfgeat  (the  name  of 
the  mint-mafter)  at  Glocefter. 

It  is  quite  im.poiTible  to  difcover,  with  any  degree  of  Qiiantlty 
certainty,  the  quantity  of  current  coin   in  England  in  ?^  ^-oney 
this  period.     On  fome  occaiions,  very  confiderable  fums  land"^" 
are  mentioned.     The  fmall  Itingdom  of  Kent  is  faid  to 
have  paid   to  Ina  king  of  Weflex,  A.  D.  694,  no    lefs 
than  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  equal  in  quantity  of  iilver  to 
/  84,375  of  our  prefent  money,  and  in  value  and  efficacy 

(137)  This  is  controverted  by  Mr.  Pegge,  DilTertation  2. 

(138)  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  417. 
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to  more  than  eight  millions  fterling(i39).  This  fum  is 
fo  enormous  for  fo  fmall  a  territory,  that  fome  miftake 
muit  certainly  have  been  committed  by  the  tranfcribers 
of  the  Saxon  chronicle ;  and  therefore  no  inference  can 
V  be  drawn  from  this  paflage.  If  a  hiftorian  may  be 
allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  that 
piijida  (pounds)  had  been  inferted  by  a  miftake  inftead  of 
peninga  (pennies),  which  v/as  probably  the  true  reading. 
For  Ina's  quarrel  with  the  people  of  Kent  was,  that  they 
had  killed  Mul,  the  brother  of  Ceadwalla,  king  of 
Weflex,  his  immediate  predeccffor ;  and  therefore  all 
^that  he  could  demand  from  them,  by  the  eftablifhed  laws 
of  the  heptarchy,  was  the  payment  of  the  weregeld,  of 
a  king,  which  was  30,000  pennies  (140)^  Even  this 
fum  (;^35i  :  n  :  3  of  our  money),  trilling  as  it  may 
appear  to  us,  would  not  be  eafily  paid  by  the  fmall  king- 
dom of  Kent,  after  it  had  been  three  times  plundered  by 
the  Weft-Saxon  armies  in  the  fpace  of  eight  years.* 
Though  Alfred  the  Great  was  one  of  the  richeft  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  he  bequeathed  no  more  by  his  lall 
will  than  ^  500  to  each  of  his  two  fons,  and  £  100  to 
each  of  his  three  daughters  (141).  This  was  no  more 
than  £^  1406  :  5  :  o  of  our  money  to  a  king's  fon, 
and  ^  281  :  5  :  o  to  a  king's  daughter:  a  fuiScient 
proof  of  the  great  fcarcity  of  money  in  England  in  the 
age  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Nor  was  money  more  plenti- 
ful in  France  at  that  time  than  it  was  in  England ;  for 
Charles  the  Bald  king  of  France,  who  was  cotemporary 
with  Alfred,  when  he  meditated  an  expedition  into  Italy 
A.  D.  875,  to  feize  the  Imperial  crown,  could  raife  no 
more  money  in  his  whole  kingdom  than  10,000  marksj 
or  £  18,375  fterling  (142).  The  calh  of  England  feems 
to  have  increafed  coniiderably  in  the  courfe  of  the  tenth 
century,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Elder,  Athelftan, 
and  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  who  were  great  encouragers  of 
foreign  trade.  This  enabled  the  Engliili  to  pay  the 
prodigious  fubfidies  to  the  Danes  in  the  unfortunate 
reign  of  Etheired  the  Unready ;  which  in  twenty-three 
years,  from  A.  D.  991  to  A.  D.  10 14,  amounted  to 
no  lefs  than  £^  167,000  of  Saxon  money,  equal  in  quan- 

(139)  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  4^.  ('4o)  Id.  ibid* 

(141)  TelUmenruni  iElfredi,  apud  Affer.  p.  23. 

(142)  Boulainvilliers,  p.   11^. 
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tity  of  filver  to  ^469,687  :  10  :  o  flerling  (143).  It 
appears,  however,  that  they  were  fo  much  exhaufted  and 
impoverifhed  by  thefe  payments,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  the  Danifh  yoke,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
ferving  themfelves  and  their  country  from  ruin.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  there 
was  not  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  cafh  in  England,  at  any 
one  time,  during  this  period  which  we  are  now  delineat- 
ing, that  is  in  it  at  prefent ;  and  that  this  obfervation 
might  be  extended  to  almoU  every  other  country  in 
Europe. 

As   no   coins   of  the  kings   of  the  Scots,  Pitls,  or  Whether 
Welfh,   who    flouriflied    in    this    period,    have    been  pA^^°''^; 
difcovered,  it  hath  been  generally  believed,  that  none  BHrons" 
of    thefe   princes    coined 'any    money.        But   this   is  coined 
very   improbable  on  many   accounts.     The  low  coun-  money  or 
tries  of  Scotland  to  the  fouth  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  had  "^Ji^.^^'^ 
been  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Saxons  under  0£la  and 
Ebefla  in  the  fifth  century^  and  became  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland  about  the  middle  of  the 
fixth.     In  this  fi:ate  thefe  countries  continued,  both  inha- 
bited by  Saxons  and  governed  by  Saxon  princes,  who  coin- 
ed money,  to  the  fall  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  about 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.     Now  it  is  hardly 
poflible,  that  the  Scots  and  Pi6ts,  who  were  fuch  near 
neighbours  to  the  Saxons  for  fo  many  ages,  and  had  fo 
much  intercourfe  with  them,  both  of  a  friendly   and 
hoftile  nature,  could  remain  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  mo- 
ney, and  the  art  of  coining  it.     At  leaft,  when  the  Scots 
kings  obtained  the  dominion  of  the  country  between  the 
Forth  and  Tweed,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, they  muft  have  learned  from  their  Saxon  fubjects 
the  art  of  coining  money,  and  muft  have  exerciled  it  as 
a  part  of  their  prerogative.     This  money  we  may  be  cer- 
tain was  not  very  plentiful,  and  therefore  it  hath  totally 
difappeared.     It  is  ftill  more  improbable,  that  the  Bri- 
ton%  after  they  retired  into  Wales,  were  ignorant  of  the 
ufe  and  art  of  coining  money,  when  their  ancefl:ors  the 
provincial  Britons  were  fo  well  acquainted  with  both. 
It  appears  evidently  from  many  of  their  laws,  that  the 
Wellh  princes  of  this  period  did  aftualiy  coin  money.- 
By  ohe  of  thefe  laws,  the  coining  of  money  is  declared 

{143)  Spelman  Gloff.  voce  Danegeld, 

Vol.  II.  Gg  t« 
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to  be  one  of  the  four  unalienable  prerogatives  of  the 
kings  of  "Wales  (144) :  a  ridiculous  declaration,  if  it  was^ 
known  that  no  money  was  ever  coined  in  Wales :    The 
kings  of  England  impofed  a  certain  tribute  on  the  kings 
of  "Wales,  part  of  which  was  td  be  paid  in  money  j 
which  they  never  would  have  done,  if  they  had  known 
that  thefe  princes  had  no  money  of  their  own.     The 
falaries  of  the  great  oihcers  in  the  courts  of  the  kings  of 
Wales  were  paid  in  money ;  and, the  prices   of  all  com-* 
inodities  were  rated  Hy,  the  laws  of  Wales  in  money. 
Nay,  in  thefe  laws,  both  gold  and  filver  coins  are  diTe<fl:ly 
mentioned  ;  which  is  certainly  a  muck  ftronger  evidence 
that  there  were  fuch  coins,  than  the  bare  difappearance 
of  therri,  is  that  they  never  exifted  (145).     But  though 
we  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  from  thefe  and  many 
other  teflimonies  which  might  be  produced. from  their 
lavi^s.  and  hiflory,  that  the  Welih  princes  of  this  period 
did  coin  moneys  yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that, 
their  coins  were  very  plentiful,  when  thofe  of  their  richer 
neighbours,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were   (o   fcarce.      The 
fmallnefs-  of  the  nuraber  oi  thefe  Welih  coins,  the  in- 
juries of  time,  wars^  and  revolutions,  and  the  long  fub- 
jedlion  of  that  country,  to  the  crown   of  England,  are 
the  trtie  realbns  why  all  thefe  coins  have  difappeared  5 
though  it  is  not  impoffible  that  fome  of  them  may  be  yet 
difcovered. 
Prices  of        When  Hioney  was.fo  fcarce  in   all   parts   of  Britainjr 
commo-     England  not  excepted,  we  m.ay  be  certain,  that  the  prices 
of  commodities  in  general,  and  particularly  of  fuch   as 
were  plentiful,  would  be  very  lew.     Of  this   we   have 
the  cleareft  pofitive  evidence,  in  the  few  rem.aining  mo- 
numents of  thofe  ancient  times  in  which  the  prices  of . 
various  commodities  are  mentioned.     How  amazingly 
low,  for  example,  was  the  price  of  land  ?  Some  very 
clear  evidences  have  already   been  produced,  to  whieh 
many  more  might  be  add-ed,  to  prove,  that   the   moft. 
common  price  of  an  acre  of  land,  of  the  very  beft  qua- 
lity in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  was  no  more  than  fixteen 
Saxon  pennies,  or  about  four   {liillings   of  our  money. 
Mud  it  not  appear  incredible  to  us,  that   our  ancellors, 
about  eight  or  nine  hundred    years    ago,  paid   as  much 
money  for  four  llieep  as  for  an  acre  of  the  beft  arable- 

(144.)  Leges  Walllc?c,  p.  7r.  ('45^)  W-  P-  395- 
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lau<i  ?  This  very  ftrange,  but  well-aLtefted  facl,  is  not 
only  a  proof  of  the  fearcity  of  money  and  of  the  low 
Itate  of  agriculture  ;  but  feerns  to  indicate  a  more  fcanty 
population  in  thofe  times  than  is  commonly  imagined  i 
for  hardly  any  thing  but  a  great  want  of  people  to  occupy 
the  country  could  have  made  land  of  fo  little  value  in 
proportion  to  other  things.  By  the  Anglo-Saxon  iav/s, 
certain  prices  were  fet  upon  all  animals,  men  themfelves 
TiOt  excepted,  which  were  to  be  paid  by  thofe  who 
dellroyed  them  ^  and  thefe  were  no  doubt  the  fame 
prices  for  which  fuch  animals  were  ufuaily  purchafed  in 
the  markets.  In  the  laws  of  Etheired  the  Unready, 
which  were  made  near  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  beginning 
of  ther  eleventh  century,  are  the  following  prices  ;  whicH 
we  fbail  give  botii  in  Saxon  and  Sterling  money  (146)* 

<m 

,  Price 

Of  a  man  or  llavc, 

Ofahorfe, 

Of  a  mare  or  colt, 

Of  an  afs  or  mule. 

Of  an  ox, 

Of  a  cow. 

Of  a  fwine. 

Of  a  fheep. 

Of  a  goat, 

"From  the  above  table  it  plainly  appears,  that  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  in  the  reign  of  king  Etheired,  could  have  pur- 
chafed twenty  horfes,  or  mares,  or  mules,  or  oxen,  or 
cows,  or  fwine,  or  flieep,  or  goats,  to  fay  nothing  of 
men,  for  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  that  an  Englifhman 
muft  now  pay  for  one  of  thefe  animals  of  the  middle 
fort.  This  feems  to  be  as  near  as  poffible  the  true  pro- 
portion between  the  Value  of  money  in  the  prefent  times, 
and  of  thofe  which  we  are  nov/  examining,  in  the  our- 
chafe  of  thefe  moll  necellary  and  ufefui  animals,  and  of 
all  kinds  of  provilions,  except  in  times  of  famine.  In 
fome  other  things,  however  the  proportion  was  very  dif- 
ferent. In  the  purchafe  of  land,  for  example,  money 
was  feveral  hundred  times  more  valuable  than  it  is  at 
prefent  5  but  in  the  purchafe  of  books,  it  was  not  really 
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(146)  Wilkins  Leges  Saicon.  p.  1*6. 
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of  Co  great  value  as  it  is  at  this  moment.     So  much  h^th 
the  value  of  the  former  increafed  by  the   improvemenis^ 
of  agriculture,  and  the  increafe  of  trade  and  population, 
and  fo  much  hath  the  pecuniary 'Value  of  the   latter   de- 
creafed  by  the  moft  ufeful  inventions  of  paper  and  print- 
ing, by  which  books  are  multiplied  almoft  ad  infinitum. 
Such  of  our  readers  as  defire  to  fee  a  more  full  and  mi- 
nute enumeration  of  the   prices  of  animals,  and  of  all 
their  members,  in  this  period  (from  the  head  of  a  king 
to  the  tail  of  a  cat),  may  confult  the  work  quoted  below ; 
which  will  fuggeft  a  thoufand  reflections  concerning  the 
different  eftimations  of  things,  and  the  different  taftes  and 
defires  of  mankind   in   different   circumftances   (147)- 
How  much,  for  example,  muft  we  be  furprifed  to  fee, 
that  by  the  eftablifhed  laws    of  one  part  of  this   iflandj 
and  moft  probably  of  the  whole,  the  price  of  a  haw^k,  or 
of  a  grayhound,  was  once  the  very  fame  with  the  price 
of  a  man  j  and  that  there  was  a  time,  when  the  robbing 
a  hawk*s  neft,  was  as  great  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  as  feverely  puniflied,  as  the  murder  of  a  Chrif- 
tian  (148)  ? 

{147)  Leges  Wallicse,  p,  230— 2^9.  (148)  Id.  rbid» 
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^he  hyiory  of  the  manners ^  virtues^  vices y  remarkable  euf- 
tomsy  language,  drefsy  diet,  and  diverftons,  of  the  people 
of  Great  Bnitainy  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxo?ts,  A.  D. 
449,  to  the  landing  of  TVUliam  Duke  of  Normandy^ 
A.  D.   1066. 

X  H  E  honour  and  happlnefs  of  nations,  as  well  as 
of  particular  perfons,  depend  more   on  their  manners  Happlnefs 
than  on  their  fituation  and   circumftances.     An    adlive,  depends 
brave,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  people,  cannot  be  con-  more  on 
temptible  in  any  condition,  nor  unhappy  in  any  habitable  theirman' 
climate.     Such  a  people,  if  they   do  not  change  their  "nlhek* 
manners,   will  foon    improve  their  circumftances,  and  circunv- 
convert  the  moft  unhofpitable  deferts,  if  they  are  not  na-  dances, 
turally  incapable  of  vegetation,  into  pleafant  and  fertile 
fields,  crowded  with  inhabitants,  and  adorned  with  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.     Ws  need  look  ;io  further  than  to 
our  ov/n  American  colonies  for  the  moft  agreeable  and 
cpnvincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  alTertion.     Thofe 

countries 
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countries  which  were,  not  very  long  ago,  covered  with 
almofl  impenetrable  forefts,  the  haunts  of  wild  beafts 
and  naked  favages^  are  now  become  fertile,  rich,  and 
populous  provinces,  and  are  daily  improving  in  all  thefc 
particulars.  On  the  other  hand,  nations  corrupted  by 
long  and  great  profperity,  become  luxurious,  effeminate, 
and  licentious  in  their  manners,  are  objecfis  of  contempt 
and  pity  in  the  moft  flourifhing  circumftances.  Reftlcfs, 
peevifh,  and  difcontented,  amidft  the  greateft  afBuence, 
infatiable  in  their  avarice,  unbounded  in  their  ambition, 
they  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  they  feem  to  have 
attained  the  pinnacle  of  human  grandeur.  Hiltory  af- 
fords too  many  examples  of  mighty  nations,  whofe  de- 
ftruction  hath  been  occafioned  by  the  corruption  of  their 
manners,  and  who  have  been  mined  by  their  own  follies 
and  vices,  rather  than  by  the  arms  of  their  enemies. 
For  this,  and  many  other  reafons,  the  hiftory  of  the  pre-? 
vailing  charad^er  and  reigning  manners  of  a  nation,  in 
every  period,  is  both  the  moft  ufeful  and  amufing  part 
of  its  hiftory,  and  merits  the  moft  particular  attention. 
People  of  Great  Britain,  in  this  period,  was  inhabited  by  feve- 
Britain  of  ^aX  diftinft  nations,  which  formed  fo  m.any  different 
two  kinas.  ^^^.gg  ^jt^^j  kingdoms,  All  thefe  nations,  however,  with 
refpe£l:  to  their  manners,  cuftoms,  languages,  &c.  may 
be  divided  into  thefe  two  claifes,  viz.  i.  The  pofterity 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  who  were  left  in  the  peaceable 
pofTefficn  of  the  whole  iiland  by  the  Romans  at  their  de^ 
parture  )  and  who  continued  in  the  pofieffion  of  Wales, 
and  the  far  greateft  part  of  Scotland,  to  the  end  of  this 
period.  For  though  thefe  Britons  were  divided  into  dif^ 
ferent  ftates,  and  unhappily  engaged  in  war  againft 
each  other,  their  naiional  charaft^rs,  manners,  langua- 
ges, &c.  were  very  much  the  fame.  2.  1  he  feveral 
nations  who  cartie  from  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and 
made  conquefts  and  procured  fsttlements  in  Britain,  in 
the  courfe  of  this  period.  For  though  thefe  nations  were 
called  by  different  names,  as  Angles,  Jutes,  Saxons|, 
and  Danes,  they  were  all  delceii^'ed  from  the  fame  ori- 
gin, fpoke  the  fame  language,  and  had  the  fame  natio- 
nal manners  and  cuftoms. 
Notnecef-  The=  manners,  &c.  of  the  ancient  Briroits  and  Cale- 
fary  to  d?  donians,  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  iiland,  have  been 
lineate  the  ^^  £^||  aeiineated  in  the  feventh  chapter  of  the  firftbook 
manners        r    -'  •  i        -.■.'■      .,:  i  t^        ^         •    «  -  **^^ 

of  the      ^f  ttiis  work,  tnat  it  will  not  be  neceiiary  to  give  a  mi- 

nute 
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nute  detail  of  thofe  of  their  pofterity,  who  form  the  firft  Scots  and 
ofthofe   two  clalTes,  in  the  pfefent  period.     It  would  ^^{^'^^  ^^ 
be  impofiibie  to   do   this,  without  repeating  what   has  ^.j^^J^^" 
been  already  faid  on  thefe  fubje6ts-     For  the  people  of 
Wales,  and  of  the  highlands   of  Scotland,  the  genuine 
defcemlants   of  the    ancient  Britons  and    Caledonians,  * 

appear  to  have  had  the  fame  manners  and  national  cha- 
racter in  this  as  in  the  preceding  period  *,  and  both  thefe 
nations  have  been  very  remarkable  for  their  tenacious 
adherence  to  the  cufloms  of  their  anceuors  through  a 
long  fuceeiTion  of  ages«  This  hath  beeii  owing, — to 
their  pride  of  their  antiquity, — to  their  national  animo- 
fity  againil  their  neareit  neighbours,  kept  conftantly 
alive  by  mutual  injuries, — to  the  nature?  of  their  country, 
' — and  to  their  want  of  commerce,  or  other  intercourfe  « 
with  foreign  nations  ;  and  not — to  their  wai)t  of  capa- 
city for  improvement. 

This  is  the  hrft  opportunity  we  have  had  of  examining  Manners 
the  manners,  &c.  of  the  fecond.  of  the^bove  elafies,  the°f^^5-^^~ 
nations  who  came  frori^  Germany  arid  Scandinavia^  and  Q,-,g  .^^^ 
fettled  in  Britain,  in  the   courfe  of  this  period.     This  Danes  the 


igi 

greateft  part  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  England,  arid 
even  of  the  fouth-eall  parts  of  Scotland,  being  defcend- 
ed  from  thofe  Scandinavian  and  German  nations,  muft 
wifh  to  fee  a  diftinct  and  faithful  pi6ture  of  their  remote 
anceftors,  whofe  blood  is  ftiil  flowing  in  their  veins, 
whom  they  ftill  refemble  in  their  perfons,  and  from  whom 
they  derive  many  remarkable  peculiarities  in  their  rf^tio- 
nal  chara£ler  and  manners.  In  drawing  this  picture,  a 
facred  regard  to  truth  (which  I  have  fpared  no  pains  to 
difcover)  hath  been  my  only  guide  ;  and  this  fhall  be  my 
only  apology  to  thofe  who  think  it  not  fo  fair,  and  free 
from  blemifhes,  as  they  expected.  Our  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Danifh  anceftors  muft  indeed  appear  to  great  difad- 
vantage  in  many  refpedts,  if  they  are  compared  with 
their  pofterity  in  the  prefent  age,  who  have  been  fo 
much  enlighitened,  improved,  and  poliihed,  by  the  dif- 
coveries  of  latter  ages,  efpecially  fince  the  revival  of 
learning  and  the  reformation  of  religion.  But  they  will 
very  well  bear  a  comparifon  with  their  cotemporarics, 
in  the  other  nations  of  Europe  *,  with  whom  alone  they, 
^pught  to  be  compared. 

We 
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The  cli-         We  have  no  account  of  any  remarkable  change  in  the 
mate.  climate  of  Great  Britain  in  the  courfe  of  this  period  (as 

we  had  in  the  former),  that  could  much  afFe£l  the 
perfons  or  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  We  hear  indeed 
of  feveral  plagues,  which  raged  with  great  violence,  and 
fwept  away  great  numbers  df  men,  as  well  as  of  other 
animals ;  but  thefe  do  not  feem  to  have  been  more  fre- 
quent, or  more  deftru<£live,  in  this  than  in  other  peri- 
ods of  equal  length.  Famines  indeed  were  both  very 
frequent  and  very  fevere  in  thofe  ages ;  but  thefe  wer€ 
rather  owing  to  the  imperfe£t  ftate  of  agriculture,  than 
to  any  extraordinary  inclemency  of  the  feafons. 
Face  of  The  face  of  the  country  fuffered  a  very  great  and  fatal 

the  coun-  change  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans.  Many  fine 
^''y*  ^  towns,  villages,  and  country  feats,  were  reduced  to  ruins, 
by  the  inceflant  and  deftru^live  wars  of  the  Scots,  Pi<£l:s, 
Saxons,  and  Danes  ;  great  numbers  of  gardens,  orchards, 
and  well-cultivated  fields,  had  their  fences  broken  down, 
and  lay  neglected ;  and  the  whole  country,  in  one  word, 
wore  a  dreary  uncomfortable  afpe£l  during  a  great  part 
of  this  period ;  vi^hich  v/as  partly  the  confequence,  and 
partly  the  caufe,  of  feveral  imperfetlions  in  the  charac- 
ters of  its  inhabitants  ( I ). 
_  -  r  The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  who  came  from  Ger- 
the  Anelo-  niany  and  Scandinavia,  and  fettled  in  Britain,  are  de- 
Saxons,  fcribed  by  all  the  ancient  writers  who  were  acquainted 
with  them,  as  rem.arkably  tall,  ftrong,  and  robufl  in 
their  perfons.  This  advantage  they  derived  from  their 
anceftors,  and  communicated  to  their  poflerity.  For  all 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  v^ho  fpeak  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  the  anceftors  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  reprefent 
them  as  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of  mankind  in  llature  (2). 
Nor  did  their  poflerity  degenerate  in  this  refpeft  after  their 
fettlement  in  this  ifland,  but  ftill  continued  to  be  remark- 
able among  the  nations  of  Europe  for  the  largenefs  of 
their  limbs  and  height  of  their  flature ;  but  (lill  more 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  Ihape,  the  fairnef* 
of  their  complexions,  and  finenefs  of  their  hair  (3).  Thefe 
were  the  three  things  which  attracted  the  notice  and 

(i)  Hiftoria  Gilda,  et  Epiftola  Gildae  psfliirj. 
(2)  G^efar,  1,  1.  c.  39.      Mela,  1.  3.  c.  3.      Columella,!.  3.  c.  9. 
"Vegetius,  1.  J-  c.  1 .     Strabo,  1.  7.  p.  290. 
ts)  Bedse.  Hift.Ecclef.  1.  2.  c.  i.  Alcuin.  apudGale,  1. 1.  p.  703. 
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excited  the  admiration  of  Gregory  the  Great,  when  he 
beheld  fome  Englifh  youths  expofed  tofale  in  the  market- 
place at  Rome.  He  was  fo  much  ftruck  with  the  beauty 
of  their  perfons,  that  -when  he  was  told,  that  they  were 
named  Englijfj  (Anglos),  and  that  they  and  their  coun- 
try were  not  yet  converted  to  Chriflianity,  he  broke  out 
into  this  exclamation  :  *  How  lamentable  is  it,  that  the 
*■  prince  of  darknefs  (hould  have  fuch  beautiful  fubje^ls, 

*  and  that  a  nation  fo  amiable  in  their  bodies  fhould  have 

*  none  of  the  charms  of  divine  grace  in   their  fouls  ! 

*  Their  form  is  truly  angelic,  and  they  are  fit  to  be  the 

*  companions  of  the  angels  in  heaven  (4)  !'  We  meet 
with  feveral  examples,  in  the  writers  of  this  period,  of 
Englifh  youths  preferved  from  death  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  perfons,  after  they  had  been  condemned  • 
by  theJr  enemies,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being  exe- 
cuted {5):  a  fufficient  proof,  that  there  muft  have  been 
fomething  uncommonly  engaging  in  the  afpeft  and  form 

of  thefe  youths,  which  made  fo  llrong  an  impreflion  on 
the  hearts  of  enemies  no  way  famous  for  tendernefs  or 
humanity.  Their  hair,  as  well  as  their  complexions,  were 
generally  fair  5  but  in  variou-s  degrees ;  thofe  of  the 
Danes,  who  chiefly  relided  in  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland, being  frequently  red  (6).  Their  eyes,  which 
were  commonly  blue,  dre  faid  to  have  had  fomething 
peculiarly  flern  and  intim.idating  in  them  when  they  were 
inflamed  with  anger  (7).  Like  the  ancient  Germans, 
from  whom  they  were  defcended,  and  to  whom  they 
bore  a  very  great  refemblance,  in  their  perfons,  they  were 
more  capable  of  bearing  hunger  and  cold  than  thirft  and 
heat  (8).  When  the  perfons  of  the  males  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  fo  agreeable  in  their  form,  we  may- 
be almofl  certain,  that  thofe  of  their  females  were  ftili 
more  fair  and  beautiful.  Many  evidences  of  this  might 
be  produced  from  books ;  but  this  wiH  not  be  thought 
jiecefTary  by  thofe  who  hav6  the  pleafure  of  converiing 
daily  with  their  amiable  daughters,  who  are  not  excel- 
led in  perfonal  charms  by  any  women  in  the  world. 

As  good  health  and  long  life   depend  very  much  on  Longevity 
the  natural  foundnefs  and  vigour  of  the  body,  and  the  An^lo- 


(4)  Beds,  HiP.  Ecclef.  1.  2.  c.  i. 

15)  Eddius  Vita  Wilf  edi,  c.  6.  (6)  Cliiver.  p.  ^6. 

0)  Pittoulur,  t.  I.  p.  198. '    (S)  Tacit,  de  Mprib.  German,  c.  4. 
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right  configuration  of  its  various  parts,  we  have  reafon  to 
prefume,  that  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  enjoyed  a  great 
degree  ofheahh,  and  that  fome  of  them  prolonged  their 
lives  to  an  uncommon  date.  Of  this  laft  we  meet  with 
feveral  examples  in  the  remaining  monuments  of  their 
hiftory  •,  from  which  the  following  is  felc^led  as  one  of 
the  mofl  remarkable  arid  beft  attefted.  When  the  fa- 
mons  Turketul,  who  had  been  chancellor  of  England, 
mid  one  of  the  greateft  warriors  and  flatefmen  of  "his 
time,  retired  from  the  world,  and  became  abbot  of  Croi- 
land,  he  found  fiye  very  aged  monks  in  that  monaftery, 
to  whom  he  paid  particular  attention.  Father  Claren- 
bald,  the  elded  of  thofe  monks,  died  A.  D.  973,  after 
he  had  completed  the  i68th  year  of  his  age  -^  the  fecond, 
who  was  named  Father  SivarUng^  died  that  fame  year, 
at  the  age  of  142;  the  third,  who  was  called  Father 
"Turgar,  died  the  year  after,  in  the  1 15th  year  of  his  age. 
The  two  other  monks,  named  Brune  and  ^'i?,  died  about 
the  fame  time :  and  though  their  ages  were  not  exaftly 
known,  yet  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  they  v/ere  much 
younger  than  Father  Turgar  ;  becaufe  they  had  both 
feen  the  old  abbey  of  Croiland,  which  had  been  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  Danes  A.  D,  870.  Thefe  fa6ls  are  related^ 
with  much  confidence,  and  many  ether  circumftances, 
by  Ingulphus,  who  was  alfo  abbot  of  Croiland,and  wrote 
from  the  hiilorical  regifler  of  that  abbey  (9). 
Genim  of  ^t  i^  much  eafier  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  bodily  than 
the  Anglo-  of  the  rnental  endowments  of  any  people.  The  former 
Saxons.  manifeft  themfelves  by  mere  inflin£t,  and  are  vifible  to 
everv^ye  ;'  but  the  latter  require  much  culture  to  unfold 
and  render  them  confpicuous.  We  have  nq  reafon, 
however,  to  fufpeft,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  natu- 
turally  defe6five  in  genius,  or  in  any  of  the  fa\?ulties  of 
their  minds  •,  though  the  univerfal  darknefs  and  igno- 
rance of  thofe  ages  in  which  they  lived_,  prevented  the 
cultivation  of  their  genius  and  the  improvement  of  their 
faculties.  Some  few  of  them,  as  AMhelm,  Beda,  Alcuin, 
Alfred  the  Great,  &c.  were  endowed  with  fuch  an  un- 
common degree  of  genius,  and  ftrength  of  mind,  that 
they  overcame,  in  a  great  meafure,  all  the  dlfadvanta- 
ges  of  their  fituation,  and  fhone  with  a  luilrefar  fupericr 
to  their  cotemporaries.     It  is  certainly  no  flight  prcfump- 

(9)  Ingulphi  Hilt.  p.  505. 

tion. 
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tion,  that  tlie  people  of  England,  in  thofe  times,  enjoy- 
ed their  full  proportion  of  genius,  that  the  three  moit 
learned  and- ingenious  men  that  appeared  in  Europe  in 
the  fpace  of  fix  centuries  were  Engl ilh men,  viz.  Bede, 
Alcuin,  and  Alfred. 

A  writer  who  wiflies  to  draw  an  agreeable  pi(3;ure  of  the  Anglo- 
difpofitions,  manners,  and  moral  characters,  of  the  Anglo-  Saxon  axi- 
Saxons,  will  find  very  few  materials  for  that  purpofe  in  an^unffvo- 
their  own  cotemporary  writers.     This  I  may  prefume  to  rabie  cha- 
fay  with  fome  affurance,  as  I  have  perufed  every  remain-  rader  of 
ing  monument  of  thofe  times  that  I  could  procure,  with  Jrvmen^'^' 
a  direct  view  to  this  object,  with  very  little  fuccefs. 
For  though  thofe  ancient  authors  exceed  all  the  bounds 
of  truth  and  probability,  in  heaping  the  moit  extravagant 
praifeson  certain  favourite  faints,  and  a  few  great  bene- 
factors to  the  church,  they  are  very  far  from  giving  a 
favourable  chara£ter  of  their  countrymen  in  general,  ef- 
pecially  of  die  laity.     On  the  contrary,  they  frequently 
paint  them  in   the  moft  ckiious  colours,  and  reprefent 
them  as   a  people  deftitute  of  every  virtue,  and  Itained 
with  every  vice.     To  give  many  examples  of  this  would 
be  difagreeable  :  the  following  ihort  one,  tranllated  from 
a  Saxon  fermon,  preached  by  one  of  their  own  bifhops 
A.  D.  1012,  will  be  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  their  way 
of  painting  the  manners  of  their  countrymen.     <  It  can- 

*  not  be  denied,  for  it  is  too  evident,  that  this  nation  is 

*  plunged  into  innumerable  crim.ea  and  vices ;  as  cove- 

*  toufnefs,  theft,  robbery,    gluttony,   heathenifh    impu- 

<  rities,  fornications,  adulteries,  incefts,  plottings,  trea- 
'  cheries,  treafons,  lyings,  perjuries,  cruelties,  murders, 
'  parricides."        The  far  greatefh  part  of  the^  people  of 

*  this  country,  as  I  have  already  faid,  are  depicrably  cor- 

*  rupted  in  their  manners,  and  become  murderers,  par- 

*  ricides,    prieit-killers,    mpnaftery-haters,    violators   of 

*  facred  orders,  faife-fwearers,  apoftates,  betrayers  of 
'^  their  maflers,  thieves,  robbers,  and  plunderers.    Many 

<  of  the  women  alfo  are  whores,  adultereffes,  child-mur- 

*  dererg,  and  witches.     In  a  word,  it   is   impoffible  ei^ 

<  ther  to  number  or  give  names  to  all  their  wicked  and 

<  flagitious  deeds  (10).'  A  horrid  and  fliocking  picture  ! 
but  it  is  probably  much  more  deformed  than  the  original. 
For  there  have  been  ecclefiaftics  in  ail  ages,  who  delighted 

(10)  Hickefii  Differtat.  Epift.  p.  104, 105. 
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to  declaim  with  vehemence  agaiiifl  the  vices  of  their 
times  and  countries,  and  when  they  were  heated  with 
their  favourite  fubjeci,  have  loaded  them  with  every 
crime  their  imaginations  could  invent,  without  a  very 
fcrupulous  regard  to  truth.  The  good  bifhop  Lupus, 
the  author  of  the  above  fermon,  feems  to  have  been  one 
of  this  (lamp.  It  is  a  misfortuoe  that  we  have  no  means 
cf  viewing  the  chara£ters  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceitors, 
but  through  the  dark  medium  prefented  to  us  by  bigotted 
and  gloomy  monks,  who  were  the  only  writers  of  thofe 
times.  For  as  thofe  monks  could  perceive  no  vices  in 
their  patrons,  who  were  regularly  conveyed  to  heaven  in 
the  arms  of  angels  ;  fo  they  could  difcover  no  virtues  in 
their  oppofers,  who  were  as  conftantly  difpatched  to  hell 
in  the  claws  of  devils  ;  and  therefore  their  reprefentations 
of  the  charafters,  either  of  their  friends  or  enemies^  are 
far  from  meriting  an  implicit  faith. 
Their  pie-  -^  devout  regard  to  facred  things,  and  the  offices  of 
ty  iinftur-  religion,  may  be  juflly  reckoned  among  the  virtues  of 
ed  with^  ^i^g  Anglo-Saxons,  after  their  converTion  to  Chrifcianity. 
^uper  1  1-  Q|.  ^^^^^  j^£  .^  -yyerg  necefiary,  innumerable  evidences 
might  be  produced.  It  mtift,  hpM^ever,  be  confefled, 
that  their  piety  was  not  of  the  purell  kind,  but  was  tinc- 
tured with  the  abfurd  and  wretched  fuperftitions  of  the 
ages  in  which  they  flourijQied  ^  for  which  they  are  rather 
to  be  pitied  than  reproached.  But  their  fubmittlng  to 
the  expences,  pains,  and  labours,  with  which  their  fu- 
perflitious  obfervanccs  were  attended,  is  at  leaft  an  evi- 
dence, that  they  were  difpo fed  ta  have  been  religious  if 
they  had  been  right  inftrudled.  It  m.ay  not  therefore  be 
improper,  in  this  place,  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  fome  of 
thofe  things  which  are  moft  remarkable  in  the  religious 
principles  and  practices  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
The'r  'pj.g  Englifh,  in  this  period,  were  very  rem.arkable  for 

for  the  ^^^^^^  extravagant  fondnefs  for  the  m.onaftic  life  ;  which 
inoiiaftic  was  univerfaily  efteemed  the  fureft  road  to  heaven.  This 
life.  fondnefs  for  ending  their  days  in  thofe  feats  of  floth  iind 

fupcrftition,  not  only  prevailed  among  the  clergy,  and 
perfons  of  inferior  ftations,  but  thofe  in  the  highell  ranks 
cf  life  were  io  m.uch  infected  with  it,  that  no  fewerthan 
ten  kings,  and  eleven  queens,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
befides  nobles  without  number,  in  the  courfe  of  this  pe- 
riod, abandoned  the  world,  And  retired  into  monaile- 


ries. 
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ries.  This  pernicious  infatuation  is  fevetely  cenfured, 
and  bitterly  lamented,  by  venerable  Bede,  as  deftruftive  « 
to  his  country,  by  depriving  it  of  its  governors  and  pro- 
te£lors  (i  i).  Bat  almod  ail  the  other  monks  and, clergy 
a£led  a  very  different  part,  and  employed  a  thoufani 
arts  to  perfuade  kings  and  nobles  to  build  and  enrich  mo- 
naiteries.  This,  they  affured  them,  was  the  moil: 
efFecliial  way  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  all  their  fins, 
fecuring  the  divine  favour,  and  procuring  all  manner  of 
bleflings  from  heaven. 

When  earl  Alwine,  who  was  the  greatefl  and  richeft  Arts  of  the 
man  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  clergy  to 
confuited  St.  Ofwald,  bifhop  of  York,  what  he  fhould  ^'^Tt^ 
do  to  ootam  the  pardon  or  his    lins  ;  the   pious  prelate  to  t>ui!d 
made  him  the  following  eloquent  harangue  :    *  I  befeech  monaile- 

*  your  excellency  to  believe,  that  thofe  holy  men  who  ^^^^' 

*  have  retired  from  the  world,  and  fpend  their  days  in 

*  poverty   and   prayer,    are   the   greatefl   favourites  of 

*  Heaven,  and  the  greatefl  bleflings  to  the  world.  It  is 
'  by  their  merits  that  the  divine  judgments  are  averted 

*  and  changed ;  that  plagues  and  famines  are  removed ; 

*  that  healthful  feafons  and  plentiful  hanrefts  are  procur- 

*  ed  ;  that  flates  and  kingdoms  are  governed  j  that  pri- 

*  fons  are  opened,  captives  delivered,  fhip wrecks  pre- 

*  vented,  the  weak  flrengthened,  and  the  fick  healed : 

*  that  I  may  fay  all  in  one  word,  it  is  by  their  merits 
«  that  this  world,  fo  full  of  wickednefs,  is  preferved  from 

*  immediate  ruin  and  defi:ru£lion.  I  intreat  you  there- 
^  fore,  my  dear   fon,  if  you  have   any   place  in  your 

*  ellate  fit  for  that  purpofe,  that  you  immediately  build 

*  a  monaflery,  and  fill  it  with  holy  monks,  whofe  pray- 

*  ers  will  fupply  all  your  defects,  and  expiate  all  your 

*  crimes  (12).'  The  building  of  Ramfey  abbey  was  the 
confequence  of  this  fine  fpeech.  The  clergy  in  this  pe- 
riod conflantly  inculcated  upon  the  rich,  that  the  world 
was  near  an  end,  and  the  day  of  judgment  at  hand  ; 
which  procured  many  donations  to  the  church,  as  appears 
from  the  charters  flill  extant,  beginning  with  thefe 
words: — '  fince  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand,'  or 
words  to  that  purpofe  (13).     What  was  given  by  rich 

(ii)  Bedae  EpiR.  ad  Kgberflum,  p.  309,  310, 

(12)  tiiftoria  Ramfienf,  p.  397. 

(13)  Hickefii  Dilfertar.  Epil;.  p,  77*  ^  , 
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itien  to  monafteries,  was  reprefented  by  the  monks  as 
r  contributing  greatly  to  the  future  repofe  of  the  fouls  of 
thofe  who  gave  it,  and  of  their  friends  ;  from  whence  it 
became  a  common  practice  for  ail  men  who  had  any  fenfe 
of  religion  or  concern  for  their  fahation,  to  bequeath  a 
fhare  of  their  eftates  at  ieall  to  their  own  fouls,  as  it  was 
called  when  they  gave  it  to  a  church  or  monsftery  (14). 

*  King  jJ^thelwuif  (fays  AiTerius),  like  a  wife  man,  made 
«  his  teilament  in  writing,  and  divided  his  eilate  between 

*  his  foul  and  his  children  :  what  he  gave  to  his  childrerr 
'  I  need  not  mention  ;  what  he  gave  to  his  own  foul  was 
'  as  follows,'  &c.  &c.  The  monks  were  at  great  pains 
to  perfuade  rich  men  to  become  monks  themfelves,  or  to 
make  fome  of  their  children  monks,  by  which  they  gained 
great  acceffions  both  of  wealth  and  credit  t,  for  when  they 
got  poflefEon  of  their  perfons,  they  were  certain  of  their 
eftates.  "When  they  could  not  prevail  with  great  men  to 
abandon  the  world  durmg  life,  they  perfuaded  them, 
that  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  their  fouls  to  have  theit 
bodies  buried  in  a  monaftery  near  thcr  relics  of  fome  fa- 
mous faint ;  a  privilege  which  could  not  be  procured  but 
for  a  very  valuable  conlideration  (15).  It  was  alio  a  com- 
mon practice  in  thofe  times,  for  mionafteries  to  grant  to 
fome  great  man  one  of  their  eftates  during  his  own  life, 
upon  condition  that  it  ihould  revert  to  the  monaftery  at 
his  death,  accompanied  by  fuch  another  eftate  of  his  fa- 
mily for  the  good  of  his  foul.  Thus  did  they  circumvent, 
by  applying  to  their  covetoufnefs,  thofe  whom  they  coujd 
not  delude  by  other  means  (16).  In  a  word,  there  were 
Tery  few  in  thofe  times  who  had  either  any  hopes  of  hea- 
ven or  fears  of  hell,  who  did  not  leave  a  fhare  of  their 
wealth  to  fome  church  or  monaftery.  So  infatiably  co- 
vetous were  the  Englifti  clergy  of  this  period,  that  they 
were  not  alliamed  to  boaft  of  the  moft  infamous  impofiti- 
ons  on  the  unhappy  laity,  as  pious  and  meritorious  ani- 
ons, when  they  contributed  to  enrich  the  church.  What 
extravagant  praifes  are  beftowed  by  the  monkifti  writers 
on  ^^theric,  biihop  of  Dorchefter,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Canute,  for  his  dexterous  managemxent,  in  making  a 
Danifh  nobleman  drunk,  and  buying  a  fine  eftate  from 

(14)   Affer.  Vita  y^.lfredi,  p.  4. 

(I*;)   Hiftor.  Ramfien.  p.  460.     HiiL  Eiienf.  p.  470. 

(16}  Hill.  Elienf.  p.  458. 
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him  for  a  mere  triile  when  lae  was  in  that  condition  ; 
becaufe  the  holy  biihop  (who  deferved  to  have  been  fe- 
verely  puniflied  for  his  knavery)  granted  that  ellate  to 
the  abbey  of  Rarafey  (17)  ?  By  thefe,  and  various  ether 
means,  i'uch  torrents  of  wealth  flowed  into  the  church 
In  the  courfe  of  this  period,  that  before  the  end  of  it, 
the  clerfry  were  in  poireflion  of  much  more  than  one 
third  01  the  lands  of  England,  befides  the  tithes  of  the 
wnole  ;  and  of  great  wealth  in  money,  plate,  and  move* 
abie^  of  all  kinds. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  period  placed  much  of  their  Fond  of 
jeligion-in  performing  pilgrimages  to  Jerufalem,  Rome,  pilgrim- 
and  other  places,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  had  ob-  ^^^^' 
tained  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  fanctity.     Thefe 
pilgrimages,  efpecially  to    Rome,  were   enjoined   upon 
fmners  as  the  nioft  fatisfaftory  penances  for  the  greatefl 
crimes,  and  recommended  to  faints  as  the  moft  accepta- 
ble fervices  to  God.     Few  pious  perfons  of  any  rank  in 
thofe  times  could  die  in  peace,  or  think  themfelves  fure 
of  heaven,  till  they  had  kiiTed  the  pope's  toe,  and  vilited 
the  pretended  fepulchres  of  St.  Peter   and   St.  Paul  at 
Rome.     *  I  had  been  told  (fays  Canute  the  Great),  that 

*  the  apaftle  Peter  had   received   great   authority   from 

*  the  Lord,  and  carried  the  keys  of  heaven  ;  and  there- 

*  fore  I  thought  it  ibfolutely  necefiary  to  fecure  his  fa- 

*  vour  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  (18).'  For  fuch  rea- 
fons,  kings,  queens,  nobles,  prelates,  monks,  nuns, 
faints,  and  jQnners,  wife  men,  and  fools,  were  impati- 
ent to  undertake  thefe  religious  journies ,  and  all  the 
roads  between  Rome  and  England  were  conftantly  crowd- 
ed with  Engliili  pilgrims.  It  appears  indeed,  that  the 
morals  of  thefe  fuperftitious  vagabonds,  efpecially  of  the 
ladies,  were  not  much  improved  by  thefe  peregrinations* 
Boniface,  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  an  Englifhman,  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Cuthbert  archbiihop  of  Canter- 
bury, A.  D.  745,  exhorts  him, — <  to  prevent  fuch  gre^t 

*  numbers  of  Englifh  nuns  from  going  on  pilgrimages  to 

*  Rome ;  becaufe  fo   many  of  tliem   lofe   their  virtue 

*  before  they  return,  that  there  is  hardly  a  city  or  town 

*  in  Lombardy,  France,  or  Gaul,  in  which  there  are 

*  not  fome  Englifti  women  who  live  by  proftitution,  tof 

(7)  Hift.  Elienf.  p,  441.  ' 

(58}  Spelmai!.  Concil.  Bn*tan=  t.  i,  p.  555. 
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*  the  great  reproach  of  your  church  (19).'  It  is  not  im- 
probablcj  that  thefe  ladies,  being  certain  of  a  plenary 
remiflion  of  all  their  fins  when  they  arrived  at  their  jour- 
ney's end,  might  think  there  could  be  no  great  harm  iu 
adding  a  little  to  the  number  of  them  by  the  way. 

Great  ve-       An  excefllve  veneration  for  faints  and  relics  was  anb- 

neration     ^^^^  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  religious  principles 

and  relics.  ^^^  pra£ticies  of  the  Englifli  of  this  period.     William  of 

Malmfbury  reprefents  it  as  the  peculiar  glory  of  England 

in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  that  it  abounded  more  in  faints 

and  relics  than  any  other  country.     <  What  fhail   I  fay 

*  of  all  our  holy  biihops,  hermits,  and  abbots  ?  Is  not 
*■  this  whole  country  fo  glorious  and  refulgent  with  re- 

*  lies,  that  you  can  hardly  enter  a  village  of  any  note, 

*  without  hearing  of  feme  new  faint,  though  the  names 

*  of  many  of  our  Englifli  faints  have  periflied  for  want 
'  of  writings  (2©)  ?'  There  never  was  a  time  in  which 
honours  and  riches  were  fo  much  admired  and  coveted, 
as  old  rags,  rotten  bones,  and  rufty  nails,  &c.  wiere  ad- 
mired and  coveted  by  the  religious  of  this  period*  Thefe 
■were  fent  by  the  greateft  princes  to  each  other  as  the  mofl 
valuable  prefents,  preferved  by  chiirches  and  monafte- 
ries  as  their  mod  ineftimable  treafures,  depoiited  in  caf- 

»  kets  adorned   with  gold  and  precious  ftones,  and  were 

never  viewed  without  being  adored.     *  At  the  death  of 

*  abbot  Turketul  (fays  Ingulphus),  A.  D.    975,  the  ab- 

*  bey  of  Croiland  was  very  rich  in  relics,  which  that  holy 

*  abbot  had  received  from  Henry  emperor  of  Germany, 

*  Hugh  king  of  France,  Louis  prince  of  Aquitain,  and 

*  many  other  dukes,  earls,  nobles,  and  prelates,  when 

*  he  was  chancellor  of  England.     Among  thefe  he  had 

*  the  greateft  veneration  for  a  thumb  of  the  apoitie  St. 

<  Bartholomew,  which  he  conftantly  carried  about  him, 
«  and  with  which  he  figned  himfelf  in  all  times  of  dan- 

<  gers,    tempefts,    and  thunders.      This  moft  precious 

*  relic  had  been  prefented  to  the  emperor  by  the  duke  of 

<  Beneventum  when  he  knighted  him,  and  by  the  empe- 

*  ror  to  Turketul  while  he  was  chancellor.     He  had  alfo 

*  a  lock  of  the  hairs  of  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  which 

*  the  kins  of  France  had  driven  him  inclofed  in  a  box  of 

*  gold  i  and  a  bone  of  St.  Leodegarius  the  biihop  and 


(19)  Spelman  Concil.  Biitan.  t.  i.  p.  241, 
\^J)  W.  Malmf.  p.  57. 
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*  martyr,    which  he  had  received   from  the^  prince  of 

*  Aquitain  (21)/  So  great  wa3  the  rage  for  relics  in  this 
period,  efpecially  among  the  clergy,  that  they  made  no 
fcruple  of  being  guilty  of  theft,  robbery,  or  almoll  any 
crime,  to  get  them  into  their  pofieffion  ;  and  when  a 
monk  had  the  dexterity  to  fteal  the  little  fmger  of  fome 
famous  faint  from  another  monaftery,  he  was  efteemed 
the  greateil  and  happieft  of  men  among  his  brethren  (22). 
If  real  relics  could  not  be  procured,  falfe  ones  were  6iblli- 
tuted  in  their  room,  aud  expofed  as  objefts  of  veneration 
to  the  deluded  multitudes,  without  remorfe  or  fhame. 
Still  further  to  increafe  their  veneration  for  this  kind  of 
trumpery,  a  thoufand  improbable  tales  of  miracles  per- 
formed by  relics  were  invented  by  the  monks,  and  fwal- 
iowed  by  the  people  without  the  leaft  examination  (23), 

The  public  worfhip  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  feve-  Fondnefs 
ral  other  nations  in   this  period,    coniifted  chiefly   in  ^o'^  pfalm- 
pfalmody  ;  in  which  both  the  clergy  and  laity  took  much  ^^'      , 
delight.     In  fome  cathedrals  and  larger  monafteries,  this 
exercife  was  continued  both  night  and  day  without  in- 
termiffion,  by  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  priefts  and  fmgsrs, 
with  whom  the  laity  occafionaily  joined  (24).     *  Both 
'  the  ears  and  minds  (fays  an  excellent  antiquary)  of  the 
'  people  of  all  ranks  were  fo  much  charmed  with  this 

*  inceiTant  melody  of  the  monks,  that  it  contributed  not 
«  a  little  to  increafe  their  zeal  and  liberality  in  building 

*  monafteries/  This  tafte  for  pfalmody  very  much  in*, 
creafed  ^fter  the  introduction  of  organs  into  churches  in 
the  courfe  of  the  ninth  century  :  '  whofe  pipes  of  cop- 
^  per  (to  ufe  the  words  of  ,a  writer  of  that  age)  being 

*  winded  by  bellows,  and  furniilied  with  proper  ftops 

*  and  keys,  fent  forth  a  moft  loud  and  ravifhing  raufic, 

*  that  was  heard  at  a  great  diftance  (25)-.'  Even  the 
private  devotions  of  the  good  people  of  thofe  times  con- 
iifted almoft  entirely  in  finging  a  prodigious  number  of 
pfalms ;  which  was  efteemed  the  moft  effectual  means  ^ 
of  appeafing  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  making  an  atone- 
me;it  for  their  own  fins,  or  the  (ins  of  their  friends, 
either  living  or  dead.  It  was  commonly  an  article  in 
thofe  voluntary  affociations  called  gilds  or  fraternities^  Co 
frequent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,    '  that  each  member 

(21)  Ingulphi  Hift.  p.  505.  (22)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  39. 

(23)  Murator.  Antiq.  DilTertat.  58. 

(24)  Id.  Differt.  56.  t.  4.  p.  77a.         (25)  HiR.  Ramfien.  p,  420. 
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'^  *  fhould   Cmg  two  pfalms  every   day,  one  for  all' tK 

*  members  of  the  fraternity   that  were  li/ingj  and  thi 

<  other  for  ail  that  had  been  members,  but  were  dead  , 

<  and  that  at  the  death  of  a  member,  each  of  the  fur-= 

*  viving  members  fhould  fmg  pfalm.s  for  the  repofe  of  h' . 

*  foul  (26).'  All  kinds  of  penances  might  be  redeem- 
ed by  fmging  a  fufficient  number  of  pfalms  and  pater- 
nojievs.  For  example,  if  a  penitent  was  condemned  to 
fall  a  certain  number  of  days,  he  might  redeem  as  many 
of  fhem  as  he  pleafed,  at  the  rate  of  linging  fix  pater- 
tioJlerSi  and  the  i  iptli  pfalms  fix  times  over,  for  one  day's 
fail  (27).  In  a  word,  pfaim-finging  was  a  kind  of  fpi- 
ritual  cafh  in  thofe  jtimes,  and  anfwered  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  in  religion  that  money  did  in  trade. 

Not  necef-      There  were  many  other  particulars  both  in  the  religi- 
fary  to  ^    ous  principles  and  pra£lices  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which 
make  this  ^^ould  appear  very  fmgular  to  their  pofterity  in  the  pre- 
tion  more   ^^^^  ^g^^  though  they  were  common  to  them  with  all 
coiBpIete.   the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  thofe  times  c^f  ignorance 
and  fuperftition.    Bat  there  doth  not  feem  to  be  any  ne- 
'         ceffity  for  making  this  enumeration  more  complete.     We 
have  feen  enough  to  convince  us  of  the  religious  difpo- 
fitions  of  our  anceftors,  and  their  fincere  defires  of  re- 
commending themfelves  to  the  divine   favour  ;  and  ta 
make  us  lament,  that  the  means  which  they  w^ere  taught 
to  employ  for  that  purpofe  were  not  more  agreeable  ta 
right  reafon  and  genuine  revelation. 
Their  love      After  the  account  that  hath  been  given  of  the  Anglo^ 
©f  hberty.  g^xon  conflituticin  in  a  former  chapter,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cefiary  to  obferve,  that  the  love  of  political  liberty,  and 
of  a  free  and  legal  form  of  government,  may  be  juflly 
reckoned  among  the  national  virtues  of  the  Englifh  in 
this*  period.     This  virtue,  together  with  the  great  and 
leading   principles   of  their   conflitution,  they   derived 
from   their  anceftors,  the    ancient    Germans,  who    are 
greatly  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  for 
their   love  of  liberty,  and  their  brave  defence  of  that 
ineftimable  blefling  (28).     Thofe  armies  of  adventurers 
which  arrived  from  Germany  in  queft  of  fettlements  in 
this  illand,  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries,  were  com- 
pofed  of  high-fpirited  and  haughty  warriors,  who  were 

(26)  Hicktfii  D'ffertat.  Epift.  p.  22. 
(0,7)  Johnfon's  Cai)6ns,  A.  D.  963. 
{28)  Pellouiier,  1.  %.  c.  14. 
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almoft  equals,  and  would  admit  of  no  greater  degrees  of 
fubordination  than  they  chofe  themfelves,  and  thouorht 
neceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  enterprifes.  Their  con- 
quefts,  we  may  be:  certain,  did  not  abate  their  haughti- 
nefs,  or  make  them  more  fubmiflive  to  their  leaders. 
For  their  own  honour,  after  their  fettlement,  they  al- 
lowed thofe  leaders  to  alTume  the  name  of  kings,  and 
gave  them  a  large  proportion  of  i:he  conquered  lands  to 
fupport  their  dignity  ;  but  they  ftill  retained  in  their 
own  hands  the  power  of  making  laws,  impofmg  taxes, 
and  determining  all  national  queftions  of  importance,  in 
their  national  aflemblies,  as  their  anceftors  had  done  in  « 

their  native  feats  on  the  continent  (29).  Of  thefe  inefti- 
mable  privileges  they  continued  to  be  infinitely  jealous, 
and  to  defend  them  with  the  moft  undaunted  refolution  j 
and  it  is  to  this  political  jealoufy  and  refolution  of  our 
remote  an<!:eftors,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  prefent 
free  and  legal  form  of  government. 

Martial  valour  v/as  the  peculiar  boaft  and  diftiiiguifh-  Their  va^ 
ing  charafteriftic  of  the  ancient  nations  of  Germany  and  lo"*"» 
Scandinavia.     The  genuine  fpirit  and  fentiments  of  all 
thefe  nations  are  exureiTed  with  much  energy  in  the  fol- . 
lowing  words  of  one  of  their  chieftains  :    *  Valour  is 

*  the  moft  glorious  attribute  of  man,  which  endears  hiin 

*  to  the  gods,  who  never  forfake  the  valiant  (30).*  It  was 
this  undaunted,  or  rather  frantic  valour,  that  enabled  the 
northern  nations  to  refill  the  Roman  arms,  and  at  length 
to  overturn  the  Roman  empire.  Not  were  any  of  thofe 
nations  (except  the  Scandinavians,  who  were  the  fcourgc 
of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  for  feveral  centuries)  more 
itenowned  for  valour  than  the  Saxons.  It  was  the  fame 
of  their  valour  that  engaged  the  unhappy  Britons  to  apply 
to  the  Saxons  for  their  prote£lion  againft  the  Scots  and 
Picls.  This  appears  from  the  following  exprelTions  in 
the  fpeech  of  their  ambafTadors :    '  Moft  noble  Saxons, 

<  the  wretched  and  miferable  Britons,  worn  out  by  the 
f  perpetual  incurfions  of  their  enemies,  having  heard  of 

<  the  many  glorious  victories  which  you  have  obtained 

<  by  your  valour,  have  fent  us,  their  humble  fuppliants, 

*  to  implore  your  afTiflance  and  prote6!;ion. — Formerly 
«  we  lived  in  peace  and  fafety  under  the  protection  of  the 

(29)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  ?.  il,  13. 
{30).  Tacit  Hift.  1.  4.  c.  17.  ... 
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*  Romans;  and   next   to    them,   knowing    none   more 

*  brave  and  powerful  than  yoii,  we  fly  for  refuge  Under 

*  the  wings  of  your  valour  (31).'  The  Britons  were 
not  miftaken  in  their  high  opinion  of  the  valour  and 
martial  fpirit  of  the  Saxons ;  who  thereby  not  only  re- 
pulfed  the  Scots  and  Pi6ls,  which  were  fierce  and  war- 
like nations,  but  alfo  fubdued  the  Britons  themfelves, 
who  called  them  to  their  protection. 

"Valour  of  It  muft,  however,  be  confefled,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
the  Anglo-  did  not  retain  this  part  of  their  national  character  ip  its 
Saxons  di-  £^jj  vigour  through  the  whole  of  tliis  period.  For  after 
they  had  been  fome  time  peaceably  fettled  in  England, 
liad  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion  in  that  corrupted 
form  in  which  it  was  prefented  to  them,  and  many  of 
them  had  contrafted  a  fondnefs  for  the  monaftic  life, 
they  loft  much  of  their  former  martial  fpirit,  and  became 
rather  a  timid  than  a  warlike  people.  Venerable  Bede, 
though  he  was  a  monk  himfelf,  and  a  moft  religious 
man,  beheld  this  change  in  the  national  chara6ler  of  his 
countrymen  with  deep  concern,  and  foretold  the  fatal 
confequences  with  which  it  would  be  attended.  He 
called  the  rage  of  building  monafteries,  and  embracing 
the  monaftic  life,  which  began  to  prevail  in  his  time,  a 
moft  pernicious  madnefs,  which  deprived  the  country 
both  of  foldiers  and  commanders^  to  defend  it  from  the 
jnvafions  of  its  enemies  (32).  William  of  Malmft)ury 
alfo  takes  notice  of  this  change  in  the  national  character 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons :  *  The  manners  of  the  Englifli 
'  have  been  different  in  different  periods.     At  their  ar- 

<  rival  in  Britain,  tliey  were  a  fierce,  bold,  and  warlike 

<  people ;  but  after  they  had  embraced  the  Chriftian  re- 

<  ligion,  they  became  by  degrees  more  peaceful  in  their 
«  difpofitions ;  devotion  was  then  their  greateft  national 
«  virtue,  and  valour  poilefted  only  the  fecond  place  in 

*  their  efteem  (33).'  It  was  this  great  diminution  of  tne 
martial  fpirit  of  the  Englifti  that  made  them  fuffer  fo 
much  from  the  depredations  of  the  Danes.  The  dif- 
ference in  this  refpeft  between  thefe  two  nations  at 
length  became  fo  great,  that  tlie  Engliih  fied  before  infe- 
rior numbers  of  the  Danes,  and  could  hardly  be  prevail- 
ed upon  to  meet  them  in  the  field  of  battle  on  any  terms. 

(31)  See  vo^  r.  (32)  Beda?  Epift.  ad  Egberflum. 

(33)  W.  Malmf.  p.  57. 
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*  How  long  is  it  (fays^m  Englifh  author  in  the  reign  of 

*  king  Ethelred  the  Unready)  fince  the  EngHih  obtained 

*  a  vi£lory  over  their  enemies  ?     The  pirates  are  now 

*  become  fo  bold  and  fearlefs,  that  one  of  them  fome- 
'  times  puts  ten,  fometimes  more,  fometimes  fewer,  of 

*  us  to  flight.    O  the  mifery  and  worldly  fhame  in  which 

*  England  is  invoked  through  the  wrath  of  God  !     Hqp- 

*  often  doth  two  or  three  troops  of  Danes  drive  the- whole 

*  EngliQi  army  before  them  from  fea  to  fea,  to  our'  eternal 

*  infamy,  if  we  were  capable  of  feeling  fhame  !     But, 

*  alas !  fo  abj^£l  are  we  become,  that  we  wordiip  thofe 

*  who  trampleupon  us,  and  load  us  with  indignities  (34).' 
In  this  laft  expreffion,  the  reverend  bifnop  (for  fuch 
this  writer  was)  had  probably  in  his  eye  that  remarkable 
inftance  of  the  abie£l  fubmifiion  of  the  Enelifh  to  the 
infolence  of  the  Danes,  which  is  mentioned  by  other 
authors, — '  That  when  an  Englifhm.an  met  a  Dane  on  a 

*  bridge,  or  in  a  narrow  path,  where  he  could  not  avoid 

*  him,  he  was  obliged  to  ftand  ft-ill,  with  his  head  un- 

*  covered,  and  in  a  bowing  pofture,  as  foon  as  the  Dane 

*  appeared,  and  to  remain  in  that  pofture  till  he  was  out 
<  of  fight  (35)/  Nay,  the  bifhop  himfelf,  in  this  very 
fermon,  gives  an  example  of  the  brutal  infolence  of  the 
Danes,  and  of  the  fpiritlefs  fubmiiTion  of  the  Englifti, 
which  is  too  indelicate  and  fhocking  to  be  here  infert- 
cd  (36).  The  truth  is,  that  nothing  can  be  more  difR^ 
cult  than  to  keep  a  fufficient  portion  of  gallant  and  mar- 
tial fpirit  alive  in  a  people  foftened  by  long  tranquillity, 
and  keenly  engaged  in  peaceful  purfuits  of  any  kind  ; 
nor  can  any  thing  be  more  dangerous  than  to  fuifer  that 
fpirit  to  be  extinguifhed.  To  this  both  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons and  the  Anglo-Saxons  owed  all  their  miferies  and 
difgraces. 

The  Danes,  who  eonftituted  fo  great  a  proportion  pf  jvigrtial 
the  inhabitants,  and  were  for  fome  time  the  predomi-  fp-rit  of 
nant  people  of  England  in  this  period,  were  of  as  bold,  ^'^'^  D-in^** 
fearlefs,  and  intrepid   a  fpirit,  as  the  Saxons  had  ever 
been,  and  rather  more  fierce  and  warlike.     The  hifto- 

(34)  Hickefil  DifTert-at.  Epiftol.  p.  103. 

(35)  Pontopidan.  Gefta  et  Veftigia  Danorum  extra  Daniam, 
t-  2'  p.  139- 

(36)  Saepenumero  decern  aut  duodecem  DanI  alrenns  vicibus 
uxorem,  vel  filiam,  vel  cognatam  thaynl  vitiant,  ipfo  thayno 
fnetlante,  nee  prohibente.  Sermo  Li^pi  Epifcopi,  apud  Hickffi't 
fhefpM".  /.  i,/>.  103. 

ries 
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ries  of  almoft  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  of  the  Englifh,  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  ele- 
venth centuries,  contain  the  moil  ample  evidences  of 
this  fa6l.  In  that  period  the  people  of  Scandinavia, 
comprehending  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  breathed  nothing  but  war,  and  were  animated 
with  a  mofh  alloniihing  fpirit  of  enterprife  and  adven- 
ture. By  their  numerous  fleets,  they  rode  triumphant 
in  all  the  European  feas,  and  carried  terror  and  defola- 
\  tion  to    the   coafts  of  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy, 

-  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  fay  nothing  of  the 

Eaft,  into  which  they  alfo  penetrated  (37).  The  inha- 
bitants of  all  thefe  countries,  efpecially  of  the  fea-coafts, 
lived  in  continual  apprehenfions  of  thofe  dreadful  ene- 
mies *,  and  it  made  a  part  of  their  daily  prayers  to  be  pre- 
ferved  by  Providence  from  their  deflru6tive  vifits  (38). 
Caufes  of  Many  things  contributed  to  kindle  this  love,  or  rather 
the  martial  j.^ge^  for  war  and  martial  atchievements,  in  the  bofoms  of 
the  Danes  ^^^  Scandinavians,  in  this  period.  They  were  Pagans ; 
and  thofe  who  were  the  objects  of  their  worfhip  had  been 
famous  warriors,  wliofe  favour,  they  imagined,  could 
only  be  obtained  by  brave  exploits  in  war.  Their  admif- 
fion  into  the  hall  of  Odin  (the  father  of  flaughter,  the 
god  of  fire  and  defoiation),  and  all  their  future  happi- 
nefs,  they  were  taught  to  believe,  depended  on  ;the  vio- 
lence of  their  own  death,  and  on  the  number  of  their 
enemies  which  they  had  flain  in  battle  (39).  This  belief 
infpired  them  v/ith  a  contempt  of  life,  a  fondnefs  for  a 
violent  death,  and  a  thirll  for  blood,  which  are  happily 
unknown,  and  appear  incredible  in  the  prefent  times  (40). 
Their  education  was  no  lefs  martial  in  its  fpirit  and  ten- 
dency than  their  religion.  Many  of  them  were  born  in 
fleets  or  camps  5  and  the  firft  objefts  on  which  they 
fixed  their  eyes  were  arms^  ftorms,  battles,  blood,  and 
daughter.     Nurfed  and  brought  up  in  the  midft  of  thefe 

{$'/)  Poiitrpidani  Geiia  et  Veftigia  Danorum  extra  Daniam,   3 
torn.   ?vo.      Lipfise  fct  Hafnije,   A.   D.    >74I 

(38)  It  vvss  a  petition  in  the  Litany  of  thofe  times, — '  A  furore 
*  nianrorum  libera  nos,  Dcmine.' 

(59)  Northern  Antiq.  t.  1.  c.  6. 

(40) Certe  popu^i,  quo?  defpicjt  Ar6^os, 

Felices  errore  fuo!    quos  ille,  t;morum 

IVlaxinius,  haud  urget  lethi  nietus :  inde  ruendi 

In  ferrum  mens  pruna  viris,  animyeque  cnpaces 

IVIortis,  et  igiia\um  rediturse  parcere  vitse.         Li/ran,  I.  i. 

terrible 
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terrible  obje£ls,  they  by  degrees  became  familiar,  and  at 
length  delightful.  Their  childhood  and  their  dawn  ^ 
youth  were  wholly  fpent  in  running,  leaping,  climbing, 
iwimming,  wreflling,  boxing,  fighting,  and  fuch  exer- 
cifes  as  hardened  both  their  fouls  and  bodies,  and  dif- 
pofed  and  fitted  them  for  the  toils  of  war.  As  foon  as 
they  began  to  hfp,  they  were  taught  to  ling  the  exploits 
and  vicflories  of  their  anceflors  j  their  memories  were 
ftored  with  nothing  but  tales  of  warlike  and  piratical 
expeditions,  of  defeating  their  enemies,  burning  cities, 
plundering  provinces,  and  of  the  wealth  and  glory  ac- 
quired by  brave  exploits.  "With  fuch  an  education,  it 
was  no  w^onder  that  their  youthful  hearts  foon  began  to 
beat  high  with  martial  ardour ;  and  that  they  early  be- 
came impatient  to  grafp  the  fword  and  fpear,  and  to 
mingle  with  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  companions,  in  . 
the  bloody  conflift.  This  they  alfo  knew  was  the  only 
road  to  riches,  honours,  the  fmiles  of  the  fair,  and  every 
thing  that  was  defirable.  To  all  thefe  motives  to  mar- 
tial and  piratical  expeditions,  ariiing  from  religion  and 
education,  another,  ftill  more  powerful,  if  polTible)  was 
added.  This  was  necefiity,  occafioned  by  the  barren  un- 
cultivated ftate  of  their  country  -,  w^hich  obliged  them  to 
feek  for  thofe  provifions  by  piracy  and  plunder  abroad, 
which  they  could  not  find  at  home.  The  fituation  of 
their  country  alfo,  confifting  of  iflands,  and  of  a  great 
extent  of  fea-coail  on  the  continent,  naturally  led  them 
to  the  ftudy  of  maritime  affairs,  which  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  make  men  hardy  and  courageous,  familiar 
with  toils  and  dangers.  All  thefe  motives  co-operating 
(which  perhaps  may  never  be  again  united)^  rendered 
the  Danes  of  the  middle  ages  a  moft  fearlefs,  un- 
daunted, and  warlike  people,  and  gave  their  courage 
fome  remarkable  properties,  which  merit  a  little  of  our 
attention. 

The  valour  of  the  Danes  was  boaftful  and  audacious^  Properties 
attended   with   much  prefumption  and  feif-confidence.  °^  ^^^. 
This  appeared  by  a  degree  of  boldnefs  and  daring  in  their  J^fj-h' of 
words  and  adlions  w^hich  to  other  nations  would  have  the  Danes, 
feemed  the  greateft  rafhnefs.     It  was  one  of  their  mar- 
tial laws, — '  That  a  Dane  who  wifhed  to  acquire  the 
<  charafter  of  a  brave  man,  fhould  always  attack   two 
«  enemies,  ftand  firm  and  receive  the  attack  of  three, 
^  retire  only  one  pace  frpiftr  four,  and  fly  from  no  fewer 

than 
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*  than  five  (41).'     The  hiflories  of  thofe  times  are  full 
of  examples  of  the  ptioft  bold,  de/perate,  and  often  fuc- 
cefsful,  darings  of  the  Danes ;  of  which  none  is  better 
attefted,  or  more  extraordinary,  than  the  following  one, 
which  is  related  by  many  of  our  own  writers.     A  bloody 
and  obilinate   battle   was  fought  near  Stamford,   24th 
0£lober  A.  D.  1066,  between  Harold  king  of  England 
and  Harald  Harefager  king  of  Norway,  in  which  the 
Norwegians  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire,  and  the 
Englifh  began  to  purfue  with  great  eagernefs.     But  a 
total  flop  was  put  to  their  purfuit  for  feveral  hours  by 
the  defperate  boldnefs  of  a  fingle  man.     This  ^was  a  Dane 
of  a  gigantic  ftature,  enormous  ftrength,  and  undaunted 
courage ;  who,  taking  his  ftation  on  Stamford  bridge, 
killed  no  fewer  than  forty  of  the  purfuers  with  his  bat-^ 
tle-axe,  and  was  not  killed  at  laft  but  by  a  ftratagem  (42}, 
This  high  prefumptuous  fpirit  of  the  Danes  made' them 
violent,  vindictive,  and  impatient  of  the  lead  affront, 
or    (in   modern   language)    men   of  ftri61:  and   jealous 
honour.     To  call  a  Dane  a  nithingy  was  like  fetting  f^re 
to  gunpowder,  and  inftantly  excited  fuch  a  flame  of  rage, 
as  nothing  but  his  own  blood,  or  the  blood  of  the  of-^ 
fender,  could  extinguifh  (43).     By  this  means  duels  and 
iirigle  combats  M^ere  as  frequent  and  bloody,  and  fought 
on  almoft  as  trifling  occafions,  among  the  barbarous  and 
Pagan  Danes,  as  they  are  among  the  politeil  Chriftians 
of  the  prefent  age.     It  was  the  fame  fpirit  that  rendered 
the  Danes  of  this  period  intolerably  haughty  and  infolent 
to  thofe  whom  they  had  fubdued,  and  made  them  exaft  the 
moft  humiliating  tokens  of  fubmillion  from  them.    Some 
examples  of  the  infolence  of  the  Danes  to  the  Englifh, 
while  they  were  under  their  dominion,  have  been  already 
given  •,  to  v/hich  feveral  others  might  be  added  \  but  the 
following  one  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  the  reader, 
that  it  was  carried  to  the  moft  capricious  height.     If  an 
Englifhman  prefumed  to  drink  in  the  prefence  of  a  Dane, 
without  his  exprefs  permiflion,  it  was  efteemed  fo  great 
a  mark  of  difrefpecl:,  that  nothing  but  his  inftant  death 
could  expiate.     Nay,  the  Englifh  were  fo  intimidated, 
that  they  would  not  adventure  to  drink  even  when  they 
were  invited,  until  the  Danes  had  pledged  their  honour 

(41)  Bartholin.  Caufae  Con rerr)pr?e  a  Danis  Morris,  c.  7. 
(4.2)   W.  Malmf.  ir«  Harold.     BroTOpron,  p.  958. 
•  (4-3)  Bartholin,  c.  7.     rsorthern  Autiq.  c=  9, 

for 
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for  their  fafet}^ ;  which  introduced  the  cuftom  of  pledg- 
tniT  each  other  in  drinking; ;  of  which  fome  veftio-es  are 
ftill  remaining  among  the  common  people  in  the  north 
of  England)  where  the  Danes  were  mod  predomi- 
nant (44).  This  infolence  of  the  Danes  made  fo  deep  an 
impyeiTion  on  the  imaginations  of  the  EngUfh,  and  was 
painted  by  them  to  their  pofterity  in  fuch  lively  coloursj 
that  for  feverai  ages  a  proud  imperious  tyrant  was  called 
a  Lord-Dane  (45). 

The  martial  fpirit  of  the  Pagan  Danes  was  attended  Fondnefs 
with  a  moil  prodigious  prodigality  of  life,  and  fondnefs  2^  ^^^ 
for  a  violent  death.  The  many  ftrange  accounts  that  are  .^  violent 
given  of  this  in  their  ancient  hiftories,  would  appear  in- death, 
credible,  if  they  were  not  fo  well  attefted.  On  receiv- 
ing mortal  wounds  in  battle,  they  were  fo  far  from  utter- 
ing groans  and  lamentations,  or  exhibiting  any  marks  of 
fear  or  forrow,  that  they  commonly  began  to  laugh  and 
fmg  (46).  Thefe  expreifions  of  joy  at  the  approach  of  a 
violent  death,  which  were  fmcere  and  unaffected,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  native  and  acquired  boidnefs  of  their 
ferocious  fpirits, — from  their  ardent  love  of  military 
fame, — and  from  the  thoughts  of  thofe  endlefs  fcencs  of 
lighting,  feafting,  and  caroufing,  which  they  expected 
in  the  haii  of  Odin  (47).  The  Surviving  friends  of  thofe 
who  fell  in  battle,  after  having  fought  bravely,  and  killed 
a  number  of  their  enemies,  were  fo  far  from  bewailing 
their  fate,  that  they  rejoiced  in  their  death,  as  an  event 
equally  happy  to  themfelves  and  honourable  to  their  fa- 
mily. The  famous  Siward,  a  Danifh  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, being  told  that  his  favourite  fon  was  killed  in  a 
battle  againft  the  Scots,  afked,  with  much  anxiety,  whe- 
ther his  wounds  were  behind  or  before  ?  and  being  an- 
fwered,  that  they  were  all  before,  he  cried  out,  in  a 
tranfport  of  joy, — <  Now  I  am  perfe<5lly  happy !  that 
<  vv^as  a  death  worthy  of  me  and  my  fon  (48).'  Thofe 
Danilh  warriors  who  had  courted  a  violent  death  in  many 
battles,  and  had  been  fo  unfortunate  as  not  to  find  it,  be- 
came unhappy  and  difcontented  at  the  approach  of  old  age, 
full  of  the  mod  dreadful  apprehenfions  that  they  ftiouid 
die  of  fome  difeafe,  and  thereby  be  excluded  from  the 
fociety  of  heroes,  and  the  hali  of  Odin.     To  prevent 

(44)  Pontopidan.  Gefta  et  "VeftTgia  Danorum,  t.  t.  p.  209. 
\iiS\  Fabian  Chron.  c.  198.  (46)   Bartholin,  c.  1,2. 

(47)  Id.  ibid.  1.  2.  c.  II.  (48)  Hen.  Hunt.  I.  6.  c.  24. 

this. 
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this,  they  either  perfuaded  fome  of  their  fritnds  to  dif- 
patch  them,  or  put  a  violent  end  to  their  own  lives  (49). 
Starcather^  a  celebrated  Danifh  captain,  who  had  fpent 
his  whole  life  in  arms  and  combats^  was  fo  tmfortunate 
as  not  to  meet  with  any  perfon  who  had  ftrength  and 
courage  enough  to  beat  out  his  brains.  As  foon  a3  he' 
obferved  his  fight  begin  to  fail,  he  became  very  difcon- 
folate,  and  apprehenfive  that  he  fhould  be  fo  unhappy  as 
to  die  in  his  bed.  To  avoid  fo  great  a  calamity,  he  put 
a  gold  chain  of  confiderable  value  about  his  neck,  which 
he  declared  he  would  beftow  upon  the  firft  brave  man  he 
could  meet  with,  who  would  do  him  the  favour  to  cut 
oiF  his  head :  nor  v/as  it  long  before  he  met  with  one 
who  did  him  that  friendly  office,  and  won  his  chain  (50). 
Even  after  the  Danes  embraced  the  Chriflian  religion, 
and  were  thereby  deprived  of  the  religious  motives  to 
prefer  a  violent  death,  their  Avarriors  continued  for  fomc 
time  to  -efteem  that  the  moft  rem.arkable  kind  of  exit, 
and  to  ablior  the  thoughts  of  dying  of  lingering  difeafes, 
^nd  in  their  beds.  Earl  Siward,  already  mientioned 
(who  was  as  good  a  Chriftian  as  any  Dane  could  be,  who 
had  fpent  his  whole  life  in  fcenes  of  fiaughter),  being 
feized  with  a  dyfentery  in  his  old  age,  and  fenfible  that 
his  end  was  drawing  near,  felt  much  uneafmefs  about 
the  manner  of  his  death,  of  which  he  was  quite  ailiamed  ; 

*  Alas !   (faid  he,)  that  I  have  efcaped  death  in  fo  many 

<  battles,  to  yield  up  my  life  in  this  tame  difgraceful 

<  manner,  like  a  cow  !  I  befeech  you,  my  dear  friends, 

*  drefs  me  in  my  impenetrable  coat  of  mail,  gird  my 
'  trufly  fword  about  my  body,  place  my  helmet  on  my 

*  head,  my  fliield  in  my  left  hand,  and  my  gilded  battle- 

*  axe  in  my  right,  that  I  may  die  in  the  drefs  at  lead  of 

*  a  warrior,  fnice  1  cannot  have  the  happinefs  to  die  in 
'  battle.'  All  this  was  done,  and  he  expired  with  fome 
degree  of  honour  and  fatisfa^lion  (51).  Chriftianity, 
however,  by  degrees,  abated  this  unnatural  furious  fpirit 
of  the  Danes,  made  them  lefs  prodigal  of  liie,  and  lefs 
fond  of  a  violent  death,  to  their  own  advantage,  and  the 
repofe  of  the  reft  of  mankind. 

Fondrefs        'J  he  martial  fpirit  of  the  Pagan  Danes  exerted  and  fpent 
tor  piraii-  \^{^](  chiefly  in  piratical  expeditions  j  to  which  they  were' 
<iitioiis.       exceedingly  and  univerfally  add  idled.     This  was  owing 

(49)  Bartbolin,  1.  i.  c.  4.  (fo)  Id.  ibid. 

(51)  Id.  ibidk  Hen.  Knnt.  i.  6.  c.  z$.  ' 
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to  the  fituation  of  their  country,  and  the  ordmary  pro- 
grefs  of  fociety  from  the  paftoral  to  the  predatory  Hfe. 
For  nations  are  firfl  hunters,  then  (hepherds  *,  and  when 
their  numbers  arci  too  much  increafed  to  live  by  thefe 
employments,  they  next  become  robbers  or  pirates  for 
fome  time,  before  they  commence  hulbandmen  and  ma- 
nufacturers. Thus  much  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  the 
Danes  were  fo  iiniverfally  a  people  of  pirates,  in  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  that  a  Dane  and  a 
pirate  were  fynonymous  terms  hi  the  languages  of  feve-  - 
ral  nations,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons (52).  In  thofe  times  all  the  men  of  Denmark  con- 
ftantly  wore  the  drefs  of  failors  ;  and  there  were  fome- 
times  greater  numbers  of  Danes  adlually  at  fea  than  on 
iliore  (53).  All  thefe  w-ere  engaged  in  piracy;  which 
was  purfued,  not  only  by  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  but 
by  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  as  the  moft  honourable 
of  all  profelTions  (54)^  Some  of  thefe  pirates  acquired 
fo  much  wealth  and  fame,  and  had  fuch  numerous  fleets 
at  their  command,  that  they  were  c^dUcd  ft'a-kmgs-,  and 
though  they  were  not  mafters  of  one  foot  of  land,  made 
the  greateil  nations  and  moll  powerful  monarchs  trem- 
ble {^5)'     '  Helghi  (fays  an  ancient  hiltorian)  was  a  hero 

*  of  invincible  ftrength  and  valour,  and  fpent  his  whole 

*  life  in    piracy.     He  plundered  and   depopulated    the 

*  coafls  of  all  the  furrounding  countries,  by  his  fleets, 
^  and  juftly  acquired  the  honourable  title  of  3.fea-kwg  {^6).^ 
The  introduction  of  Chriftianity  by  degrees  abated  the 
violence,  and  at  length  abolifhed  the  practice,  of  piracy 
among  the  Danes,  both  of  England  and  Scandinavia : 
for  both  the  laws  and  aftions  of  the  Chriflian  pirates  of 
this  period  were  humane  and  gentle,  in  comparifon  of 
thofe  of  their  Pagan  predecefTors  (57). 

The  moft  pernicious  property  of  the  martial  fpirit  of  Cj-^eUy  of 
the  Pagan  Danes  was  its  cruelty ;  which  prompted  them  the  Danes, 
to  many  deeds  of  horror, ,  and  made  them  the  dread  and 
deteftation    of   other    nations.     Thefe    cruelties  of  the 
Danes  are  painted  in  the  ftrongeft  colours  by  our  mofb 
ancient  hiftorians,  who  lived  in  or  nearefl:  to  thofe  times. 

*  The  cruel  Guthrum  (fays  one  of  thefe  hiftorians)  ar- 

*  rived  in  England  A.  D.  878,  at  the  head  of  an  army 

(52)  Chron.  Saxon,  paftim.     (55)  Northern  Antlquit.  t.  i.  c  10. 
(54)  Id.  ibid.       _  ffc)  Bartholin.  1.  2.  c.  9. 

(56)  5ueno  Agonis  Bill.  Pen.  c.  i.         (57)  Earthoiin.  1.  2.  c.  q. 
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of  Pagan  Danes,  no  lefs  cruel  than  himfsif,  who,  like 
inhuman  favages,  deftroyed  all  before  them  with  fire 
and  f word,  involving  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  with 
their   inhabitants,  in  devouring  flames  •,    and   cutting 
thofe  in  pieces  with  their  battle-axes  who  attempted  to 
efcape  from  their  burning  houfes.     The  tears,  cries, 
and  lamentations  cf  men,  women,  and  children,  made 
no  inipreffions  on  their   unrelenting  hearts ;  even  the 
mod  tempting  bribes,  and  the  humbleft  offers  of  be- 
coming  their  flaves,  had    no  effe^l.     All  the  towns 
through  which  they  palTed  exhibited  the  mofl  deplora- 
ble   fccnes    of   mifery    and    defolation  ;    as,    venera- 
ble old  men  lying  with  their  throats  cut  before  their 
own  doors ;    the  fhreets   covered  with  the  bodies  of 
young    men   and   children,    without  heads,    legs,   or 
arms  ;  and  of  matrons  and  virgins,  who  had  been  firft 
publicly   difhonoured,  and  then    put  to  death  (58)/ 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  a  common   paftime  among  thefe 
barbarians,  to  tear   the  infants  of  the  Engliih.  from  the 
breafts  of  their  mothers,  tofs  them  up  into  the  air,  and 
catch  them  on  the  points  of  their  fpears  as  they  were  fall- 
ing down  (59).     One  Oliver,  a  famous  pirate  of  thofa 
times,  was  much  celebrated  for  his  humanity,  and  acquir- 
ed the  furname  of  Barnakally  or  child -preferver ;  becaufe 
he  denied  his  followers  this  diverfion  of  tofling  infants  on 
their  fpears  (60).     l^ven  after  the  Danes  and  Anglo-Sax- 
ons had  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  they  long  re- 
tained too  great  a  tlnSture  of  their  former  ferocity.     It  is 
a  fufficient  proof  of  this,  that  the  horrid  operation  of 
fcalping,  efteemed  cruel  in  the  favages  of  North  Ame- 
rica, was  occafionaiiy  performed  by  thefe  nations  on  their 
enemies  towards  the  end  of  this  period.     '  Earl  Godwin 

*  (fays  an  ancient  hiflorian)  intercepted  prince  Alfred, 
'  the  brother  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  at   Gilford,  in 

*  his  way  to  London,  feized  his  perfon,  and  defeated  his 

*  guards  ;  fome  of  which-  he  imprifoned,  fome  he  fold 

*  for  flaves,  fome  he  blinded  by  pulling  out  their  eyes, 

*  fome  he  maimed  by   cutting  off  their  hands  and  feet, 

*  fome  he  tortured  by  pulling  off  the  fkin  of  their  heads, 

*  and  by  variolas  torments  put  about  {ix  hundred  men  to 

*  death  (61).' 


(5S)  J.  Walingford,  apud  Gale,  t.  r.  p.  536? 

(59)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.   p.  135. 

(6c)    B.^rtholin.  1.  2.  c.  9.  p.  457. 

(61)  Hilt.  Elienf.  apua  Gale,  i.  2.  c,  52^ 
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The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  \vere  of  a  focial  difpofi-  Social  ^if- 
tion,  and  delighted  much  in  forming  themfelves  into  fra-  p^fition  of 
ternities  and  gilds  of  various  kinds,  which  were  cemented  IJo.Sax- 
by  frequent  convivial  meetings  and  compotations.    By  the  ons  and 
laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  every  freeman  who  was  the  Danes, 
head  of  a  family  was  obliged  to  be  a  member  of  the  decen- 
nary or  neighbourfliip  in  which  he  dwelt ;  and  all  the  mem- 

~  bers  of  the  neighbourfhip  were  pledges  for  each  others 
sjobd  behaviour  to  the  public.  This  created  a  connec- 
tion between  the.(n,  and  gave  them  an  interell  in  each 
otliers  concerns,  quite  unknown  in  the  prefent  times ; 
and  thefe  ties  of  union  were  greatly  ftrengthened  by  their 
eating  and  drinking  together  at  the  common  table  of  the 
neighbourfhip  (62).  Befides  thofe  legal  focieties,  many 
voluntary  ones  were  formed  between  perfons  of  fimilar 
tempers,  inclinations,  and  ways  of  life,  for  their  mutual 
fafety,  comfort,  and  advantage.  Some  of  thefe  volun- 
tary fraternities  oxfodalitia  were  compofed  of  ecclefiaflics, 
and  fome  of  laymen,  and  forne  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  j  , 
and  the  ftatutes  of  all  thefe  different  kinds  are  ilill  extanr, 
and  have  been  publifhed  (6^3).  From  thefe  ftatutes,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  lay  fraternities,  it  appears,  that  one  great 
obje<£i:  of  thern  was,  to  promote  good  fellowftdp  and  fre- 
quent feftive  meetings  among  their  members  \  for  the  for- 
feitures are  generally  appointed  to  be  paid  in  honey  and 
malt,  to  be  made  into  mead  and  ale  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  fraternity  (64).  Thefe  convivial  ailembiieg, 
in  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  delighted  fo 
much,  were  produ(£live  of  fome  good  effe(3:3,  and  con- 
tributed to  itrengthen  the  ties  of  friendfhlp,  and  reftrain 
their  natural  ferocity  within  fom.e  decent  bounds ;  very 
fevere  fines  being  impofed  on  thofe  who  were  guilty  of 
giving  offenlive  language  to  any  member  of  the  fraternity 
at  the  common  table,  or  negledled  to   perform    any   of 

4  thofe  friendly  offices  which  were  required  by  their  fta- 
tutes (65).  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  frequent  feftive  meetings  of  thefe  fraternities 
contributed  very  much  to  increafe  their  vicious  habits  of 
exceflive  drinking,  to  which  they  were  too  much  addicted. 
The  very  laws  that  were  made  by  fome  of  thefe  frater- 

(62)  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  693.  c.  6. 

(63.;  Hickefii  Epift-  Dlffertat.  p.  20,  21,  22.         (64)  Id.  ibid. 

(65)  Id.  ibid.     Wiiklns  Leges  Saxon,  p.  id. 
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nities  to  reflrain  excefles  of  this  kind,  are  a  fufficlent 
proof  that  they  were  allowed  to  go  confiderable  lengths 
in  this  way,  without  incurring  any  blame  •,  for  thefe 
laws  were  made  only  againfl  fuch  fliameful  degrees  of 
intoxication  as  are  not  to  be  tiamed  (66). 

Both  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  and  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  in  this  dark  period,  were  credulous  to 
a  degree  that  is  quite  afionifliing.  This  is  evident  from 
every  remaining  monument  of  their  hiftory.  What  pro- 
digious numbers  of  miracles  do  we  meet  with  in  every 
monkifli  chronicle ;  and  how  ridiculous  are  many  of 
thefe  miracles  I  The  following  one,  w^hich  is  related 
with  much  folemnity  as  a  moil  unqueflionable  faeb,  by 
William  of  Malmfbury,  the  moft  fenfible  of  our  ancient 
hiflorians,  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  thefe  monkifli 
miracles,  though  others  ftill  more  ridiculous  might  be 
produced.  This  miracle  Malmibury  relates  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  in  the  very  words,  as  he  fays,  of  one  of 
the  perfons  on  whom  it  was  wrought:  *I  Ethelbert,  a 
fmner,  will  give  a  true  relation  of  what  happened  to 
trie  on  the  day  before' Chriftmas,  A.  D.  ici2,  in  a 
certain  village  where  there  was  a  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Magnus  the  martyr,  that  all  men  m.ay  knov/  the 
danger  of  difobeying  the  commands  of  a  prieil.  Fifteen 
young  women,  and  eighteen  young  men,  of  which  I 
was  one,  were  dancing  and  fiuging  in  the  church- 
yard, when  one  Robert,  a  priefc,  was  performing 
mafs  in  the  church  ;  who  fent  us  a  civil  meiTage,  in- 
treating  us  to  deiiit  from  our  diverfion,  becaufe  we 
difturbed  his  devotion  by  our  noife.  But  we  impiouf- 
ly  difregarded  his  requeft  5  upon  which  the  holy  man, 
inflamed  with  anger,  prayed  to  God  and  St.  Magnus, 
that  we  might  continue  dancing  and  finging  a  whole 
year  without  intermiinon.  His  prayers  were  heard. 
A  young  man,  the  fon  of  a  prieft,  named  John,  took 
his  filler,  who  was  finging  with  us,  by  the  hand,  and 
her  arm  dropped  from  her  body  without  one  drop  of 
blood  following.  But  notwithftanding  this  difafter, 
fhe  continued  to  dance  and  fing  with  us  a  whole  year. 
During  all  that  time  we  felt  no  inconveniency  from 
rain,  cold,  heat,  hunger,  third,  or  wearinefs,  and  nei- 
ther our  Ihoes  nor  our  clothes  wore  out.     Whenever 


(66)  Bartholin,  de  Caufis  Contemptse  apud  Danos  Mortis,  c.  S. 
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<  it  began  to  rain,  a  magnificent  houfe  was  erefled  over 

<  us  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  By  our  continual 
«  dancing  we  wore  the   earth  fo  much,  that  by  degrees 

*  we  funk  into  it  up  to  the  knees,  and  at  length  up  to 

<  the  middle.  When  the  year  was  ended,  bifhop  Hu- 
^  bert  came  to  the  place,  dilTolved  the  iavifible  ties  by 

*  which  our  hands  had  been  fo  long  united,  abfolved  us, 
^  and  reconciled  us  to  St.  Magnus.     The  prieft's  daugh- 

*  terj  who  had  loll  her  arm,  and  other  two  of  the  young 
^  women  died  away  immediately ;  but  all  the  reft  fell 
^  into  a  profound  ileep,  in  which  they  continued  three 
*'  days  and  three  nights ;  after  which  they  arofe,  and  went 
«  up  ind  down  the  world,  publifhing  this  true  and  glo- 
^  rioiis   miracle,  and  carrying  the  evidences  of  its  truth 

^  along  with  them,  in,  the  continual   fhaking  of  their 
«  limbs  (67).'     A  formal  deed,  relating  the  particulars, 
a^d    attefting    the  truth  of    this  ridiculous  ftory,  was 
drawn  up  and  fubfcribed  by  bifhop  Peregrine,  the  fuc- 
CQiTor  of  Hubert,  A,  D.    1013;  and  we  may  be  certain, 
that  a   fact  •  fo  well  attefted  was    univerfally    believed. 
Many  of  the  monkifh  miracles  in  this  period  were  as  trif- 
lingfas  they  were  ridiculous,  and  pretended  to  be  wrought 
for  the  moft  frivclojs  purpofes.    As  the  fannous'St.  Dun- 
■  ilan  was  one  day  celebrating  mafs,  a  dove  came   down 
from.heaven,  and  hovered  over  his  head  ;  which  fo  much 
'  engaged   the  attention  of  all  the  people  and  clergy,  that 
none  of  them  had  the  prefence  of  mind  to  aflift  the  faint 
in  putting  off  his  pontifical  robes  when  mafs  was  ended. 
He  therefore  put  them  off  himXelf;  but  inflead  offal- 
ling  to  the  ground,  they  hung  fufpended  in  the  air,  that 
the  pious  meditations  of  the  holy  man  might  not  be  dif^ 
turbed  by  their  noife  in  failing  (68).     Not  a  few  of  the 
miracles  that  were  publifhed  by  the  monks,  and  believed 
by  the  people,  of  this  period,  were  of  the  moft  pernicious 
and  hurtful  nature  j  efpecially  thofe  that  were  wrought 
by  the  Welfh  faints,  who  were  reprefented  as  m.ore  touchy 
and  paflionate  than  any  other  faints,  even  after  they  were 
in  heaven  (69).     Manyother  evidences  might  be  produc- 
ed, if  it  were  neceffary,  of  the  extreme  credulity  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  of  all  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 

{<f7)  W.  Malmf.  p.  38    1.  2.  c.  10. 

(68)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  77. 

(69J  Girald.  Ca.mbren£  Itinerar,  Carabrise,  1.  3.  c.  7. 
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rope^  befides  this  of  believing  the  moft  abfurd  tales  of  ri- 
diculous,   frivolous,    ?ind  pernicious  miracles  ;  for  they 
"^     received  with  equal  readinefsthe  no  lefs  monftrous  relati- 
ons of  the  monks  concerning  vifions,  ghofts,  revelations, 
and  inchantments.     In  a  vi^ord,  it  feems  to  have  been  im- 
poflibie  for  the  priefls  of  this  period  to  invent  any  thing 
that  the  people  vi^ould  not  believe  upon  their  word. 
Curiofity    .     The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  were  as  curious  as  they 
®^  ^^      "were  credulous,  and  were  at  much  expence  and  pains  to 
ons  and      penetrate  into  futurity,    to  difcover  what  was  to  befall 
Danes.       them,  and  what  would  be  the  iiTue  of  their  various  under- 
takings.    This  made  them  the  dupes  of  thofe  wretches 
■who  pretended  to  be  fkilful  in  the  arts  of  fortune-telling 
and  divination,  who  were  courted,  careiled,  and  reward- 
ed, by  the  greateft  princes,  as  well  as  by  the  common 
people.     Thefe    admired   magicians   and  fortune-tellers 
were  commonly  old  women  ;  for  whom  the  Anglo-Slx- 
ons,  as  well  as  their  anceftors  the  ancient  Germans,  en- 
tertained a  very  great  veneration,  and  in  whom  they  ima- 
gined fomething  divine  refided  (70).     As  the  Danes  were 
more  ignorant,    and  continued  longer  Pagans  than  the 
Englifh  ;  fo  they  were  ilill  greater  dupes  to  thofe  wrinkled 
difpenfers  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  who  travelled  with 
the  retinue  and  flate  of  queens,  and  were  every  where 
treated  with  the  higheft  refpe61:.     One  of  them  is  thus 
defcribed  in  an  ancient  Daniih  hiftory  :    '  There  was   a 

*  certain  old  woman  named  Hnda,  who  was  famous  for 

*  her  ikill  in  divination  and  the  arts  of  magic,  who  fre- 

*  quented  public  entertainments,    predicting  what  kind 
,                *  of  weather  would  be  the  year  after,  and  telling  men  and 

*  women  their  fortunes.     She  was  conllantly  attended 

*  by  thirty  men  fervants,    and  waited  upon  by  fifteen 

*  young  maidens  (71).'  -Princes  and  great  men,  when 
they  invited  thefe  venerable  hags  to  their  houfes,  to  con- 
fult  them  about  the  fuccefs  of  their  defigns,  the  fortunes 
of  themfelves  and  children,  or  any  future  event  which 
they  defired  to  know,  made  great  preparations  for  their 
honourable  reception,  and  entertained  them  in  the  moft 
refpeclful  manner.  This  and  feverai  other  curious  parti- 
culars, relating  to  the  manners  of  thofe  times,  appear 
from  the  following  genuine  defcription  of  one  of  thefe  in- 

(70)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germait,  c.  8. 

(75)  Bartholin.  I,  3.  t.  4.  p.6S8. 
} 
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terviews.     *  There  was  in  the  fame  country  an  old  wo- 
man named  Thorbiorgay  the  only  furvivor  of  nine  fifters, 
fortune-tellers,  who  was  very  famous  for  her  knowledge 
of  futurity,  and  frequented  public  entertainments  for 
the  exercife  of  her  art  when   {he   was   invited.     Earl 
Thorchill,  who  had  the  greateft  authority  in  that  coun- 
try, and  was  moft  defirous  to  know  when  the  famine 
and  ficknefs,  which  then   raged,  would   come   to   an 
end,  fent  meffengers  to  invite  Thorbiorga  to  his  houfe, 
after  he  had  made  all   the   preparations   which   were 
ufual  for  the  reception  of  fuch  an  honourable  gueft. 
In  particular,  a  feat  was  prepared  for  the  prophetefs, 
raifed  fome  fteps  above  the  other  feats,  and  covered 
with  a   cuihion   fluffed   with   hens   feathers.     When 
(he   arrived  on  an  evening,    condudled  by  the  mef- 
fengers,     flie    was    drefled    in    a    gown    of    green 
cloth,  buttoned  from  top  to  bottom  ,  had  a  firing  of 
glafs  beads   about  her  neck,   and   her   head  covered 
v/ith  the  fkin  of  a  black  lamb,  lined  with  the    fkin 
of  a  white  cat  i  her  fhoes  were  made  of  a  calf's  fein, 
with  the  hair  on  it,  tied   with   thongs,  and   faflened 
with  brafs  buttons  :  on  her  hands  ih^   had   a   pair   of 
gloves  of  a  white    cat's  fkin,  with   the    fur    inward  : 
about  her  waifl  fhe  wore  a  Hunlandic  girdle,  at  which 
hung  a  bag,  containing  her  magical  inflruments  ;  and 
flie  fupported  her  feeble  limbs  by   leaning    on    a   flaff 
adorned  with  many  knobs  of  brafs.     As   foon   as  fhe 
entered  the  hall,  the  whole  company  arofe,  as   it  be- 
came them,  and  falutcd   her   in   the   moil  refpedlful 
manner  •,  which  fhe  returned  as  fhe    thought  proper. 
Earl  Thorchill  then  advanced,  and  taking  her   by  the 
hand,  condu6led  her  to  the   feat   prepared   for   her.  ^ 

After  fome  time  fpent  in  converfation,  a  table  was  fet 
before  her  covered  with  many  diflies  ;  but  fhe  eat  onlv 
of  a  pottage  of  goat's  milk,  and  of  a  difh  which  con- 
fifled  of  the  hearts  of  various  animals.  When  the  ta- 
ble was  removed,  Thorchill  humbly  approached  the 
prophetefs,  and  afked  her  what  fhe  thought  of  his 
houfe,  and  of  his  family  5  and  when  fhe  would  be 
pleafed  to  tell  them  whal^  they  defired  to  know.  To 
this  fhe  replied,  that  fhe  would  tell  them  nothing  that 
evening,  but  would  fatisfy  them  fully  next  day.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  day  after,  when  fhe  had  put  her  im- 
plements of  divination  in  proper  order,  flie  command- 
ed a  maiden,  named  Godreda^  to  fing  the  magical  fong 
Vol.  II.  I  i  *  called 
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called  Fardlokut",  which  fhe  did  with  fo  clear  and 
fweet  a  voice,  that  the  whole  company  were  ravilhed 
with  her  mufic,  and  none  fo  much  as  the  prophetefs  ; 
who  cried  out,  Now  I  know  many  things  concerning 
this  famine  and  ficknefs  which  I  did  not  know  before. 
This  famine  will  be  of  fhort  continuance,  and  plenty 
will  return  with  the  next  feafon,  which  will  be  favour- 
able ;  and  the  ficknefs  alfo  will  Ihortly  fly  away.  As 
for  you,  my  lovely  maid  Godreda,  you  fliall  be  mar- 
ried to  a  nobleman  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  become 
the  happy  mother  of  a  numerous  and  flourifhing 
family.  After  this,  the  whole  company  approached 
the  prophetefs  one  by  one,  and  aflced  her  what  quefll- 
ons  they  pleafed,  and  flie  told  them  every  thing  that 
they  defired  to  know  (72).'  What  a  llriking  picture 
is  this  of  the  mod  eager  curiofity  and  unfufpe6ling  fim- 
plicity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  mod  confummate 
cunning  on  the  other !  After  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Danes  embraced  the  Chriflian  religion,  their  Veneration 
for  the  perfons,  and  confidence  in  the  predi6lions,  of 
thefe  impoftors,  gradually  diminiflied  ;  for  the  Chriftian 
clergy  were  commanded  by  the  canons    ^  to  preach  very 

*  frequently  againft  diviners,  forcerers,  auguries,  omens, 
<  charms,  incantations,  and  all  the  filth  of  the  wicked, 
'  and  dotages  of  the  Gentiles  (73).'  By  the  laws  of  the 
church  verv  heavy  penances,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  flate 
very  fevere  punifhments,  were  iniii£led  both  on  thofe 
who  praftifed  thefe  delufive  arts,  and  on  thofe  who  con- 
fuited  them  (74). 

Hofplt^-  Hofpitality  may  be  juftly  reckoned  among  the  natio- 
1 1  ty  of  the  nal  virtues  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  This  virtue  they  de- 
Auglo-       rived  from  their  anceilors  the  ancient  Germans  :    ^  For 

*  in  fecial  entertainments  and  hofpitality,  no  nation  was 

*  ever  more  liberal.  They  received  ail  comers  without 
^  exception  into  their  houfes,  and  entertained  them  in 
'  the    beft    manner    their    circumftances    could  afford. 

*  When  all  their  provifions  were  confumed,  they  con- 

*  du6ted  their  gueils  to  the  next  houfe^  without  any  in- 

*  vitation,  where  they  were  received  with  the  fame 
'  franknefs,    and   entertained    with    the    fame  genero- 

*  fity  (75)«'     After  the  converfion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon* 

(72)  Erin's  Rauga  Saga,  apud  Bartholin,  p.  691* 

(73)  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  747.  c.  3. 

(74)  Spelman.  Concil.  r.  i.  p.  294 — 515. 

(75)  Tacit;  de  Morib.  German,  c.  21. 
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to  Chriftianity,  their  natural  difpofitions  to  hofpitality 
were  encouraged  and  ftrengthened  by  religious  motives: 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  were  commanded  by  the  ca- 
nons to  pra(Stife  hofpitality  themfelves,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  practice  of  it  very  frequently  and  earneftly  to 
their  people  (76).  The  Englilh  kings  in  this  period 
fpent  a  confiderable  portion  of  their  revenues  in  enter- 
taining ftrangers,  and  their  own  nobility  and  clergy, 
particularly  at  the  three  great  feftivals  of  Chriflmas, 
Eafter,  and  Whitfuntide  (77).  The  Englifli  nobility, 
in  imitation  of  their  princes,  confumed  the  greateft  part 
of  their  large  eftates  in  a  rude  abundant  kind  of  hofpi- 
tality ;  of  which  all  who  thought  proper  were  welcome 
to  partake  (78).  Monafteries^  in  thofe  times,  were  a 
kind  of  public-houfes,  where  travellers  and  ftrangers  of 
all  ranks  were  lodged  and  entertained. 

Chaftity  in   their  youth,  and    conjugal   fidelity   after  ,^  . 
marriage,  may  alfo  be   numbered   among   the   national  cl'iiiity 
virtues  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.     Their  anceftcrs,  the  an-andonju- 
cient   Germans,  were  famous  for   both   thefe  virtues,  galfi-^ehty. 

*  The  intercourfe  between  the  fexes   among   them   did 

*  not  commence  till  both  had   arrived   at  full  maturity 

*  of  age  and  ftrength.     The  laws  of  matrimony  were 

*  obferved  with  great  ftri£lnefs.  Examples  of  adultery  were 

*  extremely   rare,    and   punifhed   with   much   feverity. 

<  The  hufband  of  an  adulterefs,  in  the  prefence  of  her 

*  relations,  cut  off  her  hair,  ftripped  her  almoft  naked, 

<  turned  her  out  of  his  houfe,  and  whipped   her  from 

*  one  end  of  the  village  to  the  other.     A  woman  who 

<  had  been  thus  expofed,  never   recovered   her   charac- 

*  ter  ;  and  neither  youth,  beauty,  nor  riches,  could  ever 
'  procure  her  another  hufband  (79).'  Tlie  Anglo-Sax- 
ons were  much  confirmed  in  thefe  virtues  which  they 
derived  from  their  anceftors,  by  the  precepts  of  Chriftia- 
nity, after  they  embraced  that  religion.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied,  that  the  imprudent  zeal  of  the 
Chriftian  clergy,  in  attempting  to  carry  this  virtue  to  a 
greater  height  than  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  good  of 
fociety,  will  admit,  had  a  very  bad  elFe6l  on  the  manners 
of  the  people,  efpecially  of  the   ecclefiaftics,  in  this  I's- 

(76)  Spelman.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  a'jS.'Coi. 

(77)  Anglia  Sacra,  t*2.  p.  199.  (78)  W.  Malmf.  p.  s^* 
(79)-Tacit¥de-i\iorib.  German,  c.  i2.  19^,  20, 
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fpe<5^.     By  endeavourlitg  to  preferve  virginity,  they  de- 
ftroyed  chaftity,  and  gave  birth  to  many  unnatural  vices, 
which  muft  not  be   mentioned  (80).     The   Danilh  fol- 
diers,  who  were  quartered  upon  the  Engiifh  in  the  reigns 
of  Athelftan,  and  feveral   of  his   fucceflbrs,  being  idle, 
iiifolent,  and  debauched,  corrupted  many   of  the  Eng- 
iilh  women,  both  married  and    unmarried,  by  drefling 
better  than  the   Englifhmen,  and   by   other   arts    (81). 
By  thefe  and  fome  other  means,  this  virtue  declined   fo 
much  among  the  people  of  England,  that  before  the  end 
of  this  period  very  few  veftiges   of  their   ancient   inno- 
cence and   modelly   remained ;  and   this   diflblution   of 
manners  is  reprefented,  both  by  the  hiftorians  and   di- 
vines of  thofe  times,  as  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  their 
ruin  (82). 
Fondnefs        The  Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  their  anceflors  the  an- 
farnilfes      cient  Germans,  were   remarkable   for   the   warmth   of 
and  relati- their  afFeftioils  to  their  family  and  relations  (83).     But 
o"s.  thefe  aiFe<£lions,  which  are  fo  amiable  when  kept  within 

due  bounds,  were  by  them  carried  to  excefs  -,  and  every 
family  or  clan  formed  a  kind  of  combination,  which 
adopted  all  the  paffions,  and  profecuted  ail  the  quarrels, 
of  its  particular  members,  however  unjuft  and  lawlefs, 
not  againil:  the  offender  only,  but  againft  his  whole  fa- 
mily. This  gave  occafion  to  family  feuds  and  bicker- 
ings, which  were  attended  with  manifold  inconvenien- 
cies.  To  reftrain  thefe  private  wars  between  great  fa- 
milies, which  difturbed  the  public  tranquillity,  and  pre- 
vented the  regular  courfe  of  juftice,  many  laws  were 
made,  particularly  by  king  Edmund,  who  reigned  from 
A.  D.  940  to  A.  D.  946  (84).  By  one  of  thefe  laws 
it  is  declared,  that  a  murderer  fhall  alone  be  obnoxious 
to  the  refentment  of  the  relations  of  him  whom  he  had 
murdered,  and  not  his  whole  family,  as  formerly ;  and 
that  if  any  of  thefe  relations  take  vengeance  on  any  other 
than  the  murderer,  he  fhall  forfeit  all  his  goods,  and 
be  profecuted  as  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  all  hrs  friends. 
By  another,  a  method  is  fettled  for  comprominng  all 
difputes  between  the  family  of  the  murderer  and  that  of 

(Po)  Vide  Wilkenfii  Concilia,  t.  i.  p.  ti8,  ozc. 

(81)  Chron.  Wallingford,  apud  Gale,  r.  i.  p.  547. 

(82)  W.  Malraf.  p.  58.     Sermo  Lupi,  apud- Hickefii   DilTertat. 
Epi(t  p.  102.  (83)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c,  2J. 

{84)  Wilkins  Leg,es  Saxonic?S;  p.  73  "*" 
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the  perfon  killed,  in  an  amicable  manner.  Thefe  and 
other  laws,  together  with  the  great  calamities  which  be-  ' 
fel  the  Englifli  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  and 
deftroyed  many  noble  families,  fo  much  relaxed  the  ties 
of  blood,  that  bifhop  Lupus,  who  flouriihed  towards  the 
end  of  that  unhappy  reign,  complains, — '  That   in  his 

*  time  relations  had  little  more  attachment  to  one  ano- 
^  ther  than  to  fhrangers  1  and  that  the  natural  affedlion  of 

*  parents  to  children,  and  of  children  to  parents,  and 

*  of  brothers  to  each  other,  was  very  much  diminiih- 

*  ed  (85).'     So  much  did  the  manners  of  the  Englifli 
change  in  this  particular  in  the  courfe  of  this  period  ! 

The  Englifli  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  much  of-  Vices  of 
fended,  though  he  is  not  prefented  in  this  place  with  a  ^^^  Anglo- 
very  minute  detail  of  the  vices  of  his  anceftors.     There 
feems  to  be  no  neceffity  for  this ;  and  as  it  is  an  unpleafant 
fubjedt,  it  fball  be  difpatched  in  as  few  words  as  poflible. 

We  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  bloodilied  and  Frequent 
murder  were  very  frequent  among  a  people  (o  brave,  ^^^I'^^r^* 
fierce,  and  pafTionate,  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  5 
efpecially  vv^hen  we  confider,  tliat  they  were  always  arm- 
ed *,  and  that  a  certain  price  was  fet  upon  the  limbs  and 
lives  of  all  the  members  of  fociety,  from  the  fovereign 
to  the  Have  (86). 

The  great  propenfity  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  flill  grea-  Theft, 
ter  propenfity  of  the  Danes,  to  piracy,  hath  been  already 
mentioned.  Both  thefe  nations  were  aifo  much  addi<£led 
to  theft  and  robbery.  This  appears  from  every  part  of 
their  hiftory,  and  is  evident  from  all  their  laws,  which 
contain  a  prodigious  number  of  regulations  for  prevent- 
ing or  puniihing  thefe  crimes  (87). 

The  prodigious  multiplicity  of  oaths  among  the  Anglo-  Perjury. 
Saxons  greatly  diminiihed  their  folemnity,  and  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  much  perjury  ;  which  is  reprefented  by  their 
own  writers  as  one  of  their  national  vices  (88).  .This 
multiplicity  of  oaths  in  criminal  caufes  was  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  compurgators  required  by  law,  which 
in  fome  cafes  amounted  to  forty  or  fifty.  In  civil  caufes, 
each  party  endeavoured  to  bring  as  great  a  number  of 
witnefles  as  poflible  into  the  field,  which  were  drawn  up 

{85}  Sermo  Lupi,  apud  Hickefii  DllTertart.  Epift.  p.  ic;. 
(86)  id.  ibid.  (87)  Wiikins  Leges  S**^onicss,  paiTiiU. 

/8g)  Hkkefii  Diueru-.  Epiil.  p.  104,  105. 
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like  two  little  armies,  confifting  fometimes  of  a  thoufand 
on  one  fide  (89). 
bribery.  Bribing  judges,  and  even  kings,  to  influence  them  in 

their  deciiions  of  law-fuits,  feems  to  have  been  a  very 
common  praclice  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  period, 
efpecially  towards  its  conclufion.     Many  of  thefe  infam-? 
cus  trr.nfa6Hons  are  related   by  our  ancient  hiftorians 
as  common  occurrences,  without  the  leaft  mark  of  fur- 
prife  or  difapprobation    (90).     Nay,  Edward    the    Con- 
feilbr,  notwithftanding  all  his  boafted    fan^lity,  is    not 
aftiamed  to  mention  (in  an  award  of  his  which  is  dill  ex- 
tant) a  handfom.e  bribe  which  he  had  received  from  one 
of  the  parties,  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  decifion  (91). 
Tyra.nt3y        Tyranny,  cruelty,  and  oppreffion  of  their  inferiors, 
and  op-      -v^rere  prevailing  vices  of  the  great  men  among  the  Danes 
^^^    "' '     and  Anglo-Saxons  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  when 
a  kind  of  ariftocracy  had  taken  place.     '  The  poor  and 

*  indigent  are  circumvented  and  cruelly  treated  •,  nay, 
*.  their   own   perfons,  and  thofe  of  their  children,  are 

*  often  feized  by  force,  ;and  fold  for  flaves.  Widows 
<  are  unjuftly  compelled  to  marry  contrary  to  their  in- 

*  clinations  *,  or   if  they   refufe,    are  cruelly  opprelTed, 

*  and  reduced  to  mifery  (92).'  As  the  Godwin  family, 
in  particular,  had  becom.e  too  great  for  fubje6ls  j  fo  the 
fons  of  that  family  were  guilty  of  the  moft  outrageous 
acls  of  cruelty  and  oppreffion.     '  When  they  beheld  any 

*  country-feat  that  pleafed  their  fancy,  they  gave  direc- 

*  tions  to  their  followers  to  murder  the  proprietor  of  it, 

*  and  his  whole  family,  in  the  night,  and  then  obtained 

*  a  grant  of  the  houfe  and  the  eftatCv  Yet  thefe  were 
«  the  men  who  were  the  judges  and  rulers  of  the 
'  land  (93J.' 

Intempe-        Intemperar.ee  and  excefs  in  eating  and  drinking  are 

T^nce  m     acknowledged  by  all  their  ancient  writers  to  have  been 

^^']^j?  ^^'^  the  Aioll  prevaihng  vices  both  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 

ri'j  'mg.    -rjgj^gg^     t  rj-j^^  nobility   (fays  William   of  Malmfbury) 

«  were  much  addi£l:ed  to  lufl  and  gluttony  *,  but  excef- 

«  five  drinking  was  the  common  vice  of  all  ranks  of 

<  people,  in  which  they  fpent  whole  nights  and  days 

<  without  intermiffion  (94).^     All  their  meetings  termi- 

(89)  Kiflona  Elienfis,  c.  35. 

(90)  Hift.  Ramfien.  c.  114.     Hid.  Elienfis,  c.  42. 

(91)  Hift.  Ramfien.  c.  113. 

(92)  Hickefii  Epift.  Differtat.  p.  100. 

(93)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6.  p.  210.  (94)  W.  Malmf.  1.  3-  P-  58. 
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nated  in  riotous  exceffive  drinking,  not  excepting  even 
their  religious  feftivals  \  on  which  they  ufed  to  drink 
-   large  xlraughts  of  liquor,  to  the   honour  of  Chrift,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  apofties,  and  other  faints  (95).     Thus, 
when  king  Edmund  I.  celebrated  the  feftival  of  St.  Au- 
guftin,  the  apoftle  of  the  Englifh,  at  Puckle  church  in 
Gloucefterihire,  26th.  May  A.  D.  946,  with  all  his  cour- 
tiers and  nobility,  they  were  fo  overpowered  with  liquor^ 
that  they  beheld  their  fovereign  engaged  in  a  difgraceful 
ftruggle  with  a  lawlefs  rufhan,  by  whom  he  was  at  lail 
murdered,  without  having  either  ftrength  or  prefence  of 
mind  to  give  him  the  leaft  afliftance  (96).     Edgar  the 
Peaceable,  who  mounted  the  throne  about  nine  years 
after  the  death  of  Edmund,  endeavoured  to  give  fome 
check  to  thefe  ihameful  excelTes,  which  were  produdlive 
of  many  mifchiefs.     One  of  thefe  regulations  to  this 
purpofe  is  fo  curious  that  it  merits  a  place  in  hiflory.     It 
was  the  cuftom  in  thofe  times,  that  a  whole  company 
drunk  out  of  one  large  veflel,  which  was  handed  about   ' 
from  one  to  another,  every  one  drinking  as  much  as  he 
thought  proper.     This  cuftom  occaiioned  frequent  quar- 
rels, fome  alleging,  that  others  drank  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  liquor  than  fell  to  their  fhare  ;  and  at  other  times 
fome  of  the  company  compelling  others  to  drink  more 
than  they  inclined.     To  prevent  thefe  quarrels^  Edgar 
commanded  the  drinking-velTels  to  be  made  with  knobs 
of  brafs,  or  fome  other  metal,  at  -certain  diftances  from 
each  other ;  and  decreed,  that  no  perfon,  under  a  cer^ 
tain  penalty,  fhould  either  drink  himfeif,  or  compel  ano- 
ther to  drink,  niore  than  from  one  of  thefe  knobs  or  pegs 
-to  another,  at  one  draught  (97),     This  fliews  in  what  a 
ferious  light  drinking  was  viewed,  even  by  g^overnment^ 
in  this  period^     Many  other  lav/s  of  drinking  may  be 
{cen  in  the  work  quoted  below  (98). 

But  it  is  now  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  unpleafant  Thefe 
fubje6t,  which  I  iliall  finifh  with  the  candid  obfervation  vices  not 
of  the  moft  fenfible  and  impartial  of  our  ancient  hifto-  ^'^^^^^"•^l* 
rians,  at  die  conclufi on  of  his  character  of  the  Anglo- 
.Saxons.     «  Though  thefe  vices  were  too  general,  they 
<  were  not  univerfal.     For  I  know  that  many  of  the 

(95)  Bartholin.  1.  2.  c.  12.     Northern  Antiquitie?,  t.  i.  p.  $xi. 

(96)  W.  Malmf.  1.  1.  c.  7.  (97)  Id.  1.  2.  c.  R.  p.  sr. 

(9'')  Bartholin,   de  Caufis    Contempts    apud   Dano^   Mortis, 

«  Englifh 
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Book  11. 


Remark- 
able cuT- 
toms  of 
the  An- 
glo-Sax- 
ons and 
^anes. 


*  Englifh  clergy  in  thofe  times  purfued  the  plain  paths  of 
^  piety  and  virtue ;  and  that  not  a  few  of  the  laity  of  all 

*  ranks  pleafed  God  by  their  converfations.     Let  no  man 

*  therefore  be  difpleafed  with  what  I  have  faid,  fince  I 
<  have  not  involved  the  innocent  and  guilty  in  the  fame 

*  difgrace  (99).* 
So  many  of  the  remarkable  cuftoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 

and  Danes  who  inhabited  England  in  this  period,  have 
been  occalionally  mentioned  in  this  and  the  preceding 
chapters  of  this  book,  that  little  remains  to  be  faid  on 
that  fubje6l  in  this  place.  That  the  reader,  however, 
may  not  be  difappointed  in  his  expeftations,  it  may  not 
be  imiproper  to  take  notice,  in  a  few  v/ords, — of  their 
modes  of  addrefs,  and  expreiTions  of  refpect  and  civili- 
ty,— their  manner  of  treating  the  fair  fex, — their  cere- 
monies of  marriage, — their  methods  of  education, — rites 
of  fepulture, — cuftoms  in  peace  and  war, — the  retinues 
and  equipages  of  the  great,  &c. 
Fude  nnd  Thc- Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  appear  to  have  been  no 
tinpolifhed  gj-g^it  admirers  of  a  refpeclful  polite  addrefs,  but  rather 
addrefs.  ^"^^^  ^^^^  haughty  in  their  deportment.  This  is  acknow- 
ledged by  their  own  writers,  who  frankly  confefs,  that 
the  French  in  thofe  times  very  much  excelled  them,  and 
all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  politenefs  and  ele- 
gance of  manners  (100).  They  reprefent  it  as  a  fortu- 
nate circumiftance  in  the  life  of  Egbert,  the  nrft  Englifh 
monarch,  and  alfo  of  the  celebrated  St.  Dunftan,  that  they 
had  both  refided  fome  time  inFrance,  and  had  there  acquir- 
ed an  eafy  engaging  addrefs,  quite  unknown  in  their  own 
country  (ici).  The  Weifh  appear  to  have  been  equally 
unpolifhed  in  this  period,  fmce  there  was  a  neceffity  for 
making  a  law,  that  none  of  the  courtiers  fhould  give  the 
queen  a  blow,  or  fnatch  any  thing  with  violence  out  of 
her  hands,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  her  majefty's 
protection  (102).  It  would  be  eafy  to  produce  many 
examples  of  rudenefs  and  indelicacy  that  were  eftablifh- 
ed  by  law,  and  pra6lifed  even  in  courts  of  juftice  (if 
they  were  not  unbecoming  the  purity  that  ought  to  be 
obferved  in  hiftory),  which  would  hardly  be  believed  in 
the  prefent  age.  That  example  of  this  which  the  learn- 
ed reader  will  find  below,  in  the  Latin  language,  will  be 

(99)  W.  Malmf.  I.  3.  p.  57.  (100)  Id.  1.  2.  c.  i. 

(roi)  Id.  1.  2.  c.  T.    J.  Wallingford,  apud  Gale,  t.  i.  p.  543. 
{iQT,)  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  11. 1.  1.  c.  8. 
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a  fufficknt  fpecimen,  and  would  not  have  found  a  place 
here,  if  it  had  not  been  already  publiihed  by  a  reverend  ' 
and  refpe£lable  author,  after  mature  deliberation  (103). 
B^t  though  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes,  Welfli,  and  other 
nations  who  inhabited  Britain  in  this,  period,  were  in 
general  indelicate  and  unpolifhed  in  their  manners ;  yet 
v/e  may  be  certain,  that  inferiors  approached  their  fupe- 
riors  with  gellures  which  expreiied  fubmiflion ;  that  per- 
fons  of  condition  accofted  each  other  with  tokens  of  re- 
fpe£l,  and  relations  with  marks  of  friendfhip.  For  all 
thefe' affections  and  feelings  being  natural  to  mankind, 
the  expreflions  of  them  are  alfo  natural  and  univerfal. 
We  have  already  feen  the  humiliatincr  tokens  of  lubmif- 
iion  which  the  imperious  Danes  exailed  from  the  Eng- 
Jifli,  with  wliich  it  is  probable  all  ilaves  approached  their 
malters ;  and  many  examples  of  friends  kiinng  and  emi- 
.  bracing  each  other  at  meeting  occur  in  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  times  (104),  As  both  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Danes  were  exceedingly  fuperftitious,  the  clergy  were 
the  chief  objects  of  their  veneration ;  and  vv"e  fometimes 
liear  of  kings,  queens,  and  nobles,  kneelingj  and  even 
proftrating  themfeives  en  the  ground,  before  their  fpiri- 
iual  guides,  to  receive  their  commands  or  benedic- 
tions (105). 

The  Englifh  in  this  period  treated  the  fair  fex  with  a  Refpedtful 
degree  of  attention  andrefpeci  which  could  hardly  have  bthaviour 
h^en  expe^ed  from  a  people  fo  unpoliflied  in  their  man-  j-^.^ "" 
fiers.    This  way  of  thinking  and  acting  they  undoubtedly 
derived  from  their  anceftors  the  ancient  Germans  ;  who 
not  only  admired  and  loved  their  women  on  account  of 
their  perfonai  charms ,  but  entertained  a  kind  of  religi- 
ous vene^ration  for  them  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of 
heaven,  and  confulted  them  as  oracles  ( 1 06).     Agreeable 
to  this,  we  find  fome  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  were 
admitted  into  their  mofl  augufl  afiemiblies,  and  great  at- 
tention paid  to  their  opinions  j  and  fo  confiderable  was 
their  influence  in  the  moil  important  affairs,  that  they 
were  the  chief  inflruments  of  introducing  the  Chriftian 

(103)  Si  mulier  fluprata  lege  cum  vlro  agere  velit,  et  fi  vir 
fadum  pernegaverit,  mulier,  membro  virili  fmilka  prehenfo,  et 
dextra  reliquiis  fan(Sorum  irapofita,  juret  fuper  illas,  quod  is  per. 
vim  fa  ij^o  membro  vitiaverit.     Leges  Wallica^  p-  85. 

(104)  Eddius  Vita  Wilfredi,  c.  50.  58.  (105)  Id.  c.  50. 
ii£)6)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c  8. 
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religion  into  almoft  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptar- 
chy (107).  Many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  of  the 
highefl  rank  were  inroUed  among  their  faints,  and  be- 
came the  objects  of  the  fuperftitious  veneration  of  their 
countrymen  (108).  A  great  number  of  laws  were  made 
to  fecure  the  rights,  protect  the  perfons,  and  defend  the 
honour  of  the  fair  fex  from  all  infults  :  they  were  court- 
ed with  no  little  gallantry,  and  many  brave  exploits  per- 
formed with  a  view  to  gain  their  favour  (109).  It  mull 
indeed  be  confefled,  that  the  Englifh  ladies,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  higheft  rank,  were  involved  in  a  temporary 
difrrace  and  degradation  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century.  This  was  occafioned  by  th^j  bafe  and  criminal 
conduft  of  Eadburga,  the  daughter  of  OfFa  king  of 
Mercia,  and  queen  of  Beorthric  king  of  Weflex  j  who, 
after  having  committed  many  horrid  crimes,  at  length 
poifoned  her  hufband,  and  a  young  nobleman  who  was 
his  favourite,  with  one  potion;  which  excited  fuch  ^ 
violent  and  univerfal  indignation  againft  her,  that  (he 
%vas  obliged  to  make  her  efcape  to  the  continent.  The 
people  of  Weflex,  finding  that  they  could  not  execute 
their  vengeance  on  the  perfon  of  the  offender,  teftified 
their  refentment,  by  making,  a  law,  «  That  none  of  the 
<  kings  of  WefTex  fhould  from  thenceforward  permit 
*  their  confoits  to  be  crowned,  to  lit  w4th  them  on  the 
-^  throne,  or  to  enjoy  the  name  of  queen  (no).'  But 
AfTerius,  who  relates  this  tranfa^ion  at  great  length,  as 
he  had  received  it  from  the  mxOuth  of  his  mailer  Alfred 
the  Great,  exprefles  his  difapprobation  of  this  law  in  the 
llrongefl  terms,  declaring  it  to  be  a  mofl  perverfe  and 
deteilable  law,  dire£lly  contrary  to  the  culloms  of  all 
thofe  nations  who  were  defcended  from  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans. He  obferves  further,  that  this  law  was  not  long 
obferved.  For  Ethelwulf,  the  fecond  monarch  of  Eng- 
land, having  married  Judith,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bald  king  of  France,  placed  her  on  the  throne,  in 
dire^l:  oppolition  to  the  barbarous  cuftom  which  had  for 
feme  time  prevailed  ii)  his  country,  without  incurring 
the  difpleafure  of  his  fubjefts  (i  1 1).  The  wives  of  the 
Englifh  nobility,  who  had  fliared  in  the  difgraces  of  th^ 

(ic7)  Eedse  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  3.  c.  25. 

(ro8)  See  Chap.  2.     W.  Malmf.  I.  2.  c.  15. 

(109)  Wilkins Leges Saxonicae.     Northern  Antiqmt.  vol.i.c.i2- 

.(mo)  Affer.  Vita  jElfredi,  p.  3'  0^0   Id.  ibid. 
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royal  contorts,  gradually  recovered  their  former  dignity 
and  influence  in  fociety,  which  was  at  leaft  as  great  in 
England  in  this  period  as  in  any  country  of  Europe  (112). 

The  legal  ceremonies  and  cuftoms  in  contrafting  mar-  Marriace- 
Tiages  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  been  already  men-  ceremo- 
tioned(ii3)j  and  therefore  nothing  now  remains  but  i^i^s. 
to  take  notice  of  a  few  of  the  arbitrary  faOiions  and 
changing  ceremonies  with  which  the  celebration  of  their 
marriages  was  commonly  attended.  But  thefe  fafliions 
and  ceremonies  being  regulated  by  fancy  and  caprice, 
rather  than  by  law,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  they  were 
either  conftant  or  univerfal.  As  the  marriage  was  always 
celebrated  at  the  houfe  of  the  bridegroom,  and  all  the 
expence  and  trouble  of  it  was  devolved  on  him,  he  was 
allowed  a  confiderable  time  to  make  the  neceflary  prepa- 
rations. It  was  not,  however,  efteemed  gallant  or  fa- 
fhionable  to  allow  more  than  fix  or  feven  weeks  to  elapfe 
between  the  time  of  contrafting  and  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage.  On  the  day  before  the  wedding,  all  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  bridegroom  having  been  in- 
vited, arrived  at  his  houfe,  and  fpent  the  time  in  feaft- 
ing,  and  in  preparing  for  the  approaching  ceremxony. 
Next  morning  the  bridegroom^s  company  mounted  on 
liorfeback,  completely  armed,  and  proceeded  in  great 
Itate  and  order,  under  the  command  of  one  who  was 
called  the  foreioijlamaj?,  or  foremofl  man,  to  receive  and 
condu£t  the  bride  in  fafety  to  the  houfe  of  her  future 
hufband.  The  company  proceeded  in  this  martial  array 
to  do  honour  to  the  bride,  and  to  prevent  her  being  in- 
tercepted and  carried  oif  by  any  of  hey  former  lovers. 
The  bride  in  this  proceflion  was  attended  by  her  guar- 
dian, and  other  male  relations,  led  by  a  matron,  who  was 
called  the  Widis-ivmnan,  and  followed  by  a  company  of 
young  maidens,  who  were  called  the  Iride^ s-maids.  She 
was  received  by  the  bridegroom  at  her  arrival,  and  fo- 
lemnly  betrothed  to  him  by  her  guardian  in  a  fet  form  of 
words  {114).  After  this  ceremony  was  performed,  the 
bridegroom,  the  bride,  and  their  united  companies,  went 
in  proceflion  to  the  church,  attended  with  mufic,  where 
they  received  the  nuptial  benedi£l;ion  from  a  priefl:. 
This  was  in  fome  places  given  under  the  nuptial  veil, 
which  was  a  fquare  piece  of  cloth,  fupported  by  a  tall 

(rii)  Spelman*3  Life  of  Alfred,  p,  25. 
{113)  See  chap.  3.  p.  246—249.  (114)  Id.  ibid.  p.  24B. 
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man  at  each  corner  over  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  to 
conceal  her  virgin  blufhes  (115)'     When  the  bride  was 
a  u'idow,  the  veil  w^as  never  ufed,  as  being  efteemed  un- 
neceffary.     After  the   nuptial   benediction   w^as   given, 
both  the  bridegroom  and  bride  were  crowned  by  the 
pried  with  crowns  made  of  flowers,  which  were  kept 
in  the  church  for  that  purpofe  (116).     Marriages,  on 
that  account,  and  for  feveral  other  reafons,  were  mofl 
commonly  celebrated    in  the   fumm.er   feafon.     When 
thefe  ceremonies  were  finifhed,  the  whole  company  re- 
turned in  proceflion  to  the  bridegroom's  houfe,  and  fat 
down  to  the  nuptial  feafl ;  which  was  as  fumptuous  and 
abundant  as  the  entertainer  could  afford.     The    after- 
tioon  and  evening  were  fpent  by  the  youth  of  both  fexes 
in  mirth  and  dancing,  mofl  commonly  in  the  open  air  j 
and  by  the  reft  of  the  company  in  caroufing,  in  which 
they  very  much  delighted.     At  night  the  bride  was  con- 
ducted by  her  women-attendants  to  her  apartment,,  and 
placed  in  the  marriage-bed ;  and  foon  after  the  bride- 
groom was  conduced  by  the  men  in  the  fame  manner ; 
Tund  having  both  drunk  of  the  marriage-cup,  with  all 
who  were  prefent,  the  whole   company  retired.     The 
wcddlng-drefles  of  the  bride  and  three  of  her  maidens, 
and   of  the  bridegroom    and   three   of  his    attendants, 
were  of  a  peculiar  colour  and  fafiiion,  and  could  not  be 
ufed  on  any  other  occafion.     Thefe  drefles,  therefore, 
were  anciently  the  perquifite  of  the  minftrels  or  mufi- 
cians  v/ho  had  attended  the  wedding;  but  afterwards, 
when  the  minflrels  fell  into  difgrace,  they  were  com- 
monly given  to  fome  church  or  monaftery  (117).     Next 
morning  the  whole  company  aiTembled  in  the  apartment 
of  the  new-married  pair  before  they  arofe,  to  hear  the 
hufband    declare  the  ??iorg^gife  or  morning-gift;  and   a 
competent  number  of  his  relations  became  fureties  to 
the  relations  of  his  wife,  that  he  would  perform  what 
he  promifed  (118),  -  The  feaflings  and  rejoicing  conti- 
nued feveral  days  after  the  marriage,  and  feldom  ended 
till  all  the  provifions  were  confumed.     To  indemnify  the 
hufband  in  fome  degree  for  all  thefe  expences,  the  rela- 
tions of  both  parties  made  him  fome  prefent  or  other  at 
their  departure  (119). 

(115)    Muratori,  t.  «.  p.  in.  (n<^)  Olai  Magni,  p.  553. 

(117)   Stiernheok,  1.  3.  c.  I.  V.  165.  (118)  Id.  ibid. 
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When  marriages  proved  fruitful,  the  mothers  generally  Mothers 
nurfed  their  own  children.     This  laudable  practice  doth  "^^Jed 
not  feem  to  have  been  quite  univerfal  among  the  Anglo-  ^hlldrear 
Saxon  ladies  of  high  rank,  even  in  the  former  part  of  this 
period  ;  for  pope  Gregory,  in  his  letter  to  St.  Augufhin, 
the  apoftle  of  the  Englifh,  fays,  *  A  certain  w^icked  cuf- 

*  torn   hath  arifen  among   married   people,  that   fome 

*  ladies  refufe  to  nurfe  the  children  whom  they  have 

*  brought  forth,  but  deliver  them  to  other  women  to  be 
<  nurfed  (120).' 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  the  cuftom  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  Names 
to  give  their  children  names  as  foon  as  they  were  born  ;  ^"j^es  "^^ 
and  thefe  names  were  all  exprellive  of  fome  great  or 
good  quality  (121).  Surnames,  or  family-names,  were 
not  in  ufe  among  the  Englifh  in  this  period,  or  at  leaft 
not  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr  (122).  But 
as  fevcral  perfons  who  lived  near  to  each  other  fome- 
times  had  the  fame  proper  name,  it  became  neceflary,  in 
converfation  and  writing,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  the 
perfon  of  whom  they  fpoke  and  wrote,  to  add  fome 
word  to  his  name  defcriptive  of  his  perfon,  difpoffti- 
on,  &c.  3  as,  t/je  Long^ — the  Blacky — the  White, — the 
Goody — the  Peaceable y — the  Unready y  &c.  This  word,  by 
being  conftantiy  added  to  his  name,  became  a  kind  of 
fecondary  name ;  but  did  not  defcend  to  his  pofterity, 
nor  become  the  furname  of  his  family  (123).  Some- 
times a  particular  perfon  was  diftinguiilied  from  others 
of  the  fame  name,  by  adding  the  name  of  the  place 
where  he  dwelt,  or  the  name  of  his  father,  and  by  feve- 
ral  other  ways  (124).  It  may  however  be  obferved, 
that  thofe  words  Vv'-hitrh  in  this  period  were  ufed  as  a  kind 
of  nicknames  to  diftinguifli  particular  perfons  of  the 
fame  proper  names  from  each  other,  in  the  next  period 
became  family-names,  and  defcended  to  the  pofterity  of 
thefe  perfons,  who  probably  refembled  them  in  thefe 
particulars  *,  and  from  thefe  words  many  of  our  modern 
furnames  are  derived  ( 125;). .  By  fuch  flow  and  infenfible 
degrees  are  the  moft  prevailing  cuftoms  eftablifhed. 

(120)  Bedss  Hlft.  Ecclef.  I.  i.  c.  17. 

(121)  Camden'a  R.emains,  p.  45.  SSi  ^c.     YeiTrigan,  c.  ??^ 

(122)  Id.  ibid.  p.    no. 

(123)  Camden's  Reniains,  p.   no,     Yerftlg'S",  c  8. 

(124)  Hkkefii  Diifeirat.  EpUi.  p,  23,     VerltigaiJ,  c.  9. 

(125)  Verftigai],  c.  9. 
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courage. 


Methods 


Trial  of  As  the  Anglo-Saxons  admired  valour  and  intrepidity 
children'6  above  all  Dther  qualities,  they  were  very  anxious  to  diC- 
cover  whether  their  fons  would  be  pofleiTed  of  them  or 
not ;  and  had  various  methods  of  putting  their  courage 
to  the  trial  even  in  their  infancy.  The  following  is  faid 
to  have  been  one  of  the  mod  common  of  thofe  modes 
of  trial.  Upon  a  certain  day  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  the  family  and  friends  being  aflembled,  the  father 
placed  his  infant  fon  on  the  llanting  fide  of  the  roof  af 
his  houfe,  and  there  left  him.  If  the  child  began  to  cry, 
and  appeared  to  be  afraid  of  falling,  the  fpe£tators  were 
much  deje£led,  and  prognofticated  that  he  would  be  a 
coward ;  but  if  he  clung  boldly  to  the  thatch  ;  and  dif- 
covered  no  marks  of  fear,  they  were  tranfported  with 
joy,  and  pronounced  that  he  would  prove  zjlout/jerce^  i.  c. 
a  brave  warrior  (126). 

The  Anglo-Saxons  being  a  rude  and  fierce  people  at 
of  educa-  their  arrival  in  Britain,  and  for  feveral  ages  after,  it  is 
tion.  not  to  be  imagined  that  they  educated  their  children  in  a 

tender  and  delicate  manner,  of  which  they  had  no  ideas, 
and  v/hich  would  have  been  very  improper  for  the  courfe 
of  life  for  which  they  were  defigned.  Jjike  their  an- 
ceftors  the  ancient  Germans,  perfons  even  of  the  higheft 
rank  accuftomed  their  children  to  encounter  dangers,  and 
to  bear  cold,  hunger,  pain,  and  labour,  from  their  very 
infancy,  that  they  might  be  fitted  for  hunting,  which 
was  to  be  their  chief  diverfion,  and  war,  which  was  to 
be  their  chief  employment  (127).  Letters  were  feldom 
thought  of  as  any  part  of  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  gloated  families.  When  Alfred  the  Great,  the 
fourth  fon  of  king  Etlielwuif,  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  three  elder  brothers,  could 
read  one  word  of  their  native  language ;  and  it  was  by 
a  kind  of  accident,  rather  than  any  formed  defign,  that 
thefe  princes  were  afterwards  taught  to  read;  though 
much  pains  had  been  taken  about  their  education,  and 
they  had  been  in{lru£ted  with  the  greateft  care,  in  hunt- 
ing, riding,  and  all  martial  exerciies  (128).  It  is  alfo 
cbferved  by  Ailerius,  as  one  of  the  greateli  changes  in- 
troduced by  his  hero  Alfred  the  Great,  that  his  youngell 
fon  Ethelwerd,  who  was  defigned  for  the  church,  was 

(r26)  Howel's  Gf^iieril  Hiftory,  part  4.  p.  335, 
(127)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  so. 
1*2^)  Afl^r.  Vita  ^Elfredi,  p.  8. 
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taught  to  read  before  he  was  taught  to  hunt  (129).  I?i 
a  word,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danifli  youth  enjoyed 
much  freedom,  and  were  allowed  to  fpend  their  time  in 
rural  fports  and  martial  exercifes  ;  which  contributed  not 
a  little  to  increafe  their  ftrength,  agility,  and  courage, 
and  fit  them  for  the  toils  of  war. 

The  people  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia  diftinguiih-  Rites  of 
ed  the  different  periods  of  their  hiftory  by  the  different  Sepulture, 
rites  of  fepulture  which  prevailed  in  thefe  periods.  In 
the  moft  ancient  period  they  burnt  their  dead,  which 
was  therefore  called  hurna  olldy  or  the  age  of  burning ;  in 
the  fucceeding  period  they  buried  their  dead  without 
burning,  and  railed  heaps  of  ilones  or  earth  over  their 
bodies,  which  was  therefore  called  haugs  olldy  or  the  age 
ofhilloch  (130).  Though  the  end  of  the  firft,  and  com- 
mencement of  the  fecond  of  thefe  periods,  are  not  dif- 
tin<9:ly  marked ;  yet  it  feems  to  have  taken  place  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  in  Britain,  who 
generally,  if  not  always,  buried  their  dead  without  burn- 
ing, and  raifed  barrov/s  over  them,  to  perpetuate  their 
memory.  Thus  when  Hubba,  a  famous  Danifh  chief- 
tain, was  flain  in  battle  by  the  Englilh,  A.  D.  878,  his 
followers  buried  his  body,  and  raifed  a  prodigious  mount 
of  earth  over  it,  which  they  called  Hubbajhw,  or  the 
place  of  Hubba  (131).  Though  this  mount  is  now  fwept 
away  by  the  fea,  yet  the  place  on  the  flrand  near  Appie- 
dore  in  Uevoniliire,  where  it  once  flood,  is  flili  known 
by  the  name  of  Whibblejlow  (132).  When  they  depofited 
the  body  on  the  ground,  and  began  to  cover  it  with 
earth,  the  whole  company  made  the  loudeft  and  moft 
bitter  lamentations  (133).  It  was  fo  much  the  cuftom 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  lay  the  bodies  of  their  dead  on 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  cover  them  with,  ftones 
and  earth,  that  they  did  this  even  when  they  buried  them 
in  churches  j  and  the  floors  of  fome  churches  were  fo 
much  incumbered  with  thefe  little  mounts,  that  they  be- 
came quite  unfit  for  the  celebration  of  divine  fervice, 
and  were  on  that  account  abandoned  ( 1 34).  The  incon- 
veniencies  of  this  ancient  practice  were  at  length  fo  fen- 

(129)  Affer.  Vita  iElfredi,  p.  13.         (130)  Bartholin.  I.  i.  c.  g. 
(131)  Bromptoi],  col.  809.      (132)  Dr.  Borlafe's  Cornvval,  p.221. 

(133)  Brompton,  col.  809. 

(134)  Wilkins  Conciliaj  t  i.  p.  268.     Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D. 
994.  c.  9. 
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fibly  felt,  that  feveral  canons  were  made  againil  burying 
any  in  churches,  except  priefts,  or  faints,  or  fuch  as  paid 
very  well  for  that  privilege ;  and  obliging  thofe   that 
were  buried  in  them  to  be  depofited  in  graves  of  a  proper 
depth  under  the  pavement  (i35).     The  houfe'in  which 
a  dead  body  lay  before  it  was  buried,  was  a  fcene  of  con- 
tinued feafling,  finging,  dancing,  and  all  kinds  of  gam- 
bols and  diverfions,  which  occalioned  no  fmali  expence 
to  the  family  of  the  deceafed  (136).     In  fome  places  of 
the  north,  they  kept  tjie  dead  unburied,  till  they  had 
confumed  all  the  wealth  which  he  had  left  behind  him 
in  thefe  games  and  feailings  (137).     This  cuftom  had 
prevailed  in  the  times  of  Paganifm,  and  was  difcouragcd 
by  the  church  5  but  it  was  too  agreeable  to  their  exeef- 
five  fondnefs  for  feafling  and  riot  to  be  foon  abandoned. 
The  manner  of  preparing  the  body,  and  the  funeral  pro- 
ceffion  of  the  famous  Wilfred,  archbifhop  of  York,  who 
died  at  Oundle  in  Northamptonfhire  A.  D.   708,  and 
was  buried  at  Rippon,  are  thus  defcribed  by  his  hiflorian 
Eddius :    *  Upon  a  certain  day,  many  abbots  and  clergy 
met  thofe  who  condu6led  the  corpfe  of  the  holy  bifhop 
in  a  herfe,  and  earneftly  begged  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  wafh,tlie  facred  body,  and  drefs  it  honour- 
ablv,  according  to  its  dignity ;  and  they  obtained  per- 
miiRon.      Then    one   of  the    abbots,  named    Bacida^ 
fpreading  his  furpiice  on- the  ground,  the  brethren  de- 
pofited  the  holy  body  upon  it,  walhed  it  w^ith  their 
own  hands,  dreiTed  if  in  the  pontifical  habits ;  and  then 
taking  it  up,  carried  it  towards  the  appointed  place> 
finging  pfalms  and  hymns  in  the  fear  of  God.     Having 
advanced  a  litt]e3  they  again  depofited  the  corpfe,  pitch- 
ed a  tent  over  it,  bathed  the  facred  body  in  pure  water, 
dreffed  it  in  robes  of  fine  linen,  placed  it  in  the  herfe, 
and  proceeded,  finging  pfalms,  towards  the  monailery 
of  Rippon.     ¥7hen  they  approached  that  monaftery, 
the  whole  family  of  it  came  out  to  meet  them,  bearing 
the  holy  relics.     Of  all  this  numerous  company  there 
was  hardly  one  who  abftained  from  tears  ;  and  all  raif- 
ing  their  voices,  and  joining  in  hymms  and  fongs,  they 
conducted  the  body  into  tlie  church,  which  the  holy 
bifhop  had  built,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  there 


(i3f)  JohnfoTi's  Canons,  A.  D.  994,  c.  9. 

(t36)   Id.  A.  D.  957.  c.  3. 

(^N-^}   Vies  ^•i-ifieai  a  Spelmanno,  Append,  6..  p.  208. 
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*  depofited  it  in  the  moft  folemn  and  honourable  man- 

<  ner  (138).' 

The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  being  much  engaged  in  Cufioms  in 
war,  had  many  lingular  cuftoms  "relating  to  it  5  of  which  war. 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  make  a  complete  colle6tion.  As 
foon  as  a  war  was  refolved  upon,  it  was  one  of  their  firfh 
objects  to  difcover  what  would  be  the  event  of  it ;  not 
by  comparing  their  own  forces  with  thofe  of  their  ene- 
mies, but  by  attempting  to  difcover  the  will  of  Heaven 
by  various  arts  of  divination.  The  only  one  of  thefe  arts 
which  feems  to  have  had  the  leaft  connection  with  any 
thing  like  reafon,  is  that  one  which  is  thus  defcribed  by 
Tacitus,  as  pra£tifed  by  their  anceftors  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans :    '  It  is  their  cuflom,  when  they  engage  in  v/ar 

*  w^ith  any  neighbouring  nation,  to  procure  a  captive  of 

*  that  nation  by  forae  means  or  other  j  him  they  oblip-e 

<  tQ  engage  iu  fingle  combat  with  one  of  their  own  peo- 

*  pie,  each  armed  after  the  manner  of  his  country ;  and 
^  from  the  event  of  that  combat,  they  draw  a  prefage  of 
«  their  future  victories  or  defeats  (139).'  They  were  at 
no  lefs  pains  to  gain  the  favour,  than  to  difcover  the  will 
of  Heaven ;  in  order  to  v/hich,  while  they  were  Pagans, 
they  offered  many  facrifices  to  their  gods,  and  fometimes 
even  human  victims,  before  they  embarked  in  their  mili- 
tary expeditions  ( 140).  Their  priefts,  bearing  their  idols, 
conflantly  attended  their  armies,  exercifed  military  dif- 
cipline,  and  determined  what  v/ere  the  moft  fortunate 
feafons  for  giving  battle  (141).  After  the  converfion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  to  Chriilianity,  they  long 
retained  thefe  ancient  cufloms,  a  little  changed,  and  ac- 
commodated to  their  new  religion.  Before  a  crew  of 
Chriftian  pirates  fet  fail  on  a  plundering  expedition,  with 
the  pious  delign  of  robbing  and  murdering  all  v/ho  fell 
in  their  way,  they  never  neglecled  to  take  the  facra- 
merit,  to  confefs  their  fms  to  a  priefb,  -and  to  perform 
the  penances  which  he  prefcribed,  in  hopes  (lays  my 
author)  that  God  v/ould  blefs  and  profper  them  in  their 
deligns  (142).  The  Anglo-Saxon  armies  were  always 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  ecclefiaftics  to  pray  for 
their  fuccefs,  who  conflantly  carried  with  them  their 

(158)  Eddius  in  Vita  Wilfred!,  c.  6$. 

(139)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.   10. 

(140)  Dudo  Sr.  Q^uirtin,  de  Morib.  Norman.  1.   i, 

(141)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  10. 
(,42)  Saxo  Gramir.ar.  1.  14. 
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mofl  venerable  relics,  in  order  to  fecure  the  proteftion 

of  thole  faints  to  whom  they  had  belonged  (14;^). 

__   ,    ,    r      Nor  did  thefe  churchmen  confine  themfelves  Vv'-ithin 

Method  of  ,     .  .  r  i     ^     ri       ^i,    •     t> 

making      their  Own  provmce  or  prayer,  bat,  like  their  rajran  pre- 

inights.  decelTors,  interfered  very  mudi  with  the  conduct  of  the 
armies  which  they  attended,  by  inflicting  the  cenfures  of 
the  church  on  thofe  who  behaved  improperly,  and  con- 
ferring military  honours,  particularly  knighthood,  w^ith 
the  following  ceremonies  :  '  The  perfon  who  was  to  be 
«  knighted  firft  confeiTed  all  his  fini  to  the  bifliop,  abbot, 

*  monk,  or  prieft,  and  performed  all  the  acts  of  devotion, 
'  and  ether  penances,  which  he  injoined."  He  then 
'  watched  a  whole  night  in  the  church,  and  next  morn- 
'  ing,  before  he  heard  mafa,  he  fclemnly  offered  his 
'  fword  upon  the  altar.  After  the  reading  of  the  gofpel, 
'  the  pricfi  blefied  the  fword,  took  it  from  the  altar,  and 

<  with  his  benediftion,  hung  it  about  the  foldier's  neck  ; 
'  who  having  communicated  of  the  facred  myfteries  at 
«  the  fame  mafs,  was  proclaimed  a  true  and  lawful 
^  knight  (144).' 

War-fonor       When  the  Anglo-Saxons  advanced  to  battle  they  made 

a  rnoil  horrid  and  tremendous  noife,  by  (inging,  fhout- 

ing,  and  clafhing  their  arms  ;  and  to  prevent  their  horfes 

being  frightened  at  that  noife,  they  had  a  cuilom  of  mak- 

/ingf  themx  deaf;  which  v/as  at  iens^^th  condemned  for  its 

crueltv  by  the  canons  of  the  church  (145).     The  other 

military  cuftoms  of  the    Anglo-Saxons    Vv'hich   had    any 

thing  remarkable  or  fingular  in  them,  have  been  already 

mentioned  in  cur  account  of  their  military  arts  (146). 

Pei-'rue  The  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  queens,  and  nobles,  lived  in 

of  the        a  kind  of  rude  m.agnificence   and  ftate,  and  were  always 

great.  furroiinded  v/ith  a  crowd  of  officers,  retainers,  and  fer- 

vants.     ^  Edvvin  king    of  Northumberland   (fays    Bede) 

^  lived  in  fo   much    fplendcur,  that    he    had    not    only 

<  ftandards  carried  before  him  in  time  of  war,  but  even 
«  in  times  of  peace,  v^hen  he  travelled  with  his  ordinary 
«  retinue  through  the  provinces  of  his   kingdom.     Nay, 

*  when  he  was  at  home,  and  walked  through  the  ftreets 
«  of  his  capital,  he  had  always  a  ftandard  carried  before 
«  him,  of  tliat  kind  which  the  Romans  call   Tufa^  and 

( 143)  Hifloria  P  a^fien.  c,  72. 

(144)  Irguiphi  Fii(Toria,  edit,  a  Hen.  Savile,  p.  513. 
('45)  Wilkuib  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  150.  (H^)  Chap.  5. 
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<  the  Englifh  call  Tuuf{i^y),''  This  kind  of  ftandard 
was  made  of  feathers  of  various  colours,  in  the  form  of 
a  globe,  and  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  pole.  Canute  the  ^ 
Great,  who  was  the  richefb  and  moil  magnificent  prince 
in  Europe  of  his  time,  never  appeared  in  public,  or 
made  any  journey,  v/ithout  a  retinue  of  three  thoufand 
men,  well  mounted  and  completely  armed  (148).  Thefe 
numerous  attendants  were  called  the  king's  houfecarlesy 
and  formed  a  corps  of  body-guards,  or  houfehold  troops, 
for  the  honour  and  fafety  of  the  prince's  perfon. 

Chariots  for  travelling  were    not   quite   unknown  in  Chariots 
England  in  this  period,  though  they  feem  to  have  been  ^f^^^  t>7 
very  rare,  and  only  ufed  by  queens.     Thus  we  are  told  ^^®®"^° 
by  Eddius,  in  the  life  of  archbilhop  Wilfred,  that  when 
the  queen  of  Northumberland  travelled  in  her  chariot 
from  place  to  place,  fhe  hung  up  in  it  a  bag  with  the  pre- 
cious relics  which  fhe  had  violently  taken  from  that  pre- 
late (149),' 

It  would  be. tedious,  and  unbecoming  the  dignity  of 
hifhory,  to  enumerate  all  the  trifling  peculiarities  in  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  are 
mentioned  by  the  author  quoted  below,  to  whom  we  mufl 
refer  fuch  of  our  readers  as  defire  to  be  acquainted  with 
thefe  m'lnutite  (15^), 

The  two  moft  ancient  and  original  languages  of  Eu- 
rope were  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  or  Gothic  ;  from 
which  two  many  other  languages  were  derived  j  and  par- 
ticularly thofe  that  were  fpoken  by  the  feveral  nations 
which  inhabited  Britain  in  this  period  (151). 

It  hath  been-already   proved, — that    the    language    of  L?^"ga3-§e 

the  ancient  Britons,  when  they  were   firit   invaded  by  o  j 

iT»  i-ir^ri^i-  -  i-^  bcots  and 

the   Romans,  v/as  a  dialect    of  the    Celtic  j^-that   the  Weifti. 

great  body  of  that  people  retained  this  language  through 
all  the  Roman  times  \ — that  they  fpoke  it  at  the  arrival 
of  the  Saxons,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  their  pofteritv  in 
"Wales,  by  whom  it  is  (till  fpoken.  The  Caledonian  na- 
tions in  the  north  of  Britain  fpoke  alfo  a  dialetl  of  the 
fame  very  ancient  language  \  and  as  their  poflerity  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland  ft  ill  remain   unmixed   with   any 

(147)  Bedae.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  2.  c.  16. 

(14S)  SuenoAgoni?,  p.  152.     (149)  Rddius  Vita  Wilfredi,  c.  33. 

(150)  Vgrlligan's  R.efHrution  of  decayed  Intelligence,  chap.  3. 

(151)  See  Preface  to  Northern  Antiquities. 
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other  people,  they  continue  to  fpeak  the  language  of 
their  remote  anceftors,  with  little  variation.  Venera- 
ble Bede  indeed  obferves,  that  in  his  time  the  Britons, 
Scots,  and  Pi6t,s,  fpoke  three  different  languages ;  by 
which  he  probably  means,  that  the  languages  of  thefe 
nations  were  not  exactly  the  fame,  but  differed  confider- 
ably  from  each  other,  as  the  Welfh  and  Erfe,  the  Eng- 
lifii  and  Scotch,  do  at  prefent  (152).  It  will  not  be  ne- 
celfary  to  take  any  further  notice  of  the  Celtic  tongue, 
or  the  dialecls  of  it  which  have  fo  long  been  fpoken  in 
Wales,  and  in  the  highlands  and  illands  of  Scotland, 
either  in  this  or  the  fucceeding  periods  of  this  work  5 
becaufe  they  have  remained  through  many  ages  without 
any  very  material  alterations. 
Language  The  Gothic  or  Teutonic  tongue  was  another  of  the 
of  the  moft  ancient  and  original  languages  of  Europe  ;  diffe- 
Anglo-  j.gj^^  dialedls  of  which  were  fpoken  by  all  the  nations  of 
and^"^  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  by  all  the  num.erous 
Danes.  tribes  which  iifued  from  thefe  countries,  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  lixth  centuries,  and  founded  fo  many  pov/er- 
ful  flates  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  give  the  reader  a  diftin£t  view  of  the 
chief  tongues,  ancient  and  modern,  which  have  defcended 
from  this  venerable  parent  of  languages ;  and  for  his  fur- 
ther fatisfa£lion  he  will  find,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  5. 
fpecimens  of  thefe  tongues  j  from  which  their  affinity  to 
each  other,  and  to  their  common  parent,  will  very  plainly 
appear. 

(152)  See  vol.  I.  book  1.  c.  ♦?.  Ssc.  Eedae  Hift.  Ecclef.l.  i.  c.  i. 
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Gothic,  or  Teutonic  (153). 
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I.  Old  Saxon,  or  2.  Francic,    or  3.  Cimbric,    or 

Anglo-Saxon.  Franco-Theotifc.  Old  Icelandic. 
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The  modern  Italian,  French,  and  Spanifh  languages, 
^re  not  inferted  in  the  above  table  among  the  defcendents 
of  the  ancient  Gothic,  though  kingdoms  were  founded 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  by  nations  who  fpoke  dia- 
lects of  that  language ;  becaufe  thefe  nations,  inftead  of 
extirpating  the  ahcient;  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries, 
who  were  far  more  numerous  than  themfelves,  fettled 
amongft  them,  and  mixed  with  them  *,  and  by  that 
means  loft  the  greateft  part  of  their  own  ancient  langua- 
ges, and  adopted  thofe  of  the  nations  which  they  had 
conquered.  In  all  thefe  three  languages,  indeed,  ther<^ 
is  a  tindlure  of  the  Teutonic  ;  but  they  are  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  and  fome  other  tongues,  which 
had  been  fpoken  by  the  original  inhabitants  of  thefe 
countries,  and  by  other  nations  which  had  occafionally 
fettled  in  them  (154). 

(153)  See  the  Preface  to  Northern  Antiquities. 

(154)  Verftigan,  c.  7.    Muratori,t.  3.  p.  990. 
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'1  he  Sax=-  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danifh  are  the  only  defcendents 
on  laii-  Qf  {-i^e  ancient  Gothic,  in  the  above  table,  with  which 
^^''^^'  i  we  are  here  concerned  ;  becaufe  thefe  languages  were 
fpoken  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  who  inhabited 
England  and  the  louth-eail  parts  of  Scotland  in  this  pe- 
riod. Nor  will  it  be  neceffary  to  fay  much  concerning 
the  Danilh ;  becaufe  it  did  not  long  remain  a  difiindt 
tongue  in  any  part  of  England,  but  was  blended  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  formed  a  particular  diale£l  of 
that  language  (155).  This  Dano-Saxonic  diale6i:  was 
chiefly  fpoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland, 
where  the  Danes  abounded  moil ;  and  it  is  fometimes 
given  as  a  reafon,  by  our  ancient  hiliorians,  for  the 
Danes  landing  fo    frequently    in    that    country, — «  that 

<  there  was  a  great  mixture  of  Danes  among  the  inhabi- 

<  tants  of  it  i  and  that  their  language  had  a  great  afii- 
^  nity  with  the  Danifh  (156)/  That  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  was  fpoken  in  the  fouth-eaft  parts  of  Scotland, 
through  the  whole  of  this  period,  is  undeniable  (157). 
When  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  king  of  England,  yielded 
Lothian  to  Kenneth  IL.  king  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  975, 
it  v/as  on  thefe  exprefs  conditions, — that  the  people 
of  that  country  fhould  (till  be  called  Englifhmen,  be 
governed  by  the  Englifli  laws,  and  be  allowed  to  fpeak 
the  Engiifh  language  (158). 

Antiquity  Many  extravagant  things  have  been  advanced  concern- 
knd  excel-  ing  the  great  antiquity  and  fuperior  excellency  of  the 
th^'^S  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.     According  to  fome  writers  it  was 

language,  the  moft  ancient  and  moli  excellent  language  in  the  vi^orld, 
fpoken  by  the  firft  parents  of  mankind  in  paradife  •,  and 
from  it  they  pretend  to  derive  the  names  Adam,  Eve, 
Cain,  Ahel,  and  all  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  (159). 
But  leaving  thefe  extravagancies  to  their  authors  and 
admiirers,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  Teutonic  or  An- 
glo-Saxon tongue  is  fo  ancient,  that  it  Is  impollible  to 
trace  it  to  its  origin  •,  and  that  it  was  fo  excellent  and 
copious,  in  the  pefiod  we  are  now  examining,  as  to  en- 
able thofe  who  fpoke  it  to  exprefs  all  their  ideas  with 
fufficient  force  and  perfpicuity  (160). 

(!«;5)  Hickefii  Thefaur.  t.  i.  p.  88,  &c, 
{'56)  ,).  V/allingfod,  edit,  a  Gale,  p.  548. 
(157)  Carr.uen's  Remains,  p.  21. 
(•iS)  J.  Wallingford,  edit,  a  Gale,  p.  545» 
I ''59)  Verfligan,  c   7.  p.  149.  - 

^\6o"\  Camden's  ReiTiaivjs,  p.  25. 
^       '  It 
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'  hath  been  alfo  affirmed  very  pofitively,  that  the  mod  Contained 
ancient  Apglo-Saxon  tongue  confifted  ahuoft  entirely  of  "^J^]^  ^°"^ 
words  of  one  fyilable  (k^i)*  But  of  this  it  is  impoflible 
TO  produce  any  proof,  as  the  moft  ancient  fpecimens  of 
that  language  Vv'-hich  are  now  extant,  do  not  remarkably 
abound  in  monofyllables,  but  contain  a  competent  num- 
ber of  v/ords,  coufilting  of  two,  three  and  four  fyllables 
i^  It  is  indeed   true,   that  the  far  greateft    part  of 

c'd.  preient  B-nglilh  words  of  one  fyllable  are  of  Saxon 
orio-in ;  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  afhrmed  with  truth 
in  this  particular.  It  may  even  be  obferved,  that  fome 
words  which  confifh  now  only  of  one  fyllable  confifted 
anciently  of  two , — as  Ving^  which  was  in  Saxon  Cin^ 
mp;,   &;c. 

Some  learned  men  have  difcovered,  or  imagined,  a  Affinity 
very  remarkable  affinity  between  the  Greek  and  Anglo-  "p^^  ^^ 
Saxon,  both  in  their  radical  Vv^ords,  and  in  their  general 
fcru<fl;ure ;  and  it  mull  be  confelTed,  that  they  have 
fliown  no  little  learning  and  ingenuity  in  tracing  that 
afhnity  (163).  With  this  view,  they  have  coIle£led  a 
confiderable  num^ber  of  words,  which  are  names  of  the 
moft  necefiary  and  common  things,  and  of  a  fimilar 
found  and  fenfe  in  both  languages.  This  fimilarity  is 
indeed  very  great  in  fome  of  thefe  words  ;  but  in  many 
others  it  feems  to  be  fanciful  and  far-fetched.  With 
regard  to  their  general  formation  and  ftru£lure,  a  great 
analogy  hath  been  obferved  between  thefe  two  languages, 
— in  the  termination  of  the  infinitive  of  their  verbs,- — 
in  the  ufe  of  their  articles  and  negatives, — in  the  man- 
ner of  comparing  their  adjectives,  and  compounding 
their  words,  and  in  fome  other  particulars  (16^).  This 
affinity  between  thefe  languages  is  fuppoicd  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  the  vicinity,  relationfhip,  and  commercial 
intercourfe  between  the  Goths  and  Greeks  in  very  re- 
mote ages  (165). 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ian-  Changes  in 
guage  continued  in  the  fame  ftate  through  the  whole  of  the  Saxon 
this  long  period  v/hich  we  are  now  confidering  ;  though  ^^^%^^&^' 

(161)  Camden's  Remain?,  p.  25. 

(162)  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  i,  &c. 

(163)  Camden's  Remain?,  p.  32,  33.     Cafaubon    DilTertat.   de 
Lingua  Anglican,  p.  236.     Clarke  on  Coins,  p,  36,  &c. 

(164)  Ccifaubon  Dili'ertat.  de  Lingua  Anglican,  d.  236. 
(J65J  Id.  ibid.  *  fc  . 

it 
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it  would  be  too  laborious,  or  rather  impoflible,  to  trace 
its  gradual  changes.  No  fpecimens  are  now  remaining 
of  the  language  fpoken  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  their 
converfion  to  Chriftianity  ;  of  which  therefore  we  can 
have  no  certain  knowledge.  To  give  our  Englifh  readers 
fome  faint  idea  at  leafb  of  the  language  fpoken  by  their 
remote  anceftors  in  different  parts,  and  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  this  period,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  before 
them  two  copies  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  v/hich  appear 
to  be  of  different  ages,  and  a  charter  of  king  Harold, 
which  muft  have  been  v/ritten  in  the  lafl  year  of  this 
period,  with  very  literal  tranllations  interlined.  By  an 
attentive  infpedtion  of  thefe  fpecimens,  they  will  perceive 
the  great  difference  that  there  is  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  modern  Englifli ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they 
will  difcover  the  great  refemblance,  and  gradual  ap- 
proaches of  the  former  of  thefe  languages  to  the  latter. 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  in  all  thefe  fpecimens,  and  fome 
others  which  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  are  printed  in 
Roman,  and  not  in  Saxon  letters,  which  would  have 
rendered  them  quite  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  our 
readers. 

Saxon  CO-  ^^^  ^^^J'  ^^^'^^^'^    ^^Py    ^f   i^^  Lord's  prayer    in    Saxon, 

Ey  of  the  witi}  a  very  literal  tranjlation, 

,ord's  Urin  Fader    thic     arth  in  heofnas, 

an?'l[teral       ^^^    Father  which  art     in  heaven, 
verfi^n.       j^  Sic  ( 1 66)  gehalgud  thin     noma  j 
Be  hallowed  thine   name  j 

2.  To  cymeth  thin    rye  (167); 
To  come      thine  kingdom  ; 

3.  Sic  thin    willa  fue  is  in  heofnas  and  in  eortho  ; 
Be  thine  will    fo    is  in  heaven    and    in  earth ; 

4.  Urin  hlaf  ofirwiftlic  (168)  fel  (i6y)  us  to  daig; 
Our   loaf  fuperexcellent      give  us  to  day , 

[^S6)  The  fyliable^^  is  here  a  mere  expletive,  and  was  prefix- 
ed by  ihe  Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks,  to  many  of 
their  words. 

(167)  Some  veftige  of  this  word  ftill  remains  in  the  word 
bijhopric. 

(168)  The  great  difference  here  is  owing  to  the  Saxon  tranfla- 
tors  having  put  a  different  fenfe  on  the  original. 

(169)  The  \exh  f elan,  or ff Han,  changed  its  meaning  even  in 
-the  Saxon  times,  and  fjgnified  lo/ell,  though  anciently  it  had  fig- 
'iiified  to  giiie, 

c.  And 
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5.  And  forgefe  us  fcylda  urna,  fue  we  forgefan 
And  forgive  us  debts   ours,  fo    we  forgiven 

fcyldgum  urum; 
debts  of    ours  ; 

6.  And  no    inlead  ufig  in      cuftnung. 
And  not  lead     us     into  temptation, 

7.  Ah  gefrig  ufich       from  ifle. 

But  free     us  each  from  evil.         Amen. 

Though  the  above  Saxon  verfion  of  the  Lord's  prayer  Obfervati- 

is  evidently  very  ancient,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  written  ^"^  ?"     '^ 

^    ,^     {.     ,  J.,  -'...-  ,  A      T-i  fpecimen. 

by  Eadrredi,  bilhop  01  Lmdisrarne,  about    A.  D.  700  •, 

yet  we  may  obferve,  that  there  are  not  above  three 
or  four  words  in  it  altogether  obfolete,  and  quite  unin- 
telligible to  an  Eng]'(h  reader  (170).  It  may  be  proper 
alfo  t'^  take  notice,  that  feveral  words  in  the  Saxon  con- 
fiit  of  more  fyllables  than  the  fame  words  in  modern 
Englifh,  and  not  fo  much  as  one  of  fewer ;  for  rye  is  a 
different  A;',''ord  from  kwgdom,    which  came  in   its  place. 

j1  later  copy  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Saxon ^  with  a  very  Later  copr 

literal  tranjlation,  S     J" 

-J  Lord  s 

Thu    vre  Fader  the    eart  on  heofinum,  prayer. 

Thou  our  Father  that  art   in  heaven,  lltlrat 

3.  Cum    thin    ricj  tranllation. 

Come  thine  kingdom  ; 

2.  Si  thin    willa  on  eorthan  fwa  fwa  on  heofinum  ; 
Be  thine  will   on  earth      fo     as     in  heaven  j 

3.  Syle  us  to  daeg  urn  daegthanlican  hlaf ; 
Give  us  to  day    our  daily  loaf ; 

4.  And  forgif    us  ure  gyltas,  fwa  fwa  we  forgifath 
And  forgive  us  our  guilts,  fo    as    we  forgive 

tham  the    with      us  agyltath  ; 
them  that  againd   us  arc  guilty  \ 

^.  And  ne    led    us  on    coftnung ; 
And  not  lead  us  into  temptation , 

6.  Ac     alys         us  fromyfle. 
And    redeem  us  from  evil. 

Si   it  fwo. 
Be  it  fo. 

(170)  Camden's  Remains,  p.  2a. 

This 
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Another 
fpecimen. 


Charter  of 
king  Ha- 
rold,   with 
a  literal 
tranflation. 


This  laft  copy  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  written  about  two  centuries  after  the  for- 
mer, hath  ftiU  fewer  obfolete  words  in  it,  and  evidently 
approacheth  nearer  to  modern  Englifn. 

The  ftate  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  in  the  very  l.^il 
year  of  the  prefent  period,  may  be  difcovered  even  by 
anEngliih  reader,  by  perufing  with  attention  the  follow- 
ing ihort  character  of  Harold  our  laft  Anglo-Saxon  k  ng, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  interlined  verlion  ;  which  is 
contrived  to  give  its  meaning  in  words  as  near  as  pcnible 
to  the  original,  v/ithout  any  regard  to  elegance  or  pro- 
priety of  expreffion : 

Harold  king  greet    Ailnoth  and  Tovid,  and 
Harold  king  greets  Ailnoth  and  Tovid,  and 

alle  mine    theines  onSomerfeten  frendliche. 
all     mine    thanes    in  Somerfet      friendly. 

And  ic  cyeth  eou,         that  ic  will  that  Gifo 

And  I    kyth(i7i)     to    you,  that  I    will  that  Gifo 

Bifheop  beo  his  faca  (172)  werth    and  his  Ibcna 
Bifhop     be    his  fac  worthy  and  his  foe, 

ofer   his  lond  and  ofer  his  mannen  :  and  tolles 
over  his  land  and  over  his  men  :         and  of  toll 

werth  (173)  and  temes  (174),  and  infangenes  (175), 
worthy,  and  of  flaves  and  of  the  trial  of 

^  thefes, 

(171)  This  verb,  to  kjfh,  in  Saxon  cjefhan  "  to  difcover  or 
*'  make  known,"  is  ftill  uted  in  the  following  veife  of  th-.t  verlion 
cf  rhe  pfalms  of  David  \^hich  is  appointed  to  be  fung  in  the  church 
of  Scotland  : 

Thou  gracious  to  the  gracious  art, 

To  upright  men  upright. 
Pure  to  the  pure,  froward  thou  kyth'il, 

Unto  the  froward  wight.  P/al.  xviii.  25,  26. 

(j^z)  Saca  2Lr{d./oc-na,  now  commonly  written/«c  and /cc,  fig- 

nify    "  a  privilege  of  holding   court?  and  judgintg  caufes,"  called 

^aca,  within  their  own  lands,  czl^edjncna  ;  and  to  he  fac  and  foe 

Vorthy,  was  to  have  a  right   to   this  privilege.     Hkkeju  Thefaur. 

(i^S)  Tolks  nx)erth  was  the  privilege  of  holding  a  market,  apd 
cxatting  certain  toll?  or  cuftoms  from  thofe  who  frequented  it. 
Lejs  Saxnn  Dii^ion.  in  t'oc. 

(774.)  Tewc  or  team  in  Saxon  fignified  a  progeny  or  family  of 
children  ;  and  to  be  teams  -Tjerth,  fignified  to  have  the  property 
of  their  fi^ve^,  and  of  the  children  and  poHerity  of  theie  flaves. 
1  here  are  Hill  fome  vefiiges  of  this  .v-crd  in  ufe  v — as,  "  a  teafrr 

'*   »f 
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tliefes,     binnen  burckh  and  butan  :         fwo  fail 
thieves,    within  burgh    and  without :     fo     full 

and  fwo  forth  fwo  he  furmifl:  was  ofx  Edward 
and  fo     forth  as     it   firft        was  in  Edward 

kinges  dage  on  alle  thingan.     And  ieh  bidde  eou 
king's    day  in    all    things.       And  I      bid      you 

alle,  that  ge  been    him  on  fultumes,  at  thys 
all,    that  ye  be  to    him        affiiling,  his 

Criflendome    Godes  yerichtten,  for  to  fetten 
<Chri{tian  and  God's    rights,  for  to  ftabiifh 

and  to  driven,  loc      thar  him  neth  (j^  and  heo 
^nd  to  drive,    when  there        need  be,  and  he 

eoures  fultumes  bithyrfe ;  fwo  fwo  ich  yetruthen 
your     fupport    wanteth ;  fo     as     I     confidence 

to  eou  habbe,  that  we  willan  for  mlna  liiven 
in  you  have,     that  ye  will      for  mine  love. 

And  ich       nille  ye  thefun  that  man,       him  ?et 
And  I  v/ill  not    ye  offend  that  man,  or  him  in 

anie  thingan  anye  unlag      beodthe.     God 
any  thing      any    unlawful  deed  do.     God 
eu    gehealdco 
you  hold. 

From  thefe  fpecimens,  the  people  of  England  will 
perceive,  with  pleafure,  that  the  language  v/hich  was 
fpoken  by  their  anceftors  above  a  thoufand  years  ago, 
was  copious,  expreffive,  and  mufical ;  abounding  very 
much  in  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  polyfyllabies,  which 
are  efteemed  the  greatefl  excellencies  of  language.  They 
will  obferve  alfo,  with  furprife,  its  great  refemblance 
in  the  fubftance  of  it  to  modern  Englifli ;  and  that  the 
far  greatefl  part  of  the  words  of  it  are  itill  in  ufe,  though 
many  of  them  are  much  changed  in  their  fpellinor  and 
meaning.  The  further  gradual  changes  of  this  language 
will  be  traced,  in  their  proper  places,  in  the  fubfequent 
volumes  of  this  work. 

f  of  ducks  i"-— and  in  Scotland,   **  a  beam- /^^/t?,"     a  family  of 
children. 

(175)  Infangenes  thefes,  which  is  moft  connmonly  written  in  on« 
■word,  was  a  technical  term  in  the  Ai:!glo  Saxon  iaw,  denoting  a 
privilege  granted  by  the  king  to  a  bilhop  or  thane,  to  try  a  thief 
in  his  O'.vn  court,  who  had  been  fanged  or  catched  within  his 
own  territories,     Spelman  Qloff,  in  'voc, 
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Minute  in-  *  A  minute  Inveftigation  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
veitigation  drefs  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  the  dilFerent  ranks  in  fo- 
chapges  of  ^^^ty>  in  the  feveral  Britiih  nations,  in  this  period, 
drefs  not  'Vjs^ould  be  tedious,  and  inconfiftent  with  the- nature  and 
iieceiTary.  defign  of  hiftory ;  and  therefore  a  general  view  of  this 
fubje^  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  this  place. 

In  the  firll  ftages  of  fociety,  the  modes  and  fafhions 
D.-efs  not  Qf  ^Ycis  are  not  very  changeable.  Arts  are  then  in 
^o  cliange  their  infancy,  and  do  not  furnifli  materials  for  fancy  to 
in  this  pe-  work  upon  :  and  men  being  little  accuftomed  to  changes 
riod.  of  anykind,^  are  uncommonly  tenacious  of  the  fafhions, 

as  well  as  of  the  other  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors.  It  is 
a  fufticient  proof  of  this,  that  the  very  ancient  and  bar- 
barous practice  of  body-painting  was  not  quite  unfaihion- 
abie  in  the  prefent  period,  as  there  was  a  neceffity  for 
making  a  law  againll  it  A.  D.  785  {i']6.)  It  appears 
alfo  from  the  fame  law,  that  long  after  the  Introduction 
of  Chriflianity,  fome  Pagan  modes  of  drefs  were  ftill 
retained,  that  were  much  condemned  by  the  church,  but 
are  not  defcribed. 
^  r  We  know  of  no  very  remarkable  change  in  the  drefs 
th^  Scots  o^  t^s  Scots  and  Pifts  in  this  period  \  among  whom  the 
Pids,  and  arts  were  ftill  in  a  very  imperfe6l  ftate.  The  polterity 
Welfh.  q£  ^],g  ancient  Britons  of  tlie  fouth,  after  their  retreat 
into  Wales,  were  not  in  better  circumftances  in  this  ref- 
pett,  being  but  very  imperfeftly  and  coarfely  clothed. 
They  are  faid  to  have  defpifed  linen,  and  to  have  had 
their  heads,  feet  and  legs  uncovered,  with  nothing  on 
their  bodies  but  coarfe  rough  breeches,  a  kind  of  jacket 
next  their  Ikin,  and  a  mantle  or  plaid  over  all,  which 
ferved  them  to  ileep  in  by  night,  and  protected  them 
from  the  cold  and  rain  by  day,  as  the  learned  reader  will 
fee  by  the  rhiming  verfes  below  (177).  This,  however, 
was  only^he  drefs  of  the  common  people  of  Wales  in 
this  period :  for  it  plainly  appears  from  the  laws  of  that 
country,  that  the  royal  family,  the  officers  of  ftate, 
and  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  were  not  fi;rangers  to 
the  ufe  of  linen,  and  of  flioes  and  ftockings.     By  thefe 

(176)  Wilkin,  Conci'ia,  t.  t.  p.  150. 
(177)  His  veftium  infignia  S'snt,  fedent,  cubant,  dorraiunt, 

Sunt  clames  et  camifia^        Pergant,  pugnant,  piofiliuut. 
Et  crifp-^  femoralia  Ki  fine  fuper  tunicis,  / 

Sub  ventis  e.t  fub  pinv-a,  Nud-i.ti?  femper  tibiis, 
Qaaravisbruraefcat  Borea.  Vix  aliter  incederent 
Sub  litis  apparatibus  Regi  licet  occurrerent. 

gpritis  linthiaminibus,  Ranulph  Higderiy  apud  Gale^ 

p.  187. 

laws 
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laws  all  the  officers  of  the  houfehold  were  appointed  to 
be  clothed  thrice  every  year,  the  king  furnifhing  the 
woollen,  and  the  queen  the  linen,  cloth,  for  that  pur- 
pofe  (17B).  The  feveral  parts  of  the  drefs  of  the  king 
and  of  the  nobility  are  enumerated ;  among  which  are 
fhirts,  (lockings,  fhoes,  and  boots,  with  girdles  or  belts, 
at  which  their  knives  and  daggers,  with  whetfbones  for 
fharpening  them,  were  fufpended  (179).  Though  hofe 
or  {lockings  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales, 
we  mud  not  imagine  that  they  were  of  the  fame  kind, 
or  manufa£lured  in  the  fame  manner,  with  thofe  which 
are  now  in  ufe  5  for  the  ingenious  and  ufeful  arts  of 
knitting  and  weaving  {lockings  were  not  invented  till 
feveral  centuries  after  the  conciufion  of  this  period. 
The  ftockings  of  thofe  times  were  only  certain  clumfy 
coverings  for  the  legs  and  feet,  made  of  linen  or  wool- 
len cloth,  and  wrapped  about  them,  or  faftened  on 
them  in  feveral  dilferent  ways  ;  fome  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  mentioned. 

The  drefs  of  the   ancient  Germans,  as  defcribed  by  General 
Tacitus,  was  very  limple  and  imperfedl,  confifcing  chiefly  defcription 
of  a  large  mantle  or  plaid,  which   covered  the  v/hole  °f  ^h-  An- 
body,  and  was  faftened  on  the  right  {houlder  by  a  but-  gio- Sax- 
ton  or  broach  ( 1 80).     Some  of  the  mofh  opulent  amongft  o'^s* 
them  wore  under  their  mantles  a  kind  of  tunic,  not  loofe 
and  flowing  like  thofe  of  the  Parthians  and  Sarmatians, 
but  exa6lly    litted    to  the   fliape  of  their   bodies,    and 
ornamented     with  patches  of    the   {kins  of  animals   of 
diiFerent  colours.      The   drefs  of   the    women  did  not 
differ  much  from  that  of  the  men,  only  their  mantles 
were  commonly  made  of  linen,  and  their  tunics  had  no 
flceves,  and  did  not  cover    their   bofoms   (181).     The 
Anglo-Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in  Britain,  feem  to  have 
been  drefied  in  the  fame  manner  with  their  anceftors 
the   ancient  Germans.     For  Paulus   Diaconus,    in  his 
hiftory  of   the  Longobards,    gives   the  following  {liort 
defcription  of  tlieir  drefs  (v/hich  he  fays  was  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons),  taken  from  a  hiftorical 
painting  of  the  fixth  century,  which  he  had  feen  in  the 
palace  of  Theodelinda,    queen    of  the  Longobards,  in 
Italy.      ^  In  the  fame    place   queen   Theodelinda  builr 
«  a  palace,   in  which  fhe  caufed  fome  of  the  exploits  of 

(i-jS)  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  8.  (179)  Id,  p.  273. 

(180)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German. c.  17,        (i8f )  Id.  ibid- 

'  the 
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<  the    Longobards  to  be    painted.      From  this  ancient 

<  painting,  we  fee  how   the  Longobards    drefled   their 

<  hair  in  thofe  times,  and   alfo  what  kind    of  garments 

<  they  wore.  Their  garments,  which  were  the  fame 
«  with  thofe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  loofe  and  iiow- 

*  ing,   and  cliiefly  made  of  linen,  adorned    with   broad 

*  borders,  woven   or  embroidered  with  various   colours 

<  (182).'  As  this  defcription  was  taken  from  a  paint- 
ing, it  probably  refpefts  only  the  upper  garment  or  man- 
tle 'y  and  as  this  painting  was  in  the  palace  of  a  queen^ 
many  female  figures  were  probably  introduced  into  it : 
which  might  be  the  reafon  that  m.any  of  thefe  mantles 
appeared  to  be  of  linen.  For  it  is  hardly  poffible,  that 
all  the  garments  of  the  men  among  the  Longobards  and 
Anglo-Saxons,  efpecially  the  upper  ones,  could  be  made 
of  linen,  at  a  time  when  that  kind  of  cicfth  was  fo 
fcarce.  Such  garm^ents  too  would  have  been  very  un- 
comfortable and  inconvenient  to  nations  that  were  fo 
much  expofed  to  llorms,  and  engaged  in  military  expe- 
ditions. 

Moremr       To  gratify  more  fully  the  curiofity  of  the    people  of 
ticula/ ac- England  in  this  particular,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
count.        collect  a  more  complete  account  of  the  feverai  parts  of 
the  drefs  of  their  anceftors,  and  of  the  arts  v/ith  which 
they  ufed  to  adorn  their  pcrfons. 
Fondnefs        ^"^^  ^^^^  nations  which  iffued  from  Germany  and  Scan- 
for  the        dinavia  in  the  middle  ages,  and  particularly  the   Anglo- 
warm  bath.  3^xons  and  Danes,  who  fettled  in  England,  long  retain- 
ed their  fondnefs   for  bathing  in   warm  water,    which 
they  had  derived  from  their  anceftors  the  ancient   Ger- 
mans (183).     In  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  the  warm  bath 
is  always  confidered  as    one   of  the  neceffaries  of   life  ; 
and  no  lefs   indifpenfable  than  meat,  drink,  or  cloath- 
ing  (184).     One  of  the  moil  common  penances  enjoined 
by  the  canons  of  the  church  in  thofe  times,  to  thofe  who 
had  been  guilty  of  great  fins,  was  to  abftain  for  a  cer- 
tain time  from  the  warm  bath   themfelves,  and   to   give 
^    meat,  drink,    clothes,  firing,  bath,  and  bed,  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  poor  people  (185).     On  the  other  hand, 
they  had  a  very  great  averfion  to  bathing  in  cold  water  ; 
which  was  alfo  enjoined  as  a  penance.     To  bathe  at  leaft 

(18^)  Paul.  Diacon.  deGeilis  Longobard.  1.  4.  c.  33. 
(183)  Tacit.de  Morib.  Gerraan.  c. -za. 
-  (184)  Johnfjn's  Canons,  A.  D.  953.  c.  68^  69.     (185)  Id.  ibid. 
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every  Saturday  was  the  conftant  pradlice  of  all  who  had 
any  regard  to  perfonal  propriety,  and  willied  to  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  the  favour  of  the  ladies  (186). 

The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  confidered  fine  hair  as  The  An- 
one  of  the  greateft  -beauties  and  ornaments  of  their  per-  g^o-Sa*- 
fons,  and  were  at  no  little  pains  in  dreffing  it  to  advan-  of  i,^^'"  j 
tage  (187).     Young  ladies    before  marriage  wore    their  lono- hair, 
hair  uncovered  and  untied,  flowing  in  ringlets  over  their 
fhoulders  ;  but  as  fcon  as  they   were   married,  they  cut 
it  ihorter,  tied  it  up,  and    put  on  a  head-drefs  of   fome 
kind  or  other,  according  to  the  prevailing  fafnion  (188). 
To  have  the  hair  entirely  cut   off,  was    fo    great    a    dif- 
grace,  that  it  was  one  of  the    greateft  punifhments   in- 
jfiiiSled   on   thofe    women    who    were     guilty    of   adul- 
tery (189).     The  Danifh  foldiers    who    were    quartered 
upon  the  Englifh,  in  the  reigns  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable, 
and  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  v/ere  the  beaus  of  thofe 
times,  and  were  particularly  attentive  to  the  dreiling  of 
their  hair  ;  v/hich  they  combed  at  leaft  once   every  day, 
and  thereby  captivated   the    affections   cf  the   Englilh 
ladies    (190)-     The    clergy,  both    fecular    and    regular, 
were  obliged  to  fhave    the    crowns  of  their  heads,  and 
keep  their  hair  fliort,  which    diftinguifhed    them   from 
the  laity  -,  and  feveral  canons  were  made   againfl    their 
concealing  their  tonfure,  or  allowing  their  hair  to   grov.- 
long  (191).     The  {hape  of  this  clerical  tonfure  was    the 
fubjeit  of  long  and  violent  debates  between   the   Enprjiih 
clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  thofe  of  the  Scots  and  Fids 
on  the  other  -,  that  of   the    former   being  circular,  aqd 
that  of  the  latter  only   fernicircuiar   (192).     It   appears 
very    plainly,     that    long    flowing    hair    was    univerfaliy 
eileemed  a    great    ornament  ;  and    the    tonfure    of  the 
clergy  was  confidered    as    an    act   of   m.ortification    and 
felf-denial,  to  v/hich  many  of  them  fubmitted  with   re- 
lu'ftance,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  as   much  as  polh- 
ble=  .  Some  of  them,  who  affe.fted  the  reputation  of  fu- 
perior  fandity,  inveighed  with  great  bitternefs   againft 

{186)  Weltkhirdus,  1.  i.  Cluver.  1.  i.e.  16.  p.  106. 

(187)  ].  Wallingford,  rjpud  Gale,  t",  I.  p.  547. 

(188)  pu  GangeGloff.  voc.  C^pelli. 

(189)  Tacit  de  Morib.  German.. c.  19. 
(r9c)   J.  Wallingford,  apuu  Gale,  p.  547. 

(191)  Johufon's  Ganoag,  A.  D.  060.  c.  47. 

(192)  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  5.  Car. 
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the  long  hair  of  the  laity  ;  and  laboured  earneflly  to  per- 
fuade  them  to  cut  it  fhort,  in  imitation  of  the  clergy. 
Thus  the  famous  St.  Wulftan,  bifhop  of  Worcefter, 
■who  flouriflied  in  the  iaft  part  of  this  period,  is  faid  to 
have  declaimed  with  great  vehemence  againfl  luxury  of 
all  kinds,  but  chiefly  againfl  long  hair,  as  moil  criminal 
and   moil   liniyerfal.     <  The  Englifh   (fays  ¥/i]liam   of 

*  Malmlbury,  in  his  life  of  St.  Wulftan)  were  very  vici- 

*  ous  in  their  manners,  and  plunged  in  luxury,  through 

*  the  long  peace  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of 
«  Edward  the  Confeflbr.     The  holy  prelate  Wulftan  re- 

*  proved  the  wicked  of  all  ranks  with  great  boldnefs  ; 

*  but  he  rebuked  thofe  with  the  greatefb   feverity  who 

*  were  proud  of  their  long  hair.     YVhen   any  of  tJhofe 

*  vain  people  bowed  their  heads  before  him  to  receive  his 

*  bleffing,  before  he  gave  it,  he  cut  a  lock  of  their  hair 
<  with  a  little  iliarp  knife,  which  he  carried  about  him 

*  for  that  purpofe,  and    commanded  them,,  by  way  of 

*  penance  for  their  fins,  to  cut  all  the  reft  of  their  hair 

*  in  the  fame  manner.     If  any  of  them  refufed  to  comply 

*  with  this  command,  he  denounced  the  moft  dreadful 

*  judgments  upon  them,  reproached  them  for  their  effe- 

*  minacy,  and  foretold,  that  as  they  imitated  women  in 

*  the  length  of  their  hair,  they  w^ould   imitate  them   in 

*  their  cowardice  v/hen  their  country  was  invaded  ;  which 

*  was  accomplifhed  at  the  landing  of  the  Normans  (193).'' 
In  timxes  of  peaqe,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  covered 
their  heads  with  a  bonnet,  exaclly  of  the  fame  fhape  with 
that  which  is  ilill  ufed  by  the  commxcn  country-people 
in  Scotland  j  in  times  of  war,  they  covered  them  with 
their  helmets  (194). 

Their  Some  of  the  ancient   German    nations   allowed    their 

beards.  beards  to  grow  till  they  had  killed  an  enemy  in  battle  ; 
while  others  fnaved  them  all  except  their  upper  lips  (195)' 
The  Anglo-Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in  Britain,  and  for 
a  confiderable  time  after,  moil  probably  followed  the 
former  of  thefe  fafhions,  as  w^ell  as  their  near  neighbours 
the  Longobards,  to  whom  in  all  things  they  bore  a  very 
/  great   refemblance    \^i96).     After    the    introduction  of 

(193)  Ar.glia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  254. 

(194)  See  the  plates  of  the  famous   tapeftry   of  Bayeux,  Me- 
moires  de  Literature,  t.  12. 

(195)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  31.     Died.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  28. 
(196J  Paul  Diacon.  1.  i.  c.  9. 
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Chriftianity,  'tlieir  cfergy  were  bbfiged  to  (have  their 
beards,  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  in  imitation 
of  the  pra£l:ice  of  all  the  weflern  churches  (197).  This 
diflin£lion  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  fiiblifted  for 
fbme  time  ;  and  a  writer  of  the  feventh  century  com- 
plains, that  the  manners  of  the  clergy  were  fo  corrupted, 
that  they  could  not  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  laity  by 
their  aftions,  but  only  by  their  want  of  beards  (198). 
By  degrees,  the  Englifh  laity  began  to  imitate  the  clergy 
fo  far  as  to  (have  all  their  beards  except  their  upper  lips, 
on  each  of  which  they  left  a  lock  of  hair  ;  by  which  they 
were  diftihguiihed  from  the  French  and  Normans,  who 
ihaved  their  whole  beards.  The  Englifh  fpies  who  had 
been  fent  by  king  Harold  to  difcover  the  ftrength  and  fitu- 
ation  of  the  army  of  William  duke  of  Normandy,  having 
been  taken  prifoners,  were  conducted^ through  the  whole 
army,  and  defired  to  take  a  full  view  of  every  thing  ;  af- 
ttr  which  they  were  fumptuoully  entertained,  and  cour- 
teoufly  difmilTed.     ^  At  their  return  (fays   Malmfbury), 

*  being  alked  by   Harold,  v/hat   they   had   feen  ?  they  * 

*  broke  out  into  high  encomiums  on  the  magnificehce, 
<  confidence,  and  courtefy,  of  the  duke;  and  ferioullv 
'  added,  that  his  whole  army  feemed  to    them   to   be 

*  compofed  of  priefts,  as  all  their  beards,  and  even  their 

*  upper  lips,  were  fliaved.     For  the  Englifh  at  that  time 

*  generally  fhaved  their  beards ;  but  allowed  the  hair  of 

*  their  upper  lips  to  grow  to  its  full  length.  The  king 
'  fmiled  at  their  ignorance  and  fimplicity ;  well  knowing, 
^  that  thofe  whom  they  believed  to  be  priefts  were  brave 

*  warriors  (199).^ 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  in  this  period,  were  far  from  be-  Their 
ing  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  linen  ;  for  of  this  all  perfons  ^^^^^* 
of  any  conuderation  amongft  them  wore  (hirts  next  their 
bodies.  Thefe  v/ere  efteemed  fo  pleafant  and  fo  necef- 
iary,  that'  wearing  a  woollen  fliirt  is  reckoned  among 
thofe  things  ^h'lch.  conftituted  deep  fatisfa6lion  or  pe- 
nance for  very  great  fins  '(200).  In  that  particular  de- 
fcription  of  the  French  drefs  (which  was  the  fame  with 
the  Englifh),.  in  the  ninth  century,  given  by  Eginhart, 

(197)  Tvluratcrl,  t.  i,  p.  300.  (198)  Id.  ibid. 

(:99)  W.  Ma?n-if.  1.  3. 

(200)  Johniou  5  Canons,  A.  D.  c6i.  Can,  64. 
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the  hiftorian  of  Charlemagne,  a  (hirt  of  linen  next  the 
body  is  mentioned  as  an  eflential  part  (201). 
Their  tu-        Above  their  fhirts  they  wore  a  tunic  or  vefl  fitted  to 
^^^^'  the  fhape  of  their  bodies,  and  reaching  to  the  middle  of 

their  thighs,  fometimes  with  fleeves,  and  fometimes 
without  them.  Kings,  princes,  and  great  men,  had 
their  vefts  made  of  filk,  or  at  leafl  with  borders  of  fi Ik, 
embroidered  with  various  figures  (202).  '  The  tunics 
«  (fays  Alcuinus)    of  foldiers   are   commonly  made  of 

*  linen,  and  exa61:ly  fitted  to  the  fhape  of  their  bodies, 

*  that  they  may  be  expedite  in  pointing  their  fpears,  hold- 

*  ing  their  fliields,  arid  brandiihing  their  fwords  (203).* 

Their  The  Anglo-Saxons  wore  breeches,  either  of  linen  or 

breeches     -vvoollen  cloth,  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  fometimes  con- 
fliid  belts.  .  ®  • 

fiderably  below  it,  very  much  refembling  troufers  worn 

by  our  failors  (204).  About  their  bodies,  above  their 
tunics,  they  wore  belts  or  girdles,  in  w^hich  their  fwords 
were  ftuck  almoft  perpendicular  (205).  Thefe  belts 
were  fometimes  embroidered,  and  adorned  with  preci- 
ous ftones  (206). 
Their  The  common  people  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  for  the 

ftocklijgs.  mod  part  had  no  ftockings,  nor  any  other  covering  on 
their  legs  j  and  even  the  clergy  celebrated  mafs  with 
their  legs  naked,  till  the  following  law  was  made  againft 
that  praclice  in  the  council  of  Chalchuythe,  A.  D.  785  : 
'  Let  no  minifter  of  the  altar  prefume  to  approach  it  to 
< '  celebrate  mafs  with  naked  legs,  left  his  fiithinefs  ap- 
<  pear,  and  God  be  offended  (207)'  But  perfons  of 
'condition  covered  their  legs  with  a  kind  of  (lockings 
made  of  linen  or  woollen  cloth,  which  were  fometimes 
f aliened  on,  and  made  to  fit  the  fliape,  by  being  wrapped 
about  with  bandages,  Vvhich  made  many  turns  round  the 
leg,  from  the  foot  to  the  knee  (208).  Thefe  bandages 
are  very  vifible  on  the  legs  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr, 
Guido  count  of  Ponthieu,  and  a  few  other  great  perfo- 
nages  in  the  famous  tapeflry  of  Bayeux,  which  is  one 
of  the  moft  curious  monuments  of  thofe  times  now 
remaining. 

(201)  Efiiiihart.  Vita  Carol!  Mr. gni,  c.  23.         (202)  Id.  ibid. 

(203)  Aicu'ni  Lib.  de  Ofric.  r);vin. 

(204)  See  the  plrites  of  the  tapeftry  of  Bayeux,  Monffaucon 
Mannmetis  :le  Monarchle  Frai^o'ifc;,  t.    f. 

(205)  Id.  ibid.  (206)  W.  Makar.  1.  2.  c.  6. 
{zor)   Wilkins  Concil.   t.    i.   p     147. 

(2u8)  Liudeubrogii  Gloff.  p.  J469. 

Though 
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Though  many  of  the  figures  in  this  tapeftry  are  with-  Their 
out  {lockings,  none  of  them  are  without  fhocs  ;  which  ^oes, 
makes  it  probable,  that  fhoes  (as  they  are  more  necefla- 
ry)  were  more  generally  ufed,  than  {lockings,  in  this 
period.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  furprifed  to  hear, 
that  the  greateft  princes  of  Europe,  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  wore  wooden  ihoes,  which  are  now 
efteemed  the  marks  of  the  nioft  deplorable  indigence 
and  mifery.  Thofe  of  a  great  king  are  thus  defcribed  by 
one  who  had  feen  them  :  '  The  {hoes  which  covered  each   • 

*  of  his  feet  are  ilill  remaining :  their  foles  are  of  wood, 

*  and  the  upper  part  of  leather,  tied  with  thongs.    They 

*  were  fo  nicely   fitted  to  the  (hape  of  the  feet,  that 

*  you  might  difcern  the  order  of  the  toes,  terminating  in 

*  a  point  at  the  great  toe  *,  fo  that  the  fhoe  of  the  right 

*  foot  could  not  be  put  upon  the  left  foot,  nor  that  of 

*  the  left  on  the  right  (209).' 

The  fagum  or  mantle  was  the  principal  garment  of  Their   - 
the  ancient  Germans,  and  of  all  the  nations  defcended  ^^antles. 
from   them  •,    particularly   of  the   Franks   and    Anglo- 
Saxons  (210}.     This  garment  is  thus  defcribed  by  a  co- 
temporary  writer :    *  Their  uppermoft  garment   was  a 

*  mantle  of  white  or  blue  cloth,  fquare,  and  lined,  and 

*  fo  formed,  that  when  it  was  put  on  their  {houlders,  it 

*  reached  to  their  feet,  before  and  behind ;  but  hardly 

*  reached  to  their  knees  on  the  two  fides  (211).'  Thefe 
mantles  were  faftened  on  the  right  fhoulder  by  a  but- 
ton;  and  were  of  great  ufe  to  foldiers  in  military  expe- 
ditions, prote6ling  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  keeping  them  warm  both  in  the  night  and 
day.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Charlemagne  prohi- 
bited the  ufe  of  (hort  cloaks,  which  began  to  come  into 
fa{hion  in  his  time.     ^  Of  what  ufe  (faid  that  wife  prince) 

<  are  thefe  trilling  little  cloaks  ?  When  we  are  in  bed, 
«  they  do  not  cover  us  ;  when  we  are  on  horfeback,  they 
*f  do  not  prote£l  us  from  the  wind  and  rain ;  and  when 

<  we  retire   to    eafe    nature,  they    do    not  fecure  our 

<  legs  from  the  cold  and  froft  (212).'  The  mantles  ufed 
by  kings  at  their  coronations,  and  on  other  great  folemni- 
ties,  were  of  purple  cloth  or  filk,  embroidered  with  gold. 

(209)  Eginharr.  a  Schrninkio  edit.  p.  m. 

(2io)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  in. 

(an)  Lindeiibrogii  Gloir.  in  voc.  Sagum.         (2ia)  Id.  ibid. 

L  1  2  <  I  give 
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'  I  give  (faid  AVitlaf  king  of  Mercia,  in  liis  charter  to 

*  the   abbey   of  Croiland)  to   the  fecr^tary  of  the   faid 

*  abbey,  my  purple  matitle,  Wxich  I  -wdre  at  rny  coro^ 

*  nation,  to  be  made  into  a  cope  to  be  ufed  by  thofe  who 
<  minifter  at  the  holy  altar';  and  aifo  my  golden  vail, 
'  embroidered  with  the  hiflory  of  the  liege  of  Troy,  to 
^  be  hung  up  in  the  church  on  nrf  anniverfary  (213)/ 
The  mantles  of  princelTes  and  ladies  of  diftindlion  were 
niade  of  filk  or  fine  linen. 

^'"'"f^         There  was  little  difference  between  the  drefles  of  the 
tween  the  two  fexes  among  the  ancient  Germans*,  only  the  women 
-  drelTes'of   made  more  ufe  of  linen  than  the  men,  the  fleeves  of 
the  fcxes.    ^\^q\j.  tunics  were  Shorter,  reaching  no  further  than  to 
their  elbows;  and  their  bofonis  were  uncovered  when 
they  had  not  on  their  mantles  {214).     The  dreffes  of  the 
two  fexes  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  feem  to  have  differed 
in  fome   other   particulars.     The  tunics  of  the   ladies 
reached  to  their  ancles ; — their  mantles  Vere  faftened 
before,  and  not  on  the  right  fhoulcfer,  with  a  button  j 
'  they  had  openings  on  each  fide  for  the  arrfts,  and  they 
flowed  down  to  the  ground  on  all  fides.     Thefe  circnm- 
ftances  appear  very  plainly  by  an  attentive  infpeftion  cf 
.the  female  figures  in  the  famous  tapeftry  of  Bayeux  (215). 
Perfons  of  rank  and  wealth,  of  both  fexes,  among' 
the  Danes  and  Anglo-Saxons,  feem  to  have  been  very- 
fond  of  ornaments  of  gold ;  as  gold  chains  and  bracelet's. 
Gold  chains  were  worn  by  all  officers  of  diftinC^lion,  botft 
civil  and  military,  as  badges  of  their  offices ;  and  thefe 
chains  were  given  them  by  their  fovereigns ;  who,  oh 
thi^   account,  are    fometimes    called   the  givers   of  gofd 
chains^  in  the  poems  of  thofe  times  (216).     The  famous 
prefent  riiade  by  earl  Godwin  to  king  Hardicanute  hath 
been  already  mentioned ;    and   fufnciently    fhews,  that 
bracelets  of  gold  on  each  arm  were  ornaments  worn  by 
^Varridrs,  as  well  as  by  ladies,  in  this  period  (217).     The 
Danes  in  particular  were  fo  great  admivers  of  thefe  orna- 
ments, that  they  efiieemed  no  oaths  fo  facred  and  inviola- 
ble as  thofe  that  were  fvvorn  on  bracelets,  of  gold  (218). 
In  a  word,  we  have  the  diredl  tefiimony  t>f  a  cotempo- 

(213)  Tngniph.  Hift.  Croil.  p.  489. 

(214)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germat .  c.   77.^^ 

(215)  Memoires  de  rAcadertiie  des  infcriptions,  t.   12.  p.  381. 

442-  ^ 

(216)  Chron.  Saxon,  t).  112.  ('-l'?)  See  vol,  li. 
(J  1=;;  Affer.  V  ira  iLlfred?.  p.  8.    Etheivvtidi  Chron.  1.  4.  c.  5. 
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rary  writer,  that,  at  the  conclufion  of  this  period,  the 
Englilh  were  admired  by  other  nations,  and  even  by  the 
French,  for  the  richnefs  and  elegance  of  their  drefs. 
<  The  French  and    Norman  nobiUty  admired  the  fine 

*  perfons,  the  flowing  hair,  and  the  beautiful  drelTes,  qf 

*  the  Englifn  nobles.     For  the  Englifli  women  excel  all 

*  others  in  needle-work,  and  embroidering  with  gold ; 

*  and  their  male  artifts  are  alfo  excellent.     Befides  this, 

*  fuch  Germans  as  are  mod  fkilful  in  the  feveral  arts  rc- 

*  fide  in  England;  and  their  merchants,  who  vifit  many 
■  ^  diftant  regions  with  their  fhips,  bring  home  from  other 

*  countries   the   mod    curious   works   of  art   of  every 
'<  kiiid  (219).' 

Furs  of  various  kinds  were  much  ufed  by  perfons  of  Furs, 
both  fexes,  and  of  all  conditions,  in  lining  their  tunics 
^nd ,  mantles,  efpecially  in  the  winrer-feafon.  Of  this 
many  proofs  might  be  produced  -,  but  the  following  fhort 
anecdote  from,  the  life  of  Wulftan  biihop  of  Worcefter 
,1^411  be  fufficient.  The  holy  bifhop  is  thus  celebrated  by 
his   biographer   for  the    mbdefty    ahd  humility  of  his 

*  drefs  :  He  avoided  all  appearances  of  pride  and  oftenta- 

*  tion  in  his  drefs  :  for  though  he  was  very  rich,  he  never 
^  made  ufe  of  any  finer  furs  than  thofe  of  iambs  ikins  in 
«  lining  his  garments.     For  this  he  was  blamed  one  day 

*  in  converfation  by  one  of  his  brethren,  Jeffrey  bifliop 

*  of  Conftans ;  who  aficed  him.  Why  he  ufed  only  the  furs 
f  of  lambs  in  his  garments,  vv^hen  he  might  and  ought 

*  to  ufe  thofe  of  fables,  beavers,  and  foxes  ^     To  which 

*  he  returned  this  facetious  anfwer :  It  is  very  proper  for  1 

*  you  and  other  politicians,  who  are  (killed  in  all  the 
'  tricks  and  artifices  of  the  world,  to  wear  th-z  fpoils  of 

*  thofe  cunning  animals  i  but  as  I  am  a  plain  and  artlefs 

*  man,  I  am  very  well  contented  vv^ith  the  fkins  of  iambs. 

*  The  other  ftill  infiftinsr,  that  if  he  would  not  ufe  thofe 

*  finer  furs,  he  might  at  leaft  ufe  the  furs  of  cats,     Be- 

*  lieve  me,  replied  Wulftan,  my  dear  brother,  the  lamb 

*  of  God  is  much  oftener  fung  in  the  church  than  the  cat 

*  of  God.  This  witty  anfwer  threw  the  whole  com- 
'  pany  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  put  biihop 
,<  Jeffrey  to  filence  (220).'  This  anecdote,  befides  the 
purpofe  -for  which  it  is  introduced,  may  ferve  as  a  fpeci- 
men  gf  tJhe  >vit  of  thofe  times. 

(219)  Geila  GuUelmi  Duels,  apud  Bucheii.  p.  211. 

(220)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  z,  p.  259, 
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It  is  not  necefTary  to  fpend  much  time  in  defcribing  the 
diet  of  the  feveral  nations  of  Britain  in  this  period.  Far 
thefe  nations  were  not  unpraftifed  in  the  arts  of  hunting, 
hawking,  nlhing,  paflurage,  and  agriculture  j  and  con- 
fequently  were  not  unprovided  with  the  various  kinds  of 
meats  and  drinks  which  are  procured  by  thefe  arts. 

The  people  of  Wales,  in  this  period,  and  even  for 
fome  ages  after,  were  very  abflemious  in  their  diet. 
f  They  remain  fading  from  morning  to  night,  being  em- 

*  ployed  through  the  whole  day  in  managing  their  affairs ; 
«  and  in  the  evening  they  take  a  moderate  fupper.  If 
'  by  any    means  they  are   difappointed  of  a  fupper,  or 

*  get  only  a  very  flight  one,  they  wait  with  patience  till  the 
fucceeding  evening,  without  taking  any  food.  In  the 
evening,  when  ail  the  family  and  flrangers  are  aflem- 
bled,  they  make  ready  provifions  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  guefts  and  the  abilities  of  the  family  *,  and  in 
doing  this  they  fludy  only  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of 
nature,  and  net  to  provoke  an  appetite,  by  the  arts  of 
cookery,  by  fauces,  and  a  variety  of  difhes.  When 
the  fupper  is  ready,  a  balket  with  vegetables  is  fet  be- 

*  fore  every  three  perfons,  and  not  before  every  two,  as 

*  in  other  countries,— a  large  difh  with  meat  af  vari- 
«  ous  kinds,  and  fometimes  a  mefs  of  broth  or  pottage. 

*  Their  bread  is  thin   and  broad  cakes,  which  are  baked 

<  from  dav  to  day.  They  make  no  ufe  of  tables,  table- 
«  cloths,  or  napkins.  When  Itrangers  are  at  fupper,  the 
«  mafter  and  millrefs  of  the  houfe  always  ferve  them  in 

*  perfon,  and  never  tafte  any  thing  till  their  guefts  have 

<  finifhed  their  repaft  ;  that  if  there  be  any  deficiency  of 
f  provifions,  it  may  fall  to  their  own  fhares  (221).'  This 
account  is  given  by  a  Welfhman,  who  was  perfedily  well 
acquainted  v/ith  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  his  country- 
men. It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  common  people 
amxong  the  Scots  and  Pifts,  whq  were  alfo  defcended 
from  the  ancient  Britons,  lived  in  the  fame  manner  in 
this  period.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  take  notice,  that 
the  people  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  particularly  the  prin- 
ces of  all  thefe  nations,  lived  in  a  more  plentiful  and  lefs 
fimple  manner.  The  chief  cooks  of  the  king  and  queen 
were  perfons  of  confidei'able  dignity  in  the  courts  of  the 
kings  of  Wales,  and  made  ufe  of  pepper,  and  other  fpice- 


(2Si)  Girald.  Camhrenf,  Defcriptio  Cambria:,  c.  10, 
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Ties,  in  feafoning  the  difhes  for  the  royal  table,  which 
appear  to  have  been  numerous  (222).  Two  tables  were 
daily  covered  in  the  king's  hall :  at  the  firft  of  which  the 
king  prefided,  and  ten  of  the  principal  ofEcers  of  the 
court  were  admitted  to  it :  the  fecond  table  was  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  hall,  near  the  door,  at  which  the  maf- 
ter  of  the  houfehold,  with  three  other  principal  officers, 
had  their  feats.  At  this  fecond  table  were  feveral  empty 
places,  for  the  reception  of  fuch  as  were  degraded  from 
the  king's  table  for  their  milbehaviour  (223). 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  common  people  in  Scot-  Thejr 
land  and  Wales  was  water  or  milk  ;  but  perfons  of  rank  d"nks. 
and  fortune  had  a  variety  of  fermented  and  intoxicating 
liquors,  which  they  ufed  with  great  freedom,  and  too 
often  to  excefs.  Mead  was  ftill  one  of  their  favourite 
liquors,  and  bore  a  high  price ;  for  a  calk  of  mead,  by 
the  laws  of  Wales,  was  valued  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pence,  equal  in  quantity  of  fiiver  to  thirty 
fhiilings  of  our  prefent  money,  and  in  efficacy  to  fifteen 
pounds  (224).  The  dimenfions  of  the  cafk  are  thus  de- 
fcribed  by  thefe  laws :  *  The  meafure  of  a  caik  of  mead 

*  muft  be  nine  palms  in  height,  and  fo  capacious  as  to 

*  ferve  the  king,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  counfellors, 

*  for  a  bathing  tub  (225).'  By  another  law  its  diarneter 
is  fixed  at  eighteen  palms.  To  provide  the  materials 
for  making  this  Uquor,  every  farmer,  ejther  of  the  king 
or  of  the  nobility,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  part  of  his  rent  in 
honey  (226).  They  had  alfo  two  kinds  of  ale,  called 
common  aky  2ind.  fpiced  ale  ;  and  their  value  was  afcertain- 
ed  by  law :  *  If  a  farmer  hath  no  mead,  he  fliall  pay  two 

*  cafks  of  fpiced  ale,  or  four  calks  of  common  ale,  for 

*  one  calk  of  mead  (227).'  By  this  law,  a  calk  of  fpiced 
ale,  nine  palms  in  height,  and  eighteen  palms  in  dia- 
meter, was  valued  at  a  fum  of  money  equal  in  efficacy 
to  feven  pounds  ten  {hillings  of  our  prefent  money ; 
and  a  cafk  of  common  ale,  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  at 
a  fum  equal  to  three  pounds  fifteen  fhiilings.  This 
is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  even  common  ale  in  this  pe- 
riod was  an  article  of  luxury  among  the  Welfh,  which 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  great  and  opulent.  Wine 
feems  to  have  been  quite  unknown  even  to  the  kings  of 

<222)  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  48.  S5'  (223)  Id.  p.  13.  '4*  «5« 

/224)  Id.  p.  1*78,  (*«5)  Id.  ibid.  (226}  Id.  p.  1 74- 

(227)  Id.  ibid. 
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Wales  in  this  period,  as  it  is  not  fo  much  as  once  men- 
tioned in  their  laws  ;  though  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  who 
flourifhed  about  a  century  after  the  conqueft,  acquaint$ 
us,  that  there  was  a  vineyard,  in  his  time,  at  Maenar- 
per,  near  Pembroke,  in  South  Wales  (228). 
Diet  of  the      The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  were  very  far  from, 
Arglo-       being  fo  abfhemious  iu^  their  diet  as  the  pofterity  of  the 
"^^HTi^        ancient  Britons;  but  rather  verged  towards  the  other 
'  extreme.     For  inftead  of  contenting  themfelves  with  one 
moderate  meal  a-day,    they    commonly   took  four  full 
ones.     Some  of  our  monkifh  hiftorians,  who  flourifhed 
after  the  conqueft,  fpeak  with  high  relifli  of  the  good, 
living  at  gourt  in  the  Saxon  and  Danifh,  times.     *  The 
«  kingsi.  (as  ii  h  faid)  were  then  fo  generous  and  boun- 
<  tifui,  that  they  commanded  four  royal  banquets  to  be 
^  feryed  up  every    day    to  all  their  courtiers  ;  chufing 
f  .rattier  to  have  much  fuperfluity  at  their  tables,  than  the 

*  leail  appearance  of  deficiency.     But,  alas !  it  is  be- 
'     <  come  the  cuftom  at  court  in  our  times  to  have  only  one 

*  entertainment  a-day ;  out  of  politenefs,  as  it  is  pretended, 
^  but  in  reality  out  of  fordid  parfimony  (229).'  The 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  like  their  anceflors  the  ancient 
Germans,  delighted  much  in  feafting  (230).  Their 
nobles  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  their  revenues  in  making 
provifion  for  the  abundant  and  frequent  feafts  with  whiclj 
thev  regaled  their  friends  and  followers  (231).  Their 
kings  entertained  all  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  for 
feveral  days  at  each  of  the  three  feftivals  of  Chriftmas, 
Eafter,  and  "^hitfuntide,  in  the  mofl  fumptuous  man- 
ner, and  at  a  great  expence(232).  In  a  word,  no 
meeting  of  any  kind  was  held,  and  no  bufmefs  of  im- 
portance was  tranfa£ted,  without  a  feafl.  Thefe  feafts 
were  more  remarkable  for  their  abundance  than  for  their 
elegance  ;  ^nd  fome  kinds  of  provifions  were  then  ufed 
W'hich  w^c:  r.    not  now  be  touched,  but  in  the  greatefk 

,  extremitl^b  of  famine.  The  Danifh  inhabitants  of  Nor» 
thumberland,  in  particular,  were  fond  of  horfe-flefhj 
Vv'hichthey  devoured  in  great  quantities  (233}, 

(2a8)  Girald.Cambrer4  ItinerariumCambriae,  1. 1,  c,  12, 

(229)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.6. 

(230)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c  i4»  'S* 

(231)  W.  Malmf.  1.  3.  p.  8.        (232,)  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  a.  p.  195, 
(233)  Wilkins  Concilia,  t.  i.p.  147.151. 
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The  cookery  of  the  Englifh  in  this  period,  v/e  may  'pi   • 

prefume,  w^snot  very  exquifite.     It  feems  to  have  con-  cookery. 

filled  chiefly,  if  not   \s'-hol]y,  in  the  three  operations  of 

roafting,  broiling,  and  boiling.     The  ancient  GeriTians, 

and  all  the  nations  defccnded  from  them,  delighted  much 

in   great  joints  of  roafted   meat ;  a  talte  which  univcr- 

fally  prevailed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  this  period, 

and  ilill  prevails  among   the  molT:  robufl  and  manly  of 

their  pofterity  (234).      Salted  meats   of  all  kinds  were 

much  ufed  in  thofe  times  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  and 

even  at  royal  entertainments  (235). 

As  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  were  at  leall  as  much  ^.   .  ,. 
,  -.^     ,         .S)  .      J  .    ;  .  .  .  ,         Their  li- 

addicted  to  mtemperance  m  drmkmg  as  m  eatmg,  they  quors 

v/ere  at  much  pains  in  providing  plenty  and  variety  of  wine, 

liquors  for  their  entertainments.     The  liquors  provided  ^^^^»  3l«» 

for  a  royal  banquet,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confef-  murat    ' 

for,  were   wine,  m^ead,  ale,  pigment,  morat,    and  cy-  cyder,  &c. 

der  {236)0     If  wine  v/as  made  in  England  in  this  period, 

it  was  only  in  fmall  quantities ;  •  and  therefore  the  greateft 

part  of  what  was  ufed  was  certainly  imported.    « Though 

*  Britain  (fays  an  ancient  hiftorian)  abounds  in  fo  many 
;<  things,  it  produceth  but  little  wine,  that  thofe  who 

*  defire  to  purchafe  her  commodities  may  have  fome- 

*  thing  to  give  in  exchange  for  them  (23  7).'  Wine, 
therefore,  we  may  conclude,  was  both  fcarce  and  dear 
in  Britain  in  this  period,  when  trade  was  in  its  infancy. 
^ead  w^s  alfo  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  could 
jbnly  be  procured  by  perfons  of  conliderable  opulence. 
Ale  w^s  the  favourite  liquor  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
^anes,  as  it  had  been  of  their  anceftors  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans (238).     Before   their   converfion   to    Chriilianity, 

4hey  believed  tliat  drinking  large  and  frequent  draughts 
of  ale  was  one  of  the  chief  felicities  which  thofe  heroes 
enjoyed  who  were  admitted  into  the  hall  of  Odin  (139) : 
a  fufficient  proof  of  the  high  relifh  which  thefe  nations 
Iiad  for  that  liquor.  This  relifh  they  retained  to  the  end 
of  this  period  ;  and  it  is  ftill  retained  by  many  of  their 
pofterity.     Pignient  (in  \j2Ltm  pig77tentum)  was  one  of  the 

(234)  Athens!  Deipnofoph.  1,  4.  c.  13.  Eglnhart.  a  Schminkio 
edit.  p.  113. 

(23s)  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6.  p.  210.  (236)  Id.  ibid. 

('23'7)  Id.  1.  I.  p.  171.         (238)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German. c.  23. 

(239)  Bartholin^  de  Caufis  Conteinpise  apud  Banps  Mortis,  1.  I. 
p,  12.  p.  541.  558.  ■ 
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richefl  and  moft  delicious  liquors  known  in  thofe  times  ; 
and  fo  greatly  admired  both  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, that  it  was  commonly  called  neElar.  It  is  thus 
defcribed  by  an  ancient  author  : — '  Pigment  is  a  fweet 
*  and  odoriferous  liquor,  made  of  honey,  wine,  and  fpice- 
<  ries  of  various  kinds  (240).'  Morat  was  alfo  efteem- 
ed  a  delicacy,  and  was  only  found  at  the  tables  of  the 
great.  It  was  made  of  honey,  diluted  with  the  juice  of 
mulberries  (241).  Cyder  is  fo  weU  known,  that  it  need 
not  be  defcribed.  Some  other  liquors  are  occafionally 
mentioned  in  the  monuments  of  this  period ;  but  it  is 
not  necelTary  to  make  this  enumeration  more  com- 
plete (242). 
JVlanner  of  Among  the  ancient  Germans  every  gueft  had  a  fepa- 
fitting  at  rate  feat,  and  a  little  table  by  himfelf;  but  their  pofte- 
table.  j.-^y  |.]^g  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  of  this  period  were 
feated  on  long  benches,  at  large  fquare  tables  (243). 
This  appears  from  many  paiTages  in  their  hiftory,  and 
from  the  figure  of  the  table  at  which  Harold  and  his 
friends  are  reprefented  dining  in  the  tapeffcry  of  Bay- 
eux  (244).  Theguefts  were  not  permitted  to  take  their 
places  on  thefe  benches  according  to  their  own  fancies, 
but  according  to  an  arrangement  that  was  exa£tly  fettled 
and  flriclly  obferved.  By  the  court  laws  of  king  Canute, 
the  officers  of  his  houfehold,  and  all  the  nobility  who 
■dined  at  court,  are  commanded  to  take  their  places  at 
table  according  to  their  rank,  and  thofe  of  the  fame  rank 
according  to  their  feniority  in  office  ;  and  if  any  one  pre- 
fumed  to  take  too  high  a  place,  he  was  degraded  to  the 
low^ft,  and  all  the  company  were  permitted  to  pelt  him 
with  bones,  without  being  thought  guilty  of  any  rude- 
nefs,  or  liable  to  any  challenge  (245).  By  the  laws  of 
"Wales,  which  were  probably  copied  in  this  particular 
from  fomc'  Anglo-Saxon  laws  that  are  now  loft,  the 
places  of  all  the  great  officers  who  were  admitted  to  the 


{240)  Joan,  de  Janua,  Catholicum  Parvum,  apud  Du  Cange, 
t.  5.  p.  471. 

(241)  Du  Cange  GlofT.  in  voc.  M.oratum, 
{242)   Anglia  Sacra,  t.  a.  p.  98. 

(243)  Tac  t.  de  Morib.  German,  c,  22. 

(244)  Montfaucon  Monunaens  de  la  Monarchje  Frangoife,  *.  i, 
plate  35.  p.  374. 

(245)  Leges  Curlales  Regis  CanuiT,  apud  Sa^thplin.  p.  553. 
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royal  table  are  afcertained  with  the  moft  minute  exa£lr 
nefs  (246). 

As  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune  among  the  Anglo-  Diver- 
Saxons  and  Danes  never  engaged  in  bufmefs,  and  could  ^lo^i^. 
not  amufe  themfelves  v/ith  reading,  they  neceflarily  fpent 
much  of  their  time  in  diverfions.     Thefe  were  of  three 
kinds,  viz. — martial  exercifes,- — the  fports  of  the  field, 
' — and  domeftic  amufements. 

War  being  the  chief  employment  and  great  delight  of  Marial 
the  Anglo-Saxon  thanes,  and  their  retainers,  many  of  txereifes. 
the  diverfions  of  their  youth,  and  even  of  their  riper 
years,  were  of  a  martial  caft,  confiding  of  running, 
fwimming,  leaping,  riding,  wreftling  and  fighting  (247). 
A  young  warrior  thus  recounts  the  exercifes  in  which  he 
had  acquired  dexterity  by  conftant  pra<?l:ice :    *  I  fight 

*  valiantly  j  I  fit  firmJy  on  horfeback;  I  am  inured  to 

*  fwimming  ;  I  know  how  to  run  along  on   fcates  *,  I 

*  dart  the  lance-;  and  am  fkiiful  at  the  oar  (248)/ 
The  martial  dance  was  the  favourite  diverfion  of  the  an- 
jCient  Germans,  and  of  their  defcendants  the  Anglo-Sax- 
<)ns.  It  is  thus  defcribed  by  Tacitus :  *  They  have  one 
.♦  pul^lic  diverfion  which  is  conftantiy  exhibited  at  all 
^  their  meetings.     Young  men,  who  by  frequent  exer- 

*  cife  have  attained  to  great  perfe<3:ion  in  this  pafhime, 

*  ftrip  themfelves,  and- dance  among  the  points  of  fwords 

*  and  fpears  with  the  mod  wonderful  agility,  and  even 

*  with  the  moft  elegant  and  graceful  motions.  Thefe 
V*  young  gentlemen  do  not  perform  this  martial  dance  for 

*  hire,  but  for  the  entertainm.ent  of  the  ipe6lators,  whofe 

*  applaufe  they  efbeem  a  fufficient  reward  (249).'  In  a 
word,  the  ancient  inhabitants ,  of  Germany  an.d  Scandi- 
navia, a^d  the  nations  defcended  from  them,  delighted 
>fo  much  in  thefe  martial  exercifes,  that  they  imagined 
they  confi:ituted  the  chief  amufement  and  felicity  of 
thofe  heroes  who  were  admitted  into  Yalhalla,  the  place 
of  future  happinefs.  '  <  Tell  me  (fays  GanglerJ,  ho"^ 
'«  do  the  heroes  divert  themfelves  when  they  are  not  en- 
«  gaged  in  drinking?'  «  Every  day  (replies  Har),  as 
«  foon  as  they  have  drefled  themfelves,  they  take  their 
■«  arms,  and  entering  the  lifiis,  fight  till  they  cut  one 
^  anoeher  in  pieces.     This  is  their  diverfion.     But  no 

(246)  Leges  Walllcse,  1.  i.  pafTim. 

(247)  Northern  Antiquities,  t.  i,  p.  1917. 

(3^8)  Id.  ibid.  p.  23^.       (249)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  24, 
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«  fooner  does  the  hour  of  repafl   approach,  than  they 
*  remount  their  horfes,  all  fafe  and  found,  and  return 

<  to  drink  in  the  palace  of  Odin  (250.)/  Such  readers 
as  defire  to  fee  a  very  prolix  defcription  of  the  military 
dances  and  other  martial  diverfions  of  the  ancient  Danes, 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  this 
period,  may  confult  the  works  quoted  below  (251).  It 
was  from  thefe  martial  diverfions  that  the  tournaments 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  will  be  delineated  in  our 
third  volume,  derived  their  origin.  Horfe-races  may  be 
reckoned  one  of  th^  diverfions  of  the  Englifh  in  this 
period.  Among  the  magnificent  prefents  that  were 
made  to  king  Athelftan,  by  Adulphus,  ambafTadpr  qf 
Hugh  king  of  France,  when  he  demanded  his  fifter  the 

V  princefs  Edelfwitha  for  his  mailer,  we  are  told,- — «  thfere 

<  were  feveral  running-horfes,  with  their  faddles,  and 
*  bits  of  yellow  gold  in  their  mouths  (252).'  This  is  a 
fufficient  proof,  that  fuch  horfes  were  admired  an^  ufed 
in  England  at  that  time. 

Sports  of        The  fports  of  the  field  were  the  favourite  diverfions 
the  field,     of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes,  and  other  Britifh  nations,  in 
this  period  5  and  in  thefe  fports  perfons  of  rank  and  for- 
tune fpent  the  greatell  part  of  their  time  when  they 
were  not  engaged  in  war.     Such  rural  diverfions  were 
admirably  adapted  to  give  delight  to  a  people  of  great 
a£livity  and  fpirit,  who  enjoyed  much  leifure,  and  lived 
conftantly  in  an  open  country,  abounding  in  game  of  ajl 
kinds,  which  feemed  to  folicit  their  purfuit.     Accordingly 
they  confidered  hawking  and  hunting  as  the  two  principal 
branches  of  a  royal  and  i^obie  education,  the  mofl.  ad- 
mired accomplifhments,  and  nioft  honburable  employ- 
ments, of  kings  and  princes.      Alfred  the   Great   was 
taught  to  hunt  before  he  was  taught  to  read  j  and  his 
friend  and  hiflorian  Afier  fpeaks  of  his  fuperior  fkill  in 
all  the  fports  of  the  fiejd  in  a  kind  of  rapture :    '  Before 
<  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  a  inoft  expert  and 

*  aftive  hunter,  and  excelled  in  all  the  branches  of  that 
'  mpft  noble  art,  to  which  he  applied  with  inceflant  la- 
^  hour  and  amazing  fuccefs.     For  his  felicity  in  hunt- 

*  ing,  as  well  as  in  all  other  gifts  of  God,  wa^  feally 


(250)  Bartholin,  p.  5^4. 

(251)  Hiftoria  Olai  Magni,   i.  .15,    p.  573— iBjf.      Muratori, 
t.  2.      iJifiertat.  29. 

(252)  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  6. 
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<  incbSip^Tdhh,    as  I    myfelf   have  often   feen  (253).* 
Edward    the    ConfeiTor's   fondnefs   for    thefe   exercifes  ' 
of   hunting    and  hawking    is    thus    dcfcribed  by    his 
hiftorian:    '  There   was    only  one  diverfion  in  which 

<  he  took  the  greateft  poffibie  dehght,  viz.  to  follow  a 
*  pack  of  fwift  hounds  in  purfuit  of  their  game,  and  to 
^  cheer  them  with  his  voice,  or  to  attend  the  flights  of 

<  hawks  taught  to  purfue  and  catch  their  kindred  birds. 
<^  ilvery  day,  after  divine  fervice,  he  took  the  field,  and 
<^ipent  his  time  in  thefe  beloved  fports  (254).'  The 
figure  of  a  hawk  upon  the  left  hand  was  the  mark  by 
which  the  painters  of  thofe  times  diftinguifhed  perfons 
of  high  rank,  of  both  fexes,  from  their  inferiors  ;  which 
is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  their  fondnefs  for,  and  frequent 
ufe  of  that  bird,  was  univerfaliy  known  (255).  So  great 
a  value  did  the  princes  and  nobility  of  Europe  in  this 
period  fet  upon  their  hawks,  that  they  conftantly  carried 
thern  with  them  in  all  their  journies,  and  fometimes  into 
battle,  and  would  not  part  with  them  even  to  procure 
their  own  liberty,  when  they  were  taken  prifoners  (256). 
The  truth  i§,  to  refign  his  hawk  was  one  of  tlic  mod 
d^ifhonburable  adlions  of  which  a  nobleman  could  be 
guilty,  and  was  confidered  as  a  voluntary  refignation  of 
his  nobility.  Dogs  of  fport  of  all  kinds  were  alfo  the 
favourites  and  conitant  companions  of  the  great  in  this 
period;  and  a  prodigious  number  of  laws  were  made  to 
prevent  their  being  killed  or  ftolen  (257). 

When  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  took  fo  much  de-  Game 
light  in  the  diverfions  of  the  field,  we  may  be  almofl  i^^^ 
certain,  that  they  endeavoured  to  fecure  to  themfelves, 
and  to  prevent  their  inferiors  from  fharing  with  them  in 
the  pleafure  of  thofe  admired  amufements.  Of  this  wg 
have  the  cleareft  evidence  in  the  foreil  or  game  laws  of 
Canute  the  Great,  which  arc  ftill  extant.  By  thefe  laws, 
certain  magiftrates  or  judges  are  appointed  in  every  coun- 
ty, to  take  cognlfance  of  all  trefpaffes  committed  within 
the  limits  of  the  royal  forefts ;  and  certain  Inferior  officers 
or  game-keepers  are  conilituted  to  apprehend  thofe  who 

(253)  AiTer.  Vita  ^Elfredi,  a  Camden,  edit.  p.  5. 

(254)  W.  Malmf.  ].  2.  c.  13. 

(255)  Memoires  des  Infcriptions,  t.  9.  p.  542. 

(256)  Id.  ibid.. 

(257)  Lindenbrog,  p.   384,   3^5—435:5   43^'     Leges    WalHcs, 
p.  249.  &c, 

were 
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were  guilty  of  fuch  trefpafles.  Thanes,  bifhops,  and 
abbots,  are  permitted  to  hunt  in  the  king's  chaces ;  but 
the  penalties  and  puhifhments  inflidied  on  unqualified 
perfons  who  were  guilty  of  hunting,  or  even  difturbing 
the  game,  are  very  fevere.  By  one  of  thefe  laws,  if  a 
gentleman,  or  inferior  thane,  killed  a  flag  in  a  royal 
forefl,  he  was  degraded,  and  deprived  of  his  arms ;  if  a 
ceorl  killed  one,  he  was  reduced  to  flavery ;  and  if  a 
ilave  killed  one,  he  was  put  to  death.  By  another  ,q£ 
thefe  laws,  all  proprietors  of  lands  are  declared  to  have 
a  right  to  hunt  within  their  own  lands ;  but  not  to  pur- 
fue  their  game  into  any  of  the  royal  chaces  (258). 
Domeftic  Though  the  martial  and  rural  fports  above  defcribed 
games.  enabled  the  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  of  this  period, 
to  fpend  a  confiderable  part  of  their  time  in  a  very  agree- 
able manner ;  yet  as  thefe  fports  could  only  be  purfued 
in  the  day-time,  in  favourable  weather,  and  when  they 
were  in  health,  they  ftood  in  need  of  fome  domeftic  di* 
verfioTis  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  their  vacant  hours.^ 
Thefe  domeftic  diverfions  were  the  more  neceflary,  be- 
caufe  very  few  were  then  capable  of  amufing  themfelves 
with  reading,  writing,  and  ftudyj  and  becaufe  they 
were  not  furnifhed  with  various  tonics  of  converfation, 
—with  public  fpetiacles, — and  with  other  ingenious  arts 
of  killing  time,  which  have  been  fince  invented.  It  was 
''  probably  fuch  circum.ftances  as  thefe  that  rendered   the 

ancient  Germans,  the  anceflors  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
fo  immoderately  fond  of  games  of  chance.  *  At  dice 
they  play,  which  is  wonderful,  when  they  are  per- 
fe6lly  cool  and  fober,  with  fuch  keennefs  and  temerity, 
that  after  they  have  loft  all  their  money  and  goods, 
they  venture  their  very  perfons  and  liberties  on  one 
defperate  throw.  He  who  lofeth  tamely  fubmits  to 
fervitude ;  and  though  both  younger  and  ftronger  than 
his  antagonift',  patiently  permits  himfelf  to  be  bound, 
and  fold  in  the  market.  This  madnefs  they  dignify 
with  the  name  of /»ow//r  (259).'  We  have  good  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  fimiiar  circumftances  produced  fimi- 
lar  eifefts  in  their  defcendants  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
England  in  this  period,  though  not  perhaps  in  fuch  an 
extreme  degree  ;  becaufe  the  church  difcouraged  games 

(258)  Coviftituiiones  Canuti  Real's  de  Forefta,  apud  Spelman» 
Gloff,   p.  140,  141,  142-     Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  146^ 

(259)  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Gemian,  c,  24.  ' 

of 
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of  chance,  and  prohibited  the  ufe  of  them  to  the  cler- 
gy (260).  When  bifhop  uijEtheric  obtained  admiffion  to 
Canute  the  Great  about  midnight,  upon  fome  urgent 
bufinefs,  he  found  the  king  and  his  courtiers  engaged 
at  play,  fome  at  dice,  and  others  at  chefs  (261).  When 
a  young  nobleman  applied  to  a  father  for  permiffion  to 
pay  his  addreffes  to  his  daughter,  the  parent,  it  is  faid, 
commonly  made  a  trial  of  his  temper,  by  playing  with 
him  at  dice  and  chefs,  before  he  gave  him  an  an- 
fwer  (262).  The  game  of  backgammon,  it  is  pretended, 
was  invented  in  Wales  in  this  period,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  two  Welfli  words,  bach,  <  little,'  and 
cammortf  *  battle  (268)/  But  it  is  quite  unneceffary  to 
be  more  particular  in  our  enum«ration  of  thefe  domeflic 
amufements,  of  which  many  are  probably  quite  for- 
gotten and  loft. 

{260)  Johnfon's  Canons^  A.  D,  960.  can-  64. 

(261)  Hifi.  Ramfiesif.  aGale  edit.  c.  85. 

(^2)  Hift.  Olai  Magni,  p.  571. 

(s^t)  Gioir  ad  Leges  WaOicas^  a  vbc.  Tawlbwrdd. 
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N    U    M    B    E    R      I. 

The  Saxon  names  of  places,  In   alphabetical  order,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  their  meaning,  and  their  prefent  Englifh  names*. 


Saxon  Names, 

A 

Abban-dun 

Ace-man's-ceafter 

Ac-lea 

Acfan-minfter 

^dwines-clife 

j^geles-bvrig 

j^geles-foid 

jEgles-v/urthe 

^Ifet-ee 


Meaningf. 


Abbey-hili 
Sick-man's -city 
Oak-field 
Ax-abbey 
Edwin's  rock 
Egel's-town 
Egel's-ford 
Egers-worth 
Elfet's  iQand 


Englijh  Names* 


Abingdon,  Berks 
Bath,  Soraerfetfii. 
Okeley,  Surrey 
Axminfter,  Devon 
Not  certainly  known 
Ailefbury,  Bucks 
Ailesford,  Kent 
Eclefworth,  Northampt. 
Not  certainly  known 


*  I  once  intended  to  have  fubjoined  a  commentary  to  this  alphabetical  ^  ca- 
talogue of  ihe  names  of  places,  explaining  the  reafons  of  the  meanings  given 
to  thefe  names,  and  producing  authorities  in  fupport  of  thefe  reafons ;  but 
this  became  fo  voluminous,  that  it  could  not  be  iuferted. 

f  When  the  meaning  is  unknown  or  uncertain,  the  original  word  is  put  in 
this  column* 
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No.  I, 


Saxon  Names, 
A 

iEfcet-don- 

j^:'>efing-fl:oce 
^than-dun 


Meaning, 

Elm 
AQi-hill 
Afh  town 
Ea  a- field 
Eft-town 
Etfing's-ftock 
Ethan's  hill 


iEthelbrighte's-minfler  Etheibert's  church 
j^thdhung-iglond         Ethelhun's  ifland 


^.theltnga-dene 

iEthelinga-igge 

Afene 

Afene-miuli 

S.  A! bane 

Aldewingle 

Ambrefbyri 

Ancar-ig 

Andenra 

Andredes-leag 

Andred-ceafter 

Angel-cynr.es-Iond 

Angles-ege 

Aouldre 

Arundel 

Afwan 

AiTanduii 


Nobles'-vailey 

Nobles'- iiland 

Avon 

Avon-mouth 

St.  Alban 

Old  winkle 

Amber's  town 

Hermit's-iiland 

Andefira 

Andred's-pafture 

Andred's-city 

Angles-natioii-iand 

Angles-ifland 

The  Sea-marfh 

Arundel 

Arwan 

Als-hill 


S.  Auguftine's-minfter  St.  Auguftine's  church 


Englijh  Names, 

Elm,  in  Ely 

Afton,  Berks 

Alliton,  Northampt, 

Ealt-field,  Northampt. 

Eafton,  Northampt. 

Taviftock,  Devon 

Eddington,  Wiltfl). 

In  Hereford 

Not  known 

Alton,  Hamp(b. 

Athelney,  Somerfetfli, 

Avon-river 

Avon's-mouth 

St.  Alban's,  Hertfordfb. 

Old  winkle,  Northampt. 

Amberlbury,  Wiltfli. 

Thorney-ifle,  Cambridglh. 

Andover,  Hampfh. 

The  Weald,  Kent 

Not  certainly  known 

England 

Anglefey 

Appledore,  Kent 

Arundel,  Suflex 

River  Orwel 

Affington,  EfTex 

St.  Auftin's,  Canterbury 


B 

Eaccanceld 

Bad'Jan-byrig 

Badecan-wilia 

Barwe 

Bafing 

Eathan-cefter 

Beam-dune 

Beam-fleet 

Bearthanig 

Bearv^iecKire  . 

Bebbanbtiih 

Btdan-ford 

Bedan-ford'tcire 

Bedan-heatde 

Benefica 

Benning-tun 


Baccanceld 

Baddan's-town 

Badecan's-well 

Barwe 

A  mantle 

Bathing  city 

Beam-hill 

Beam- bay 

Bearthanig 

Box-diviiion 

Bebba's-town 

Bedan's-ford 

Bedan's-ford-^iivirion 

Sedan's  head 

Benefica 

Benmrig's-tO'.va 


Beckenham,  Kent 

Badbury,  Dorfetfli, 

Bakewell,  Derbyfh. 

Barow,  Rudandih, 

Bafing,  Hamp(h. 

Bath„  Somerfetfh. 

Bampcon,  Devpnlli. 

Bern  fleet,  ElTex 

Bardiiey,  Ltncolnfli. 

BerkOjire 

Bam  burgh,  Northumberla  r.d 

Bed  rord 

Bedfofdibire- 

Bedwin,  VViltfb. 

A  river  in  HertfordO). 

Bennington^  Hertfordft. 

Beofer- 
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Saxon  Names, 

Beof^r-lic 

Beorc-lea 

Beorg-ford 

Beornicas 

Beran-byrig 

Bolhithe-goat 

Bofenham 

Bradan-se 

Bradan-relfc 

Bradan-ford 

Bricenan-mere 

Brae^ine 

Brent-ford 

Breodune 

Breodun 

Briten-Iond 

Brig-ftow 

Brigge 

Brunanbnrh 

Buccingahatn 

Buccingaham-fcire 

Burg 

Burnewudu 

Butting-tun 

Byferes-ftan 

Bjrtune 


Meaning, 

Beaver-Iike 

Birch-field 

Hill-ford 

People  of  Bernicia 

Beran-town 

Bolhithe's-gate 

Wood-houfe 

Broad-river 

Broad-ifland 

Broad- ford 

Bricenan's-pool 

Broad- valley 

Brent-ford 

Bread-hill 

Bread-hill 

Briton's-land 

Bridge-place 

Bridge 

Brown-town 

Beech- tree-tovi^h 

Beech-tree-town  divifi- 

Town  or  city 

Burnt-wood 

Near-river-town 

Beavers-ftone 

Bear-town 


Englijh  Names, 

Beverly,  Yorklh. 

Barkley,  Glocefterfh. 

Burford,  Oxfordlh. 

Bernicians,  or  Northumbrians 

Banbury,  Oxfordlb. 

Bulldikegate,  Pcterborow 

Bofiiam,  SulTex 

Not  known,  Cambridgelh, 

Stepbolme,  in  the  Severn 

Bradford,  Wiltlh. 

Bricknockmere,nearBricknock» 

Bredon-foreft,  Wiltlh. 

Brentford,  Middlefex 

Not  known 

Breidon,  Worcefterlh. 

Britain 

Briftol 

Bridgenorth,  Shropfh. 

Uncertain     <" 

Buckingham 

Buckinghamfhire 

Peterburgh,  NorthamptonGi. 

Bernwood-foreil,  Bucks 

Buttington,  Shropfb. 

Beverfton,  Gloucefterfh, 

Burton,  Staffordfli. 


Caere 

Calne 

Caninganmerfes 

Cant-wara-burH 

Carleol 

Carrum 

Caftra 

Cealc-hythe 

Ceafter 

Cent 

Ceorls-ige 

Cerdices-ford 

Cerdices-leag 

Cerdicefora 

Cice 

Cingeflun 

Ciflaceafler 


Care 

Calne 

Caningans-marfhes 

Kentilhmen's5-town 

Carleol 

Carrum 

Camp 

Chalk-port 

Camp 

Cent 

Ceorls-ifland 

Cerdic's-ford 

Cerdic's- field 

Cerdic's-lhore 

Chich 

Kings-town 

Cifla'§-city 

Mm  2 


Carehoufe,  Nor  thumb. 
Calne,  WiltOi. 
Canington,  Somerfetfh, 
Canterbury 
Carlifle,  Cumberland 
Chatmouth,  Dorfetili. 
Callor,  Northamptonlh, 
Uncertain. 
Weft-Chefter 
Kent 

Chertfey  Surry 
Cbarford,  Hampjli. 
Chardfley,  Buckinghamfii» 
Charmouth,  Dorfet/h, 
St.  Ofythe,  Eifex 
Kingfton,  Surry 
Chichefter,  Suifcx 

ClciW 
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Saxon  Names. 

Cleuceafter 

Cleftun 

Clitern 

Ciive 

Clovefhooh 

Colne 

Colneceafter 

Colude&urh 

Corfe's  geate 

Colham 

Cofterford 

Cotingliam 

iDouentre 

Cr^ecelade 

Crecianfuid 

Crediantuii 

Croyland 

Cumbralond 

Cevichelmes-hleawe 

Cymenes-ora 

Cynemseresford 

Cynet 

Cyninges  cllfe 

Cyppanha;ii 

Cyrenceailer 

Cyricbyrlg 

D 

Dseg-flan 

S.  Davfd 

Deoraby 

Deorham 

Derawuda 

Dodefihorp 

Domuc 

Doreceafter 

DrifFelda 

Uunftaple 

Dunholdm 

E 


Meaning, 

Clew-city 

Cliff's-town 

Clitern 

CliflP 

Cl'ovelhoe 

Colne 

Colne-city 

Coluds-city 

Corf's 'gate 

Choice-houfe 

Tempter's- ford 

Cotings-lioufe 

Couentre 

'Creek's-ftream 

Creek's-ford 

Credy-town 

Croyland 

Cumbre's -country 

Cuechelm's-mount 

Cy  men's -fiiore 

King's- famous-ford 

Kenet 

King's-cliff 

Merchant- town 

Cere's-cicy 

Church-town 


Degfa's-ftone 
St.  David's 

Deer's-place 
Deer's'home 
Deer's-wood 
Dod's-fann 
Domuc 
Water-city 
Dry. field 
Hill  lla pie 
Hit!  and  valley 


Englijh  Names, 


Gloucefter 
Clifton,  Dorfetlh. 
Chilternhills,  Oxfordfh. 
Clyft,  Northamptonlh. 
Abingdon,  Berkfhire 
River  Colne,  ElTex 
Colchefter,  EiTex 
Celdingham,  Merfe 
Corfecaftle,  Purbecke 
Co(ham,  Wiltlh. 
Cosford,  Warwickfii. 
Cottingham,  Northamptonfb, 
Coventry,  VVarwickftiire 
Creeklade,  WilrOi. 
Crayford,  Kent 
Kirton,  Devonfii. 
Crovvland,  LincolnQi. 
Cumberland 
Cuckamfley-liill,  Berks 
Cimenfbore,  SuiTex 
Kempsford,  Glocefterlb. 
Kennet,  Wiltih. 
Unknown,  Norchumb. 
Chippenham,  Wiltflj. 
Cerencefter,  Gloce(lerfli« 
Che'rbury,  Shroplh. 


Dawflon,  Cumberland 
St.  David's,  Pembrokefli. 
Derby 

Durham,  Glocefterfb. 
Beverly,  Yorklli. 
Doftroy,  NorthamptonCi. 
Dunwich,  Suffolk 
Dorcheller,  Oxfordlb, 
Driffield,  Yorkflb. 
Dunftable,  Bedf^rdil], 
Duriiam 


Eadeihyrig 
Eadmundefbyrig 
Eadulfes-nseiie 
Ea.ft-Engle 


Eades-town 
EdiT;unds-cowa 
Eduif's-point 
Eali  England 


Eddefi3ury,  Chefii. 
Bury,  Suffolk 
Nels,  EiTex 

Cambridgefh,  Suffolk,  Norfolk 

iuft- 
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Saxon  Names* 

Eaft-Seaxe 

Egbrightes-ftan 

Ege 

Egoneltam 

Ellendun 

Elig 

Englafilda 

Englaland 

Eofer-wic 

Efendic 

Eftun 

Euefharn 

Exan-ceailer 

Exan-muth 


Meaning, 

Eaft-Saxony 

Egbright's-ftone 

The  eye 

Egon's-home 

Strong-hill 

Eel-ifle 

Englilh- field 

Englilh-land 

Urie-caftle 

Efen's-dike 

Eaft-town 

Eves's-home 

Ex-city 

Ex-mouth 


Englijh  Names, 

Eflex,  &c. 

Brixton,  Wiltfl]. 

Eye,  Northamptonfli. 

Enftiara,  Oxfordfn, 

Wilton,  Wiltfli. 

Ely 

Inglefield,  Berks 

England 

York   ^ 

AfTendike,  Cambridgelh^ 

Eafton,  Leicefterfli. 

Evefbam,  VVorcefterfli. 

Exeter,  Devonfii. 

Exraouth,  Devonfb, 


Fauresfeld 

Fearndun 

Fearnham       ' 

Fethanleag 

Fenchamftede 

Folces-ftan 

Fromuth 

Fwllanhani 


For€-fieId 

Fern-hill 

Fern-place 

Army-field 

Fincham's-ftead 

People's-ftone 

Fro  om- mouth 

Foul-town 


Feverlham,  Kent 
Farringdon,  Berks 
Farnham,  Surrey 
Frithern,  Gloceilerili, 
Finchamlled,  Berks 
Folkfton,  Kent 
Pool,  Dorfetfli. 
Fdham,  Middlefex 


Gaful-ford 

Gegnefburh 

Gildeneburgh 

Gillingaham 

Glaftingbyri 

Grantebrige 

Grena-vvic 

Gypes-wich 

H 


Tell-ford 

Tribe's-town 

Gilded-town 

Gillings-home 

Glal's-cown 

Granc's-bridge 

Green-town 

Gipping's-town 


Camelford,  Cornwall 
Gainfburrow,  Lincolnfh^ 
Feterburrow 
Gillingham,  Dorfetlb. 
Glallenbury,  Somerfetih. 
Cambridge 
Greenwich,  Kent 
Ipfwich,  Suffolk 


Hefe 

Heftingas 

Haguftaldefham 

Ham- tan 

Hamtun-fyre 

Heamftide 

Hean-byrig 

Heat-fild 

Hen^eftefdun 


High 

Danill]-town 

Heftild-town 

Home-town 

Home-town-divilion 

Home-ftede 

Poor-town 

Hot-field 

Hengift'5-hill 


Hiefild 

Haftings,  SufTex 
Hexham,  Northumb. 
Northampton,  Southampton 
Hamplhire 
Hampfted,  Berks 
Swinefhead,  Hunt, 
Hatfield,  Hertfordfii. 
Hejigilonhill,  Cornw. 

Heort- 
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Heort-ford 

Heortford-fcyre 

Here-ford 

Hereford-fcjre 

Hethfild 

>Ilida-ford 

Hocneratun 

Hreopan-dun 

Hrippun 

Hrpfes-ceafter 

HiMber 

Hundhoge 

Huntendune 

Huntendunefcyre 

Hweallsege 

Hwerewille 

Hwit-cerc 

Hwicerne 

Hjrtlingberi 

Hjthe 


Meaning, 

Hart's-ford 

Hart's-ford-diviHon 

Army's-ford 

Army's-ford-divifion 

High-field 

Lid's-ford 

Hocneratown 

Crying-hill 

Karveft-town 

Covered-caftle 

Humber 

Hounds-houfe 

Hunters-downs 

Hunters-dovvn-divifi. 

Whale-ifle 

Whirl-well 

White-church 

Whice-place 

Farmers-town 

Haven 


EngUJh  Namss. 

Hertford 
Hertfordfh. 
Hereford 
Herefordfb^ 
Hatfield,  Yorkdi. 
Lidford,  Devonfh. 
Hogfnorton,  Oxfordfe* 
Repton,  Derby (ii, 
Rippon,  Yorkfti. 
Roche fter,  Kent 
River  Humber 
Huncor,  Leicefterfli, 
Huntington 
Huntingtonfli. 
Whaley^  Lancalhire 
Whorwell,  Hamplh. 
White-church,  Hampfh, 
Whittern,  Gallaway 
Irtlington,  Northampt. 
Hyth,  Kent 


Icanhoe 
Idle 
Iglea 
Ircingafild 

K 

Ketering 
Kyntlingeun 


Icanhoe 

Empty 
Illand-fi.eM 
Ircin^'s- field 


Ketering 


Kj 


r'ntiing's-tov/n 


Bofton,  Lincolnffc. 

Rivulet  Idle,  Nottinghamft. 

Unkncv.'.n 

Archinfield,  Herefordlh. 


Kettering,  Northampto 
Ki'rtlington,  Oxfordlh. 


Lambhythe 

Lsegeceafter 

Legerceafler 

LsEgreceafterfcyre 

Licetfild 

Liga 

Li^^tiin 

L^  ueneinuth 

Lincolne 

Lincolnefycre 

Lindesfarna-ea 

Lindefige 

Lpthene 


Clay-haven 

Legion-city 

Leire-city 

Leire-city-dividon 

Corps-field 

Liga 

Lame-town 

Lime-mouth 

Lake-colony 

Lake-colony-divifion 

Lind-people's-ifle 

Marfii-ifle 

Army-province 


Lambeth,  Surry 
Weft-Cefter 
Leicefter 
Leicefterfbire 
Litchfield,  Staffbrdfli. 
The  river  Lea 
Leighton,  BedfordSi, 
Lime,  Kent 
Lincoln 
Lincolnfbire 
Holy-ifland 
Lindfey,  Lincoln!!}. 
Lothian,  Scotland 

Lundine 


No.  I. 
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Lundine 
Legeanburh 

M 

Maeldun 

Mccnige 

Mserlebeorge 

Malvejfin 

Manigceafter 

Maferfild 

Meal  delmelby  rig 

Medefhamftede 

Medigwseg 

Merantun 

Merefige 

Michaelftow 

Middel-Anglas 

Middel-Seaxe 

Middel-tun 

Muntgumni 

N 

NssfTe 

Natanleag 

Nen 

S.  Neod 

Iviorehburh 

North  folc 

Northamptun 

North-muth 

Northan-hymbras 

Northan-hymbra-land 

North-wealas 

North-wic 

O 

Olan-ege 
Ottan-ford 
Oxnaford 
Oxnafordfcyre 


Meaning, 


Lundine 
Lea- town 


Crofs-hill 

Man-ifland 

Marie- town 

Bad-neighbour 

Many-cadle 

Merchant-field 

Maildelm's  town 

Whirlepool-place 

Fair-river 

Mire  town 

March-ifland 

Michael's- place 

Middle-Englilh 

Middle-Saxony 

Middle-town 

Gomer's-rnounE 


The  Point 

Natan's- field 

Nen 

St.  Neot's 

North-town 

North-people . 

North-home-town 

North-mouth 

North-humbrians 

North-humber-land 

North-V/ellli 

North-caflle 


OlanVifland 
Ottan's-ford 
Oxen's -ford 
Oxen's- ford-divifion 


Englijh  Namts\ 

London 

Leighton,  Bedfordfh. 


Maldon,  Eflex 
Anglefey 

Marlborough,  Wiltfh. 
Bamborow'Caftle 
Mancheder,  Lancafh. 
Ofwiftre,  Shropd). 
Malmlbury,Wiltlh. 
Peterburg,  Northamptonfh. 
River  Med  way 
Merton,  Surry 
Marfey,  Effex 
St.Michael's-  mount, Corhw. 
Warvvickih.  StaffordOa.  &c. 
Middiefex 
Middleton,  Effex 
Montgomery 


Nefs-point,  Kent 
Natly,  Hamplb. 
River  Nen,  Northampt. 
St.  Neot's,  Huntingdonlh. 
Norbury,  Northampt. 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Buoy  in  the  Nore 
Northumbrians 
Northumberland 
People  of  North-Wales 
Norwich 


OIney 

Orford,  Kent 
Oxford 
Oxfordlhire 


Paffanham 

Paftun 

Peaclond 


Paffan's-home 

Pafs-town 

Peak-land 


Pafi>am,  Northampt. 
Fafton,  Northampt.- 
The  Peak,  Derbylh. 

Pedridan 
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Pedridan 

Pen-wight-ftreot 

Peonho 

Pevenefea 

Perfeora 

Pencanheal 

Port 

Porteloca 

Portefmuth 

PofTentefbyrig 

Pruutesfiod 

.      R 

Raculf 

Reading 

Rihala 

Rogingham 

Rugenore 

Rumcofd 

K'Jmen-ea 

Rumelige 


Meanings 

Pedridan 

Head-ifland-point 

Head-heel 

Peven-fea 

Pers-fhore 

Pencan's-hill 

The  Port 

Harbocr-bar 

Harboiir's-moiith 

PofTent's-town 

Privet's-flood 


Roe's-cIifF 

Flint-meadows 

Rough-hall 

Roging's-home 

Rugged-fbore 

Roomy-cave^ 

Spacious-fea 

Room.y-ifland 


EngUjh  Netties, 

Parret-river,  Somerfetdr. 
The  Land's-end,  Cornw. 
Pen,  Somerfetfli. 
Pemfey,  SufTex 
Perfliore,  Worceflerfii. 
Finkley,  Durham 
Portland,  Dorfetfh. 
Portlock-bay,  Somerfetfli. 
Portfmouth,  Hampfh. 
Pontefoury,  Shropfli, 
Prevet,  Kampfb. 


Reculver,  Kent 
Reading,  Berklb. 
Ryall,  kutlandfh. 
Rockingham,  Northampt. 
Rowner,  Hampfb. 
Runkhorn,  Chefti, 
Rumney,  Kent 
Rum  fey,  Hamplh. 


Sseferne 

Sandwic 

Sciefreibyrig 

Sceapige 

Sceobyrig 

Sceraburn 

Scotland 

Scrobbeftyricf 

Seaiwudu 

Seat  by  rig 

ISec-c?.ndun 

Seletun 

Sempigaham 

Sliowatbrd 

Snawdun 

Snotinsi;aham 

Snotingaham-fcyre 

Soccabyrig 

SiJefford 

Staetford-fcvre 

Stane 

Stanford 


Sea-flowing 

Sandy-port 

Shaft's -town 

Sheep's -i  Hand 

Shoe- town 

CI  ear -burn 

Scotch-land 

Shrub-town 

Willow -wood 

Sharp-rjver-town 

Battle-hill 

Seal-town 

Sempiga's-home 

Sliowa's-ford 

Snow-hill 

Cave-town 

Cave-town-divifion 

Soke-town 

Staff- ford 

Staff-ford-divifion 

Stone 

Sfone-ford 


River  Severn 
Sandwich,  Kent 
Shaftefbury,  DorfetOi. 
Sheppey,  Kent 
Shobery,  Eflex 
Sherburn,  Dorfetili, 
Scotland 
Shroefoury 
Selwood,  Somerfetflb. 
Salii^ury,  Wikfh. 
Seckington,  Warwickll}. 
Silton,  Yorkfh. 
Sempringham,  Lincolnfh^ 
Sleaford,  Lincolnfli. 
Snowdon-hills 
Nottingham 
Nottinghamfhire 
Sockburn,  Durham 
Stafford 
Staffordfliire 
Stains,  Middlefex 
Stamford,  Lincolnlb. 

Stan- 


No.  I. 
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Saxon  Names* 

Meaning, 

Englijh  Names, 

Stanfordefbrjege 

Stone-ford-bridge 

Stamford-bridge 

StaEwic 

Stone-town 

Stanwixs,  Northampt. 

Streonfteale 

Beacon-bay 

Whitby,  Yorklh. 

Strecford 

Street-ford 

Stratford,  Warwickfli. 

Sturemuth 

Stour-mouth 

Harwich 

Sumurtun 

Summer-town 

Sumerton,  Somerfetlh. 

Sumerfetfcyre 

Summer- feat-divlfion 

Somerfet&ire 

Suthberi 

South-town 

Sudbury,  Suffolk 

Suth-folc 

South-people 

Suffolk 

Suthrig 

South-river- country 

Surry 

Suth-Seaxe 

South-Saxony 

Surry  and  Suffolk 

Swanwic 

Swaine-town 

Swanwick,  Hampfb. 

Swineihasfed 
T 
Tamanweorthege 

Swine's-head 

Swinefliead,  Huntingdonfb. 

Tame-farm-ifland 

Tamworth,  StaffordSi. 

Tame 

Tame 

Tame,  Oxfordfb. 

Tantun 

Twig-town. 

Taunton,  Somerfetlh. 

Temefe 

Water- traft 

The  river  Thames 

Temesford 

Thames-ford 

TesEssford,  Bedfordlh. 

Tenet 

Tenet 

The  ifle  of  Thanet,  Kent 

Thaeiwjele 

Stake-wall 

Thelwell,  Chelh. 

Theodford 

People's-fcrd 

Thetford 

Thorneic 

Thorny-ifie 

Thorney,  Cambridgefli. 

Thuarp 

The  village 

Thorpe,  Northampton^. 

TrokenhoU 

Drag'boat-wood 

Trokenhole,  Cambridgeflj, 

Tina 

Tina 

River  Tyne,  Northumb. 

Tinamuth 

Tina's-mouth 

Tirimouth,  Northumb. 

Tofceailer 

Tof-caftle 

Toceter,  Northampt. 

Tonebrieg^ 

Town-bridge 

Tunbridge,  Kent 

Treonta 

Crooked-river 

The  river  Trent 

Turcefige 

Eoat-ifland 

Tcrkfey 

'J'weonea 
Undale 

Two-burn -rown 

Chrift-church^  Hamplb. 

Undivided 

1 

Oundle,  Northampt. 

Ufa 

V/ater  . 

River  Oufe 

W 

Wgerham 

Inclofed-towa 

Warham,  Dorfetfb. 

Wseringwic 

Fortified-town 

Warwick 

W^ringfcjre 

Fortified-town-divifionWarwickfhire 

WsEtlingftrast 

Beggars-ltreec 

Watling-ftreet 

Waltun 

Wall-town 

Walton,  Northampt. 

Wealingford 

Wall-ford 

V/alUngford,  Berkfti. 

Wealtham 
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"Wealtham 

Weardbyrig 

Wecedport 

Welmesfort 

Weolud 

Wermingtun 

Weftmoringland 

Weflimynfter 

Weft-Seaxe 

Weftanwuda 

Wetmor 

Webbandun 

Wegeraceafter 

"Wegeraceafterfcyre 

Wegengamere 

Wihtland 

Wihtgarabyrig 

Wiltun 

Wiltonfcyre 

Windieibra 

Wintanceafter 

Winwidfild 

Wirhealc 

Wifebec 

Witham 

Withringtun 

Witlei'mere 

Wodnefbeorge 

Wudeftoke 

"Wudiham 

Wippedsfleot 


Meaning, 

Wood-town 

Guard- town 

Weced's-habour 

Sole-foot-ford 

Weolud 

Warm-town 

Weft-mountain-land 

Weft-monaftery 

Weft-Saxony 

Weftern-wood 

Wet-moor 

Worm-hill 

War-caftle 

War-caftle-divifion 

War- mere 

Creature-land 

Wightgar's-town 

Wiiiow-town 

Willow-town-divifion 

Winding-ftiore 

Venta-caftle 

Victory-field 

Myrtle -corner 

Wife-book 

Near-town 

Withring's-town 

Wittlefey-mere 

Woden's -town 

Wood-place 

Woody-town 

Wipped's-frith 


Englijb  Names* 

Unknown 

Wardborow,  Oxfordfli. 
Watchet,  Somerfetfb. 
Walmsford,  Northampt. 
River  Well  and 
Warmington,  Northampt» 
Weftmorland 
Weftminfter 
Kingdom  of  WefTex 
Weftwood,  Wiltfli. 
Wedmore,  Somerfetfii. 
Wimbletun,  Surry 
Worccfler 
Worcefter&ire 
Wigmore,  Herefordflir 
Ifle  of  Wight 
Garefbrook-caftle 
Wilton,  Wiltlb, 
Wiltfliire 
Windfor 
Winchefter 
Near  Leeds 
Wirral,  Chefh. 
Wifbech 
Witham,  ElTex 
Wirrington,  Northampt. 
Withfmere,  Cambridgelh. 
Wodenlburgh,  WiltQi. 
Woodftock,  Oxfordfli. 
Odiam,  Hampfli. 
Wippedsfleet,  Kent. 
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N  U  M  B  E  R      II. 

A  fpecimen  of    the  moft  ancient   Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
tranflated  from  the  original  Saxon  into  Englifh*. 

^he  laws  of  EiLelbertf  the  firft   Chrifiian    king  of  Kenty  <vjho 
reigned  frcm  J.  D.  ^6l  to  J.  D,  6i6, 

1,1-^ET   facrilege  be    compenfated   twelvefold;   the   theft    j^q  jj 
of  the  goods  of  a   bifhop,  elevenfold;    of   the   goods    of   a 
prieft,  ninefold  ;  of  thofe  of  a  deacon,  fixfold  ;  of  thofe  of 
a  clerk,  threefold;  the   violation  of   the   peace  of  a  church, 
]tVi7ofold  ;  and  that  of  a  monaftery,  twofold. 

'  2f  If  the  king  call  an  affembly  of  his  people,  and  any  da- 
mage be  done  to  them  there,  let  it  be  repaid  twofold,  and  fiftjr 
(hillings  be  paid  to  the  king. 

3.  If  the  king  is  at  an  entertainment  in  any  one's  houfe, 
and  any  damage  be  done  there,  let  it  be  compenfated  twofold. 

4.  If  a  freeman  (leal  any  thing  from  the  king,  let  him  com- 
penfate  it  ninefold. 

5.  Let  him  that  killeth  a  man  in  the  city  of  the  king  be 
amerced  in  fifty  fhillings. 

6.  Let  him  that  killeth  a  freeman  pay  fifty  (hillings  to  the 
king  for  his  lofs  of  a  fubje^l. 

7.  If  any  one  kill  the  fervants  of  the  king's  maOier-fmiths  or 
butler,  let  him  pay  the  ordinary  mulct. 

8.  Let  the  violation  of  die  king's  patronage  be  compenfated 
with  fifty  fhillinprs. 

9.  if  a  freeman  ileal  any  thing  from  a  freeman,  let  him  re- 
pay it  threefold  ;  let  a  mui(5t  be  impofed,  and  all  his  goods 
confifcated  tothe  king. 

J  o.  If  a  man  lie  with  the  king's  maid-fervant,  being  a  virgin, 
let  him  compenfate  her  virginity  with  fifty  fhillings. 

11.  If  Ihe  be  a  grinding-n;iaid,  let  the  compenfation  be 
twenty-five  (hillings  ;  if  of  the  third  rank,  twelve. 

12.  Let  the  violation  of  the  chaftitv  of  the  king's  viflualling- 
jnaid  be  compenfated  with  twenty-fliillings. 

13.  Let  him  that  killeth  a  man  in  the  city  of  an  earl  be 
amerced  in  twelve  fliillings, 

14.  If  a  man  lie  with. a  maid  that  is  an  earl's  cup-bearer, 
let  him  compenfate  her  virginity  with  twelve  fhillings. 

15.  Let  the  violation  of  the  patronage  of  a  yeoman  be 
Compenfated  with  fix  (hillings, 

16.  Be  the  violation  of  the  chaO-ity  of  a  maid  that  is  a  yeo- 
man's cup-bearer  compenfated  with  fix  (hillings ;  that  of  a 
yeoman's  other  maid-fervant,  with  fifty  fcaetas  ;  and  of  thofe  of 
the  third  rank,  thirty  fcaetas. 

*  See  the  original  Saxon,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes,  in 
Wilkin,  Leges  Anglo. Saxonicae,  p.  1—7. 

17.  Let 
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No.  II.  ly.     Let  him  that  firft  breaketh  into  another  man's  houfe  be 

amerced  in  fix  (hillings,  the  fecond  in  three  (hillings,  and  each 
of  the  reil;  in  one  (hilling. 

1 8.  If  any  one  lend  a  man  arms  where  there  is  a  quarrel, 
though  no  harm  be  done  thereby,  let  him  be  amerced  in  fix 
ibillii-igs. 

19.  If  a  robbery  be  committed,  be  it  compenfated  with  fix 
(hillings. 

20.  But  if  a  man  be  killed,  let  the  murderer  compenfate 
his  death  with  twenty  fliilling?. 

21.  If  a  man  kill  another,  be  the  ordinary  mul6l  of  an  hun- 
dred Oiillings  impofed  upon  him, 

22.  If  a  man  kill  another  at  an  open  grave,  let  him  com- 
penfate his  death  with  twenty  (hillings,  befides  the  ordinary 
mulcl,  which  he  mufl:  pay  within  forty  days. 

23.  If  the  homicide  fly  his  country,  let  his  relations  pay 
half  the  ordinary  roulft. 

34.  Let  him  that  bindeth  2  freeman  make  a  compenfation 
of  tv/enty  (hillings. 

25.  Let  the  murderer  of  a  yeoman's  gueft  compenfate  his 
death  %vith  fix  (hillings. 

26.  But  if  the  landlord  killeth  his  chief  gueft,  let  him  com- 
penfate his  death  with  eighty  (hillings. 

27.  If  he  kills  the  fecond,  let  him  make  a  compenfation  of 
fixty  (hillings;  if  the  third,  of  forty. 

zS.  If  a  freeman  cut  down  a  hedge,  let  him  make  a  com- 
penfation of  fix  (hillings. 

29.  If  a  man  take  away  a  thing  kept  within  a  houfe,  let 
him  compenfate  h  threefold. 

30.  If  a  freeman  break  over  a  hedge,  let  him  make  a  com- 
penfation of  four  (hillings. 

3 1 .  Let  him  that  killeth  a  man  make  compenfation  accord- 
ing to  the  true  valuation,  in  current  money. 

331.  If  a  freeman  lie  with  a  freeman's  wife,  let  him  make 
amends  for  his  crime,  by  buying  another  wife  for  the  injured 
party. 

^^.  If  a  m.an  prick  another  in  the  right  thigh,  let  him  com- 
penfate the  fame. 

34.     If  he  catches  him  by  the  hair,  let  him  pay  fifty  fcaetas. 

3$.  If  the  bone  appear,  let  him  make  a  compenfation  of 
three  (hillings. 

36.  If  thp  bone  be  hurt,  let  him  make  a  compenfation  of 
four  (hillings. 

37.  If  the  bone  be  broke,  let  hi ra  make  a  compenfation  of 
ten  fiiilling?. 

.  38.  If  both  be  done,  let  him  make  a  compenfation  of  twenty 
(hilling?'. 

.  39.  if  the  (boulder  be  lamed,  be  it  compenfated  with  twenty 
£billin?s. 

•        ^  40.  If 
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40.  If  he  is  made  deaf  of  an  ear,  let  twenty-five  (hillings    No.  II. 
compenfate  it.      '  ^  ^  \,.yy^>*J 

41.  If  the  ear  be  cut  off,  be  it  compenfated  with  twelve 
{hillings. 

42.  If  the  ear  be  bored  through,  let  three  fhillings  be  the 
compenfation.  ^  . 

43.  If  the  ear  be  clipped  off,  be  fix  (hillings  the  compenfa- 
tion. 

44.  If  the  eye  be  flruck  out,  let  fifty  (hillings  compen- 
fate it. 

45.  If  the  mouth  or  eye  be  injured,  let  twelve  (hillings 
make  a  compenfation. 

46.  If  the  nofe  be  bored  through,  let  nine  (hillings  be  th« 
compenfation.        -^ 

47.  If  but  one  membrane  is  bored,  be  three  (billings  the 
compenfation. 

4S.     If  both,  be  fix  (hillings  the  compenfation, 

49.  If  both  noilrils  are  (lit,  let  each  be  compenfated  by  fix 
(hillings. 

50.  If  bored,  by  fix  (hillings.  n^ 

51.  Let  him  that  cutteth  off  the  chin-bone  make  a  com- 
penfation of  twenty  (hillings, 

52.  For  each  of  the  four  fare-teeth  be  compenfated  fix  (hil- 
lings; for  the  one  that  (lands  next,  four  (hillings ;  for  the  next, 
three  (hillings ;  and  for  each  of  the  reft,  one  (hilling  :  if  it  bean 
impediment  to  his  fpeech,  be  twelve  (hillings  compenfated  ; 
and  if  the  jaw-bone  be  broke,  fix  (hillings. 

53.  Be  the  bruifing  of  a  man's  arm  compenfated  with  fix 
(hillings,  and  the  breaking  of  it  with  fix  (hillings.  ^ 

54.  If  the  thumb  be  cut  off,  let  it  be  compenfated  with 
twenty  (hillings  ;  the  nail  of  the  thumb,  Vv'ith  three  (hillings  j 
the  fore-finger,  with  eight  (hillings  ;  the  mid-finger,  with  four 
fhiiiings  ;  the  ring-finger,  with  fix  (hillings  ;  the  little-finger^ 
with  eleven  (hillings. 

55.  For  each  nail,  a  (hilling. 

56.  For  the  lead  blemilh,  three  iliillings  ;  and  for  greater 
ones,  fix  (hillings. 

57.  Ifany  one  give  another  a  blow  on  the  nofe  with  his 
fill,  three  (hillings. 

58.  If  it  be  wounded,  one  (hilling. 

59.  If  the  (Iroke  be  black  without  the  clothes,  let  it  be 
compenfated  with  thirty  fcsetas  ;  if  within  the  clothes,  with 
twenty  fccetas. 

60.  If  the  diaphragm  be  wounded,  let  it  be  compenfated  by 
twelve  (liiliings  ;  if  bored,  by  twenty. 

61.  if  one  is  made  to  halt,  let  it  be  compenfated  by  thirty 
(hillings. 

62.  If  one  wound  the  callus,  ht  thirty  (hillings  be  the  re- 
compence,  ' 

63.  It 
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Mo.  II.  ^j-  ^^^  man's  privy  member  be  cut  off,  let  it  be  compcn* 
faced  by  thrice  the  ordinary  mulft;  if  it  is  bored,  by  fix  Ihil- 
lings  ;  if  cut,  by   fix  (hillings. 

64.  If  a  man's  thigh  be  broke,  let  twelve  (hillings  be  the 
recompence  ;  if  it  is  lamed,  let  {he  friends  judge, 

65.  If  a  rib  be  broke,  let  it  be  compenfated  with  three 
(hillings. 

66.  If  the  thigh  be  pricked,  for  every  prick  be  paid  fix 
fbilliiij^s  ;  if  it  be  an  inch  deep,  one  (hilling;  if  two  inches, 
two  (hillings  ;  if  above  three  inches,  three  (hillings. 

67.  If  a  vertebra  be  wounded,  let  it  be  compenfated  with 
three  (hillings. 

68.  If  the  foot  be  cut  off,  with  f.fty  fcillings. 

69.  If  the  great  toe  be  cut  off,  Vv^ith  ten  (liiilings, 

70.  For  each  of  the  reft  of  the  toes,  be  paid  half  the  price, 
as  is  enabled  of  the  fingers. 

71.  Let  thirty  (csetas  compenfate  the  nail  of  the  great  toe, 
and  ten  fcsetas  each  of  the  reft. 

72.  If  a  free-woman,  wearing  her  hair,  do  anything  di(ho- 
nourable,  let  her  compenfate  it  by  thirty  (hillings. 

73.  Let  the  compenfaiion  of  a  virgin  be  the  fame  as  that  of 
a  freeman. 

74.  Let  the  violation  of  the  patronage  of  the  chief  widow 
of  a  noble  family  be  compenfated  by  fifty  (hillings  ;  of  the 
r.ext,  with  twenty ;  of  the  third,  by  twelve  ;  and  of  the  fourth, 
by  fix, 

75.  If  a  man  marry  a  widow  who  is  not  at  her  own  difpofal, 
let  him  twice  compenfate  the  violated  patronage. 

76.  If  a  man  buy  a  maid  with  his  mioney,  let  her  ftand  for 
bought,  if  there  is  no  fraud  in  the  bargain  ;  but  if  there  be, 
]et  her  be  returned  home,  and  the  purchafer's  money  reftored 
him. 

77.  If  (he  bring  forth  any  live  ifTue,  let  her  have  half  of  the 
man's  goods,  if  he  die  firft. 

78.  If  (he  has  a  mind  to  depart,  with  her  children,  let  her 
have  the  half  of  his  eftate. 

79.  If  the  hulband  will  keep  his  goods,  he  muft  keep  his 
children. 

80.  IfCaQ  have  no  iiTue,  let  her  relations  have  the  goods  and 
the  dowry. 

81 .  If  a  man  take  a  maid  by  force,  let  him  pay  fifty  (hillings 
to  her  firH:  mafter,  and  afterwards  redeem  her,  according  to  his 
pleauire. 

82.  If  (he  be  before  betrothed  to  another,  let  him  make  a  re- 
compence of  twenty  (hillings. 

83.  If  (he  be  with  child,  let  him  pay  thirty-five  (billings, 
and  fifteen  (hillings  to  the  king. 

84.  if  a  man  lie  with  the  wife  of  a  fervant,  while  her  hulhand 
is  alive,  let  him  make  a  double  recompence. 

85.  If 
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85.  If  a  flave  kill  another  flave,  being  innocent,  let  him    No.  11. 
compenfate  his  death  with  all  his  fubftance. 

86.  If  a  fervant's  eye  and  foot  be  ftruck  off,  let  it  be  com- 
penfated. 

87.  If  a  man  binds  another's  fervant,  let  him  make  a  recom- 
pence  of  fix  {hillings. 

88.  Let  the  robbing  of  a  fervant  be  compenfated  with  three 
(billings. 

89.  If  a  fervant  (leal  any  thing,  let  him  reftore   the  fame 
double. 


NUMBER    III. 

Catalogue,  Latin  and  Englifh,  of  the  works  of  Venerable 
Bede,  printed  at  Cologne,  A.  D.  161 2,  in  eight 
volumes  folio*. 


^'C><U 


Volume  First  contains. 


N  A  B  U  L  A  grammaticse  artis,'  Donati,  No.  III. 

The  ruuiments  of  the  grammatical  art^  acarding  to  Donctus, 

2.  De  06I0  partibus  orationis,  liber. 
Of  the  eight  parts  offpeechy  one  book, 

3.  De  arte  raetrica,  liber. 
Of  the  metrical  art,  one  book, 

4.  De  fchemati  bus  fcripturse,  liber. 
Of  the  figures  infcripture,  one  book, 

5.  De  tropis  facr.'e  fcriocurae,  liber. 
Of  the  tropes  in  holy  fcripture^  one  book, 

6.  De  ojthographia,  liber. 
Of  orthography y  one  bsok, 

7.  De  arithmeticis  numeris,  liber. 
Of  arithmetical  numbers,  one  book, 

8.  De  Computo,  dialogus. 
Of  computation,  a  dialogue. 

g.  De  divifionibus  temporum,  liber. 
Of  the  dii'ifiOns  oj  time,  one.  book, 

10.  De  arithmeticis  propofitionibus. 
Oj  arithmetical  propofitions. 

1 1.  De  ratione  calculi. 
Of  the  ratio  of  calculation, 

**  I  have  taken  the  catalop;ue  of  Bede's  works  from  the  Cologne 
edition  of  A.  D.  1612,  becaufe  it  is  the  only  complete  oner  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  confukingo 

12.  De 
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No.  III.      12.  De  numerorum  diviGone. 
Of  the  dinjtfion  of  numbers, 

13.  De  loquefa  per  geftum  digltorum,  libellus. 
Of  [peaking  by  the  motion  of  the  fingers^  a  f mall  book,. 

14.  DeracioneunciaruiTi,  libellus. 
Of  the  ratio  of  ounce  s,  afmall  book» 

\iy  De  argumentis  luna&. 

An  argument  concerning  the  moon, 
16.  Ephemeris,  five  computus  vulgaris, 

The  ephemeris,  or  "vulgar  computation. 
ij.  De  embolifmorum  ratione  computus. 

The  ratio  of  calculating  intercalations,   ' 
ji8.  Decenhovenales  circuli. 

Of  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years, 

19.  De  cyclo  pafchali, 
OJ  the  pafchal  cycle. 

20.  De  mundi  coeleftis  terreftrifque  conftitutione,  liber. 
Of  the  conftitution  of  the  celeflial  and  terrejirial  iverldf  one  be&ki 

21,"  De  mufica  theorica. 
Of  theoretical  mufic, 

22.  De  mufica  quadrata,  feu  menfurata,     • 
Of  the  quadrature,  or  menfuration  of  mufic, 

23.  De  circulis  fphaerse  et  poll. 
Of  the  circles  of  the  fp  here  and  pole, 

24.  De  planetarura  et  fignorum  cecleftium  ratione. 
Of  the  ratio  cf  the  planetary  and  celeflial,  figns, 

25.  De  tonirruis,  libellus. 
Of  thunder,  a  [mall  bosk.  ~ 

26.  Prognoftjca  tcmporum. 
Prsgnojlics  of  the  fea fans. 

27.  De  menftira  horoiogii,  libellus. 
Of  the  menfuration  of  a  fun-dial,  afmall  booh. 

2^.  De  afrrolabio,  libellus. 

Of  the  afirolahe,  a  [mall  book, 
29'.  De  nacivitate  infantium  libellus. 

x)}  the  nati'vity  of  infants,  a  fmafl  book^ 
30  De  minutione  fanguinis,  libelius. 

Oj  blood-letting,  a  J  ma  II  book, 
3.'.  De  feptem  mundi  miraculis,  libellus. 

Of  the  [even  nvonders  of  the  ivorld,  a  J  mall  booho 

32.  Hymni. 
Hymns, 

33.  De  ratione  computi,  libellus. 
Oj  the  ratio  of  computation,  afmall  bsok. 

Volume  Second  antaim^ 

34.  De  natura  rerura,  liber. , 
Of  the  nature  of  things,  one  booki 
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35.  De  temporum  ratione,  liber. 
Of  the  ratio  of  times,  one  book. 

36.  De  fex  setatibus  mundi,  (ive  chronica,  libellus. 
Of  the  fix  ages  of  the  nvorldy  a  chronicle ,  a  fmall  book% 

2p,  De  temporibus,  liber. 
Oj  times,  one  book, 
'  38.  Sententice  ex  Arlilotele. 

Sentences  out  oj   Arijiotle, 
39.,  Sententis  ex  Cicerone,  five  axiomata  philofophicat 
Sentences  out  of  Cicero,  or  p  kilo  fop  hie  at  axioms^ 

40.  Proverbiorum,  liber. 
Of  pro^'erbs,  one  book, 

41.  De  fubftantiis. 
Of  fib  fiances, 

42.  Ils^t  ^i^a^sav,  five  elementorum  philofophise,  libri  quatuor. 
Of  docirines,  or  the  ele?nents  of  philofophy ,  four  books. 

43.  De  Pafchae  celebratione,  five  de  aequinoctio  vernali,  liber* 
Of  the  celebration  of  Eafter,  or  of  the  ^lernal  equinox,  one  bosk, 

44.  De  divinatione  mortis  et  vitas,  epidola. 
Of  the  foretelling  of  life  and  death,  an  epiflle, 

45..  De  area  Noe, 
Of  Noah's  ark, 

46.  De  linguis  gentium. 

Of  the  languages  of  nations,  •*' 

47.  Sibyllina  oracula. 
Sjbilline  oracles,- 

Volume  Third  contains, 

48.  Gentis  Anglorum  ecclefiaftica  hilloria,  libri  quinque. 
The  ecclefaftical  hifxcry  of  the  Englifb  nation,  five  books, 

49.  Epitome  ejufdem  hiftori.T, 
Abridgment  of  the  fame  hiJiory„ 

50.  Vita  D.  Cutiiberti. 
The  life  of  St,  Cuthbert, 

51.  Vita  D.  Felicis. 
The  life  of  St.  Felix. 

52.  Vita  D.  Vedafli. 
The  life  of  St,  Vedaji, 

53.  Vita  D.  Columbani. 
The  life  of  St.  Columban,     ' 

54.  Vita  D.  Attalae. 
The  life  of  St,  Attala. 

55.  Vita  D.  Patricii,  libri  duo.  . 
The  life  of  St.  Patrick,  two  boghs^ 

56.  Vita  D.  EuHafii. 

The  life  of  St.  Eufiafus^  \ 

57.  Vita  D.  Bertolfi. 
ThelifeofSt,Bert9lf 

Vox,  II,  Na  S^-  Vi«^ 
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No.  III.     58.  Vita  D.  Arnolfi. 

rhe  life  of  St,  Arncif 

59.  Vita  D.  Burgundoforse, 
The  life  of  St.  Burgimdofora. 

60.  Juftini  martyrium,  carmine. 
The  martyrdom  ef  Jufiin^  a  poem, 

61.  Martyrologium. 
A  marfyrology, 

62.  De  fitu  urbis  Hierufalem. 
Of  the  ft' nation  of  the  city  ofjerufalem, 

63.  Interpretatio  nominumHebraicorum  ecGraecorumIn  Sacris 
BibJiis. 

An  interpretation  of  the  Hebrevj  and  Greek  names  in  the  Holy 
Bible. 

64.  Excerptiones  et  colle£lanea  qusedara. 
Certain  excerpts  and  collectiom. 


Volume  Fourth  contains^ 

65.  Hexameron. 

On  the  fix  days  creation, 

66.  In  Genefin  expofitio. 
Expa-iation  of  Genefis. 

67.  In  Excdum  explanatio. 
Explanation  of  Exodus. 

68.  In  Leviticum  explanatio. 
Explanation  of  Le'^iticus. 

69.  la  librum  Numeri  explanation 
Explanation  of  the  book  of  Numbers^ 

70.  In  Deuteronomium  explanatio. 
Explanation  oj  Deuteronomy. 

71.  In  Samuelum  prophetara  ailegorica  expofitio,  libriquatuor. 
An  allegorical  explanation  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  four  books, 

72.  In  libros  Regum  quseftiones. 
^ueflions  on  the  books  oj  Kings. 

73.  In  Efdram  et  Neeraiam  prophetam,  ailegorica  expofitio, 

libri  tres. 
An  a! -egorical  explanation  of  the  prophets  Efdras  and  Nehemiah', 
three  books. 

74.  In  librum  Tobise  expofitio  ailegorica. 

An  allegorical  explanation  of  the  book  oj  Tobit, 

75.  In  Jobum  expofitio,  libri  tres. 
Explanation  of  Job,  three  books, 

'76.  In  Parabolas  Salomonis  expofitio,  libri  tres. 

Explanation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  three  books,, 
77.  In  Cantica  Canticorum  expofitio,  libri  ieptem. 

Explanatiin  of  thefong  offongs,feven  booki. 
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^8.  De  tabernaculo  et  vafis  ejus,  ac  veftibus  facerdotum,  libri     No.  Ill 
duo. 
Of  the  tabernacle  and  it  $  utenfth^  and  of  the  uejitnents  of  the 
priefis,  tvjo  books. 

Volume  Fifth  contains^ 

79.  In  Matthjcum  expofitio,  libri  quatuor. 

Expofttion  on  St,  Matthevj^  four  books, 

80.  In  Marcum  expofitio,  libri  quatuor. 
Expofttion  on  Si*  Markyfour  books, 

8r.  In  Lucam  expofido,  libri  fex. 
Expofttion  on  St,  Luke,  fix  books. 

82.  In  Joannem  expofitio. 
Expofttion  on  St.  John 

83.  In  Ada  Apoftolorum  expofitio. 
Expofttion  on^  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles, 

84.  De  nominibuslocorum  vel  civicatum,  quse  in  libro  A£luum 
Apoftolorum  leguntur. 

Of  the  names  of  plcbces  and  cities  mentioned  in  the  Ads  of  the 
Apofiles, 

85.  In  D.  Jacobi  epiflolam  expofitio. 
Expofttion  on  the  epiftle  of  St ,  James, 

86.  In  primara  D.  Petri  epiflolam  expofitio. 
Expofttion  on  the  firfi  epiftle  of  St.  Peter. 

87.  Infecundam  ejufdem  epiftolam  expofitio, 
Expofttion  on  the  fecond  epijile  of  th?  fame, 

88.  In  primam  B.  Joannis  epifrolam  expofitio. 
Expofttion  on  thefrji  epiftle  of  St,  John. 

89.  In  fecundam  ejufdeni  epiilolam  expofitio, 
Expofttion  on  the  fecond  epiftle  of  the  fame, 

90.  In  tertiam  ejufdem  epiftolam  expofitio. 
.  Expofttion  on  the  third  epijile  of  the  fame,         *" 

91.  in  epiftolam  Judse  Apofioli  expofitio, 
Expofttion  of  the  epifile  of  St,  Jiide. 

92.  In  Apocalypfim  Joannis  Apoftoli  explanatio. 
Expofttion  on  the  Re'uelations  of  St,  John, 

Volume  Sixth  coKtains, 

93.  Retra6lationes  in  A6lus  Apoflolorum. 
Retradations  on  the  Ads  of  the  Apofiles. 

94.  Quceftiones  in  A6la  Apoftolorum,  fex. 
Six  quefiions  on  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles, 

95.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  expofitio. 
.   Expofttion  sn  the  epiftle  of  St.  Paid  to  the  Romans, 

96.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  priorem  ad  Corinthios,  expofitio. 
Expofttion  on  the  fir li  epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 

Nn  3  97,  la 
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No.  III.    97.  In  epifiiolam  Paul!  pofteriorem  ad  Corinthios,  expofitio. 
Expofttion  on  the  fecond  epiftle  of  St,  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
98/  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Galatas,  expofitio. 

Expofttion  en  the  epijtle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  ^alatians. 

99.  In  epiilolam  Pauli  ad  Ephefios,  expofitio. 
Expjffic-n  cyi  the  epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Etheftans. 

100.  In  epiflolam  Pauli  ad  Pliilippenfes,  expofitio. 
Expo  fit  ion  on  the  epiftle  of  St.  Paul  (a  the  Phillippians. 

10 r.   In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Coloirenfes,  expofitio. 

Expofition  on  the  epifle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Coloflans, 
102.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  priorem  ad  Theffalanicenfes,  expo- 
fitio. 

Expofttion  on  the  fir fi  epiflle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thefjalcnians. 
I03.^1n  epiftolam  Pauli  pofteriorem  ad  Thefialonicenfes,  ex- 
pofitio. 

Expofttion  on  the  fecond  epifle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thefjalcnians. 
J04,  In  epiftolam  Pauli  primam  ad  Timotheum,  expofitio. 

Expofttion  on  the  firft  epifle  of  St.  Paid  to  Timothy. 
105.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  fecundam  ad  Timotheum,  expofitio. 

Expofttion  on  the  fecond  epiftle  of  St.  Pault'o  Tiniathy, 
206.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Titum,  expofitio. 

Exfoftiion  on  the  epifle  of  St.  Pavd  to  Titus. 

107.  In  .epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Phileraonem,  expofitio. 
Expofttion  on  the  epifle  of  St .  Paul  to  Philemon. 

108.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Hebraeos,  expofitio. 
Expofition  on  the  epifle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Plebreivs. 

109.  Aniani  epiftola  ad  Evangeium,  preftjyterum. 
Epiftle  of  Auianus  to  E'vangelus,  a  prefjyter, 

2  10.  Joannis  ChryfiDftomi    epiftola  de   laudibus  beati  Pauli 
Apoftoli. 
Epifle  of  John  Chryjofcm,  in  praife  of  the  bleffed  Ap&ftle  Paul, 

Volume  Seventh  contains^ 

in.  Komiliss  sefti vales  de  tempore,  triginta  tres. 
Thirty' fe^jenfumvier-honiilies  for  the jeajons. 

1 12.  Homilise  sefti vales  de  fandis,  triginta  dus, 
Tkirty-t~j:o  fummer-hcinilies  on  the  faints. 

113.  Homiiiee  hyem^Ies  de  tempore,  quindeciiii. 
Fifteen  n.vinter~ homilies  for  the  feafons, 

114.  Ploniilise  quadragefimales,  vigintidaae. 
Tvjinty-tix>o  homilies  for  Lent. 

215.  Homili^  hyemales  de  fantlis,  fedecim.  ' 

Sixteefi  winter-homilies  on  the  faints, 

116.  Sermones  ad  populum  varii. 
Sundry  fermons  to  the  people, 

117.  Scintillee,  five  loci  communes. 
Sparks,  cr  commonplaces. 

U8.  De  muHere  farti  libellus. 
Of  the  flrong  ivoman^  afmall  bcok, 

119.  De 
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119.  Deofficiisjlibellus. 
Ofmsrals  or  duties y  a  f mall  book* 

120.  Fragmenta  quaedam  in  Libros  Sapientiales,   et  Pfalteri 
verfus  aliquot. 

Fragments,  on  the  Book  of  Wifclom,  andfome  njerfes  of  the  PJalms, 

Volume  Eighth  contains^ 

121.  De  templo  Salomonis,  liber. 
Of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  one  book, 

122.  De  fex  dierura  creatione,  liber. 
Of  the  fix  days  creation  ^  one  book, 

12^.  QucEfiiones  fapeF  Geneiin. 
^leftions  on  Genefts. 

124.  Quaediones  fuper  Exodum. 

^uefiions  on  Exodus.  , 

125.  Qu^eftiones  luper  Leviticum. 
^lejiions  on  Leviticus. 

126.  Qu^ftiones  luper  librum  Numeri, 
^ue/iions  on  Numbers, 

127.  QasRiones  fuper  Deuteronomium. 
^uejiions  on  Deuteronomy . 

128.  Qusefiiones  fuper  librum  Jefu  Nave, 
^eftions  on  Jojhua. 

129.  Quseftiones  fuper  librum  Judicum. 
^ue/iions  on  fudges, 

130.  Qusftiones  fuper  librum  Ruth. 
^ueftions  on  Ruth. 

131.  Quseftiones  fuper  quatuor  libros  Regum. 
^uejiions  on  the  four  books  of  Kings, 

132.  Quseftioiium  variarum,  liber. 
Of  'various  queftions^  one  book, 

133.  In  Pfalmorum  librum  commentaria. 
Commentaries  on  the  book  of  Pfalms, 

134.  Vocabulorum  Pfalterii  expofitio. 
Expofttion  of  the  nvords  of  the  Pfalms, 

135.  Sermo  de  eo,   quod  in  Pfalmis  legitur,  **  Dominus  de 

coelo  profpexit,"  &c. 
A  fermon  on  this  pafjage  in  the  PfalmSf——^^  The  Lord  looked 
down  fro?n  hea'ven.''^  , 

136.  In  Boethii  librum  de  Trinitate,  commentarius. 
Commentary  on  the  book  of  Boethius  on  the  Trinity, 

137.  De  feptem  verbis  Chrifti,  oratio. 
An  oration  on  the f even  vjords  of  Chrift, 

138.  Meditationes  paffionis  Chrifti  per  feptem  diei  horas. 
Meditations  on  CbriiTs  paffton,  forf^ven  hours  of  the  day* 

139.  De  remediis  peccatorum. 
Of  the  remedies  offms. 

Beda, 
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No.  III.        Beda,  befides  all  the  above  works,  was  the  author  of  feveral 

^ ■■'■■■'  1/  '*">">*  other  tra6ts  which  have  been  publiibed,  and  of  feme  which  are 
fiill  in  MS*.  This  fufiiciei^ly  ''proves,  that,  confidering  the 
times  in  which  he  flourifhed,  and  the  manifold  difadvantages 
under  which  he  laboured,  he  was  one  of  the  moft  ftudious  and 
ingenious  men  that  this  ifland  ever  produced. 

^  SeeBIographia  Britannica,  t.  r.  p.  651,  652. 


NUMBER    IV. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  kin- 
dred languages,  derived  from  the  ancient  Gothic  or 
Teutonic. 

I.  Anglo-Saxon. 

No  IV.     'UrEN   Fader  thic  arth  in  Heofnas.     r.  Sie  gehalgud  thin 

si r-'/n»  ■"■,->  Noma.     2.  To  cyme&h  thin  Rye.     3.  Sie  thin  Willa  fue  is  in 

Heofnas,  and  in  Eortho.     4.  Uren  HIaf  oferwiftlic  fel  us  to 

JH  deag.     5.  And  forgefe  us  Scylda  urna,  fue  we  forgefan  Scyld- 

*^  gum  urum.     6.  And  no  inlead  ufig  in.  Cuilnung.     7.  Ah  gefrig 

ulich  from  Ifle.     Amen. 

2.  Franco-Theotisc. 

Fater  unfer  thu  thar  bift  in  Himile.  i.  Si  geheilagot  thin 
Namo.  2.  Queme  thin  Rihhi.  3.  Si  thin  Willo,  fo  her  in 
Himile  ifl  o  fi  her  in  Erdu.  4.  Unfar  Brot  tagalihhaz  gib  uns 
huitu.  5-  Inti  furlaz  uns  nufara  Sculdi  fo  uuir  furlazames 
unfaron  Sculdigon.  6.  Inti  ni  gileiteft  unfih  in  Coftunga. 
7.  Uzouh  arlofi  unfi  fon  Ubile.     Amen, 

3.    CiMBRIC, 

Tader  uor  fom  eft-  i  Hiralurn.  i.  Halgad  warde  thitt  Naroa. 
2.  Tilkomme  thitt  Rikie.  3.  Skie  thin  Vilie,  fo  fom  i  Him- 
malam,  fo  och  po  lordanne.  4.  Wort  dachlicha  Brodh  gif  os 
i  dagh.  5.  Ogh  forlat  os  uora  ScuJdar,  fo  fom  ogh  vi  forlate 
them  OS  Skildighe  are.  6.  OgJi  inled  os.  ikkie  i  Freftal  fan, 
7.  Utan  frels  os  ifra  Ondo.     Amen. 

4.  Belgic. 

Onfe  Yader  die  daer  zijt  in  de  Hamelen.  i.  Uwen  Naem 
worde  ghehe3light.  2.  U  Rijcke  kome.  3.  Uwen  Wille 
gh^fchiede  op  der  Aerden,  geljick  in  den  Heme).    4-  O"^^ 

»  dagelijckt 
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dagelljckt  Broodt  gheeft  ons  heden.     5.  Ende  vergheeft  ons   No.  IV. 
onfe  Schulden,  ghelijck  wyoock  onfe  Schuldenaren  vergeven. 
6.  Ende  en  leyt  ons  niet  in  Verfoeckinge.     7.  Maer  verlotl 
ons  vanden  Boofen.     Amen, 

5.  Frisic. 

Ws  Haita  duu  derftu  bifte  yne  Hymil.  r.  Dyn  Name  wird 
heilight.  2,  Dyn  Rick  tokomme,  3.  Dyn  WlUe  raoet  fchoen, 
ope  Yrtryck  as  yne  Hymile.     4.  Ws  deiiix  Brae  jov  ws  jwed. 

5.  In  verjou  ws,  ws  Schylden,  as   wy  vejac  ws  Schyldnirs. 

6.  In  lied  ws  na(St  in  Verfieking.  7.  Din  try  us  vin  it  Q^ised. 
Amen, 

6.  High-Dutch. 

Unfer  Vater  in  dem  Himmel.  1.  Dein  Name  werde  gebei- 
liget.  2.  Dein  Reich  komme.  3.  Dein  Will  gefchehe  auf 
Erden,  wie  im  Himmel.  4.  Unfer  taeglich  Brodt  gib  uns 
heute.  5.  Und  vergib  uns  unfere  Schulden,  wiewirunfern 
Schuldigern  vergeben.  6.  Und  fuehre  uns  nicht  in  Verfuchung. 

7.  Sondern  erioefe  uns  von  dem  Vbel.     Amen, 

7.    SUEVIAN. 

Fatter  aufar  dear  du  bifcht  em  Hemmal.  i.  Gehoyliget 
wearde  dain  Nam.  2.  Zuakomme  dain  Reych.  3.  Dain 
Will  gfchea  uff  Earda  es  em  Hemma^!.  4.  Aufar  deglicli 
Braud  gib  as  huyt.  5.  Und  fergiab  as  aufre  Schulda,  wia  wiar 
fergaeba  aufarn  Schuldigearn.  6.  Und  fuar  as  net  ind  Fer- 
fuaching.     7.  Sondern  erlais  as  fom.  Ibal.     Amen, 

8.  Swiss, 

.  Vatter  unfer,  der  du  bift  in  Himlen.  i.  Geheyligt  werd 
dyn  Nam.  2.  Zukumm  uns  dijn  Rijch.  3.  Dyn  Will  gef- 
chahe,  wie  im  Himmel,  alfo  auch  uff  Erden.  4.  Gib  uns  hut 
unfer  taglich  Bret.  5.  Und  vergib  uns  unfere  Sculden,  wie 
anch  wir  vergaben  unfern  Schuldneren.  6.  Und  fuhr  uns  nicht 
in  Verfuchnyfs.     7.  Sunder  erlos  uns  von  dem  Bofen.    Amen, 

9.  Icelandic. 

Fader  vor  thu  fom  ert  a  Himmum.  r.  Helgeil:  thitt  Nafn. 
2.  Tilkome  thitt  Riike.  '  3.  Verde  thinn  Vilie,  fo  a  Jordu, 
fem  a  Himne.  4.  Gieff  thu  ofs  i  dag  vort  daglegt  Braud. 
5.  Og  nergiefF  ofs  vorar  Skulder,  fo  fern  vier  fierergiefum 
vorum  Skuldinautum.  6.  Og  inleid  ofs  ecke  i  Ereillae, 
7.  Heldr  frelfa  thu  ofs  fra  Iliu.     Amen. 

I0»    NORWEGI  AN. 

Wor  Fader  du  fom  eft  y  Himmelen.  1.  Gehailiget  worde 
did  Nafn.    2.  Tilkomroa  os  Riga  dit.     -^.^ H'ln  Wilia  geflcia 

paa 
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No.  IV.    paa  lorden,  fom  handt  er  udi  Himmelen.     4.  GIfF  os   y  Dag 
^  wort  dagliga  Brouta.      5.  Ocli  forlaet  os   wort    Skioldt,  fora 

wy  forlata;  wora  Skioldon.     6.  Och  lad  os   icke  homma  voi 
Friftelfe.    '7.  Man  frals  os  fra  Onet.     Amen, 

1 1.  Danish, 

Vor  Fader  i  Himmelen.  i.  Helligt  vorde-dit  Navn.  2.  Til- 
komme  dit  Pvige.  ^.  Yorde  din  Villie,  paa  lorden  fom  i  Hem- 
melen.  4.  Giff  ofs  i  Dag  Vort  daglige  Bred.  5.  Oc  forlad 
cfs  vor  Skyld,  fom  v/i  forlade  vore  Skyldener.  "  6.  Oc  leede 
ofs  icke  i  Friftelfe.     7.  Men  frels  os  fra  Ont.     Amen. 

12. -Swedish. 

Fader  war  fom  afi:  i  Himmelen.  t.  Helgat  warde  titt 
Nampn.  2.  Till  komme  titt  Ricke.  ,3.  Skei  tin  Wilie  faa 
paa  lordenne,  fom  i  Hemmelen.  4.  Wart  dagliga  Brod  giff 
ofs  i  Dagh.  5.  Och  forlat  ofs  wara  Skulder  fa  fom  ock  wi 
forlaten  them  ofs  Skildege  aro.  6,  Och  inleed  ofs  ickle  iFref- 
telfe.     Ut  an  frals  ofs  i  fra  Ondo.     Amen. 


END    OF     THE    SECOND    VOLUME, 
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